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•  PnUnbad  in  174e. 


\OU  I. 


ESSAV  I. 


I 


or  Tiic  nciJCAcv  optastx  asitvitsiitnu. 

(wtijtlr  «!*  tubjcct  to  a  cflMnin  tttHeaey  of  ptUMitm, 
It  mnkca  ttum  oxlrvRicly  K-niililu  to  nil  ibv  ntxltlunls 
lifc,  nnd  gIVM  lh(.*ni  n  lively  }i»y  M[)on  every  finM|iC!rDU) 
nOI  ns  D  piffRing  K^cf  wlii.'ii  thvy  niwt  witli 
fortimtw  nni)  ntlTersitjr.  Fitrours  luul  good  offings  cosily 
l)>cir  rriimdship,  wliilc  tliv  snialk-st  injory  provukes 
n^L-nlinvnt.  Any  hononr  or  mnrk  of  distinction 
itv9  them  nbuTu  tncastirc,  i)Ut  they  arc  as  seimilily 
ted  witJi  contempt.  People  of  this  character  liair^ 
no  dnabt,  moir  lively  (!njoj-mentii,  as  well  as  more  pun- 
gtnt  MHTOws,  tlian  men  of  coo!  and  sedate  teiDpers :  BuU 
1  bvliere,  wlieti  every  thing  k  balanced,  there  is  no  one, 
who  would  not  raiher  be  of  the  latter  character,  wtre  he 
entirely  master  of  hiN  own  disposition.  Good  or  ill  for- 
faat  ii  very  litlle  nt  our  clixjmsal ;  and  when  a  persoti,  that 
bftsihii  seasihilily  of  temper,  meets  with  any  mixfortunct 
ifit  sorrow  or  resentment  take*  entire  posscwioo  of  hhn, 
•od  deprivRs  liitn  ttT  nil  relish  in  the  common  occurrences 
of  tile,  the  right  enjoyment  of  which  forms  the  chi^f  part 
gfoar  iiupjtmrsi.  Great  plensures  nrc  much  less  frequent 
(ban  groU  pains,  9o  that  a  sencible  temper  must  meet  with 
fewer  trials  in  the  former  way  than  in  the  laller.  Not  to 
mention,  tlint  men  of  such  lively  pn«siuns  arc  apt  to  be 
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transported  beyond  all  bounds  of  prudence  and  discre- 
tion, and  to  take  false  steps  in  the  conduct  of  life,  which 
are  often  irretrievable. 

There  is  a  delicacy  of  tcute  observable  in  some  men, 
which  very  much  resembles  this  delicacy  of  passion^  and 
produces  the  same  sensibility  to  beauty  and  deformity  of 
every  kind,  as  tliat  does  to  prosperity  and  adversity,  obli- 
gations and  injuries.  When  you  present  a  poem  or  a  pic- 
ture to  a  man  possessed  of  this  talent,  the  delicacy  of  his 
feeling  makes  him  be  sensibly  touched  with  every  part  <^ 
it ;  nor  are  the  masterly  strokes  perceived  with  more  ex- 
quisite relish  and  satisfiiction,  than  the  ne^gences  or  ab« 
surdities  with  disgust  and  uneasiness*  A  polite  and  judi- 
cious conversation  affi>rds  him  the  highest  aitertainment ; 
rudeness  or  impertinence  is  as  great  a  punishment  to  him* 
In  short,  delicacy  of  taste  ha^  the  same  effect  as  delicacy 
of  passion.  It  enlarges  the  sphere  both  of  our  happiness 
and  misery,  and  makes  us  sensible  to  pains  as  well  as  plea^ 
sures,  which  escape  the  rest  of  mankind* 

I  believe,  however,  every  one  will  agree  with  me^  that, 
notwithstanding  this  resemblance^  delicacy  of  taste  is  as 
much  to  be  desired  and  cultivated|  as  delicai^  of  passion 
is  to  be  lamented,  and  to  be  remedied,  if  possible*  The 
good  or  ill  accidents  of  life  are  very  Eltle  at  our  disposal; 
but  we  are  pretty  much  mastery  what  books  we  sliall  read, 
what  diversions  we  shall  partake  o^  ^ad  what  company  we 
shall  keep.  Philosophers  have  endeavoured  to  render  hap- 
piness entirely  independent  of  every  thing  extemaL  The 
d^ree  of  perfection  is  impossible  to  be  attaimd  /  but 
every  wise  man  will  endeavour  to  place  bis  happiness  on 
such  objects  chiefly  as  depend  upon  himself;  and  iiat  Is 
not  to  be  aHained  so  much  by  any  other  means  as  by  this 
delicacy  of  sentiment    When  a  man  is  possessed  of  that 
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falent^  lie  id  more  hqipy  by  wbat  pleaies  hit  taste,  than 
by  ^iHiat  gratifies  his  appetites,  and  receives  more  enjoy- 
ment from  a  poem,  or  a  piece  of  reasoning,  than  the  most 
expensive  Inxury  can  aflbrd. 

Whatever  connection  there  may  be  originally  between 
llieaetwo^iedes  of  ddicacy,  I  am  pefsuaded^  that  nothing 
is  to  pnpet  to  tore  us  of  this  delicacy  of  passion,  as  the 
cekivatii^  of  that  higher  and  more  refined  taste,  whidi 
cnaUas  as  to  judge  of  the  diaracters  of  men,  of  compod* 
tioos  of  genhis,  and  of  the  productions  of  the  nobler  arts. 
A  greater  or  kM  relish  for  those  obvioas  beauties,  which 
strBie  the  senses^  depends  entirely  upon  the  greater  or  less 
wetnStMihy  of  the  temper ;  but  with  regard  to  the  sciences 
and  liberal  arts,  a  fine  taste  is,  in  some  measure,  the  same 
with  strong  sense,  or  at  least  depends  so  much  upon  it 
Aflt  they  are  inseparable.  In  order  to  judge  aright  of  a 
eoofxisition  of  genius,  there  are  so  many  views  to  be  taken 
m,  eo  many  circumstances  to  be  compared,  and  such  a 
knowledge  of  hiiman  nature  requisite,  that  no  man,  who 
is  not  poesessed  of  the  soundest  judgment,  will  ever  make 
a  ideriUe  critic  in  such  performances.  And  this  is  a  new 
tMSon  for  enkivating  a  relish  in  the  liberal  arts.  Our 
jadgBKJit  will  stroigthen  by  this  exercise.  We  shall  form 
jastei  notKms  of  life.  Many  things  which  please  or  affict 
ediers^  will  iq>pear  to  us  too  frivolous  to  engage  our  at^ 
teatkiii  I  ted  we  AaSi  lose  by  d^rees  that  sensibility  and 
ddiericy  of  pMiiSotl^  which  is  so  intommodious. 

fint  peflu^  I  hove  gone  too  fiur,  in  saying  that  a  cul- 
tivated taSle  for  the  polite  arts  extinguishes  the  passions, 
ahd  tenders  us  indifferent  to  those  objects,  which  are  so 
ibildly  poi^stled  by  the  rest  of  mankind.  On  farther  re* 
flection,  I  find,  that  it  rather  improves  our  sensibility  for 
aD  the  lender  tad  agreeable  passions  ;  at  the  same  time 
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thai  it  renders  the  mind  incapable  of  the  rougher  and 
more  boisterous  emotions. 

Ingcnuas  dldicisM  fidclitcr  artet, 
EmoUit  mores,  nee  siiiit  esse  feros. 

For  this,  I  think,  there  may  be  assigned  two  very  natural 
reasons.  In  the^Srs^  place,  nothing  is  so  improving  to  the 
temper  as  the  study  of  the  beauties,  either  of  poetry,  elo- 
quence, music,  or  painting.  They  give  a  certain  elegance 
of  sentiment  to  which  the  rest  of  mankind  are  strangers. 
The  emotions  which  tliey  excite  are  soft  and  tender.  They 
draw  off  the  mind  from  the  hurry  of  business  and  interest; 
cherish  reflection ;  dispose  to  tranquillity ;  and  produce 
an  agreeable  melancholy,  which,  of  all  dispositions  of  the 
mind,  is  the  best  suited  to  love  and  friendship. 

In  the  second  place,  a  delicacy  of  taste  is  favourable  to 
love  and  friendship,  by  confining  our  choice  to  few  people, 
and  making  us  indifferent  to  the  company  and  conversa- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  men.  You  will  seldom  find 
that  mere  men  of  the  world,  whatevervtrong  sense  they 
may  be  endowed  with,  are  very  nice  in  distinguishing 
characters,  or  in  marking  those  insensible  differences  and 
gradations,  idiich  make  one  man  preferable  to  another. 
Any  one,  that  has  competent  sense,  is  sufficient  for  their 
entertainment.  They  talk  to  him  of  their  plesssures  and 
affairs,  with  tlie  same  frankness  that  they  would  to  an- 
other ;  and  finding  many  who  are  fit  to  supply  his  place, 
they  never  feel  any  vacancy  or  want  in  hb  absence.  But 
to  make  useof  the  allusion  of  a  celebrated  French  *  author, 
the  judgment  may  be  compared  to  a  clock  or  watch,  where 
the  most  ordinary  machine  is  sufficient  to  tell  the  hours ; 

*  Mont.  FovTUXLit,  nuralitc  des  Mondn,  Soir  6. 
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but  the  most  elaborate  alone  can  pcmit  out  the  minutes  and 
seconds,  and  distinguish  the  smallest  differences  of  time. 
One  that  has  well  digested  his  knowledge  both  of  books 
and  men,  has  little  enjoyment  but  in  the  company  of  a  few 
select  companions.  He  feels  too  sensibly,  how  much  all 
the  rest  of  mankind  fall  short  of  the  notions  which  he  has 
entertained.  And,  his  afifecticms  being  thus  confined 
within  a  narrow  circle,  no  wonder  he  carries  them  fur- 
ther, than  if  they  were  more  general  and  undistinguished. 
The  gaie^  and  firoUc  of  a  bottle  companion  improves  widi 
him  into  a  solid  friendship ;  and  the  ardours  of  a  youth- 

•  •      • 

fill  appetite  become  an  elegant  passion. 
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M  THl  iMnwn  OP  TBM  tKtUm4 

NormNa  ii  wtMm  apt  to  itirpirlM  a  fereigfl^  tbag  th^ 
csitreme  liberty  which  we  eiijdy  te  thb  Mtmtry^  of  66th*- 
nmnicating  whatever  we  pleaiM)  to  the  [mbUc^  and  of  cipen-* 
ly  censuring  every  measure  entered  into  by  the  King  or 
ilia  ministers.  If  the  administradon  resolve  upon  war,  it 
is  affirmed,  that,  either  wilfully  or  ignorantly,  they  mistake 
the  interests  of  the  nation;  and  that  peace,  in  the  present 
situation  of  affiurs,  is  infinitely  prefierable.  If  the  passion 
cf  &e  ministers  lie  towards  peace,  our  political  writers 
breathe  nothing  but  war  and  devastation,  and  represent 
the  pacific  conduct  of  the  government  as  mean  and  pusil- 
lanimous. As  this  liberty  is  not  indulged  in  any  other  go- 
vernment, eitfier  rq>ublican  or  m<niarchical ;  in  Holland 
fDid  Venice,  more  than  in  France  or  Spain ;  it  may  very 
naturally  pve  occasion  to  the  question,  Haw  ii  kappem 
Aid  Greai  BrUam  akme  ef^foiy$  iKU  pec^^^ 

The  reason  why  the  laws  indulge  us  in  such  a  liberty, 
seems  to  be  derived  from  our  mixed  form  of  government, 
which  is  neither  wholly  monarchical,  nor  wholly  republi- 
can. It  will  be  found,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  true  observation 
in  politics,  that  the  two  extremes  in  government,  liberty 
and  slavery,  commonly  approach  nearest  to  each  other ; 
and  that,  as  you  depart  from  the  extremes,  and  mix  a  little 
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of  aMUMrchy  with  libcrtjT)  tiM  fpyrenunmi  becames  always 
the  mote  firee }  and»  on  the  other  hand^  when  you  mix  a 
little  <^  liberty  with  monarchy,  the  yoke  becomes  always 
the  more  grieroos  and  intokrtkble.    In  a  g^temment,  such 
as  that  of  Fhlnoe,  which  is  absolute,  and  inrhere  law,  cus- 
tonit  and  region  concur,  all  of  them,  to  make  the  people 
fbUy  Mtisfied  ¥4th  their  conditiiMi)  the  monarch  caimot  en- 
tertain any  jfMmuy  against  his  tubgeets,  and  iherdbre  is 
1^  to  indttl^  them  in  great  OMHtss  both  of  speech  and 
acCicm.    In  H  goveilmient  altogethei^  tepublidan,  sm:h  as 
that  of  Htdhadi  Where  th^te  is  Ao  tiiAgistfWe  so  eitiinent 
as  to  give/aaJbUqr  to  the  state^  there  Is  no  daligel- in  intrust- 
ing the  magistrates  with  large  disicretionary  powers ;  iuld 
though  many  advantages  i'ediilt  from  such  poweri^  in  pre- 
ierttag  p^a^  And  order,  yet  they  lay  it  Musidet^ble 
testrluttt  Oft  itieh's  att!Ohs$  And  make  ^ery  Jprivate  citizen 
pAy  A  great  resfieet  to  the  gotermnetot    Thtis  it  seetns  evi- 
dent that  the  two  exti^emes  of  absolute  monarchy  And  of  a 
tepuUii^  aptiroaeh  near  to  each  other  ih  some  material  ciN 
etimMancesi    In  fUtkefif^  the  magistrate  has  lib  jealousy  of 
dMi  t^eople  \  in  the  Sidcotoc^  the  people  have  nohe  of  the 
aa^atnM  t  Whieh  want  of  jealoiisy  begets  a  mutoal  C6n- 
UdeilcSd  and  trust  in  both  cAses,  ahd  produces  a  species  of 
Uberiy  in  ttoflAlrchies,  and  of  arbitrary  power  in  republics. 
To  juSiii^  the  other  part  of  the  foregoing  obserrtttioti, 
diat^  ki  ^erjr  government,  the  means  are  most  wide  of 
eaeh  other,  And  that  the  mijttnres  of  monarchy  and  liberty 

rettder  the  ydte  either  more  easy  or  more  grievous;  I  mnst 

take  notice  of  A  tenUrrk  in  TAtitus  with  regard  to  the  Ro- 
mans tttidei'  the  emperors,  that  they  neither  could  bear  to- 
tal slAvet^r  nor  total  liberty,  Me  Mam  servttutefnj  nee  totdfn 
nerbUiBmpmiJkmunl.    This  rem^k  a  celebrated  poet  has 
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translated  and  applied  to  the  English,  in  his  lively  descrip- 
tion of  Queen  Elizabeth's  policy  and  government, 

£t  it  aimtr  aon  joug  k  1*  AngloU  indompt^ 

Qui  ne  peut  ni  lenrir,  ni  viTre  en  liberty.        HmuADSy  lir.  1, 

According  to  these  remarks,  we  are  to  consider  the  Ro- 
man government  under  the  emperors  as  a  mixture  of  des- 
potism and  liberty,  where  the  despc^sm  prevailed ;  and 
the  English  government  as  a  mixture  of  the  same  kind, 
where  the  liberty  predominates.  The  consequences  are 
conformable  to  the  foregoing  observation;  a):id  such  as 
may  be  expected  from  those  mixed  forma  of  government, 
which  beget  a  mutual  watchfulness  and  jealousy.  The 
Roman  emperors  were,  many  of  them,  the  most  frightful 
tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  human  nature ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  their  cruelty  was  chiefly  excited  by  their/eofoiwy, 

• 

and  by  their  observing  that  all  the  great  me«i  of  Rome 
bore  with  impatience  the  dominion  of  a  family,  whichj  but 
a  little  before,  was  nowise  superior  to  their  own.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  republican  part  of  the  government  pre- 
vails in  England,  though  with  a  great  mixture  of  mo- 
narchy, it  is  obliged,  for  its  own  preservation,  to  maintain 
a  wnUhRil  jealousy  over  the  magistrates,  to  remove  all  dis- 
cretionary powers,  and  to  secure  every  one's  life  and  for- 
tune by  general  and  inflexible  laws.  No  action  must  be 
deemed  a  crime  but  what  the  law  has  plainly  determined 
to  be  such  :  No  crime  must  be  imputed  to  a  man  but  from 
a  legal  proof  before  bis  judges ;  and  even  these  judges 
must  be  his  fellow-subjects,  who  are  obliged,  by  their  own 
interest,  to  have  a  watchful  eye  over  the  encroachments 
and  violence  of  the  ministers.  From  these  causes  it  pro- 
ceeds, that  there  is  as  much  liberty,  and  even,  perhaps,  li- 
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centiousness  in  Great  Britain,  as  there  were  formerly  sla- 
very and  tynsmj  in  Rome. 

These  principles  accowit  for  the  great  liberty  of  the 
press  in  these  kingdoms,  beyond  what  is  indulged  in  any 
other  government  It  is  apprehended,  that  arbitrary 
power  would  steal  in  upon  us,  were  we  not  careful  to  pre- 
vent its  progress,  and  were  there  not  an  easy  method  of 
conveying  the  alarm  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other.  The  spirit  of  the  people  must  frequently  be  roused, 
in  order  to  curb  the  ambition  of  the  court ;  and  the  dread 
of  rousing  this  spirit  must  be  employed  to  prevent  that 
amlntion.  Nothing  so  effectual  to  this  purpose  as  the  li- 
berty of  the  press ;  by  which  all  the  learning,  wit,  and 
genius  of  the  nation,  may  be  employed  on  the  side  of  free- 
dom, and  every  one  be  animated  to  its  defence.  As  long, 
therefore,  as  the  republican  part  of  our  government  can 
yiMutitftin  itself  against  the  monarchical,  it  will  naturally  be 
careful  to  keep  the  press  open,  as  of  importaijice  to  its  own 
preservation. 

It  must  however  be  allowed,  that  the  unbounded  liberty 
of  the  press,  though  it  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to 
propose  a  suitable  remedy  for  it,  is  one  of  the  evils  attend- 
11^  those  mixed  forms  of  government. 
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THAT  POtltitS  Hat  be  MDVCtO  TO  A  SOIEKCE. 

It  is  a  question  with  several,  whether  there  be  any  ess«i- 
tial  difference  between  <^e  fonn  of  government  and  an- 
other ?  and|  whether  every  foon  may  not  become  good  pr 
bad,  IUMK>rding  as  it  is  well  or  ill  administered  *  ?  Were  it 
onee  admitted,  that  all  governments  are  alike,  and  that 
tbe  only  difference  ccmsists  in  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  governors,  most  political  dilutes  would  be  at  an 
cAdi  and  all  Zeal  tot  one  constitution  above  another  must 
be  esteemed  mere  bigotry  and  folly.  But,  though  a  friend 
to  moderation,  I  cannot  forbear  condemning  this  senti- 
mentf  and  should  be  sorry  to  think,  that  human  affairs 
adnul  of  no  greater  stability,  than  what  they  receive  from 
the  casual  humours  and  characters  of  particular  men. 

It  is  true,  those  who  maintain,  that  the  goodness  of  all 
government  consists  in  the  goodness  of  the  administration, 
may  cite  many  particular  instances  in  history,  where  the 
very  same  government,  in  different  hands,  has  varied  sud- 
denly into  the  two  opposite  extremes  of  good  and  bad. 
Compare  the  French  government  under  Henry  IIL  and 
under  Henry  IV.  Oppression,  levi^,  artifice  on  the  part 
of  the  rulers;  Cetctionj  sedition,  treachery,  rebellion,  dis- 

*  For  formi  of  govemmenc  let  foob  contest, 
WhtteVr  is  best  iKhninistrrsd  it  best 
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loyaky  on  the  part  of  the  tubjeets :  These  ocmqpose  the 
dmneler  of  thefimner  misenbleera.  But  when  the  pa- 
triot and  heroic  prince^  who  snooeeded,  was  once  firmly 
seated  on  the  thnme,  the  goyenunenty  the  people,  every 
thing,  seemed  to  be  totally  dianged;  and  all  from  the  di£- 
fisrencec^the  temper  and  conduct  of  these  two  sovereigns. 
Instances  of  this  kind  may  be  nmlt^died,  almost  without 
munber,  firom  ancient  as  well  as  qiodam  histesy,  foreign 
as  wdl  as  domestic. 

But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  distinction*  All 
•bsdnte  gofemments  nnist  very  mii^  depend  on  the  ad- 
mintttration;  and  this  is  one  of  die  great  incomwuencea 
attending  that  form  of  government.  But  a  s^ublican  and 
firee  government  would  be  an  obvious  absurdity  if  the  par- 
ticular checks  and  controls,  provided  by  the  ponstitution, 
had  really  no  influence,  and  made  it  not  the  interest,  even 
ef  bad  asen,  to  act  for  the  public  go6d«  Such  is  the  in- 
lenticn  of  these  forms  of  gov^nment,  and  such  is  their 
real  effect,  where  th^  are  wisely  constituted:  As,  on  the 
ether  hand,  diey  are  the  source  of  all  disorder,  and  of  the 
Mackftt  crimes,  where  dther  skill  or  hanes^  has  be^i 
wanting  in  their  original  finame  and  institution. 

80  great  is  the  force  of  laws,  and  of  particular  forms  of 
gDvemmcat,.  and  so  little  dependence  have  they  on  the 
hnmonrs  and  tenqpers  of  men,  that  consequences  almost 
as  geaersl  and  certain  may  sometimes  be  deduped  fipom 
them,  as  any  whidi  the  mathematical  sciences  affit>rd  us. 

The  ocmstitution  of  the  Roman  repuUic  gave  the  whole 
legislative  power  to  the  pecqile,  without  allowing  a  nega- 
tive vcHce  either  to  the  nobility  or  consuls.  Thisnnbonnd- 
ed  power  they  possessed  in  a  ocdlective^  not  in  a  represen- 
tative hodj.  The  consequences  were:  When  the  pec^Ie, 
by  success  and  conqoest,  had  became  very  numerous,  and 
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had  spread  Uiemselves  to  a  great  distance  from  the  capi- 
tal, the  city  tribes,  though  the  most  contemptible,  carried 
almost  every  vote :  They  were,  therefore,  most  cajoled  by 
every  one  that  affected  popularity :  They  were  supported 
in  idleness  by  the  general  distribution  of  com,  and  by 
particular  bribes,  which  they  received  from  aUnost  every, 
candidate :  By  this  means,  they  became  every  day  more 
licentious,  and  the  Campus  Martius  was  a  perpetual  scene 
of  tumult  and  sedition :  Armed  slaves  were  introduced 
among  these  rascally  citizens ;  so  that  the  whole  gotem- 
ment  fell  into  anarchy ;  and  the  greatest  happiness,  which 
the  Romans  could  look  for,  was  the  despotic  power  of  the 
Caesars*  Such  are  the.  effects  of  democracy  without  a  re- 
presentative. 

.  A  Nobility  may  possess  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the 
legislative  power  of  a  states  in  two  different  ways.  Either 
every  nobleman  shares  the  power  as  a  part  of  the  whole 
body,  or  the  whole  body  asjoys  the  power  as  composed 
of  parts,  which  have  each  a  distinct  power  and  authority. 
The  Venetian  aristocracy  is  an  instance  of  the  first  kind 
of  government;  the  Polish,  of  the  second*  In  the  Vene* 
tian  government  the  whole  body  of  nobility  possesses  the 
whole  power,  and  no  nobleman  has  any  authority  which 
he  receives  not  from  the  whole.  In  the  Polish  govern- 
ment every  nobleman,  by  means  of  his  fiefs,  has  a  distinct 
hereditary  authority  over  his  vassals,  and  the  whole  body 
has  no  authority  but  what  it  receives  firom  the  concurrence 
of  its  parts.  The  different  operations  and  tend^icies  of 
these  two  species  of  government  might  be  made  apparent 
even  apriotL  A  Venetian  nobility  is  preferable  to  a  Po- 
lish, let  the  humours  and  education  of  men  be  ever  so 
much  varied  A  nohiUty,  who  possess  thdr  power  in  com- 
mon, will  preserve  peace  and  order,  both  among  them- 
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selves^'  and  their  subjects ;  and  no  member  can  have  au- 
thority enough  to  control  the  laws  for  a  moment.  The 
nobles  will  preserve  their  authority  over  tlie  people,  but 
without  any' grievous  tyranny,  or  any  breach  of  private 
property ;  because  such  a  tyrannical  government  promotes 
not  the  interests  of  the  whole  body,  however  it  m|iy  that 
of  some  individuals.  There  will  be  a  distinction  of  rank 
between  the  nobility  and  people,  but  this  will  be  the  only 
distinction  in  the  state.  The  whole  nobility  will  form  one 
body,  and  the  whole  people  another,  without  any  of  those 
private  feuds  and  animosities,  which  spread  ruin  and  de-* 
solation  every  where.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  disadvantages 
of  a.Polisli'nobiUty  in  every  one  of  these  particulars. 
V  It  is  possible  so  to  constitute  a  free  government,  ^as  that 
a  single  person,  call  him  a  doge,  prince,  or  king,  shall 
possess  a  laige  share  of  power,  and  shall  form  a  proper 
balance  or  coimterpoise  to  the  other  parts  of  the  legisla- 
ture. This  chief  magistrate  may  be  either  elective  or  Ae- 
ndUary ;  and  though  the  former  institution  may,  to  a  su- 
perficial view,  appear  the  most  advantageous ;  yet  a  more 
accurate  inspeeiiw  will  discover  in  it  greater  inconvenien- 
ces than  m,  the  latter,  and  such  as  are  founded  on  causes 
and  principles  eternal  and  immutable.  The  filling  of  the 
throne,  in  such  a  government,  is  a  point  of  too  great  and 
too  general  interest,  not  to  divide  the  whole  people  into 
fiu:tions : '  Whence  a  civil  war,  the  greatest  of  ills,  may  be 
a{^rehended,  almost  with  certainty,  upon  every  vacancy. 
The  prince  elected  must  be,  either  a  Foreigner  or  a  Ntt- 
iwe :  The  former  will  be  ignorant  of  the  people  whom  he 
is  to  govern ;  suspicious  of  his  new  subjects,  and  suspected 
by  them;  giving  his  confidence  entirely  to  strangers,  who 
will  have  no  other  care  but  of  enriching  themselves  in  the 
quickest  manner  while  their  master's  favour  and  authority 
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art  abU  tp  fupport  them.  A  native  will  eanry  into  tbe 
throne  all  his  private  animosities  and  friendships,  ai\d  will 
never  be  viewed  in  his  elevation  without  exciting  the  sen- 
timent of  envy  in  those  who  formerly  considered  him  as 
their  equaL  Not  to  mention  that  a  crown  is  toQ  high  a 
reward  ever  to  be  given  to  merit  alonei  and  will  alwajrs 
induce  the  candidates  to  employ  force^  or  money,  or  in- 
trigue^ to  procure  the  votes  at  the  electors  2  80  that  such 
an  election  will  give  no  better  chance  for  superior  merit 
in  the  prince,  than  if  the  state  bad  trusted  to  birth  alone 
for  determining  the  sovereign. 

It  may  therefore  be  pronounced  as  an  univevsal  axiom 
in  politics,  Tkoi  on  kereMary  pnnoe^  a  mbilH^  wiikcMd 
twwsalf^  and  a  people  voting  ky  ikmr  pepremnkiibfes^  fitrm 
the  Aesf  mokabcht,  aeistocbacv,  and  dbmooract.  But 
in  order  to  prove  more  fully,  that  polit^fl  admit  of  gene* 
ral  truths,  which  are  invariable  by  the  humour  or  educa- 
tion either  of  subject  or  sovereign,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
observe  some  other  principles  of  this  science^  which  may 
seem  to  deserve  that  character. 

It  may  easily  be  observed,  that,  though  free  govern- 
ments have  been  commonly  the  most  hi^py  for  those  who 
partake  of  their  freedom ;  yet  are  they  the  most  ruinous 
and  oppressive  to  their  provinces :  And  this  observation 
m^,  I  believe,  be  fixed  as  a  maxim  of  the  kind  we  are 
here  speaking  of.  When  a  monarch  extends  bis  domi- 
nions by  conquest,  he  soon  learns  to  consider  his  old 
and  his  new  subjects  as  on  the  same  footing ;  because,  in 
reali^,  all  his  subjects  are  to  him  the  same,  except  the 
few  friends  and  &vourites  with  whom  he  is  personally  ao- 
quainted.  He  does  not,  therefore,  make  any  distincdon 
between  them  in  his  gemral  laws ;  and,  at  the  same  time^ 
is  careful  to  prevent  HX  partietdar  acts  of  oppression  mi 
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the  one  as  well  as  on  the  other.  But  a  free  state  necessa- 
rily makes  a  great  distinction,  and  must  always  do  so,  till 
men  learn  to  love  their  neighbours  as  well  as  themselves. 
The  conquerors,  in  such  a  government,  are  all  legblators, 
and  will  be  sure  to  contrive  matters,  by  restrictions  on 
trade,  and  by  taxes,  so  as  to  draw  some  private,  as  well 
as  public  advantage  from  their  conquests.  Provincial  go- 
▼eroors  have  also  a  better  chance,  in  a  republic,  to  escape 
with  their  (dunder,  by  means  of  bribery  or  intrigue ;  and 
their  feUow-citizens,  who  find  their  own  state  to  be  enrich- 
ed by  the  spoils  of  the  subject  provinces,  will  be  the  more 
indined  to  tolerate  such  abuses.  Not  to  mention,  that  it 
is  a  necessary  precaution  in  a  free  state  to  change  the  go- 
vernors frequently ;  which  obliges  these  temporary  tjnrants 
to  be  more  eiqpeditious  and  rapacious,  that  they  may  ac- 
comalate  sufficieat  wealth  before  they  give  place  to  their 
snocessors.  What  cruel  tyrants  were  the  Romans  over 
the  world  during  the  time  of  their  commonwealth  I  It  is 
true,  they  had  laws  to  prevent  oppression  in  their  provin- 
cial magistrates;  but  Cicero  informs  us,  that  the  Romans 
could  not  better  consult  the  interests  of  the  provinces  than 
fay  repealing  these  very  laws.  For,  in  that  case,  says  he, 
our  magistrates,  having  entire  impunity,  would  plunder 
no  more  than  would  satisfy  their  own  rapaciousness ; 
whereas,  at  present,  they  must  also  satisfy  that  of  their 
judges,  and  of  all  the  great  men  in  Rome,  of  whose  pro- 
lection  they  stand  in  need.  Who  can  read  of  the  cruelties 
and  oppressions  of  Verres  without  horror  and  astonish- 
ment? And  who  is  not  touched  with  indignation  to  hear, 
that,  after  Cicero  had  exhausted  on  that  abandoned  cri- 
minal all  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence,  and  had  prevailed 
fo  fiur  as  to  get  him  condemned  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
die  laws ;  yet  that  cruel  tyrant  lived  peaceably  to  old  age, 
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in  opulence  and  ease,  and,  thirty  years  aftarwards,  waa 
put  into  the  proscription  by  Mark  Antony,  on  accoimt  of 
his  exorbitant  wealth,  where  he  fell  with  Cicero  himaeU^ 
and  all  the  most  virtuous  men  of  Rome  ?  After  the  disso- 
lution of  the  commonwealth,  Uie  Roman  yoke  became 
'easier  upon  the  provinces,  as  Tacitus  informs  us  * ;  and  it 
may  be  observed,  that  many  of  the  worst  emperors,  Do- 
nutian  ^,  for  instance,  were  careful  to  prevent  all  oppres- 
sion on  the  provinces.  In  Tiberius's  *  time,  Gaul  was  es- 
teemed richer  than  Italy  itself:  Nor  do  I  find,  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  Roman  monarchy,  that  the  empire  be- 
came  less  rich  or  populous  in  any  of  its  provinces ;  though 
indeed  its  valour  and  military  discipline  were  always  upon 
the  decline.  The  oppression  and  tyranny  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians over  their  subject  states  in  Africa  went  so  far,  aa 
we  learn  from  Polybius  ^,  that,  not  content  with  exacting 
the  half  of  all  the  produce  of  the  land,  which  of  itself  was 
a  very  high  rent,  they  also  loaded  them  with  many  other 
taxes.  If  we  pass  from  ancient  to  modem  times,  we  shall 
stiQ  find  the  observation  to  hold.  The  provinces  of  abso- 
lute ra<Niarchies  are  always  better  treated  than  those  of 
free  states.  Compare  the  Pats  conquu  of  France  with  Ire- 
land, and  you  will  be  convinced  of  this  truth ;  though  Uiis 
latter  kingdom,  being,  in  a  good  measure,  peopled  from 
England,  possesses  so  many  rights  and  privileges  as  should 
naturally  make  it  challenge  better  treatment  than  that  of 
a  conquered  province.  Corsica  is  also  an  obvious  instance 
to  the  same  purpose. 

«  Ann.  lilK  i.  CAp.  S.  ^  SuoC  in  tiU  Domit. 

•  BgragtinB  rMmaeniUt  Ubtrtaci  tcmpua,  li  ipti  florentct,  qoAin  inops 
JuUif  quam  imbclli*  uiiMuu.  pitbty  nifail  Talidum  in  exercitibus,  nisi  quod 
titcmum  cogitarent— TaciL  Ann.  lib.  iiL 

'  bib.  i.  cap.  72. 
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Thtfe  is  aa  obaervaticm  of  Machiavel»  with  regard  to 
Ifce  eonquests  of  Alexander  tlie  Great,  wbicb,  I  tMnk, 
maj  be  fegacded  as  one  of  those  eternal  political  truths^ 
whUk  no.  time  nor  accidents  can  vary.     It  may  deem 
stnmge^  says  that  politician,  that  such  sudden  co^q^^t8| 
as  those  of  Alexander,  should  be  possessed  so  peaceably 
by  hn  snoosssors,  and  that  the  Persians,  during  all  th^ 
cggfiisions  and  civil  wars  among  the  Grreeks,  never  made 
tlie  smallest  effort  towards  the  recovery  of  their  former  in*, 
dependent  government.  To  satisfy  us  concerning  the  caus^ 
of  this  remarikable  event,  we  may  ccmsider,  that  a  monarch 
may  govern  his  subjects  in  two  different  ways.     He  may 
ttdier  fdttow  die  maxims  of  the  eastern  princes,  aiid  stretch 
Us  antiiori^  so  far  as  to  leave  no  distinction  of  rank  afQon|; 
Us  subjects,  but  what  proceeds  immediately  from  himself; 
ao  advupntages  nf  birth ;  no  hereditary  honours  and.  posr 
sessions;  and,  in  a  word,  no  credit  among  the  people^  ex- 
cept fironi  his  comlnission  alone.     Or  a  monarch  may  ex- 
ert his  power  after  a  milder  manner,  like  other  EurQpea^ 
princes ;  and  leave  other  sources  of  honour,  beside  hi3 
smile  and  favour :  Birth,  titles,  possessions,  valour,  inte- 
grity, knowledge,  or  great  and  fortunate  achievement^ 
In  die  fimner  species  of  government,  after  a  conquest,  it 
is  impossible  ever  to  shake  off  the  yoke ;  since  no  one  posr 
senes,  among  the  people,  so  much  personal  credit  and  au^- 
^kotitj  as  to  begin  such  an  enterprise  t  Whereas,  in  the 
latter,  the  least  misfortune,  or  discord  among  the  victors^ 
will  encourage  the  vanquished  to  take  ai*ms,  who  have 
leaders  ready  to  prompt  and  conduct  them  in  every  un^ 


a 


Such  is  the  reasoning  of  Machiavel,  which  seems  solid 
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iitid  conclusive ;  though  I  wish  he  had  not  mixed  falsefa<k>€l 
with  truth,  in  asserting,  that  monarchies,  governed  accord^ 
ing  to  eastern  policy,  though  more  easily  kept  when  <moe 
subdued,  yet  are  the  most  difficult  to  subdue ;  since  they 
cannot  contain  any  powerful  subject,  whose  discontent  and 
faction  may  facilitate  the  enterprises  of  an  enemy.  For, 
besides  that  such  a  tyrannical  government  enervates  the 
courage  of  men,  and  renders  them  indifferent  towards  the 
fortunes  of  their  sovereign ;  besides  this,  I  say,  we  find  by 
experience,  that  even  the  temporary  and  delegated  autho- 
rity of  the  generals  and  magistrates,  being  always,  in  such 
governments,  as  absolute  within  its  sphere,  as  that  of  the 
prince  himself,  is  able,  with  barbarians,  accustomed  to  a 
blind  submission,  to  produce  the  most  dangerous  and  ia^ 
tal  revolutions.  So  that,  in  every  respect,  a  gentle  govern* 
ment  is  preferable,  and  gives  the  greatest  security  to  the 
sovereign  as  well  as  to  the  subject 

Legislators,  therefore,  ought  not  to  trust  the  future  go* 
vemment  of  a  state  entirely  to  chance,  but  ought  to  pro* 
vide  a  system  of  laws  to  regulate  the  administration  of 
public  affiiirs  to  the  latest  posterity.  Effects  will  always 
correspond  to  causes ;  and  wise  r^ulations,  in  any  com* 
monwealth,  are  the  most  valuable  legacy  that  can  be  left 
to  future  ages.  In  the  smallest  court  or  office,  the  stated  / 
forms  and  methods,  by  which  business  must  be  conducted, 
are  found  to  be  a  considerable  check  on  the  natural  de* 
pravity  of  mankind.  Why  should  not  the  case  be  the 
same  in  public  a£hirs  ?  Can  we  ascribe  the  stability  and 
wisdom  of  the  Venetian  government,  through  so  many 
ages,  to  any  thing  but  the  form  of  government  ?  And  is 
h  not  easy  to  point  out  those  defects  in  the  original  con- 
stitution, which  produced  the  tumultuous  governments  of 
Athens  and  Rome,  and  ended  at  last  in  the  ruin  of  these 
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two  fiunous  republics?  And  so  little  dependence  has  this 
affidr  on  the  humours  and  education  of  particular  men^ 
diat  one  part  of  the  same  republic  may  be  wisely  con- 
ducted,  and  another  weakly,  by  the  very  same  men,  mere- 
ly on  account  of  the  differences  of  the  forms  and  institu- 
tions by  which  these  parts  are  regulated.  Historians  in- 
fiona  us  that  this  was  actually  the  case  with  Genoa.  For 
while  the  state  was  always  full  of  sedition,  and  tumult,  and 
dBsorder,  the  Bank  of  St  George,  which  had  become  a 
considerable  part  of  the  people,  was  conducted,  for  several 
ages,  with  the  utmost  int^rity  and  wisdom  *• 

l[lie  ages  of  greatest  public  spirit  are  not  always  most 
eminent  for  private  virtue.  Good  laws  may  beget  order 
and  moderation  in  the  government,  where  the  manners 
and  customs  have  instilled  little  humanity  or  justice  into 
the  tempers  of  men.  The  most  illustrious  period  of  the 
Roman  history,  considered  in  a  political  view,  is  that  be- 
tween the  b^inning  of  the  first  and  end  of  the  last  Panic 
war ;  the  due  balance  between  the  nobility  and  people  be- 
ing then  fixed  by  the  contests  of  the  tribunes,  and  not  be- 
ing yet  lost  by  the  extent  of  conquests.  Yet  at  this  very 
time,  the  horrid  practice  of  poisoning  was  so  common, 
that,  during  part  of  the  season,  a  Prcdar  punished  capi- 
tally for  this  crime  above  three  thousand  ^  persons  in  a  part 
of  Italy ;  and  found  informations  of  this  nature  still  muU 

■  *  Fwfiin>in  yenunoite  nro,  et  da  Filosofi  intante  lorp  imaginiite  et  re- 
dste  Bapobliche  mai  non  troTato,  Tedere  dentro  ad  tm  medeaiiiio  cerchicH 
ff^  imdffwini  dttadini,  la  liberta,  et  la  tfirannide,  la  Tita  civile  et  la  corotta, 
4a  gimdtia  et  la  licenxa ;  perche  quello  ordine  lolo  mantiere  quella  dtta 
plena  di  coetaini  antichi  et  TenerabilL  £  s'egli  auTeniste  (che  col  tempo 
in  ogni  modo  auyerri)  que  San  Giorgio  toXik  qud  la  dttA  oceupasse,  sar* 
rdibe  quella  una  RepebUca  pia  dalla  VenetiaDa  iii0morabile.-«»I>eUa  Hist* 
Florcntiney  lib.  viii. 
*  T.  LitB,  lib.  xL  cap.  43. 
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tiplying  upon  him.  There  is  a  similar,  or  rather  a  worse 
instance ',  in  tlie  more  early  times  of  the  commonwealth. 
So  depraved  in  private  life  were  that  people,  whom  in  their 
histories  we  so  much  admire.  I  doubt  not  but  they  were 
really  more  virtuous  during  the  time  of  the  two  TWianvJ* 
rates  g  when  they  were  tearing  their  common  country  to 
jMeoes,  and  spreading  slaughter  and  desolation  orer  the 
fcce  of  the  earth,  merely  for  the  choice  of  Qrrants  ^. 

Here,  then,  is  a  sufl^ient  inducement  to  maintain,  widi 
the  utmost  zeal,  in  every  free  State,  those  fonns  and  inrti. 
tutions,  by  which  liberty  is  secured,  the  public  good  coih 
suited,  and  the  avarice  or  ambition  of  particular  men  re- 
strained and  punished.  Nothing  does  more  honour  to 
human  nature  than  to  see  it  susceptible  of  ^o  noble  m  paip* 
sion ;  as  nothing  can  be  a  greater  indication  of  meanneia 
of  heart  in  any  man  than  to  see  him  destitute  of  it.  A 
roan  who  loves  only  himself  without  regard  to  friendship 
and  deiert,  merits  the  severest  blame ;  and  a  man  who  is 
only  susceptible  of  friendship,  without  public  spirit,  or  a 
regard  to  the  community,  is  deficient  in  the  most  mate* 
rial  part  of  virtue. 

But  this  is  a  subject  which  needs  not  be  longer  insisted 
on  at  present  There  are  enow  of  zealots  on  both  sides» 
who  kindle  up  the  passions  of  their  partisans,  and,  under 
pretence  of  public  good,  pursue  the  interests  and  ends  of 
their  particular  £eiction«  For  my  part,  I  shall  always  be 
more  fond  of  promoting  moderation  than  zeal ;  thou^ 
perhaps  the  surest  way  of  producing  moderatioa  in  every 

party,  is  to  increase  our  leal  for  the  public.    Letusther^ 

< 

•  T.  Uvtt»  Ubb  vill.  csp.  1S» 

Cwnbstim  MuliSMDt  pour  It  cboii  dt  tyrani. 

€oiysivLS> 
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fere  tijj  if  it  be  possible,  from  the  foregoing  dodrine,  to 
draw  m  .lesson  of  moderatioii  with  regard  to  the  parties 
into  which  oar  country  is  at  present  divided ;  at  the  same 
time^  that  we  allow  not  this  moderation  to  ablte  the  in- 
dostry  and  passion^  with  whidi  every  individual  is  bound 
to  pforaiie  die  good  of  his  country. 

.  Tliose  who  either  attack  or  defend  a  minister  in  such  a 
gwrefument  as  ours,  where  the  utmost  liberty  is  allowed, 
tiwnya  cany  matters  to  an  extreme^  and  exaggerate  his 
laerit  or  demerit  with  regard  to  the  public.  His  enemies 
are  aure  to  charge  him  with  the  greatest  enormities,  both 
Sb  domestic  and  foreign  management;  and  th^re  is  no 
■M'SUWMW  or  crime,  erf' which,  in  their  account,  he  is  not 
capaMe.  Unnecessary  wars^  scandalous  treaties,  profusion 
ef  public  treasure,  oppressive  taxes,  every  kind  of  mal-ad- 
ministratioD,  is  ascribed  to  him.  To  aggravate  the  charge, 
his  pernicious  conduct,  it  is  said,  will  extend  its  baneful 
inllQence  even  to  posterity,  by  undermining  the  best  con* 
fititution  m  the  world,  and  disordering  that  wise  system  of 
ImwBf  institutions,  and  customs,  by  which  our  ancestors, 
daring  so  maiqr  centuries,  have  been  so  happily  governed. 
He  is  not  only  a  wicked  minister  in  himself,  but  has  re- 
moved erery  security  provided  against  wicked  ministers 
fiir  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  partisans  of  the  minister  make 
bk  puuigyrk  nm  as  high  as  the  accDsation  against  hiiD, 
and  edebrate  his  wise,  steady,  and  moderate  conduct  in 
livery  part  of  his  administration.  The  honour  and  inte- 
rest of  the  nation  supported  abroad,  public  credit  main- 
tained at  home,  persecution  restrained,  faction  subdued ; 
die  merit  of  all  these  blessings  is  ascribed  solely  to  the 
minister.  At  the  same  time,  he  crowns  all  his  other  me- 
rits by  a  religious  care  of  the  best  constitution  in  the 
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work],  wliicli  he  has  preserved  in  all  its  partSi  and  hsS 
transmitted  entire,  to  be  the  happiness  and  security,  of  the 
latest  postwity. 

When  this  accusation  and  panegyricare  received  by  the 
partisans  of  each  party,  no  wonder  they  beget  an  extraor- 
dinary ferment  on  both  aides,  and  fill  the  nation  with  vio- 
lent animosities.  But  I  would  fisun  persuade  these  party 
zealots,  that  there  is  a  flat  contradiction  both  in  the  accifr- 
sation  and  panegyric,  and  that  it  were  impossible  for  ei- 
ther of  them  to  run  so  high,  were  it  not  for  this  contra- 
diction.     If  our  constitution  be  really  that  noble  fabric^ 

• 

CA«  pride  qf  Britain^  the  envy  qf  our  neighbour $^  raieed  by 
the  labour  <^  so  many  centuries^  repaired  at  the  expense  qf 
somany  millions,  and  cemented  by  such  a  prqfusionqfblood^; 
I  say,  if  our  constitution  does  in  any  degree  deserve  these 
eulogies,  it  would  never  have  suffered  a  wicked  and  weak 
minister  to  govern  triumphantly  for  a  course  of  twenty 
years,  when  opposed  by  the  greatest  geniuses  in  the  na- 
tion, who  exercised  the  utmost  liberty  of  tongue  and  pen, 
in  parliament,  and  in  their  frequent  appeals  to  the  people. 
But,  if  the  minister  be  wicked  and  weak,  to  the  degree  so 
strenuously  insisted  on,  the  constitution  must  be  faulty  in 
its  original  principles,  and  he  cannot  consistently  be  char- 
ged with  undermining  the  best  form  of  government  in  the 
world.     A  constitution  is  only  so  far  good,  as  it  provides 
a  remedy  against  mal-administration ;  and  if  the  British, 
when  in  its  greatest  vigour,  and  repaired  by  two  such  re- 
'  markable  events,  as  the  BetfobUkm  and  Accession^  by  which 
•^ur  ancient  royal  family  was  sacrificed  to  it ;  if  our  con- 
itttotioii,  I  say,  with  so  great  advantages,  does  not,  in 
fiuct,  provide  any  such  remedy,  we  are  rather  beholden  to 

*  OiMcrUtion  on  Pirties,  Letter  X« 
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my  minister  who  UDdermines  it,  and  affords  U9  an  oppor- 
tunity of  erecting  a  better  in  its  place. 

I  w«NiId  employ  tlie  same  tiqpics  to  moderate  ihe  zeal 
of  dMwe  who  defend  the  minister.  1$  tmr  opwfifirfwm  so 
eoBetUadf  Then  a  change  of  ministry  can  be  no  soch 
dreadful  eroit;  since  it  is  essential  to  such  a  constitution, 
in  every  ministry,  both  to  preserve  itself  from  violation, 
and  to  prevent  all  enormities  in  the  administratioD.  1$ 
itmr  ttmtHMion  very  bad f  .Then  so  extraordinary  a  jea* 
lousy  and  i^)prehension,  on  accoidit  of  changes,  is  ill 
placed ;  and  a  man  should  no  more  be  anxious  in  this  case, 
than  a  husband,  who  had  married  a  woman  from  the  stews, 
should  be  watchful  to  prevent  her  infidelity.  Public  af- 
fairs, in  such  a  government,  must  necessarily  go  to  con- 
fusion, by  whatever  hands  they  are  conducted ;  and  the 
zeal  cfpatriois  is  in  that  case  much  less  requisite  than  the 
patience  and  submission  of  philosophers.  The  virtue  and 
good  intentions  of  Cato  and  Brutus  are  highly  laudable ; 
but  to  what  purpose  did  their  zeal  serve  ?  Only  to  hasten 
the  fatal  period  of  the  Roman  government,  and  render  its 
convulsions  and  dying  agonies  more  violent  and  painful. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  public  affairs 
deserve  no  care  and  attention  at  all.  Would  men  be  mo- 
derate and  consistent,  their  claims  might  be  admitted ;  at 
least  might  be  examined.  The  counin^party  might  still 
assert,  that  our  constitution,  though  excellent,  will  admit 
of  mal-administration  to  a  certain  degree ;  and  therefore, 
if  the  minister  be  bad,  it  is  proper  to  oppose  him  with  a 
suUabk  degree  of  zeal.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
court-party  may  be  allowed,  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
minister  were  good,  to  defend,  and  with  some  zeal  too,  his 
administration.  I  would  only  persuade  men  not  to  con- 
tend, as  if  they  were  fighting  pro  arts  etfociSy  and  change 
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a  good  constitution  into  a  bad  one,  by  the  violence  of  their 
factions. 

I  have  not  here  considered  any  thing  that  is  personal  in 
the  present  controversy.  In  the  best  civil  constitution^ 
where  every  man  is  strained  by  the  most  rigid  laws,  it 
is  easy  to  discover  either  the  good  or  bad  intentions  of  a 
minister^  and  to  judge,  whether  his  personal  character  de^ 
serve  love  or  hatred.  But  such  questions  are  of  littk  im- 
portance to  the  public,  and  Iny  those,  who  employ  thdjr 
pens  upcm  tihem,  under  a  just  suspicion  either  of  malevo- 
lence  or  of  flattery* 
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^  VTUlxu  <>ppc4irv  more  surprUing  la  thoso  wlto  comicQ 
ItiUDMi  nflhirk  with  u  pliilnitoiililciil  eye,  than  Uic  c 
triLb  i*lini>  llic  nukny  an  i^ircrnvd  \)y  thu  few ;  and  Ij 
implicit  fnlMnissiou,  nitli  which  men  resign  thm-own  ■ 
dmeoU  and  pcuiiiDS  to  thuse  of  tbeii'  rulers.     When  ^ 
ioqain:  by  what  iiujuis  tbU  wooder  is  ejected,  wc  «h| 
find*  limit  00  Forix  is  Mlwayson  tl>e  side  uf  the  govei 
the  goTKTaors  hun-  iiutfiing  to  eupport  t}icm  hut  opiiiioQ/1 
It  ii^  therefore,  on  opiniou  only  thai  goTertunenL  i»  fouiH^I 
ed;  and  this  inaxim  extends  to  the  most  despotic  nn^l 
IDOM  mUttary  govenimciil-i,  as  well  as  to  the  most  free  a 
BHMt  popular.     Tlie  soldan  of  Egypt^  or  the  emperor  0 
Rome,  might  drive  biti  harmleu  sabjects,  like  brute  bcnaH 
against  their  sentiments  and  inclination  :  But  he  must,  a 
h»it,  hart!  led  his   mamatiJuu,  or pratoritm  UauU,  I" 
men.  by  their  opinion. 

C^miion  t>  of  two  kimb,  to  wit,  opinion  of  int£RE9^1 
and  opinion  of  uiuht.     By  opinion  of  interest^  1  chief 
nadentand  the  tense  of  the  general  advouUigc  whicti  iM] 
Koped  from  gorerwncnt;  together  with  the  persuasion, 
ihal  the  porticalar  government,  which  la  established^  is 
equally  advantagcoua  with  any  oth«r  that  could  easily  be 
MllUd.     When  thU  oi>iuion  prerails  among  tlie  general^  I 
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ty  of  a  state,  or  among  those  who  have  the  force  in  their 
hands,  it  gives  great  security  to  any  government 

Right  is  of  two  kinds ;  right  to  Power  and  right  to  Pro* 
perty.  What  prevalence  opinion  of  the  first  kind  has 
over  mankind,  may  easily  be  understood,  by  observing  the. 
attachment  which  all  nations  have  to  their  ancient  govern- 
ment, and  even  to  those  names  which  have  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  antiquity.  Antiquity  always  begets  the  opinion  of 
right ;  and  whatever  disadvantageous  sentiments  we  may 
entertain  of  mankind,  they  are  always  found  to  be  prodi- 
gal both  of  blood  and  treasure  in  the  maintenance  of  pu- 
blic justice.  There  is,  indeed,  no  particular,  in  which,  at 
first  sight,  there  may  appear  a  greater  contradiction  in  the 
firame  of  the  human  mind  than  the  present.  When  men 
act  in  a  faction,  they  are  apt,  without  shame  or  remorse, 
to  neglect  all  the  ties  of  honour  and  morality,  in  order  to 
serve  their  party ;  and  yet,  when  a  faction  is  formed  upon 
a  point  of  right  or  principle,  there  is  no  occasion  where 
men  discover  a  greater  obstinacy,  and  a  more  determined 
sense  of  justice  and  equity.  The  same  social  disposition 
of  mankind  is  the  cause  of  these  contradictory  appearances. 

It  is  sufficiently  understood,  that  the  opinion  of  right  to 
property  is  of  moment  in  all  matters  of  government  A 
noted  author  has  made  property  the  foundation  of  all  go- 
vernment ;  and  most  of  our  political  writers  seem  inclined 
to  follow  him  in  that  particular.  This  is  carrying  the  mat- 
ter too  far ;  but  still  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  opinion  of 
right  to  property  has  a  great  influence  in  this  subject 

Upon  these  three  (pinions,  therefore,  of  public  inieresiy 
of  right  to  pawetj  and  of  riffhi  to  propertyy  are  all  govern- 
ments founded,  and  all  authority  of  the  few  over  the  ma- 
ny. There  are  indeed  other  principles,  which  add  force  to 
these,  and  determine,  limit,  or  alter  their  operation ;  such 
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as  mlf-VHietMifiar  and  c^ectUm  .*  Bat  still  we  may  assert, 
that  these  other  principles  can  have  no  influence  alone, 
bat  siqppose  the  antecedent  inflnence  of  those  opinions 
above  mentioned.     They  are,  therefore,  to  be  esteemed 
the  secondary,  not  the  original  principles  of  government* 
For,  finiy  as  to  ndf-^inkrett^  by  which  I  mean  the  ex« 
pectation  of  piurticular  rewards,  distinct  from  the  general 
protection  which  we  receive  from  government,  it  is  evi-? 
dent  that  the  magistrate's  authority  must  be  antecedently 
established,  at  least  be  hoped  for,  in  order  to  produce  this 
expectation.     The  prospect  of  reward  may  augment  his 
authority  with  regard  to  some  particular  persons ;  but  can 
never  give  birth  to  it,  with  regard  to  the  public.     Men 
naturally  look  for  the  greatest  favours  from  their  friends 
and  acquaintance;  and  therefore,  the  hopes  of  any  consi-* 
derable  number  of  the  state  would  never  centre  in  2ar^  par- 
ticular set  of  men,  if  these  men  had  no  other  title  to  ma- 
gistracy, and  had  no  separate  influence  over  the  opinions 
of  mankind.     The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to 
the  other  two  principles  <£  fear  and  affection.     No  man 
would  have  any  reason  Xofiar  the  fury  of  a  tyrant,  if  he 
had  no  authority  over  any  but  from  fear ;  since,  as  a  single 
man,  his  bodily  force  can  reach  but  a  small  way,  and  idl 
the  fiurther  power  he  possesses  must  be  founded  either  on 
our  own  opinion,  or  on  the  presumed  opinion  of  others. 
And  though  affection  to  wisdom  and  virtue  in  a  sovereign 
extends  very  far,  and  has  great  influence ;  yet  he  must  an- 
tecedoatly  be  supposed  invested  with  a  public  character, 
otherwise  the  public  esteem  will  serve  him  in  no  stead,  nor 
will  his  virtue  have  any  influence  beyond  a  narrow  sphere. 
A  government  may  endure  for  several  ages,  though  the 
balance  of  power  and  the  balance  of  property  do  not  coin- 
cide.    This  chiefly  happens, where  any  rank  or  order  of 
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the  state  has  acquired  a  large  share  in  the  property ;  bttt^ 
bom  the  cmginal  constitution  of  the  goYemment,  has  no 
share  in  the  power.  Under  what  pretence  would  any  iii-» 
dividual  of  that  order  assume  authority  in  public  affiurs  ? 
As  men  are  commonly  much  attached  to  their  ancient  go^ 
yemmentf  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  public  would 
ever  feiYOur  such  usurpations.  But  where  the  original  cotJk* 
stitution  allows  any  share  of  power^  though  small,  to  an 
order  of  men,  who  possess  a  large  share  of  property,  it  is 
easy  for  them  gradually  to  stretch  their  authority,  and 
bring  the  balance  of  power  to  coincide  with  that  of  proper^ 
ty.  This  has  been  the  case  with  the  House  of  Commons 
in  England. 

Most  writers  that  have  treated  of  the  British  govern^ 
ment,  have  siqiposed,  that  as  the  Lower  House  reprei* 
salts  all  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  its  weight  in  the 
scale  is  proportioned  to  the  property  and  power  of  all 
irtiom  it  represents*  But  this  principle  must  not  be  re* 
ceived  as  absolutely  true.  For  though  the  people  are  apt 
to  attach  themselves  more  to  the  House  of  Commons  than 
to  any  other  member  of  the  constitution ;  that  House  being 
chosen  by  them  as  their  representatives,  and  as  the  public 
guardians  of  their  liberty :  yet  are  there  instances  where 
die  House,  even  when  in  opposition  to  the  crown,  has 
not  been  followed  by  the  people ;  as  we  may  particularly 
observe  of  the  iarp  House  of  Commons  in  the  reign  of 
King  William.  Were  the  members  obliged  to  receive 
instructions  from  their  constituents,  like  the  Dutch  depu- 
ties, this  would  entirely  alter  the  case ;  and  if  such  im^ 
mense  power  and  riches,  as  those  of  all  the  commons  of 
Great  Britain,  were  brought  into  the  scale,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive,  that  the  crown  could  either  influence  that 
multitude  of  people,  or  withstand  that  balance  of  property. 
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It  is  true,  the  crown  has  great  mfluence  over  the  collective 
body  in  the  elections  of  members ;  but  were  this  influence, 
which  at  present  is  only  exerted  once  in  seven  years,  to  be 
emi^yed  in  bringing,  over  the  people  to  every  vote,  it 
would  soon  be  wasted,  and  no  skill,  popularity,  or  revenue 
could  support  it.  I  must,  therefore,  be  of  opinion,  that 
an  alteratbn  in  this  particular  would  introduce  a  total 
alteration  in  our  government,  and  would  soon  reduce  it 
to  a  pure  republic ;  and,  perhaps,  to  a  republic  of  no  in- 
eonv^ent  form.  For  though  the  people,  collected  in  a 
tiody  like  the  Roman  tribes,  be  qoite  unfit  fpr  govem- 
jnent,  yet  when  dispersed  in  small  bodies,  they  are  more 
susceptible  both  of  reason  and  order ;  the  force  of  popular 
currents  and  tides  is,  in  a  great  measure,  broken ;  and  the 
public  interest  may  be  pursued  with  some  method  akid 
constaaqr*  But  it  is  needless  to  reason  any  farther  con- 
eeming  a  iarm  of  government,  whidi  is  never  likely  to 
have  place  in  Ghreat  Britain,  and  which  seems  not  to  be 
the  aim  of  any  party  amongst  us.  Let  us  cherish  and  hnr 
prove  our  ancient  government  as  much  as  possible,  with- 
out encouraging  a  passion  for  such  dangerous  novelties. 
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OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

JM.AN,  bom  in  a  family,  is  compelled  to  maintain  society^ 
from  necessity,  firom  natural  inclination,  and  from  habit. 
The  same  creature,  in  his  farther  progress,  is  engaged  to 
establish  political  society,  in  order  to  administer  justice ; 
without  which  there  can  be  no  peace  among  them,  nor 
safety,  nor  mutual  intercourse.  We  are,  therefore,  to 
look  upon  all  the  vast  apparatus  of  our  government,  as 
having  ultimately  no  other  object  or  purpose  but  the  dis- 
tribution of  justice,  or,  in  other  words,  the  support  of  the 
twelve  judges.  Kings  and  parliaments,  fleets  and  armies, 
officers  of  the  court  and  revenue,  ambassadors,  ministers, 
and  privy-counsellors,  are  all  subordinate  in  their  end  to 
this  part  of  administration.  Even  the  clergy,  as  their 
duty  leads  them  to  inculcate  morality,  may  justly  be 
thought,  so  far  as  regards  this  world,  to  have  no  other 
useful  object  of  their  institution. 

All  men  are  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  justice  to  main- 
tain peace  and  order ;  and  all  men  are  sensible  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  peace  and  order  for  the  maintenance  of  society. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  strong  and  obvious  necessity, 
such  is  the  frailty  or  perverseness  of  our  nature  !  it  is  im- 
possible to  keep  men,  faithfully  and  unerringly,  in  the 
paths  of  justice.     Some  extraordinary  circumstances  may 
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iii|ip»i  in  which  a  man  finds  his  interests  to  be  more 
pramoCed  by  Brand  or  rapine,  dian  hnrt  by  the  breach 
whidi  his  injustice  makes  in  the  social  union.  Bat  much 
jDore  frequently  he  is  sedoced  from  his  great  and  impor- 
tant^ but  distant  interests,  by  the  allorement  of  present, 
dMmg^  often  very  frivolous  temptations.  This  great  weak* 
ness  is  incurable  in  human  nature. 

Men  musty  therefore,  endeaTOur  to  palliate  what  they 
cannot  cure.  They  must  institute  some  persons  under 
die  iqgpellatian  of  magistrates,  whose  peculiar  office  it  is 
to  point  out  the  decrees  of  equity,  to  punish  transgressors, 
lo  correct  fraud  and  violence,  and  to  oblige  men,  however 
frinrfant,  to  consult  their  own  real  and  permanent  inte- 
rests. In  a  word,  obedience  is  a  new  du^  which  must  be 
invented  to  support  that  of  justice,  and  the  ties  of  equi^ 
■UBt  be  corroborated  by  those  of  all^^iance. 

Bat  still,  viewing  matters  in  an  abstract  light,  it  may 
be  dioag^t,  diat  nothing  is  gained  by  this  alliance,  and 
that  the  factitious  du^  of  obedience,  from  its  very  nature,- 
lajs  as  fed>le  a  hold  of  the  human  mind,  as  the  primitive 
natoial  duty  of  justice.  Peculiar  interests  and  pre-' 
temptations  may  overcome  the  one  as  well  as  the 
odier.  Tliey  are  equally  exposed  to  the  same  iiiconve«- 
nJCTicff^  And  the  man,  who  is  inclined  to  be  a  bad  neigh- 
boor,  must  be  led  by  the  same  motives,  well  or  ill  under- 
tfood,  to  be  a  bad  citizen  and  subject.  Not  to  mention, 
that  the  magistrate  himself  may  often  be  negligent,  or 
partial,  or  unjust  in  his  administration. 

Experience,  however,  proves  that  there  is  a  great  dif- 
fierenoe  between  the  cases.  Order  in  society,  we  find,  U 
much  better  maintained  by  means  of  government ;  and 
oar  dn^  to  the  magistrate  is  more  strictly  guarded  by  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  than  our  duty  to  our  fellow- 
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citixei»«     Tlie  love  of  dominion  is  so  strong  in  the  breaal 
of  man,  that  many  not  only  safamit  to,  bat  coiin  all  the 
dangers,  and  fiitigaesy  and  cares  of  govemment;  andmdv 
once  raised  to  that  station,  though  often  led  astray  by  pri-^ 
vate  passions,  find,  in  ordinary  cases,  a  visible  interest  in 
the  impartial  administration  of  justice*    The  persoBs,  who 
first  attain  this  distinction  by  the  consent,  tacit  or  express, 
of  the  people,  most  be  endowed  with  superior  personal 
qualities  of  valour,  force,  integrity,  or  prudence^  wbicb 
command  respect  and  confidence :  and,  after  govenunent 
Is  established,  a  regard  to  birth,  rank,  and  station,  has  » 
mighty  influence  over  men,  and  enforces  the  decrees  of  the 
magistrate.     The  prince  or  leader  exclaims  against  every 
disorder  which  disturbs  his  society.     He  summons  all  his 
partisans  and  all  men  of  probity  to  aid  him  in  oorrecting; 
and  redressing  it :  and  he  is  readily  followed  by  all  indi^ 
ferent  persons  in  the  execution  of  his  office^    He  soon  ac- 
quires the  power  of  rewarding  these  services ;  and  in  the 
progress  c^  society,  he  establishes  subordinate  minister%' 
and  often  a  military  force,  who  find  on  immediate  and  a 
visible  interest  in  supporting  his  authority.    Habit  soon 
consolidates  what  other  principles  of  human  nature  had 
iroperfecdy  founded ;  and  men,  once  accustomed  to  obe- 
dience, never  think  of  departing  fi'om  that  path,  in  which 
they  and  their  ancestors  have  constantly  trod,  and  to  which 
they  are  confined  by  so  many  uigent  and  visible  modves* 
But  though  this  progress  of  human  affairs  may  i^pear 
certain  and  inevitable,  and  though  the  support  which  al- 
legiance brings  to  justice  be  founded  on  obvious  principles 
of  human  nature,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  men  should 
beforehand  be  able  to  discover  them,  or  foresee  their  ope* 
ration.     Government  c<nnmences  more  casually  and  more 
imperfectly.    It  is  probable,  diat  the  first  ascendant  of  one 
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UlU'  orer  multitiides  began  during  a  state  of  war ;  where 
the  raperiority  of  courage  and  dT  genius  disooyen;  itself 
nioit  visibly,  where  unanimity  and  cbncert  are  most  t^eqtii'- 
site,  and  where  the  pernicious  tffkttA  of  disorder  afe  most 
sensibly  felt  The  long  continuance  of  that  state,  aii  inci^ 
dent  common  among  savage  tfibes,  inured  the  people  to 
sobmission ;  and  if  the  chieftain  possessed  as  much  equity 
as  prudence  and  valour,  he  became,  ^ven  during  peace^ 
the  arbiter  of  all  diflbrences,  and  could  gradually,  by  a 
mixture  of  force  and  consent,  establish  his  authority.  The 
benefit  sensibly  felt  from  his  influence,  made  it  be  cherish^ 
ed  by  the  people,  at  least  by  the  peaceable  and  well-dis- 
posed among  them ;  and  if  his  scm  enjoyed  the  same  good 
qualities,  government  advanced  the  sooner  tp  maturity 
and  perfection ;  but  was  still  in  a  feeble  state,  till  the  far^ 
tber  progress  of  improvement  procured  the  magistrate  U 
revenue,  and  enabled  him  to  bestow  rewards  on  the  seve- 
ral instmmehts  of  his  administration,  and  to  inflict  punish-' 
inents  on  the  refractory  and  disobedient  Before  th$t  pe- 
riod, eiach  eitertion  of  his  influence  must  have  been  parti- 
cular, and  founded  on  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case.  After  it,  submission  was  no  longer  a  matter  of 
Acict  in  the  bulk  of  the  community,  but  was  rigorously 
exacted  by  the  authority  of  the  supreme  ihftgistrate. 

In  all  govenunents,  there  is/  a  perpetual  intestine  strug-' 
gle,  open  or  secret,  between  Authority  and  Liberty  ; 
and  neither  of  them  can  ever  absolutely  prevail  in  the  con- 
test A  great  sacrifice  of  liberty  must  necessarily  be  made 
b  every  government;  yet  even  the  authority,  which  con- 
fines liberty,  can  never,  and  perhaps  ought  never,  in  any 
constitution,  to  become  quite  entire  and  uncontrollable. 
The  sultan  is  master  of  the  life  and  fortune  of  any  indivi- 
dual ;  but  will  not  be  permitted  to  impose  new  taxes  on 
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bis  subjects :  a  Frendi  monarcb  can  impose  taxes  at  fl 
sore ;  but  wotild  find  it  dangerous  to  attempt  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  individuals.  Religion  alsoi  in  most  countries, 
is  commonly  found  to  be  a  very  intractable  principle ;  and 
other  principles  or  prejudices  firequently  resist  all  the  ao- 
thori^  of  the  civil  magistrate ;  whose  power,  being  found- 
ed on  opinion,  can  never  subvert  other  opinions,  equally 
rooted  with  that  of  his  title  to  dominion.  The  govern- 
ment, which,  in  common  appellation,  receives  the  appel- 
lation of  free,  is  that  which  admits  of  a  partition  of  power 
among  several  members,  whose  united  authority  is  no 
less,  or  is  commonly  greater,  than  that  of  any  monarch ; 
but  who^  in  the  usual  course  of  administration,  must  act 
by  general  and  equal  laws,  that  are  previously  known  to 
all  the  members,  and  to  all  their  suljeets*  In  this  seUse^ 
it  must  be  owned,  that  liberty  is  the  perfection  of  civil  so* 
defy ;  but  still  authority  must  be  acknowledged  essential 
to  its  very  existence :  and  in  those  contests,  which  so  of- 
ten take  place  between  the  one  and  the  other,  the  latter 
may,  on  that  account,  challenge  the  preference.  Unless 
perhaps  one  may  say  (and  it  may  be  said  with  some  rea* 
son)  diat  a  circumstance,  which  is  essential  to  the  exit* 
tence  of  civil  society,  must  always  support  itself,  and  needs 
be  guarded  with  less  jealonsy»  than  one  that  contributes 
only  to  its  perfection,  which  the  indolence  of  men  is  90 
apt  to  neglect,  or  their  ignorance  to  overlook. 
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OF  THE  INDEPENDENCY  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

IT  OUTICAL  writers  have  established  it  as  a  maxim,  that, 
in  oontriving  any  system  of  govermnent,  and  finng  the 
several  checks  and  controls  of  the  constitution,  every  man 
aught  to  be  supposed  a  knave,  and  to  have  no  other  end, 
ia  all  his  acti<ms,  than  private  interest  By  this  interest 
wa  most  govere  him,  and,  by  means  of  it,  make  him,  not- 
withstanding his  insatiable  avarice  and  ambition,  co-ope- 
late  to  public  good.  Without  this,  say  they,  we  shall  in 
vain  boast  of  the  advantages  of  any  constitution,  and  shall 
fiad,  in  the  «id,  Ihat  we  have  no  security  for  our  liberties 
er  possessions,  except  the  good-will  of  our  rulers,  that  is^ 
we  shall  have  no  security  at  aH. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  just  poUikal  maxim,  Aai  every  man 
wmM  be  ufpesed  a  knave ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it 
appears  somewhat  strange,  that  a  maxim  should  be  true  in 
poUHce  which  is  false  in  JacL  But  to  satisfy  us  on  this 
head,  we  may  consider,  that  men  are  generally  more  ho- 
nest in  their  private  than  in  their  public  capacity,  and  will 
go  greater  lengths  to  serve  a  party,  than  when  their  own 
private  interest  is  alone  concerned*  Honour  is  a  great 
check  upon  mankind :  But  where  a  considerable  body  of 
iQen  act  together,  this  check  is  in  a  great  measure  remo- 
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ved ;  since  a  man  is  sure  to  be  approved  of  by  his  own  pat^ 
tjTy  for  what  promotes  the  common  interest;  and  he  soon 
learns  to  despise  the  clamours  of  adversaries.  To  which 
we  may  add,  that  every  court  or  senate  is  determined  by 
the  greater  number  of  voices;  so  that,  if  self-interest  in^ 
fiuences  only  the  majority,  (as  it  will  always  do^)  the  whole 
senate  follows  the  allurements  of  this  separate  interest,  and 
nets  as  if  it  contained  not  one  member  who  had  any  r^^d 
tb  public  interest  and  liberty. 

When  there  ofiers,  therefore,  to  our  censure  and  exami- 
nation, any  plan  of  government,  real  or  imaginary,  where 
the  power  is  distributed  among  several  courts^  and  several 
bnlers  of  men,  we  should  always  consider  the  separatx>in« 
terest  of  each  court,  and  each  order;  and,  if  we  find  that 
by  the  skilful  division  of  power,  tbif  interest  must  neces« 
sarily,  in  its  operation,  concur  with  the  public,  we  may 
pronounce  that  government  to  be  wise  and  happy.  I^ 
on  the  contrary,  separate  interest  be  not  checked,  and  be 
aot  directed  to  the  public,  we  ought  to  look  for  nothing 
but  faction,  disorder,  and  tyranny  from  such  a  govem*^ 
ment  In  this  opinion  I  am  justified  by  experience,  as 
well  as  by  the  authority  of  all  philosophers  and  p<diti«* 
cians,  both  ancient  and  modem. 

How  much,  therefor^  would  it  have  surprised  such  a  ge- 
nius as  Cicero  or  Tacitus,  to  have  been  told,  that  in  a  fu- 
ture age,  there  should  arise  a  very  regular  system  of  ifiadRBcl 
government,  where  the  authority  was  so  distributed,  that 
one  rank,  whenever  it  pleased,  might  swallow  up  all  the 
rest,  and  engross  tlie  whole  power  of  the  constitution. — 
Such  a  government,  they  would  say,  will  not  be  a  mixed 
government.  For  so  great  is  the  natural  ambition  of  men« 
that  they  are  never  satisfied  with  power ;  and  if  one  order 
\of  men,  by  pursuing  its  own  interest,  can  usuq)  upon  every 
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otbor  ordeci  U  vUl  certamly  do  so^  and  render  iUelf,  as 
fiur  «^  poaaibkw  absolute  ai¥i  MnowtrpUable. 
.   Butt  ia  this  opiniQu^  experience  diews  they  would  have 
been  mitfiilMm ;  fp€  tkk  ia  actuaUj  the  case  with  the  Bri- 
iiah  comtitntioiv    Tbi  dmre  of  power,  allotted  by  pur 
conttiitatioii  to  the  houae  of  130iqidoo%  is  so  great,  that  it 
abaolotely  coBuniuids  all  the  other  parts  of  the  government. 
The  kiiig^s  legislative  power  is  plainly  no  proper  check  to 
it ;  for  ihou^  the  lung  has  n  negative  in  framing  laws, 
jrei  this,  in  fact,  is  esteemed  of  so  little  moment,  that  what- 
efer  is  voted  by  the  two  houses,  is  always  sure  to  pass  into 
»  law,  and  the  royal  assent  is  little  better  than  a  form. 
The  princqial  weight  of  the  crown  lies  in  the  executive 
power.    But  besides  that  the  executive  power  in  every  go- 
vernment is  altogether  subordinate  to  the  legislative;  be- 
sides this,  I  say,  the  taiercise  of  this  power  requires  an  im- 
nenae  expense,  and  the  commons  have  assumed  to  them- 
selves the  sole  right  of  granting  money.     How  easy, 
thcsefore^  would  it  be  for  that  house  to  wrest  from  the 
crown  all  these  powers,  one  after  another ;  by  making  eve- 
fj  grant  oooditional,  and  choosing  their  time  so  well,  tliat 
their  vefiisal  of  supply  should  only  distress  the  government, 
without  giving  foreign  powers  any  advitntage  over  us?  Did 
the  hoose  of  commons  depend  in  the  same  manner  upon 
die  king,  and  had  none  of  the  members  any  property  but 
bom  his  gift,  would  not  he  command  all  their  resolutionsi 
«nd  be  from  that  moment  absolute  ?  As  to  the  house  of 
lords,  they  are  a  very  powerful  support  to  the  crown,  so 
long  as  they  are,  in  their  turn,  supported  by  it;  but  both 
experience  and  reason  shew,  that  they  have  no  force  or  au- 
thority sufficient  to  maintain  themselves  alone,  without  such 
support 
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How,  therefore,  shall  we  solve  this  paradox  ?  And  bjr 
what  means  is  this  member  of  our  constitutioii  oonfiiied 
within  the  proper  limits;  since,  fitim  onr  very  oonstitiitiooy 
it  must  necessarily  have  as  much  power  as  it  demands,  and 
can  only  be  confined  by  itself?  How  is  diis  coosistenl 
with  our  experience  of  human  nature?  I  answer,  dmttba 
interest  of  the  body  is  here  restrained  by  that  of  the  hidi« 
viduals,  and  that  the  house  of  commons  stretches  not  its 
power,  because  sudb  an  usurpation  would  be  contrary  to 
the  interest  of  the  majority  of  its  members.  The  crown 
has  so  many  offices  at  its  disposal,  that,  when  assisted  by 
die  honest  and  disinterested  part  of  the  house,  it  will  aU 
ways  command  the  resolutions  of  the  whole,  so  fiur,  at  least, 
as  to  preserve  the  ancient  constitution  from  danger.  We 
may,  therefore,  give  to  this  influence  what  name  we  please ; 
we  may  call  it  by  the  invidious  appellations  of  comfMkm 
and  (kpmdmce  i  but  some  degree  and  some  kind  of  it  are 
inseparable  from  the  very  nature  of  the  constitution,  and 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  our  mixed  government. 

Instead,  then,  of  asserting*  absolutely,  that  the  depen* 
dence  of  parliament,  in  every  degree,  is  an  infringement 
of  British  liberty,  the  country-party  should  have  made  aone 
concessions  to  their  adversaries,  and  have  only  examined 
what  was  the  proper  degree  of  this  dependence,  beyond 
which  it  became  dangerous  to  liberty.  But  such  a  mode* 
ration  is  not  to  be  expected  in  party-men  of  any  kind. 
After  a  amcession  of  this  nature  all  declamation  must  be 
abandoned ;  and  a  calm  inquiry  into  the  proper  degree  of 
oonrt-influence  and  parliamentary  dependence  would  have 
been  expected  by  the  readers.  And  thou^  the  advan* 
tage,  in  such  a  controversy,  might  possibly  remain  to  the 

*  Set:  Di&scrtaiion  on  Fartic!!,  throughouU 
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/  ]pet  the  Tidoiy  woold  not  be  to  oonqriete 
as  thcj  imh  fior,  nor  wcjold  a  true  patriot  have  giTen  an 
CBliEe  loose  to  his  aeal,  fixrfisar  of  nmning  matters  into  a 
fflBtfaiyfgf^^wM*^  bydiminidiii^  too^&r  theinfloenoeof 
&e  cnmtL,  It  was,  tfaerefine,  dioaght  best  to  denj,  diat 
dus  euUeaM^  could  ever  be  dangerous  to  the  oonstitatioiH 
or  diat  the  crown  ooold  erer  have  too  litde  infloenoe  orer 
■iTHilwrs  of  parliament. 

All  questions  ooooeming  the  proper  medium  between 
estrones  are  diflkolt  to  be  dedded;  both  because  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  loordf  proper  to  fix  this  medium,  and  because 
dK  good  and  ill,  in  sudi  cases,  run  so  gradually  into  eadi 
odwr,  as  even  to  render  our  mntiimHi  doubtfol  and  un- 
certain. But  there  is  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  present 
cass^  which  would  embarrass  the  most  knowii^  and  most 
impartial  examiner.  The  power  of  the  crown  is  always 
lodged  in  a  single  person,  dther  king  or  minister;  and  as 
this  person  may  have  either  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  am- 
bition, capad^,  courage,  popularity,  or  fortune,  the  power, 
whidi  is  too  great  in  mie  hand,  may  become  too  litde  in 
another.  In  pure  republics,  where  the  author!^  is  distri- 
buted among  several  assemblies  or  senates,  the  checks  and 
eontrcds  are  more  regular  in  their  operation ;  because  the 
members  of  such  numerous  assemblies  may  be  presumed  to 
be alwi^  neariy  equal  in  capadty  and  virtue;  and  it  is  only 
didr  number,  riches,  or  authority,  which  enter  into  consi- 
deratton.  But  a  limited  monardiy  admits  not  of  any  such 
stabili^;  nor  i»it  possible  to  assign  to  the  crown  such  a  de- 
terminate d^ree  of  power,  as  unll,  in  every  hand,  form  a 
proper  counterbalance  to  the  other  parts  of  the  constitu- 
tion* Tlis  is  an  unavoidable  disadvantage,  among  the 
many  advantages,  attending  that  species  of  government 

•  See  Note  [B.] 
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WHJCTHSR  THE  BRITISH   GOVERNMENT  INCUNES  MORlS  TO 
ABSOLUTE  MOKARCUY9  OR  TO  A  REPUBLIC 

It  affiards  a  violent  prejudice  against  almoet  every  science^ 
tbat  DO  prudent  man)  however  sure  of  his  principles,  dares 
pct>phe8y  Gonceming  any  event,  or  foretell  the  remote  con- 
sequences of  things.    A  physician  will  not  venture  to  pro* 
BOttiice  concerning  the  condition  of  his  patient  a  fortnight 
or  a  month  after :  And  still  less  dares  a  politician  foretell 
tike  situation  of  public  affiurs  a  few  years  hence.     Harring* 
Ion  thought  himself  so  sure  of  his  general  principles,  thai 
Ik  bakmce  i^  power  dq^emds  on  that  qf  property^  that  he 
ventitred  to  pronounce  it  impossible  ever  to  re-establish 
moimrchy  in  England:  But  his  book  was  scarcely  pub* 
liahed  when  the  king  was  restored;  and  we  see,  that  mo- 
tiarehy  has  ever  since  subsisted  upon  the  same  footing  as 
beibre.      Notwithstanding  this  unlucky  example,  I  will 
venture  to  examine  an  important  question,  to  wit,  Whdho' 
He  BrilMk  Gocemmmt  indines  more  to  absobde  monarcAgf 
tfr.iQ  m  repMic;  and  in  which  ((f  these  two  species  qfgth 
wemment  ii  will  most  prcbabty  tertninate  f  As  there  seems 
not  to  be  any  great  danger  of  a  sudden  revolution  eitlier 
way,  I  shall  at  least  escape  the  shame  attending  my  teme- 
rity, if  I  should  be  found  to  have  been  mistaken. 

Those  wlio  assert,  that  the  bahiiice  of  our  government 
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inclines  towards  absolute  monarchy,  may  support  their  op»- 
akm  by  the  foUowing  reasons:  That  property  has  a  great 
mfloence  on  power  cannot  possibly  be  denied;  but  yet  the 
genealmMxit^tkaitiebakmceqfiksomdept^ 
Itmoe  qf  Ab  eiker^  must  be  receiTed  with  several  limitations. 
It  is  evident,  (hot  much  ksspcopertyinasin^handwiU 
bedUe  to ooonterbalance  a  greater  property  in  several:  not 
<Mily  becaose  it  is  difficult  to  make  many  persons  combine 
m  the  same  views  and  measures ;  but  because  property^ 
when  unbed,  causes  much  greater  dependence,  than  the 
same  proper^  wl^sn  dispars^  A  hundred  persons,  of 
Lto  1006  a»year  a*>piece,  can  consume  ail  their  income,  and 
nobody  shall  ever  be  the  better  for  them,  exc&pt  their  ser« 
vants  and  tradesmen^  who  jusdy  regard  their  profits  as  the 
product  of  their  own  labour.  But  a  man  possessed  6f 
L.100,000  a-year,  if  he  has  either  any  generosity,  or  any 
^cunning,  may  create  a  great  dep^idence  by  obligation^ 
and  still  a  greater  by  expectations.  Hence  we  may  db- 
serve^  that,  in  all  free  governments,  any  suligect  exorbitant- 
ly rich,  has  always  created  jealousy,  even  though  his  riches 
bore  no  proportion  to  those  of  the  state.  Crassas's  for- 
tune, if  I  remember  well,  amounted  only  ta  about  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  our  money ;  yet  we  find,  that  though 
his  genius  was  nothing  extraordinary,  he  was  able,  by  means 
of  his  riches  alone,  to  counterbalance^  during  his  lifetime, 
die  power  of  Pompey  as  well  as  thatof  Csesar,  who  after- 
wards became  master  of  the  world.  The  wealth  of  the 
Medici  made  them  masters  of  Florence ;  though,  it  is  pro- 
bable, it  was  not  considerable,  compared  to  the  united 
property  of  that  opulent  Republic. 

These  considerations  are  apt  to  make  one  entertain  a 
magnificent  idea  of  the  British  spirit  and  love  of  liberty ; 
since  we  could  maintain  our  free  government,  during  so 
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many  centuries,  against  our  sovereigns,  who,  besides  Che 
power,  and  dignity,  find  majesty  of  the  crown,  have  always 
been  possessed  of  auch  more  property,  than  any  subject 
has  ever  enjojred  in  any  conunonwealth.  But  it  may  be 
said,  that  this  spirit,  however  great,  will  never  be  aUe  to 
si^iport  itself  against  that  immense  propefty,  which  is  now 
lodged  in  the  king,  and  idiich  is  still  increasing.  Upon  a 
moderate  computation,  there  are  near  three  millions  a*year 
at  the  diqxMal  of  the  crown.  The  civil  list  amounts  to 
aear  a  million;  the  collection  of  all  taxes  to  apother;  and 
the  employments  in  the  army  and  navy,  together  with 
desiastical  preferments,  to  above  a  third  million  :• 
enormous  sum,  and  what  may  fairly  be  computed  to  be 
more  than  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  whole  income  and  labour 
of  the  kingdom.  When  we  add  to  this  great  property, 
the  increitting  luxury  of  the  nation,  our  proneness  to  cor* 
rnpticm,  together  with  the  great  power  and  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  and  the  command  of  military  force,  there  is  no 
one  but  must  despair  of  being  able,  without  extraordinary 
effi>rts,  to  support  our  free  government  much  longer  under 
these  disadvantages* 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  maintain,  that  the  bias 
of  the  British  government  leans  towards  a  republic,  may 
support  their  opinion  by  specious  arguments.  It  may  be 
said,  that  though  this  immense  property  in  the  crown  be 
joined  to  the  dignity  of  first  magistrate,  and  to  many  other 
I^al  powers  and  prerogatives,  which  should  naturally  give 
it  greater  influence ;  yet  it  really  becomes  less  dangerous 
to  liberty  upon  that  very  account  Were  Blngland  a  repub- 
lic, and  were  any  private  man  possessed  of  a  revenue,  a 
third,  or  even  a  tenth  part  as  large  as  that  of  the  crown, 
he  would  very  justly  excite  jealousy ;  because  he  would  in- 
fallibly have  great  authority  in  the  government   And  such 
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irregular  authority,  not  avowed  by  the  laws,,  is  always 
jcaute  dangerous  than  a  much  greater  authority  derived 
£poai-tliein«  :  A  man  possessed  of  usurped  power  eiUi  set 
no  bounds  to  his  pretensions :  His  partisans  have  liber^ 
to  hope  for  every  thing  in  his  favour :  His  enemies  pro- 
voke his  ambitioii  with  his  fears,  by  the  violence  of  their 
<q[qposition :  And  the  government  being  thrown  into  a  fer* 
men^  every  corrupted  humour  in  the  state  naturally  ga* 
thers  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  al^^al  authority,  thoi^ 
great,  has  always  some  bounds,  which  terminate  both  the 
hopes  and  pretensions  of  the  person  possessed  of  it :  The 
laws  must  have  provided  a  remedy  against  its  excesses : 
Such  an  eminent  magistrate  has  much  to  fear,  and  little 
to  hope  from  his  usurpaticms :  And  as  his  legal  authority 
is  quietly  submitted  to»  be  has  small  temptation  and  small 
opportuni^  of  extending  it  &rther«  Besides,  it  hq^iens 
with  rq^ard  to  ambitious  aims  and  projects,  what  may  be 
observed  with  regard  to  sects  of  philosophy  and  religion. 
A  new  sect  excites  such  a  ferment,  and  is  both  opposed 
and  defended  with  such  vehemence,  that  it  always  spreads 
fester,  and  multiplies  its  partisans  with  greater  rapidity,  than 
any  old  established  opinion,  recommended  by  the  sanction 
of  the  laws  and  of  antiquity.  Such  is  the  nature  of  novel- 
ty that,  where  any  thing  pleases,  it  becomes  doubly  agree- 
Ue,  if  new ;  but  if  it  displeases,  it  is  doubly  displeasing 
upon  that  very  account.  And,  in  most  cases,  the  violence 
of  enemies  is  favourable  to  ambitious  projects,  as  well  as 
the  zeal  <^  partisans. 

It  may  ferther  be  said,  that,  though  men  be  much  go- 
verned by  interest ;  yet  even  interest  itself,  and  all  human 
a&irs,  are  entirely  governed  by  opinion.  Now,  there  has 
been  a  sudden  and  sensible  change  in  the  opinions  of  men 
within  these  last  fifty  years,  by  the  progress  of  learning  and 
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of  liberty.  Most  people^  in  this  island,  have  divested  tiiieiii^ 
selves  i^  all  superstitious  reverence  to  names  and  aiitliovi- 
tyt  The  clergy  have  much:  lost  their  credit:  Their  pre- 
tensions  and  doctrines  have  been  ridiculed ;  ilnd  even  re^ 
ligion  can  scarcely  support  itself  in  the  world*  The  mert 
name  of  kmg  commands  little  respect ;  and  to  talk  of  a 
king  as  God's  vic^erent  on  earth,  or  to  give  him  any  of 
those  magnificent  title3  which  formerly  dazzled  mankind, 
would  but  excite  laughter  in  every  one.  Though  the 
crown,  by  means  of  its  large  revenue,  may  maintain  its  au* 
thority,  in  times  of  tranquillity,  upon  private  Interest  and 
influence ;  yet,  as  the  least  shock  or  convulsion  must  break 
all  these  interests  to  pieces,  the  royal  power,  being  no 
kmger  supported  by  the  settled  principles  and  opinions  of 
men,  will  immediately  dissolve.  Had  men  been  in  the 
same  disposition  at  the  ReifohMonj  as  they  are  at  present,' 
monardiy  would  have  run  a  great  risk  of  being  entirely 
lost  in  this  island. 

Durst  I  venture  to  deliver  my  own  sentiments  amidst 
these  opposite  arguments,  I  would  assert,  that,  unless 
tliere  hi^iperi  some  extraordinary  convulsion,  the  power 
of  the  crown,  by  means  of  its  large  revenue^  is  rather 
upon  the  increase ;  though  at  the  same  time  I  own,  thaf 
its  progress  seems  very  slow,  and  almost  insensible.  The 
tide  has  run  long  and, with  some  rapidity  to  the  side  of 
popular  government,  and  is  just  beginning  to  turn  towanb 
monarchy. 

It  is  well  known,  that  every  government  must  come  to 
a  period,  and  that  death  is  unavoidable  to  the  political  as 
wdl  as  to  the  animal  body.  But,  as  one  kind  of  death  may 
be  preferable  to  another,  it  may  be  inquired,  whether  it 
be  more  desirable  for  the  British  constitution  to  terminate 
in  a  popular  government,  or  in  an  absolute  monarchy  ? 
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Here  I  vould  frankly  decbure»  that,  thouglL  liberty  be  pre^ 
fieraUe  to  slavery,  in  almost  every  case ;  yet  I  should  ra«> 
iher  wish  to  see  an  absolute  monkrch  than  a  rqfmUio  ia 
diis  islaild.  For  let  us  consider  what  kiiid  of  repiiblic  we 
have  reason  to  expect  The  questioni  is  not  concerpiog 
any  fine  imaginary  republic,  of  which  a  xnf^  may  fornta 
plan  in  his  closet  There  is  no  doubt,  but  a  popular  go* 
vemment  may  be  imagined  more  perfect  than  absolute 
monarchy,  or  even  than  our  present  constitution*  But 
what  reason  have  we  to  expect  that  any  such  government 
will  ever  be  established  in  Great  Britain,  upon  the  dissolu- 
tion of  our  monarchy  ?  If  any  single  person  acquire  power 
enough  to  take  our  constitution  to  pieces,  and  put  it  up 
anew,  he  is  really  an  absolute  monarch ;  and  we  have  al- 
ready had  an  instance  of  this  kind,  sufficient  to  convince 
OS,  that  such  a  person  will  never  resign  his  power,  or  es- 
tablish any  free  government  Matters,  therefore,  must  be 
trusted  to  their  natural  progress  and  operation ;  and  the 
house  of  commons,  according  to  its  present  constitution, 
must  be  the  only  legislature  in  such  a  popular  govern- 
ment The  inconveniences  attending  such  a  situation  of 
a£Burs,  present  themselves  by  thousands.  If  the  house  of 
commons,  in  such  a  case,  ever  dissolve  itself,  which  is  not 
to  be  expected,  we  may  look  for  ,a  civil  war  every  elec- 
tion. If  it  continue  itself,  we  shall  suffer  all  the  tyranny 
of  a  faction  subdivided  into  new  factions.  And,  as  such  a 
violent  government  cannot  long  subsist,  we  shall,  at  last, 
after  many  convulsions  and  civil  wars,  find  repose  in  ab- 
solute monarchy,  which  it  would  have  been  happier  for 
us  to  have  established  peaceably  from  the  beginning.  Ab- 
solute monarchy,  therefore,  is  the  easiest  death,  the  true 
fythanama  of  the  British  constitution. 
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Thus,  if  we  have  reason  to  be  more  jealous  of  monarchy, 
becaose  the  danger  is  more  imminent  from  that  quarter; 
we  have  also  reason  to  be  more  jealous  of  popular  govern^ 
ment,  because  that  danger  is  more  terrible.  This  may 
teach  us  a  lesson  of  moderation  in  all  our  political  contro- 
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OF  PARTIES  IN  GEMEEAL. 


(Jf  all  mm  that  distiDgoish  themselves  by  memorable 
adiievem^its,  the  first  place  of  honour  seems  doe  to  Le- 
GisLATOBS  and  fimnders  of  states,  who  transmit  a  system 
of  laws  and  institations  to  secure  the  peace^  happiness,  and 
liberty  of  future  generations*  The  influence  of  useful  in- 
ncntioiis  i^  the  ftrts  and  sciences  may,  perhaps,  atend 
&rther  tbfm  that  of  wise  laws,  whose  effects  are. limited 
bodi  in  time  and  place ;  but  the  benefit  arising  fipom  the 
former  b  not  so  s^isible  i(s  thut  which  r^ults  from  the  lat^ 
ler.  Speculative  sciences  do^  indeed,  impTove  the  mind, 
but  this  advantage  reaches  only  to  a  few  persons,  who  have 
leisiire  to  apply  themselves  tp  them.  And  as  to  practical 
aits,  whldi  increase  the  commodities  and  enjoyments  of 
Gfe,  It  is  well  known,  that  men's  happiness  consists  not  so 
Bocli  in  an  abundance  of  these,  as  in  the  peace  and  secu^ 
litj  with  which  they  possess  them ;  and  those  blessings 
can  only  be  derived  from  good  government.  Not  to  men- 
tion, that  general  virtue  and  good  morals  in  a  state,  which 
are  so  requisite  to  happiness,  i)an  never  arise  from  the 
refined  precepts  of  philosophy,  or  even  the  severest 
of  religion ;  but  must  proceed  entirely  from  the 
virtooos  education  of  youth,  the  effect  of  wise  laws  and  in- 
stitations.    I  must  therefore  presume  to  differ  from  Lord 
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Bacon  in  this  particular,  and  must  regard  antiquity  as 
8(nnewhat  unjust  in  its  distribution  of  honours,  when  it 
made  gods  of  all  the  inventors  of  useful  arts,  such  as  Ceres, 
Bacchus,  iEsculapius ;  and  dignified  legislators,  such  as 
Romulus  and  Theseus,  only  vdth  the  appellation  of  demi- 
gods and  heroes. 

As  much  as  l^islators  and  founders  of  states  ought  to  be 
honoured  and  respected  among  men,  as  much  ought  the 
founders  of  sects  and  factions  to  be  detested  and  hated  i 
because  the  influence  of  faction  is  directly  contrary  to  that 
of  laws.  Factions  subvert  government,  render  laws  im- 
potent, and  beget  the  fiercest  animosities  among  men  of 
the  same  nation,  who  ought  to  give  mutual  assistance  and 
protection  to  each  other.  And  what  should  render  the 
founders  of  parties  more  odious,  is  the  difficulty  of  extiqMK 
ting  these  weeds,  when  once  they  have  taken  root  in  any 
state.  They  naturally  propagate  themselves  for  many  cen* 
tunes,  and  seldom  end  but  by  the  total  dissolution  of  thmi 
government,  in  which  they  are  sown.  They  are,  besides, 
plants  which  grow  most  plentifully  in  the  richest  soil ;  and 
though  absolute  governments  be  not  wholly  free  from  them, 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  they  rise  more  easily,  and  pr<^M^ 
gate  themselves  faster  in  free  governments,  where  they  al* 
vrays  infect  the  l^islature  itself,  which  alone  could  be  able^ 
by  the  steady  application  of  rewards  and  punishm^its,  to 
eradicate  them. 

Factions  may  be  divided  into  Personal  and  Real ;  that 
is,  into  Actions,  founded  on  personal  friendship  or  animo- 
si^  among  such  as  compose  the  contending  parties,  and 
into  those  founded  on  some  real  difierence  of  sentiment  or 
interest  The  reason  of  this  distinction  is  obvious ;  though 
I  must  acknowledge,  that  parties  are  seldom  found  pure 
and  unmixed,  either  of  the  one  kind  or  the  other.     It  is 
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not  o&^  s^^  tha^  a  government  divides  into  faction^ 
.wliere  t|iere  is  no  difference  in  the  views  of  the  QonstitiienI 
p»mber8>  cither  real  or  apt»rent»  trivial  CHTPMiterial:  And 
JO  .those  fiicticHU^  which  are  founded  on  the  most  real  and 
IBOst  miolerial  difference,  there  is  always  observed  a  great 
4eal  of  personal  animosity  or  affection.  Bat  notwithstand- 
ing tjiis  mixture,  a  par^  may  be  denominated  either  per- 
aofial  or  real,  according  to  that  principle  which  is  predo- 
imnant^  and  is  fiwnd  to  have  the  greatest  influence. 

Personal  Actions  arise  most  easily  in  small  republics. 
JEvery  domestic  quarrel,  there,  becomes  an  affiur  of  state. 
Love,  vanity,  emulation,  any  passion,  as  well  as  ambition 
and  resentment,  b^;ets  public  division.  The  Neri  and 
BiANCHi  of  Florence^  the  Fkegosi  and  Adorni  of  Genoa, 
the  Cojx>NN£Si  and  Orsini  of  modem  Rome,  were  parties 
of  this  kind. 

Men  have  such  a  propensity  to  divide  into  personal 
fiicti<His,  that  the  smallest  appearance  of  real  difference  will 
piodace  them.  What  can  be  imagined  more  trivial  than 
the  difference  between  one  colour  of  livery  and  another  in 
hone-races?  Yet  this  difference  begat  two  most  inveterate 
fcctions  in  the  Greek  empire,  the  Prasini  and  Veneti, 
viio  never  suspended  their  animosities  till  they  ruined  that 
■nhappy  government 

.  We  find  in  the  Roman  history  a  remarkable  dissension 
between  two  tribes,  the  Pollia  and  Papiria,  which  con- 
tinued for  the  space  of  near  three  hundred  years,  and  dis- 
covered itself  in  their  sufirages  at  every  election  of  ma- 
gistrates \  This  faction  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  it 
could  continue  for  so  long  a  tract  of  time ;  even  though  it 

*  As  tiiis  fact  has  not  been  much  obsenred  by  antiquaries  or  poKtidans, 
I  shaU  deliver  it  in  the  worcb  of  the  Roman  historian.  *'  Tbpulus  Tuscula- 
cmn  conjugibus  ac  Uteris  Romam  Tenit :  £a  multitudo  teste  mutata, 

£  2 
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did  not  spread  itself,  nor  draw  any  of  the  other  tribes  into 
a  riuure  of  the  qoarreL  If  mankind  had  not  a  strong  pro* 
pensity  to  sach  divisi<ms,  theindjfferenceof  therestof  the 
communis  must  have  suppressed  this  foolish  animosity 
that  had  not  any  aliment  of  new  bo^fits  and  injuries,  of 
general  sympathy  and  antipathy,  which  never  fail  to  take 
place,  when  the  whole  state  is  rent  into  two  equal  fiictiona. 

Nothing  is  more  usual  than  to  see  parties,  which  have 
b^^  upon  a  real  dilfisrence,  continue  even  after  that  dif" 
ference  is  lost  When  men  are  once  inlisted  on  <^qx)site 
sides,  they  contract  an  affection  to  the  persons  with  whom 
they  are  united,  and  an  animosity  against  their  antagonists: 
And  these  passions  they  often  transmit  to  their  posterity. 
The  real  difference  between  Guelf  and  Ghibbelline  was  l<Hig 
lost  in  Italy,  before  these  factions  were  extinguished.  The 
Ouelfs  adhered  to  the  pope,  the  Ghibbellines  to  the  em* 
peror ;  yet  the  family  of  Sforza,  who  were  in  alliance  with 
the  emperor,  though  they  were  Guel&,  being  expelled  MiUun 
by  the  king  *  of  France,  assisted  by  Jacomo  Trivulzio  and 
the  Ghibbelline^  the  pope  concurred  with  the  latter,  and 
they  formed  leagues  with  the  pope  against  the  emperor. 

The  civil  wars  which  arose  some  few  years  ago  in  Mo- 
rocco^ between  the  blacks  and  whiieSf  merely  on  account  of 
their  complexion,  are  founded  on  a  pleasant  difference. 
We  laugh  at  them;  but,  I  believe,  were  things  rightly 


•t  tpta9  reorum,  tribut  circuit,  genibiu  te  omnium  mdrolrmu.  Plus  itaquc 
infwricordift  id  p«ii»  rcniam  impctnuuUm,  quam  omisa  ad  crimen  por. 
valnit.  T^ibiisomnciypnBtarPoUiam,  antiqwanrntlcgOD.  BoUia 
toi»9  putMras  TcrbcfRUM  necsri ;  Ubcrot  oMJugw^m  m»b  ooram 
Ugb  balU  vcnifc :  Mcmoiimmque  ejus  ini  Tuscultnis  in  patnsi  tam  atrodt 
nuctorcs,  msniissg  ad  patrum  atatem  constat,  nee  qucmquam  fcnne  ex  PoUia 
trOm  fandidatnm  Papiriam  ferre  solitum.**  T.  LiTii,  lib.  8.  The  CAifELAiti 
and  NieoLum  arrtwo  mobbish  factioas  in  Vtnica^  wbo  frvqutntlj  bgi  to» 
ftlbcr»  and  then  by  aside  their  quarfcls  prcsentljr. 
•LewuXII. 
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viiledy  ve  aflbrd  much  more  occasion  of  ridiciile  to  die 
Moon.  For,  irtiat  are  all  the  wars  of  reUgion,  which  have 
fmwwSlad  m  this  pcdite  and  knowing  part  of  the  worid  ? 
Hmj  are  certainly  more  absurd  than  the  Moorish  civil 
innra.  The  diflferenoe  of  ccHnplexioo  is  a  sensible  and  a 
veal  dMference;  Bat  the  controversy  about  an  article  of 
tnlhf  wUtk  is  utterly  absurd  and  unintelligiUe,  is  not 
a  diftrenoe  in  sentiment,  but  in  a  few  phrases  and  ex*- 
ptessionsy  which  one  party  accqpts  of,  without  undep> 
standing  them;  and  the  other  refuses  in  the  same  manner. 

jBoof  fictions  may  be  divided  into  those  from  uderedf 
hvmprime^dtfaMidfromqffixiMm.  Of  all  facti<ms,  the  first 
aie  die  most  reasonable  and  the  most  excusable.  Wherfe 
two  orders  of  men,  such  as  the  nobles  and  people,  have  a 
dit^ftrt  anthmty  in  a  government,  not  very  accuratdy 
Iwilmif^  and  modelled,  they  naturally  followa  distinct  inr- 
nor  can  we  reasonably  expect  a  different  conduct^ 
that  d^ree  of  selfishness  implanted  in  human 
It  requires  great  skill  in  a  legislator  to  prevent 
wmdkk  parties;  and  many  philosophers  are  of  opinion,  that 
this  secret,  like  the  ^nsid  e&rir,  or  perpdual  moiiom,  m$y 
men  in  theory,  but  can  never  possibly  be  reduced  to 
In  despodc  governments,  indeed,  facticms  often 
do  not  appear;  but  they  are  not  the  less  rea] ;  or  rather, 
tlKy  are  more  real  and  more  pernicious,  upmi  that  very 
aoooont.  The  distinct  orders  of  men,  nobles  and  people^ 
scrfdiers  and  merchants,  have  all  a  distinct  interest;  but 
the  more  powerful  oppresses  the  weaker  with  impunity, 
and  without  resistance;  which  begets  a  seeming  tranquH* 
lity  in  such  governments* 

There  has  been  an  attempt  in  England  to  divide  the 
ImifBd  and  trading  part  of  the  nation;  but  without  success* 
The  interests  of  these  two  bodies  are  not  really 
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and  never  will  be  so,  till  our  public  debt8  increase  to  such  « 
degtetf  as  to  beeome  altogether  oppressive  and  intolerable. 

Parties  from  prmciple^  especially  abstract  speculative 
principle,  are  known  only  to  modem  times,  and  are,  per* 
haps,  the  most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  fkmmt* 
mm  that  has  yet  appeared  in  human  affiurs.  Where  dif- 
ferent  principles  beget  a  contrariety  of  conduct,  which  is 
the  case  with  all  different  political  principles,  the  matter 
may  be  more  easily  explained.  A  man,  who  esteems  the 
true  right  of  government  to  lie  in  one  man,  or  one  family, 
cannot  easily  agree  with  his  fellow-citizen,  who  thinks 
that  another  man  or  family  is  possessed  of  this  right. 
Each  naturally  wishes  that  right  may  take  place,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  notions  of  it  But  where  the  difierence  of 
prindple  is  attended  with  no  contrariety  of  action,  but 
every  mie  may  follow  his  own  way,  without  interfering 
with  his  neighbour,  as  happens  in  all  religious  controvert' 
sies ;  what  madness,  what  fury,  can  beget  such  an  unfaap-r 
py  and  such  fatal  divisions? 

Two  men  travelling  on  the  highway,  the  one  east,  the 
Other  welit,  can  easily  pass  each  other,  if  the  way  be  broad 
enough :  but  two  men,  reasoning  upon  opposite  principles 
of  religion,  cannot  so  easily  pass  without  shocking;  though 
one  should  think,  that  the  way  were  also,  in  that  case,  suf- 
ficiently broad,  and  that  each  might  proceed,  without  in« 
termption,  in  his  own  course.  But  such  is  the  nature  of 
die  human  mind,  that  it  always  lays  hold  on  every  mind 
that  approaches  it ;  and  as  it  is  wonderfully  fortified  by  an 
ufaanimity  of  sentiments,  so  it  is  shocked  and  disturbed  by 
any  contrariety.  Hence  the  eagerness  which  most  peo- 
ple discover  in  a  dispute ;  and  hence  their  impatience  of 
oppositioD,  even  in  the  most  speculative  and  indifferent 
opiniDiis. 
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This  principle^  however  frivolous  it  may  appear,  seems 
to  have  been  ihe  origin  of  all  rdigious  wars  and  dirisiana^ 
Bat  as  this  principle  is  universal  in  human  nature,  its  e& 
fi9Cts  woidd  not  have  been  confined  to  ode  age,  and  to  one 
sect  of  idigioii,  did  it  not  there  concur  with. other  moro 
aecidemal  canses,  whidi  rabe  it  to  such  a  heiglit,  aaio. 
produce  the  greatest  misery  and  devastation.  Most  rdi-t 
gioos  of  the  ancient  world  arose  in  the  unknown  ages  of 
govermne&t,  when  men  were  as  yet  barbarous  and  uniiH 
strnded,  and  the  prince,  as  well  as  peasant,  was  disposed 
to  reoehre,  with  implicit  fiuth,  every  pious  tale  or  fiction^ 
friiidi  was  offered  him.  The  magistrate  embraced  the 
rdigiofi  of  the  people,  and,  entering  cordially  into  the 
care  of  sacred  matters,  naturally  acquired  an  authority  in 
them,  and  united  the  ecclesiastical  with  the  civil  power. 
But  the  CkrMan  religion  arising^  while  principles  direct* 
1^  of^NMite  to  it  were  firmly  established  in  the  polite  part 
of  the  worid,  who  despised  the  nation  that  first  broached 
lliisnovel^;  no  wonder  that,  in  such  circumstances,  it 
was  but  little  countenanced  by  the  civil  magistrate,  and 
tiiat  the  priesthood  was  allowed  to  engross  all  the  autho* 
ri^  in  the  new  sect.  So  bad  a  use  did  they  make  of  this 
power,  even  in  those  early  times,  that  the  primitive  perse* 
cntions may, perhaps,  mpart\  be  ascribed  to  the  violence 
instilled  by  them  into  thdr  followers. 

And  the  same  principles  of  priesdy  government  (xmtir 
muD^  after  Christiani^  became  the  established  religion ; 
tlKj  have  oigendered  a  ^irit  of  persecution,  which  has 
ever  since  been  the  poison  of  human  society,  and  the 
sooroe  of  the  most  inveterate  factions  in  every  government. 
Such  divisions,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  may 

•  See  HoTc  [O.] 
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justly  be  esteemed  factums  oipriMi^pk  s  but,  oh  the  |Murt 
of  the  priests,  who  are  the  prime  moversy  they  are  na% 
fiurtions  of  Meresl. 

.  There  is  another  cause  (beside  the  authority  of  the 
priests^  and  the  separatiim  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
powers)  which  has  contributed  to  render  Christendcm  the 
scene  of  religious  wars  and  divisions*  Religions  that 
arise  in  ages  totally  ignorant  and  barbarous,  consist  mostly 
of  traditional  tales  and  fictions,  which  may  be  diflEerent  in 
every  sect,  without  being  contrary  to  each  other:  and  even 
when  they  are  contraiy,  every  one  adheres  to  the  tradition 
of  his  own  sect,  without  much  reasoning  or  disputation. 
But  as  philosopl^  was  widely  spread  over  the  world  at 
the  time  when  Christianity  arose^  the  teachers  of  the  new 
sect  were  obliged  to  form  a  system  of  speculative  opinions; 
to  divide,  with  some  accuracy,  their  articles  of  faith ;  and 
to  explain,  comment,  confute,  and  defend,  with  all  the 
subtlety  of  argument  and  science.  Hence  naturally  arose 
keenness  in  dispute,  when  the  Christian  religion  came  to 
be  split  into  new  divisions  and  heresies :  And  this  keenness 
assisted  the  priests  in  their  policy^  of  begetting  a  mutual 
hatred  and  antipathy  among  their  deluded  followers.  Sects 
of  philosophy,  in  the  ancient  world,  were  more  zealous 
than  parties  of  religion ;  but,  in  modem  times,  parties  of 
religion  are  more  furious  and  enraged  than  the  most  cruel 
factions  that  ever  arose  from  interest  and  ambition. 

I  have  mentioned  parties  from  cjffecikm  as  a  kind  of  real 
parties,  beside  those  from  mterut  and  principle.  By  par- 
ties from  affection^  I  understand  those  which  are  founded 
on  the  different  attachments  of  men  towards  particular  fa- 
milies and  persons,  whom  they  desire  to  rule  over  them. 
These  factions  are  ofVen  very  violent ;  though,  I  must  own, 
it  may  seem  unaccountable,  that  men  should  attach  them- 
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•dires  80  strcHigly  to  persons,  with  whom  they  are  nowise 
tloqwunted,  whmn  perhaps  they  never  saw,  and  from  whom 
Vkey  newer  received,  nor  can  ever  hope  for,  any  favour. 
Tet  diis  we  often  find  to  be  the  case,  and  even  with  m&Hf 
wbiOf  OQ  other  occasions,  discover  no  great  generosity  d[ 
sf^rit,  nor  are  found  to  be  easily  tran^xurted  by  friendship 
bqrood  dieir  own  interest  We  are  i^t  to  think  the  reh^ 
lion  between  US  and  our  sovereign  very  close  and  intimate. 
The  sfdendonr  of  majesty  and  power  bestows  an  impor- 
tance on  the  fortmies  even  of  a  single  person.  And  when 
a  man's  good  nature  does  not  give  him  this  imaginary  in- 
teiest,  his  ill  nature  will,  from  spite  and  exposition  to  per- 
•ons  whose  sentimetats  are  different  from  his  own. 
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%F  THE  PARtlES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Were  the  British  government  proposed  as  a  subject  of 
speculation,  one  would  immediately  perceive  in  it  a  source 
of  division  and  party,  which  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  it,  under  any  administration,  to  avoid.  The  just  ba- 
lance between  the  republican  and  monarchical  part  of  our 
constitution  is  really,  in  itself,  so  extremely  delicate  and 
uncertain,  that,  when  joined  to  men's  passions  and  preju- 
dices, it  is  impossible  but  different  opinions  must  arise  con- 
cerning it,  even  among  persons  of  the  best  understanding. 
Those  of  mild  tempers,  who  love  peace  and  order,  and  de* 
test  sedition  and  civil  wars,  will  always  entertain  more  fa- 
vourable sentiments  of  monarchy  than  men  of  bold  and  ge- 
nerous spirits,  who  are  passionate  lovers  of  liberty,  and 
think  no  evil  comparable  to  subjection  and  slavery.  And 
though  all  reasonable  men  agree  in  general  to  preserve  our 
mixed  government ;  yet,  when  they  come  to  particulars, 
some  will  incline  to  trust  gpreater  powers  to  the  crown,  to 
bestow  on  it  more  influence,  and  to  guard  against  its  en- 
croachments with  less  caution,  than  others  who  are  terri- 
fied at  the  most  distant  approaches  of  tyranny  and  despo- 
tic power.  Thus  are  there  parties  of  Principle  involved 
in  the  very  nature  of  our  constitution,  which  may  proper- 
ly enough  be  denominated  those  of  Court  and  C!ountrt. 
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The  Strength  and  violence  of  each  of  these  parties  will 
mvch  depend  upon  the  particular  administration.  An  ad- 
ministration may  be  so  bad,  as  to  throw  a  great  majority 
into  die  opposition;  as  a  good  administration  will  recon- 
cile to  die  court  many  of  die  most  passionate  lovers  of  li« 
berty.  But  however  the  nation  may  fluctuate  between 
them,  the  parties  Uiemselves  will  always  subsist,  so  long  as 
we  are  governed  by  a  limited  monarchy. 

Bat,  besides  this  difference  of  Principkj  those  parties 
are  very  much  fomented  by  a  difference  of  Interest, 
without  which  they  could  scarcely  ever  be  dangerous  or 
viobnt.  The  crown  wiU  naturally  bestow  all  trust  and 
power  upon  those,  whose  principles,  real  or  pretended,  are 
most  favourable  to  monarchical  government;  and  this 
temptation  will  naturally  engage  them  to  go  greater  lengths 
than  their  principles  would  otherwise  carry  them.  Their 
antagonists,  who  are  disappointed  in  their  ambitious  aims, 
throw  themselves  into  the  party  whose  sentiments  incline 
them  to  be  most  jealous  of  royal  power,  and  naturally  car- 
ry those  sentiments  to  a  greater  height  than  sound  poli- 
tics will  justify.  Thus  Court  and  Country^  which  are  the 
genuine  ofispring  of  the  British  government,  are  a  kind  of 
mixed  pardes,  and  are  influenced  both  by  principle  and  by 
interest.  The  heads  of  the  factions  are  commonly  most 
governed  by  the  latter  motive ;  the  inferior  members  of 
them  by  the  former. 

As  to  ecdesiasdcal  parties,  we  may  observe,  that,  in  all 
ages  of  the  world,  priests  have  been  enemies  to  liberty; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  this  steady  conduct  of  theirs  must 
have  been  founded  on  fixed  reasons  of  interest  and  ambi- 
tion. Liberty  of  thinking,  and  of  expressing  our  thoughts, 
is  always  fiital  to  priestly  power,  and  to  those  pious  frauds 
OD  wbicfa  it  is  commonly  founded ;  and,  by  an  infallible 
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connection,  which  prevails  among  all  kinds  of  liberty, 
privilege  can  never  be  enjoyed,  at  least  has  never  yet  been 
enjoyed,  bat  in  a  free  government     Hence  it  must  hap- 
pen, in  such  a  oonstitntion  as  that  of  Great  Britain^  that 
the  establidied  clergy,  while  thii^  are  in  their  natural  si» 
tuation,  will  always  be  of  the  Ccmyt-party ;  as,  ontheoon- 
trary,  dissenters  of  all  kinds  will  be  of  the  ComUrj^'pBXtji 
since  they  can  never  hope  for  that  toleration,  which  they 
stand  in  need  of,  but  by  means  of  our  free  government 
All  princes  that  have  aimed  at  deqx>tic  power  have  known 
of  what  importance  it  was  to  gain  the  established  clergy; 
as  the  clergy,  on  their  part,  have  shewn  a  great  facility  in 
entering  into  the  views  of  such  princes  *•     Oustavus  Vasa 
was,  perhaps,  the  only  ambitious  monarch  that  ever  de« 
pressed  the  church,  at  the  same  time  that  he  discouraged 
liberty.     But  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  bishops  in  Swe* 
den,  who,  at  that  time,  overtq^ped  the  crown  itself,  to* 
gether  with  their  attachment  to  a  foreign  family,  was  the 
reason  of  his  embracing  such  an  unusual  system  of  politics. 
This  observation,  concerning  the  propensity  of  priests 
to  the  government  of  a  single  person,  is  not  true  with  r&* 
gard  to  one  sect  only.    The  Predfyterian  and  Cahmutic 
clergy  in  Holland  were  professed  friends  to  the  family  of 
Orange ;  as  the  Armi$iiaiUf  who  were  esteemed  heretics, 
were  of  the  Louvestein  faction,  and  zealous  for  liberty. 
But  if  a  prince  have  the  choice  of  both,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  he  will  prefer  the  episcopal  to  the  presbjrterian  form 
of  ffovemment,  both  because  of  the  irreater  aflinity  between 
monardiy  and  episcopacy,  and  because  of  the  fiicility  which 

*  JudUri  libi  ipd  rtgi*  imposucre ;  qui  mobilitatc  rulgi  •xpalsa,  mump. 
U  prr  amui  dominatione,  fugas  ciTium,  urbium  crtniooMv  frstntm,  con- 
lugutn,  parentum  ncra  altaque  soUtA  regibui  autl,  nptntitkNMni  Ib^ibaut  j 
quia  iMMior  saccrdotii,  flnoAmcntain  potcntis  •asoiBcbMiir.  Tacm  HiitliK  ▼• 
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ke  will -find,  in  such  a  government,-  of  ruling  tiie  clergy  by 
■leans  of  tbeir  ecclesiastical  superiors  *• 

If  i9e  oonsider  the  first  rise  of  parties  in  England,  during 
dM  great  rdiellion,  we  shall  observe  that  it  was  conform- 
tfble  to  this  general  theory,  and  that  the  q>ecies  of  govern- 
BMnt  gave  birth  to  them  by  a  r^ular  and  infallible  opera- 
tian«  The  En^isb  constitution,  before  that  period,  had 
lain  in  a  kind  of  confusion ;  yet  so  as  that  the  subjects 
poasfsacd  many  noble  privilq^es,  which,  though  not  exact- 
ly bomuled  apd  secured  by  law,  were  universally  deemed, 
Gtam  long  possession,  to  belong  to  them  as  their  birth- 
right. Aif  ambitious,  or  rather  a  misguided,  prince  arose, 
iriio  deemed  all  these  privil^es  to  be  concessions  of  his 
pfcdeoessors,  revocable  at  pleasure ;  and,  in  prosecution 
of  diis  principle,  he  openly  acted  in  violation  of  liberty 
during  the  coarse  of  several  years.  Necessity,  at  last,  con* 
stiained  him  to  call  a  parliament:  The  spirit  of  liberty 
arose  and  spread  itself:  The  prince,  being  without  any 
Bopport,  was  obliged  to  grant  every  thing  required  of  him : 
And  his  enemies,  jealous  and  implacable,  set  no  bounds  to 
iheir  pretensions.  Here,  then,  began  those  contests,  in 
whkh  it  was  no  wonder  that  men  of  that  age  were  divided 
into  di£Eerent  parties ;  since,  even  at  this  day,  the  impar- 
tial are  at  a  loss  to  decide  concerning  the  justice  of  the 
qnarrd.  The  pretensions  of  the  parliament,  if  yielded  to, 
broke  the  balance  of  the  constitution,  by  rendering  the 
government  almost  entirely  republican.  If  not  yielded  to, 
the  nation  was,  perhi^s,  still  in  danger  of  absolute  power, 
firom  the  settled  principles  and  inveterate  habits  of  the 
king,  which  had  plainly  appeared  in  every  concession  that 

*  PopaU  impenam  juxta  liberUtem :  paucorum  dominatio  regiie  libidini 
fffopior  est.     Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  vi. 
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he  had  been  constnuned  to  make  to  his  people.  Id  tbv 
question,  so  delicate  and  uncertain^  men  naturally  fidl  to 
the  side  which  was  most  conformable  to  their  usual  prin- 
cqnles :  and  the  more  passionate  IfiTourers  of  monarchy 
declared  fiar  the  king^  as  the  zealous  friends  ofliber^  sided 
with  the  pariiament.  The  hopes  of  success  being  nearly 
equal  on  both  sides,  i9Uere$i  had  no  general  influence  in 
this  contest :  So  that  R4MJNDH£ad  and  Cavaueb  were 
merely  parties  of  principle ;  neither  of  which  disowned 
either  monarchy  or  liberty ;  but  the  former  par^  inclined 
most  to  the  republican  part  of  our  government,  the  latter 
to  the  monarchical.  .  In  this  respect,  they  may  be  const- 
<Iered  as  court  and  country  party,  inflamed  into  a  civil 
war,  by  an  unbi^py  concurrence  of  circumstances,  and  by 
the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  age.  Ttie  commonwealth's  men, 
and  the  partisans  of  absolute  power,  lay  concealed  in  both 
parties,  and  formed  but  an  inconsiderable  port  of  thenu* 

The  clergy  had  concurred  with  the  king's  arbitrary  d^ 
signs ;  and,  in  return,  were  allowed  to  persecute  their  ad- 
versaries, whom  they  called  heretics  and  schismatics.  The 
established  clergy  were  episcopal;  the  non-conformists 
presbyterian:  So  that  all  things  concurred  to  throw  the 
former,  without  reserve,  into  the  king's  party,  and  the  lat- 
ter into  that  of  the  parliament. 

Every  one  knows  the  event  of  this  quarrel ;  fatal  to  the 
king  first,  to  the  parliament  afterwards.  After  many  con- 
fusions and  revolutions,  the  royal  family  mas  at  last  restored, 
and  the  ancient  government  re-established.  Charles  IL 
was  not  made  wiser  by  the  example  of  his  father,  but  pro- 
secuted the  same  measures,  though,  at  first,  with  more 
secrt'cy  and  caution.  New  parties  arose  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  lyhiff  and  Ton/j  which  have  continued  ever 

since  to  confound  and  distract  our  government.     To  de- 
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tannine  tlie  nature  of  these  parties  is  periiaps  one  of  tlie 
nnst  dfCrnlf  probkois  that  can  be  met  with,  and  is  a 
proof  that  history  may  contain  questions  as  uncertain  as 
mmj  to  be  Ibund  in  the  most  abstract  sciences.  We  have 
teen  the  condiict  of  the  two  parties,  during  the  course  of 
•edvnty  years,  in  a  vast  variety  of  circumstances,  possessed 
of  power,  and  deprived  of  it,  during  peace,  and  during 
war:  Persons,  who  profess  themselves  of  one  side  or  other, 
we  meet  with  every  hour,  in  company,  in  our  pleasures,  in 
our  serious  occupations :  We  ourselves  are  constrained,  in 
m  manner,  to  take  party ;  and  living  in  a  country  of  the 
iii|^est  liberty,  every  one  may  openly  declare  all  his  sen- 
timents and  opinions :  Yet  are  we  at  a  loss  to  tell  the  na- 
tor^  pretensions,  and  principles,  of  the  different  factions. 
When  we  compare  the  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory  with 
those  of  Roundhead  and  Cavalier,  the  most  obvious 
difierence  that  appears  between  them  consists  in  the  prin- 
oplea  of  passive  obedience^  and  indefeasible  rights  which 
were  but  little  heard  of  among  the  Cavaliers,  but  became 
the  universal  doctrine,  and  were  esteemed  the  true  charac- 
teristic of  a  Tory.  Were  these  principles  pushed  into  their 
most  obvious  consequences,  they  imply  a  formal  renuncia- 
tion of  all  our  liberties,  and  an  avowal  of  absolute  mo- 
narchy; since  nothing  can  be  a  greater  absurdity  than  a 
limited  power,  which  must  not  be  resisted,  even  when  it  ex- 
ceeds its  limitations.  But,  as  the  most  rational  principles 
are  often  but  a  weak  counterpoise  to  passion,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  these  absurd  principles  were  found  too  weak  for 
that  effect.  The  Tories,  as  men,  were  enemies  to  oppres- 
sion ;  and  also  as  Englishmen,  they  were  enemies  to  arbi- 
trary power.  Their  zeal  for  liberty  was,  perhaps,  less  fer- 
vent than  that  of  their  antagonists,  but  was  sufficient  to 
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make  tbem  forget  all  their  general  principles,  wlieo  ihef 
saw  themselves  openly  threatened  with  a  subversaoii  of  the 
ancient  government.  From  these  soitiments  arose  the 
rfcohtoi;  an  event  of  migh^  consequence,  and  the  firm* 
est  foundation  of  British  liberty.  The  oondnct  e^  die 
Tories  daring  that  event,  and  afterit,  will  sfjhitd  us  a  true 
insight  into  the  ni|ture  of  that  party. 

In  the>!ra^  place,  they  iqppear  to  have  had  the  genoiae 
sentiments  of  Britoqs  in  their  aflfection  for  liberty,  and  in 
their  determined  resolution  not  to  sacrifice  it  to  any  ab- 
stract principle  whatsoever,  qc  to  any  imaginary  rights  of 
princes^  This  part  of  their  character  might  justly  have 
been  doubted  of  before  the  reoobOkm^  from  the  obviooa 
tendency  of  their  avowed  principles,  and  firom  their  oobh 
pliances  with  a  court,  which  seemed  to  make  little  secret 
of  its  arbitrary  designs.  The  revohUion  shewed  than  to 
have  been,  in  this  respect,  nothing  but  a  genuine  eomf^ 
parif^  s\icl^  as  mij^t  be  expected  in  a  British  government; 
that  is,  Locpra  qf  hbtrifh  buignaier  kwn  pf  mamaankf. 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  they  carried  their  mo- 
narchical principles  fiurther  even  in  practice,  butmore  so  in 
theory,  than  was,  in  any  degree,  consistent  with  a  liimted 
government. 

&o0fHflJm  Neither  their  principles  por  aifections  con^ttr- 
red,  entirely  or  heartily,  with  the  settlement  made  at  the 
RaxAdum^  or  with  that  which  has  since  taken  place.  Thb 
part  of  their  character  may  seem  opposite  to  the  former  \ 
since  any  other  settlement,  in  those  circumstances  of  the 
nation,  must  probably  have  been  dangerous,  if  not  fatal  to 
liberty.  But  the  heart  of  man  is  made  to  reconcile  contra- 
dictions ;  and  this  contradiction  is  not  greater  than  that 
between  pasnpc  obediencfj  and  the  rcMisUmce  employed  at 
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tlie  Be? ohrtkai.  A  Tort,  therefore,  since  the  BtvobOimii 
maj  be  defined  in  a  few  wmds,  to  be  a  kwer  qfmamatckif^ 
Aamgh  wMotd  abmdommg  Uberig;  cmd  a  partisan  {^  Ae 
fimmlg^Shmfif  As  a  Whig  may  be  defined  to  be  a  fo- 
fsar^tShatgy  Atmj^  wMoui  remnmcmg  monarchy  s  and  a 
/Head  i^  tke  mUemeni  in  Ae  Proiesiani  li$ie. 

Tbese  diflerent  views,  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of 
tbe  cfovBi  were  aecklental,  bat  natural  additions  to  the 
principles  of  the  court  and  country  parties,  which  are  the 
genuine  dirisicms  in  the  British  government.  A  passion* 
ale  lover  of  monarcliy  is  apt  to  be  displeased  at  any  change 
of  the  succession;  as  savouring  too  much  of  a  common- 
wealth :  A  passionate  lover  of  liberty  is  apt  to  think  that 
every  part  of  the  government  ought  to  be  subordinate  to 
the  interests  of  liberty. 

Some,  who  will  not  venture  to  assert,  that  the  real  diffe- 
rence between  Whig  and  Tory  was  lost  at  the  Revolution^ 
seem  inclined  to  think,  that  the  difference  is  now  abolish- 
ed, and  that  affiirs  are  so  far  returned  to  their  natural 
state,  that  there  are  at  present  no  other  parties  among  us 
but  court  and  country ;  that  is,  men  who,  by  interest  or 
principle,  are  attached  either  to  monarchy  or  liberty.  The 
Tories  have  been  so  long  obliged  to  talk  in  the  republican 
stjle^  that  they  seem  to  have  made  converts  of  themselves 
by  their  hypocrisy,  and  to  have  embraced  the  sentiments 
as  well  as  language  of  their  adversaries.  There  are,  how- 
ever, very  considerable  remains  of  that  party  in  England, 
with  all  their  old  prejudices ;  and  a  proof  that  court  and 
country  are  not  our  only  parties,  is,  that  almost  all  the  dis- 
senters side  with  the  court,  and  the  lower  clergy,  at  least 
of  the  church  of  England,  with  the  opposition.  This  may 
convince  us,  that  some  bias  still  hangs  upon  our  constitu- 

voL.  I.  r 
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tioD,  some  extrinsic  weight,  which  turns  it  from  its  natu- 
ral course,  and  causes  a  confusion  in  our  parties  *• 

*  Some  of  the  opinioni  deliTered  in  theie  Eanyi,  with  regard  to  the  pu- 
blic trmiisactioiis  in  the  last  century,  the  Author,  on  more  accurate  examioA- 
tion,  found  reason  to  retract  in  hb  History  of  Great  Britain.  And  as  he 
would  not  enslaTe  himself  to  the  systems  of  either  party,  neither  would  he 
fetter  hu  judgment  by  his  own  preoonceiTed  opinions  and  prindplca ;  nor 
is  he  ashamed  to  acknowledge  his  mistakes.  These  mistakes  wefe  indaed, 
at  that  time,  almost  universal  in  this  kingdom. 
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OF  SUPERSTITION  AND  ENTHUSIASM. 

X  HAT  ike  comgptum  of  the  heat  qftkmgs  produces  die  worsts 
is  grown  into  a  maxim,  and  is  commonly  proved,  among 
other  instances,  by  the  pernicious  effects  of  guperstUion  and 
fwiSmimnm,  the  corruptions  of  true  religion. 

These  two  species  of  false  religion,  though  both  pemi- 
dons,  are  yet  of  a  very  diflerent,  and  even  of  a  contrary 
Datnre.  The  mind  of  man  is  subject  to  certain  unaccount- 
able terrors  and  iqpprehensions,  proceeding  either  from  the 
unhappy  situation  of  private  or  public  affairs,  from  ill 
health,  from  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  disposition,  or  from 
the  concurrence  of  all  these  circumstances.  In  such  a  state 
of  mind,  infinite  unknown  evils  are  dreaded  from  unknown 
agents ;  and  where  real  objects  of  terror  are  wanting,  the 
soul,  active  to  its  own  prejudice,  and  fostering  its  predo- 
miiHUit  inclination,  finds  imaginary  ones,  to  whose  power 
and  malevcdence  it  sets  no  limits.  As  these  enemies  are 
entirely  invisible  and  unknown,  the  methods  taken  to  ap- 
pease them  are  equally  unaccouatable,  and  consist  in  cere- 
monies, observances,  mortifications,  sacrifices,  presents,  or 
in  any  practice,  however  absurd  or  frivolous,  which  either 
toUy  or  knavery  recommends  to  a  blind  and  terrified  cre- 
dulity. Weakness,  fear,  melancholy,  together  with  igno- 
rance, are,  therefore,  the  true  sources  of  Superstition. 

f2 
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But  the  mind  of  man  is  also  subject  to  an  unaccount* 
able  elevation  and  presumption,  arising  from  prosperous 
success,  from  luxuriant  health,  from  strong  spirits,  or  from 
a  bold  and  confident  disposition.  In  such  a  state  of  mind, 
the  imagination  swells  with  great,  but  confused  concep- 
tions, to  which  no  sublunary  beauties  or  enjoyments  can 
correspond.  Every  thing  mortal  and  perishable  vanishes 
as  unworthy  of  attention.  And  a  full  range  is  given  to 
the  fancy  in  the  invisible  regions,  or  world  of  Spirits, 
where  the  soul  is  at  liberty  to  indulge  itself  in  every  ima- 
gination, which  may  best  suit  its  present  taste  and  dispo- 
sition.— Hence  arise  raptures,  transports,  and  surprising 
flights  of  fancy ;  and  confidence  and  presumption  still  in- 
creasing, these  raptures,  being  altogether  unaccountable, 
and  seeming  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  our  ordinary  fa- 
culties, are  attributed  to  the  immediate  inspiration  of  that 
Divine  Being,  who  is  the  object  of  devotion.  In  a  litde 
time,  the  inspired  person  comes  to  regard  himself  as  a  doH 
tiuguished  favourite  of  the  Divinity ;  and  when  this  freniy 
once  takes  place,  which  is  the  summit  of  enthusiasm,  every 
whimsy  is  consecrated :  Human  reason,  and  even  morali- 
ty, are  rejected  as  fallacious  guides :  And  tiie  fanatic  mad- 
man delivers  himself  over,  blindly,  and  without  t'esenre, 
to  the  supposed  illapses  of  the  spirit,  and  to  inspiration 
from  above. — Hope,  pride,  presumption,  a  warm  imagi- 
nation, together  with  ignorance,  are,  therefore,  the  tme 
sonroes  of  Enthusiasm. 

These  two  species  of  false  religion  might  afford  occasion 
to  many  speculations ;  but  I  shall  confine  myself  at  pre- 
•ent,  to  a  few  reflections  concerning  their  different  influ- 
enee  on  government  and  society. 

Mj/lm  reflection  is,  Aai  mpentHkm  i$  Jbwmrablk  9o 
prietitif  pawer^  and  emhuskam  noi  leu  at  rather  more  cm^ 
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inar^  to  Uj  Vum  aonmd  reason  and  philoiopky.  As  super- 
stition is  founded  on  fear,  sorrow,  and  a  depression  of  spi- 
rits^ it  rqiresents  the  ma^  to  himself  in  such  despicable  co- 
kNir%  that  he  iqppears  unworthy,  in  his  own  eyes,  6f  ap« 
prooching  the  Divine  presence,  and  naturally  has  recourse 
to  any  other  person,  whose  sanctity  of  life,  or,  perhaps,  ibb^ 
podcnoe  and  cunning,  have  made  him  be  supposed  more 
finpoored  by  the  Divinity.  To  him  the  siq)erstitious  en* 
tnift  dicir  devotions :  To  his  care  they  recommend  their 
prmyers,  petiti^ms,  and  sacrifices :  And  by  his  means,  they 
hope  to  render  their  addresses  acceptable  to  their  incensed 
Dei^.  Hence  the  origin  of  Priests,  who  may  justly 
be  fegaided  as  an  invention  of  a  timorous  and  abject  su- 
perstition, which,  ever  diffident  of  itself,  dares  not  oflfer  up 
its  own  devotions,  but  ignorantly  thinks  to  recommend  it- 
self to  the  Divinity,  by  the  mediation  of  his  supposed 
friends  and  servants.  As  superstition  is  a  considerable  in- 
giedient  in  almost  all  religions,  even  the  most  fanatical ; 
diere  being  nothing  but  philosophy  able  entirely  to  con- 
qocr  these  unaccountable  terrors ;  hence  it  proceeds,  that 
in  ahoBost  every  sect  of  religion  there  are  priests  to  be  found : 
Bet  the  stronger  mixture  there  is  of  superstition,  the  high- 
er is  the  authority  of  the  priesthood. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  enthu- 
siasts have  been  free  from  the  yoke  of  ecclesiastics,  and 
hsie  expressed  great  independence  in  their  devotion ;  with 
a  coptempt  of  forms,  ceremonies,  and  traditions.  The 
Qfiirrt  are  the  most  egr^^ious,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  innocent  enthusiasts  that  have  yet  been  known ; 
and  are  perhaps  the  only  sect  that  have  never  admitted 
priests  among  them.  The  LndependaUs,  of  all  the  English 
sectaries,  approach  nearest  to  the  Quakers  in  fanaticism, 
and  in  their  freedom  from  priestly  bondage.     The  iVe«- 
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bpUrioHS  follow  after,  at  an  equal  distance,  in  both  ^parti- 
culars. In  short,  this  observation  b  founded  in  experience ; 
and  will  also  appear  to  be  founded  in  reason,  if  we  consi- 
der, that,  as  enthusiasm  arises  from  a  presumptuous  pride 
and  confidence,  it  thinks  itself  sufficiently  qualified  to  cp- 
proach  the  Divinity,  without  any  human  mediator.  Its 
rapturous  devotions  are  so  fervent,  that  it  even  imagines 
itself  aciiudfy  to  approackhim  by  the  way  of  contemplatkin 
and  inward  converse ;  which  makes  it  n^lect  all  those  out- 
ward ceremonies  and  observances,  to  which  the  assistance 
of  the  priests  appears  so  requisite  in  the  eyes  of  their  su- 
perstitious votaries.  The  fanatic  consecrates  himself  and 
bestows  on  his  own  perscm  a  sacred  character,  much  supe- 
rior to  what  forms  and  ceremonious  institutions  can  con- 
fer on  any  other. 

My  $econd  reflection  with  regard  to  these  species  <^  fidse 
religion  is,  ikai  reKgionSj  which  partake  qfenihuiagm^  att^ 
cm  their  Jirai  rise,  more  /itrious  and  vioktU  Oian  those  wkkk 
partake  of  guper$Htion  j  but  in  a  little  time  become  wmre 
gentk  and  moderate.  The  violence  of  this  species  of  reli- 
gion, when  excited  by  novelty,  and  animated  by  opposi- 
tion, appears  from  numberless  instances ;  of  the  Amabap' 
lists  in  Germany,  the  Camisars  in  France,  the  LeceUers 
and  other  fanatics  in  England,  and  the  Covenanters  in  Scot- 
land. Enthusiasm  being  founded  on  strong  spirits,  and  a 
presumptuous  boldness  of  character,  it  naturally  begets  the 
most  extreme  resolutions ;  especially  after  it  rises  to  that 
height  as  to  inspire  the  deluded  fanatic  with  the  opinion  of 
divine  illuminations,  and  with  a  contempt  for  the  common 
rules  of  reason,  morality,  and  prudence. 

It  is  thus  enthusiasm  produces  the  most  cruel  disorders 
in  human  society;  but  its  fury  is  like  that  of  thunder  and 
tempest,  which  exhaust  themselves  in  a  little  time,  and 
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kftve  the  air  nKxre  calm  and  serene  than  before.  When 
the  first  fire  of  endiusiasm  is  spent,  men  natmr^y,  in  aU 
fiinaticiJ  sects,  sink  into  the  greatest  remissness  and  cool- 
ness in  sacred  matters;  there  being  no  body  of  men  among 
them,  endowed  with  sufficient  authority,  whose  interest  is 
ocmoenied  to  support  the  religious  spirit :  No  rites,  no  ce-. 
remoniei^  no  holy  observances^  which  may  enter  into  the 
eonunoD  train  of  life,  and  preserve  the  sacred  principles 
from  oblivion.  Superstition,  on  the  contrary,  steals  in  gra- 
dually and  insensibly;  renders  men  tame  and  submissive; 
is  acceptable  to  the  magistrate,  and  seems  inoffensive  to  the 
people:  Till  at  last  the  priest,  having  firmly  established  his 
asthority,  becomes  the  tyrant  and  disturber  of  human  so- 
ciety, by  his  endless  contentions,  persecutions,  and  reli- 
gious wars.  How  smoothly  did  the  Romish  church  ad- 
vance in  her  acquisition  of  power  ?  But  into  what  dismal 
convulsions  did  she  throw  all  Europe,  in  order  to  main- 
tain it?  On  the  other  hand,  our  sectaries,  who  were  for- 
merly sucii  dangerous  bigots,  are  now  become  very  free 
reascmers ;  and  the  Qmikers  seem  to  approach  nearly  the 
only  r^nlar  body  of  Deists  in  the  universe,  the  literati^  or 
the  disciples  of  Confucius  in  China.  ^ 

My  third  observation  on  this  head  is,  that  superstition 
is  am  emmf  to  dvU  Hbertyy  and  enthusiasm  a  friend  to  it. 
As  superstition  groans  under  the  dominion  of  priests,  and 
enthusiasm  is  destructive  of  all  ecclesiastical  power,  this 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  present  observation.  Not  to 
mention,  that  enthusiasm,  being  the  infirnuty  of  bold  and 
ambitious  tempers,  is  naturally  accompanied  with  a  spirit, 
df  liberty;  as  superstition,  on  the  contrary,  renders  men 
tame  and  abject,  and  fits  them  for  slavery.   We  learn  from 

*  The  Qiijieic  literati  have  no  priests  ot  ecclesiastical  establishment. 
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EngUih  history^  iiuil^  daring  the  civil  wars,  the  Imdtpeit- 
4mi§  and  Deki9j  though  the  most  opposite  in  their  reli- 
gious principles,  yet  were  united  in  their  political  ones, 
and  were  alike  passicMiate  for  a  commonwealth.  And  since 
the  origin  of  Wkig  and  Torpj  the  leaders  of  the  fVkiffs  have 
either  been  Deid$  or  professed  IdtiUmdmaritmM  in  their 
princifdes ;  that  is,  friends  to  toleration,  and  indiflferent  to 
anypardcularsectofClrMluifU:  While  the  sectaries,  who 
hare  all  a  strong  tincture  of  enthusiasm,  hare  always,  with- 
out exception,-concurred  with  that  party,  in  defence  of  ci- 
tU  liberQr.  The  resemblance  in  their  superstitions  long 
united  the  High-Church  Tones,  and  the  Bamm  CathoKcM^ 
in  support  of  prerogative  and  kingly  power ;  though  ex- 
perience of  the  tolerating  spirit  of  the  Whigs  seems  of  late 
to  have  reconciled  die  Catholics  to  that  party. 

The  Molimsis  and  Janstfdsts  in  France  have  a  thousand 
unintelligible  disputes,  which  are  not  worthy  the  reflection 
of  a  man  of  sense :  But  what  principally  distinguishes  these 
two  sects,  and  alone  merits  attention,  is  the  difierent  spi- 
rit of  their  religion.  The  MoKnisiSj  conducted  by  the  Je^ 
mdUy  are  gpreat  friends  to  superstition,  rigid  observers  of 
external  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  devoted  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  priests,  and  to  tradition.  The  JansenuU  are 
enthusiasts,  and  zealous  promoters  of  the  passionate  devo- 
tion, and  of  the  inward  life ;  little  influenced  by  authority ; 
and,  in  a  word,  but  half  Catholics.  The  consequences  are 
exactly  conformable  to  the  for^^oing  reasoning.  The  Je^ 
smUs  are  the  ^rrants  of  the  people,  and  the  slaves  of  the 
court :  And  the  Jansenisis  preserve  alive  the  small  sparks 
of  the  love  of  liberty  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Frendi 
nation. 
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OF  THE  DIGNITT  OR  MJEANM£S8  OF  UUKAll  NATUBS. 

X  HEBX  are  certain  sects,  which  secretly  form  themselves 
in  the  learned  world,  as  weU  as  (actions  in  the  political ; 
and  though  sometimes  they  come  not  to  an  open  rupture, 
they  give  a  different  turn  to  the  wap  of  thinking  of  those 
who  have  taken  part  on  either  side.  The  most  remark- 
Me  of  dils  kind  are  the  sects  founded  on  the  different 
sentiments  with  regard  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature  : 
which  is  a  point  that  seems  to  have  divided  philosophers 
and  poets,  as  well  as  divines,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  this  day.  Some  exalt  our  species  to  the  skies,  and 
represent  man  as  a  kind  of  human  demigod,  who  derives 
his  origin  firom  heaven,  and  retains  evident  marks  of  his 
lineage  and  descent.  Others  insist  upon  the  blind  sides 
of  human  nature,  and  can  discover  nothing,  except  vanity, 
in  whidi  man  surpasses  the  other  animals,  whom  he  affects 
so  much  to  despise.  If  an  author  possess  the  talent  of 
rhetoric  and  dedamation,  he  commonly  takes  part  with 
die  former:  If  his  turn  lie  towards  irony  and  ridicule,  he 
naturally  throws  himself  into  the  other  extreme. 

I  am  far  from  thinking,  that  all  those,  who  have  depre- 
ciated our  species,  have  been  enemies  to  virtue,  and  have 
exposed  the  frailties  of  their  fellow-creatures  with  any  bad 
intention.     On  the  contrary,  I  am  sensible  that  a  delicate 
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sense  of  morals,  especially  when  attended  with  a  splene- 
tic temper,  is  apt  to  give  a  man  a  disgust  of  the  world,  and 
to  make  him  consider  the  common  course  of  human  affiiirs 
with  too  much  indignation.  I  must,  however,  be  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  sentiments  of  those,  who  are  inclined  to 
think  favourably  of  mankind,  are  more  advantageous  to 
virtue,  than  the  contrary  principles,  which  give  us  a  mean 
opinicm  of  our  nature.  When  a  man  is  prepossessed  with 
a  high  notion  of  his  rank  and  character  in  the  creation,  he 
will  naturally  endeavour  to  act  up  to  it,  and  will  scorn  to 
do  a  base  or  vicious  action,  which  might  sink  him  below 
that  figure  which  he  makes  in  his  own  imagination.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  all  our  polite  and  fashionable  moral- 
ists insist  upon  this  topic,  and  endeavour  to  represent  vioe 
unworthy  of  man,  as  well  as  odious  in  itself. 

We  find  few  disputes,  that  are  not  founded  on  some 
ambiguity  in  the  expression ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that 
the  present  dispute,  concerning  the  dignity  or  meanness 
of  human  nature,  is  not  more  exempt  from  it  than  any 
other.  It  may,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  consider,  what 
is  real,  and  what  is  only  verbal,  in  this  controversy. . 

That  there  is  a  natural  difference  between  merit  and  de- 
merit, virtue  and  vice,  wisdom  and  folly,  no  reasonable 
man  will  deny :  Yet  it  is  evident,  that  in  affixing  the  term, 
which  denotes  either  our  approbation  or  blame,  we  are  com- 
monly more  influenced  by  comparison  than  by  any  fixed 
unalterable  standard  in  the  nature  of  things.  In  like  man- 
ner, quantity,  and  extension,  and  bulk,  are  by  every  one 
acknowledged  to  be  real  things :  But  when  we  call  any 
animal  great  or  Hitky  we  always  form  a  secret  comparison 
between  that  animal  and  others  of  the  same  species ;  and 
it  is  that  comparison  which  regulates  our  judgment  con- 
cerning its  greatness.     A  dog  and  a  horse  may  be  of  the 
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^fcfj  same  siae^  while  the  one  b  admired  ibr  the  greatness 
of  ksbaH^  and  the  other  for  the  smalhiess.  When  I  am 
pwjcnt,  dierefore,  at  any  diqpate,  I  ahrays  oonader  wteh 
myadt^  whedier  it  be  a  qoestioo  oToomparison  or  not  that 
is  die  sotject  frf*  the  controversy ;  andif  it  be,  whether  the 
Aspotaiits  compare  the  same  objects  together,  or  talk  of 
tlra^  that  are  widely  di£krent. 

In  formii^  oor  notions  <^  hmnan  natore,  we  are  apt 
tomdce  a  comparison  between  m^i  and  animals,  the  only 
cicsiUutiS  endowed  with  thoogfat  that  fiiU  under  our  senses* 
Certainly  this  comparison  is  faToorable  to  mankincL  On 
the  one  hand,  we  see  a  creatare,  whose  thoughts  are^not 
finuled  by  any  narrow  bounds,  either  of  place  or  time ; 
vlio  carries  his  researches  into  die  most  distant  regions  of 
thb  globe,  and  beyond  this  glob^  to  the  planets  and  he»- 
iredy  bodies;  looks  backward  to  consider  the  first  origin,  at 
ieastthehistoryof  the  human  race;  castshis  eye  forward 
to  see  the  influence  of  his  actions  upon  posterity,  and  the 
jadgments  which  will  be  formed  of  his  character  a  thou- 
sand years  hence ;  a  creature,  who  traces  causes  and  ef- 
fects to  a  great  length  and  intricacy;  extracts  general  prin- 
ciples firom  particular  i^^pearances;  improves  upon  his  dis- 
coveries ;  corrects  his  mistakes;  and  makes  his  very  errors 
profitaUe.  .  On  the  other  band,  we  are  presented  with  a 
creature  the  very  reverse  of  this;  limited  in  its  observa- 
tions and  reasonings  to  a  few  sensible  objects  which  sur- 
round it;  without  curiosity,  without  foresight;  blindly 
conducted  by  instinct,  and  attaining^  in  a  short  time,  its 
utmost  perfection,  beyond  which  it  is  never  able  to  lulvance 
a  single  step.  What  a  wide  difference  is  there  between 
these  creatures !  And  how  exalted  a  notion  must  we  en- 
tertain of  the  former,  in  comparison  of  the  latter ! 

There  are  two  means  commonly  employed  to  destroy 
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thU  conclusion :  Fir$^j  By  making  an  unfair  representa- 
tion of  the  casci  and  insisting  only  upon  the  weaknesses  of 
human  nature.  And,  secoadli^  By  forming  a  new  and  se» 
cret  comparison  between  man  and  beings  of  the  most  per- 
fect wisdom.  Among  the  other  excellencies  of  man,  this 
is  one,  that  he  canlbrm  an  idea  of  perfections  much  be- 
yond what  he  has  experience  of  in  himself;  and  is  not  li- 
mited in  bis  conception  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  He  can 
easily  exalt  his  notions,  and  conceiTc  a  degree  of  know- 
ledges, which,  when  compared  to  his  own,  will  make  the 
latter  appear  very  contemptible,  and  will  cause  the  difib- 
renoe  between  that  and  the  sagacity  of  animals,  in  a  man- 
ner»  to  disappear  and  vanish.  Now  this  being  a  point,  in 
which  all  the  world  is  agreed,  that  human  understanding 
falls  infinitely  short  of  perfect  wisdom  ;  it  is  proper  we 
should  know  when  this  comparison  takes  place,  that  wf^ 
may  not  dispute  where  there  is  no  real  difference  in  our  sen- 
timents. Man  falls  much  more  short  of  perfect  wisdom,  and 
even  of  his  own  ideas  of  perfect  wisdom,  than  animals  do 
of  man ;  yet  the  latter  difference  is  so  considerable,  that 
nothing  but  a  comparison  with  the  former  can  make  it  ap- 
pear of  little  moment 

It  is  also  usual  to  compare  one  man  with  another ;  and 
finding  very  few  whom  we  can  call  wise  or  virtuoue^  we  are 
apt  to  entertain  a  contemptible  notion  of  our  species  in 
general.  That  we  may  be  sensible  of  the  fallacy  of  this 
way  of  reasoning,  we  may  observe,  that  the  honourable  ap- 
pellations of  wise  and  virtuous  are  not  annexed,  to  any 
particular  degree  of  those  qualities  of  wiedom  and  vvrine ; 
but  arise  altogether  from'the  comparison  we  make  between 
one  man  and  another.  When  we  find  a  man,  who  arrives 
at  such  a  pitch  of  wisdom  as  is  very  unconunon,  we  pro- 
nounce him  a  wise  man :  So  tliat  to  say,  there  are  few 
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wise  men  in  the  world,  is  really  to  say  nothing;  since  it  b 
only  by  their  scarcity  that  they  merit  that  appeUation. 
Were  the  lowest  of  our  species  as  wise  as  Tally,  or  Lord 
Bacon,  we  should  still  have  reason  to  say  that  there  are  few 
wise  men.  For  in  that  case  we  should  exalt  our  notions 
of  wisdom,  and  should  not  pay  a  singular  honour  to  any 
one,  who  was  not  singularly  distinguished  by  his  talents. 
In  like  manner,  I  have  heard  it  observed  by  thoughtless 
people,  that  there  are  few  women  possessed  of  beau^,  in 
comparison  of  those  who  want  it;  not  considering^  that 
we  bestow  the  qpithet  of  bemttifid  only  on  such  as  possess 
a  degree  of  beau^  that  is  common  to  them  with  a  few. 
The  same  degree  of  beauty  in  a  woman  is  called  defiNrmi- 
tj9  which  is  treated  as  real  beauty  in  one  of  our  sex. 

As  it  is  usual,  in  forming  a  notion  of  our  species,  to 
€ompare  it  with  the  other  species  above  or  below  it,  or  to 
compare  the  individuals  of  the  species  among  themselves ; 
so  we  often  compare  together  the  different  motives  or  ao^ 
tuadng. principles  of  human  nature,  in  order  to  regulate 
our  judgment  ecmceming  it  And,  indeed,  this  is  the  <m- 
ly  kind  of  comparison  which  is  worth  our  attention,,  or  de^ 
cides  any  thing  in  the  present  questicm.  Were  our  selfish 
and  vicious  principles  so  much  predominant  above  our  so- 
cial and  virtuous,  a$  is  asserted  by  some  philosophers,  we 
ought  undoubtedly  to  entertain  a  contemptible  notion  of 
human  natore* 

There  is  much  of  a  dispute  of  words  in  aU  this  cdnliro^ 
versy.  When  a  man  denies  the  sincerity  <^  fdl  puMic 
spirit  or  aflfection  to  a  country  and  pommunlty,  I  ao^  at  a 
loss  what  to  think  of  him.  Perhaps  he  never  felt  this  pas- 
aion  in  so  clear  and  distinct  a  manner  as  to  remove  all  his 
doubts  concerning  its  force  and  reality*  But  When  he  pro- 
ceeds afterwards  to  reject  all  private  friendship,  if  no  in*- 
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terest  or  self-love  intermix  itself;  1  am  then  confident  that 
he  abuses  terms,  and  confounds  the  ideas  of  things ;  since 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  be  so  selfish,  or  rather  so 
stupid,  as  to  make  no  difference  between  one  man  and 
another,  and  give  no  preference  to  qualities,  which  engage 
his  approbation  and  esteem.  Is  he  also,  say  I,  as  inaensi^ 
Ue  to  anger  as  he  pretends  to  be  to  iriendship  ?  And  does 
injury  and  wrong  no  more  afiect  him  than  kindness  or  be- 
nefits? Impossible:  He  does  not  know  himself:  He 
has  forgotten  the  movements  of  his  heart ;  or  rather,  he 
makes  use  of  a  difierent  language  firom  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen,  and  calls  not  things  by  their  proper  names. 
What  say  you  of  natural  affection  !  (I  subjoin)  Is  that  al- 
so a  species  of  self-love  ?  Yes :  All  is  self-love.  Your 
diildren  are  loved  only  because  they  are  yours :  Yowr 
frigid  for  a  like  reason :  And  ytmr  country  engages  you 
only  so  far  as  it  has  a  connection  with  pound/:  Were  the 
idea  of  self  removed,  nothing  would  affect  you :  You 
would  be  altogether  unactive  and  insensible :  Or,  if  you 
ever  give  yourself  any  movement,  it  would  only  be  from 
vani^,  and  a  desire  of  fame  and  reputation  to  this  same 
self*  I  am  willing,  reply  I,  to  receive  your  interpretation 
of  human  actions,  provided  you  admit  the  facts.  That 
species  of  self-love,  which  displays  itself  in  kindness  to 
others,  you  must  allow  to  have  great  influence  over  human 
actions,  and  even  grreater,  on  many  occasions,  than  that 
which  remains  in  its  original  shape  and  form.  For  how 
few  are  there,  having  a  family,  children,  and  relations,  who 
do  not  spend  more  on  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
Aete  than  on  their  owi^pleasares?  This,  indeed,  you  justly 
oboerve^  mmy  proceed  firom  their  self-love,  since  the  pro- 
speri^  of  their  ftunify  and  friends  is  one,  or  the  chie^  of 
their  pleaums,  as  well  as  their  chief  honour.    Be  you  ri- 
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SO  one  of  these  selfish  men,  and  yon  are  sure  of  every  one's 
good  opinkm  and' good  will ;  or,  not  to  shock  yoar  ears 
with  these  ezpresskms,  the  self-love  of  every  one,  and  mine 
amoi^  the  rest,  will  then  incline  us  to  serve  you,  and  speak 
wdlofjroo. 

In  my  opinion,  there  are  two  things  which  have  led 
astray  those  philosophers,  that  have  insisted  so  much  on  the 
selfishness  of  man.  In  the  firzt  place,  they  found,  that 
every  act  of  virtue  or  friendship  was  attended  with  a  secret 
pleasure;  whence  they  concluded,  that  friendship  and  vir- 
tue could  not  be  disinterested.  But  the  fallacy  of  this  is 
obvious.  The  virtuous  sentiment  or  passion  produces  the 
jdeasure^  and  does  not  arise  from  it  I  feel  a  pleasure  in 
doing  good  to  my  friend,  because  I  love  him ;  but  do  not 
love  him  for  the  sake  of  that  pleasure. 

In  the  9eamd  place,  it  has  always  been  found,  that  the 
virtiions  are  far  from  being  indifierent  to  praise ;  and 
therefore  they  have  been  represented  as  a  set  of  vain-glo- 
rious  men,  who  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  applauses  of 
others.  But  this  also  is  a  fallacy.  It  is  very  unjust  in  the 
world,  when  they  find  any  tincture  of  vanity  in  a  laudable 
action,  to  depreciate  it  upon  that  account,  or  ascribe  it  en- 
tirely to  that  motive.  The  case  is  not  the  same  with  va- 
nity, as  with  other  passions.  Where  avarice  or  revenge 
Alters  into  any  seemingly  virtuous  action,  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  determine  how  far  it  enters,  and  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose it  the  sole  actuating  principle.  But  vanity  is  so  close- 
ly allied  to  virtue,  and  to  love  the  fame  of  laudable  actions 
approaches  so  near  the  love  of  laudable  actions  for  their 
own  sake,  that  these  passions  are  more  capable  of  mixture, 
than  any  other  kinds  of  affection ;  and  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  have  the  latter  without  some  degree  of  the  former. 
Accordingly,  we  find,  that  this  passion  for  glory  is  always 
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warped  and  varied  according  to  die  particular  taste  or  dis- 
position of  the  tnind  on  which  it  falls.  Nero  had  the  same 
vanity  in  driving  a  chariot,  that  Trajan  had  in  governing 
the  empire  with  justice  and  ability.  To  love  the  glory  of 
virtuous  deeds  is  a  sure  proof  of  the  love  of  virtue. 
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OF  aVIL  LIBERTY. 


X  HOSE  who  employ  their  pens  on  political  subjects,  free 
Grom  party-rage,  and  par^-prejudioes^  cultivate  a  sciencet 
which,  of  all  others,  contributes  most  to  public  utility,  and 
eren  to  the  private  satisfaction  of  those  who  addict  them* 
selves  to  the  study  of  it  I  am  apt,  however,  to  entertain 
a  susfucion,  that  the  w<Hrld  is  still  too  young  to  fix  many> 
gim^ral  truths  in  politics  which  will  remain  true  to  the 
latest  posteri^.  We  have  not  as  yet  had  experience  of 
three  thousand  years ;  so  that  not  only  the  art  of  reason- 
ing is  still  imperfect  in  this  science,  as  in  all  others,  but 
we  even  want  sufficient  materials  upon  which  we  can  rea- 
son. It  is  not  fiilly  known  what  degree  of  refinement, 
dther  in  virtue  or  vice,  human  nature  is  susceptible  qC, 
nor  what  may  be  expected  of  mankind  fi^m  any  gr^t 
revolution  in  their  education,  customs,  or  principles.  Ma- 
chiavel  was  certainly  a  great  genius ;  but,  having  confined 
his  study  to  the  fiuions  and  tyrannical  governments  of 
ancient  times,  or  to  the  little  disorderly  principalities  ot 
Italy,  his  reasonings,  e^>ecially  upon  monarchical  govern*, 
ment,  have  been  found  ei^tremely  defective  ;  and  there 
scarcely  is  any  maxim  in  his  Prince  which  subsequent  ex- 
perience has  not  entirely  refuted.  **  A  weak  prince,"  s*iys 
he,  **  is  incapable  of  receiving  good  counsel ;  for,  if  he 

VOL*  J.  G 
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GODsult  with  several^  he  will  not  be  able  to  choose  among 
their  diflferent  counsels.  If  he  abandon  himself  to  aaCf 
that  minister  may  perhaps  have  capacity,  but  he  will  not 
long  be  a  minister.  He  will  be  sure  to  dispossess  his 
master,  and  place  himself  and  his  famfly  upon  the  throne.** 
I  mention  this,  among  many  instances  of  the  errors  of  that 
polidcian,  proceeding,  in  a  great  measure,  from  his  having 
lived  in  too  early  an  age  of  the  world,  to  be  a  good  judge 
of  political  truth.  Almost  all  the  princes  of  Europe  are 
at  present  governed  by  their  ministers,  and  have  been  so 
for  near  two  centuries ;  and  yet  no  such  event  has  ever 
happened,  or  can  possibly  happen.  Sejanus  might  pro* 
ject  dethroning  the  Caesars,  but  Fleury,  though  ever  so 
vicious,  could  not,  while  in  his  senses,  entertain  the  least' 
h<q>es  of  dii^x>8sessing  the  Bourbons. 

Trade  was  never  esteemed  an  affiur  of  state  till  the  last* 
century ;  and  there  scarcely  is  any  ancient  writer  on  politics: 
who  has  made  mention  of  it*.  Even  the  Italians  have  kepi 
a  profound  silence  with  regard  to  it,  though  it  has  now 
engaged  the  chief  attention,  as  well  of  ministers  of  state 
as  of  speculative  reasoners.  The  great  opulence,  gran- 
deur, and  military  achievements  of  the  two  maridmo 
powers,  seem  first  to  have  instructed  mankind  in  the  im* 
portance  of  an  extensive  commerce. 

Having  therefore  intended,  in  this  essay,  to  make  a  full 
comparison  of  civil  liberty  and  absolute  government,  and 
to  show  the  great  advantages  of  the  former  above  the  latter » 
I  began  to  entertain  a  suspicion  that  no  man  in  this  age 
was  sufficiently  qualified  for  such  an  undertaking ;  and  that 
whatever  any  one  should  advance  on  that  head  would,  in 

•  Xcoophon  ncndoiu  it,  but  with  a  doubt  if  it  be  of  my  BdrudMgt  to  « 
HIM*  £i)i  MU  VMr«(Mi  $fiJiUTt  ir«Air,  &c.  Xu.  Hiuo.— PUto  UK 
UII7  ncUidct  it  licm  bi»  im»gjuury  republic.     !)•  JLrgibui,  lib.  i?. 
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ail  probabilitjr,  be  refuted  by  further  experience,  and  ba 
Rjeded  by  posterity.  Such  m^hty  revoluticms  have  hap-' 
pened  in  hmnan  affiurs,  and  so  many  ev^its  have  arisen* 
contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  ancients,  that  they  are 
aofllcient  to  beget  the  suspicion  of  still  further  changes. 

It  had  been  observed  by  the  ancients,  that  all  the  arts 
and  adenoes  arose  among  free  nations;  and  that  the  Per- 
sians and  Egyptians,  notwithstanding  their  ease,  opulence, 
and  luxury,  made  but  faint  efforts  towaids  a  relish  in  those 
finer  pleasures,  which  were  carried  to  such  perfecticm  by 
the  Greeks,  amidst  continual  wars,  attended  with  poverty, 
and  the  greatest  simplicity  of  life  and  manners.  It  had  al- 
to been  observed,  that,  when  the  Greeks  lost  their  liberty, 
cfaoogh  they  increased  mightQy  in  riches  by  means  of  the 
conquests  of  Alexander ;  yet  the  arts,  from  that  moment, 
dfrlmfd  among  them,  and  have  never  since  been  able  to 
their  head  in  that  climate.  Learning  was  tnuupUnted 

Beme^  the  only  free  nation  at  that  time  in  the  universe ; 

1  having  met  with  so  favourable  a  soil,  it  made  prodi- 
aboots  for  above  a  century;  till  the  decay  of  liber- 
ty prodnoed  also  the  decay  of  letters,  and  spread  a  total 
barbarism  over  the  world.  From  these  two  experiments, 
ofwUdi  each  was  double  in  its  kind,  and  shewed  the  iall 
ofleaniing  in  absdute  governments,  as  well  as  its  rise  in 
pFptW  ooes^  Loi^^inus  thought  himself  sufficiently  justi- 
fied in  amiliin^,  that  the  arts  and  sciences  could  never 
fiomidi  but  in  a  free  government:  And  in  thb  opinion  he 

been  fijkwpcd  by  several  eminent  writers*  in  our  own 

',  who  either  confined  their  view  merely  to  ancient 

or  entertained  too  great  a  partiality  in  favour  of  that 

of  government  established  among  us. 

Bat  viiat  would  these  writers  have  said  to  the  instances 

•  Mr  Jlddboa  mnd  hard  SludUthnnr, 
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of  modern  Rome  and  FloreDce  ?  Of  which  tliefimaer  car* 
tied  to  perf^tion  ajl  the  finer  urts  of  sculpture,  paiiHingy 
9iul  miuic,  as  weU  9s  poetry,  tbou^  UgroBiied  under  Qrnui--^ 
ny,  and  under  the  tyranny  of  priests:  While  the  latter  miide 
its.chief  progress  in  the  arts  and  scieooes  after  it  b^ppi  to 
lose  its  liberty  by  the  usurpation  of  the  fiunily  of  MedicL 
Ariosto,  Tasao^  Galileo^  no  more  than  RaiJbael  or  Michael 
Angelo^  were  not  bom  in  r^ublics.  And  thoo^  the 
Lombard  school  was  fiunous  as  weU  as  the  Romany  yet  the 
Ven^ans  have  had  the  smallest  share  in  its  honours,  imd 
seem  rather  inferior  to  the  other  Italians  in  their  genius 
for  the  arts  and  sciences.  Rubens  established  his  schod 
at  Antwerp,  not  at  Amsterdam.  Dresden,  not  Hamburgii» 
is  the  ontre  of  politeness  in  Germany. 

But  the  most  eminent  instance  of  the  flourishing  of  leam- 
ing  in  absolute  governmwts  is  that  of  France,  which 
ly  ever  enjoyed  any  established  liberty,  and  yet  has 
ried  the  arts  and  sciences  as  near  perfection  as  any  other 
nation*  The  English  are,  perhaps,  greater  philosophets ; 
the  Italians  better  painters  and  musicians ;  the  Romans 
were  greater  orators :  But  the  French  are  the  only  people, 
ezcq>t  the  Greeks,  who  have  been  at  once  philosophers, 
poets,  orators,  historians,  painters,  architects,  sculptors,, 
and  musicians.  With  r^^ard  to  the  stage,  they  have  ex- 
celled even  the  Greeks,  who  ffur  excelled  the  English. 
And,  in  common  life,  they  have,  in  a  great  measure,  per- 
fected that  art,  the  most  useful  and  agreeable  of  any,  f.^ 
d$  Vivref  the  art  of  society  and  conversation. 

If  we  consider  the  state  of  the  sciences  and  p<dite  arts  in 
our  own  country,  Horace's  observation,  with  regard  to  the 
Romans,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  applied  to  the  British. 


Scd  lo  loBgum  tammi  mrum 


ManNnuit,  hoditqtra  nuuitDt  vttHgia  rwrit. 
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The  efa^pmce  and  proprietjr  of  style  haTe  hem  Teiy  mwsk 
mjg^itd  eaoi^  «.  We  baye  no  cHctloiiary  ^imtlaii- 
IpH^  and  flcaiedy  *  tolerable  grammar.  TheAntpolke 
pniae  we  have  was  writ  by  a  nan  who  k  still  afire  *•  As 
to  Spiaty  Loekef  and  efen  Temple^  they  kaew  too  fitfle  of 
die nieaofart  to  be  esteemed  el^^antwritenk  Thepfoae 
of  Baeoi^  Hanringtm,  and  IkGlton^  is  altogether  stiff  and 
pwimlicj  tboo j^  their  sense  be  ezeellent  Men,  in  this 
coontrff  ha;ve  been  so  much  occupied  in  the  great  dispittea 
cTIUigitm,  PdtUici,  and  PkOanpk^  that  they  had  no  i^ 
Bsh  fiir  the  seemingly  minute  obserratiotts  of  granttiar  and 
criticism.  And,  though  this  turn  of  duaking  must  have 
considerably  improved  our  sense  and  our  talent  of  reasicm^ 
iof^  it  must  be  confessed,  diat  evesn  in  those  sciences  abore 
■jwrtintifd,  we  haTe  not  any  standard-book  which  we  can 
tnnsaut  to  posterity :  And  the  utmost  we  have  to  boast  of 
me  m  few  essays  towards  a  more  jast  philosophy ;  which 
indeed  promise  wdl,  but  have  liot  as  yet  reached  any  de-> 
gKB  of  perfection* 

It  has  become  an  estaUished  opinion,  that  commerce 
can  ncfor  flourish  but  in  a  firee  government ;  and  this 
opinhm  seems  to  be  founded  on  a  longer  and  larger  ex« 
than  the  for^oin^  with  regard  to  the  arts  and 
If  we  trace  comnKree  in  its  progress  through 
Tfie,  Adiens,  Syracuse,  Carthage^  Venice,  Florence^ 
Ocnoaf  Antwerp,  Holland,  Englan<^  ftc  we  shall  alwqri 
ind  it  to  have  fixed  its  seat  in  free  governments.  The 
dnee  greatest  trading  towns  now  in  Europe^  are  London, 
Amsterdam,  and  Hamburgh;  all  free  cities,  and  Protestant 
dties ;  that  is,  enjoying  a  double  liberty.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  the  great  jealousy  entertained  of 

•  Dr  Swift. 
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bt»  with  regard  to  the  cofnmerce  of  France  seeint  to  p^ 
AaH  tim  maxim  is  no  more  certain  and  infiUlible  than  Uie 
-fivegoii^  and  tl^itthe  sal^ects  of  an  absolute  prince  maj 
become  our  rivals  in  oonunerce  as  wdl  as  in  learning. 

Durst  I  deUver  my  opinion  in  an  a£Biir  of  so  much  mi« 
eertaintjr,  I  would  assert^  that  notwithstanding  the  eflbrts 
erf  the  Frendif  there  is  something  hurtful  to  oommeree  in- 
lievoit  in  the  very  nature  of  absolute  goTemment^  and  m* 
separable  from  it;  though  the  reason  I  should  ass^  for 
this  opinion  is  somewhat  different  from  that  whidi  is  com* 
moidy  insisted  on.  Private  property  seems  to  me  almost 
mB  secure  in  acivilized  European  monarchy  as  in  a  repvh^ 
lie;  nor  is  danger  much  apprehended,  in  such  a  govern- 
ment»  fix>m  the  violence  of  the  sovereign,  more  thaawe 
commonly  dread  harm  from  thunder,  or  earthquakes,  or  any 
accident  the  most  unusual  and  extraordinary.  Avarice^  the 
spur  of  industry,  is  so  obstinate  a  passion,  and  works  its 
way  through  so  many  real  dangers  and  difficulties,  that  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  scared  by  any  imaginary  danger,  which 
is  so  small,  that  it  scarcely  admits  of  calculation.  Com- 
merce, there&re^  in  my  qpinion,  is  apt  to  decay  in  absolute 
governments,  not  because  it  is  there  less  secure,  but  because 
it  is  less  hommrable.  A  subordination  of  rank  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  support  of  monarchy.  Birth,  titles,  and 
place,  must  be  honoured  above  industry  and  riches.  And 
while  these  notions  prevail,  all  the  considerable  traders 
will  be  tempted  to  throw  up  their  commerce,  in  order  to 
purchase  some  of  those  employments,  to  which  privileges 
and  honours  are  annexed. 

Since  I  am  upon  this  head,  of  the  alterations  which  time 
has  produced,  or  may  produce  in  politics,  I  must  observe^ 
that  all  kinds  of  government,  free  and  absolute,  seem  to 
have  undergone,  in  modern  times,  a  great  change  for  the 
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bettOTt  with  regard  both  to  finrdgn  and  domestic  maiu^ge- 
jnent.  The  hakmoe  of  power  is  a  secret  in  politics^  folly 
^loiown  only  to  the  present  age;  and  I  must  add,  that  the 
mtemal  police  of  states  has  also  received  great  improve- 
ments widiin  the  last  century*  We  are  informed  by  Ssl- 
Uut^  that  Guiline's  army  was  much  augmented  by  the  ac- 
oeanoncf  the  highwaymen  about  Rome ;  though  I  believe 
that  all  of  that  profession  who  are  at  present  dispersed  over 
Eorope  would  not  amount*  to  a  r^^imenU  In  Cicero's 
pleadings  for  Milo^  I  find  this  argument  among  others^ 
laadf  use  of  to  prove  that  his  client  had  not  assassinated 
CJocKns.  Had  Milo^  said  he,  intended  to  have  killed  C3o- 
dnWt  be  had  not  attacked  him  in  the  day-time,  and  at  sudi 
a  distance  firom  the  city:  He  had  waylaid  him  at  nighty 
near  the  suburbs,  where  it  might  have  been  pretended  that 
1m  was  kiUed  by  robbers ;  and  the  frequency  of  the  acci- 
dent wodid  have  fiGnroured  the  deceit.  This  is  a  surprising 
pioof  of  the  loose  policy  of  Rome,  and  of  the  number  and 
ftne  of  these  robbers;  since  Clodius  *  was  at  that  time  at- 
tend^ by  thir^  slaves,  who  were  completely  armed,  and 
soflkienlly  accustomed  to  blood  anddanger  in  the  frequent 
f»«— Jt«  excited  by  that  seditious  tribune. 

Bi^  thoQ^  all  kinds  of  government  be  improved  in  mo- 
dem times^  yet  monarchical  government  seems  to  have 
the  greatest  advances  towards  perfection.  It  may 
be  affirmed  of  civilized  monarchies,  what  was  former- 
ly said  in  praise  of  republics  alone,  Aat  tkeg  are  a  govern- 
wuai  ^fLawif  wot  qfMm.  They  are  found  susceptible  of 
ovder,  method,  and  constancy,  to  a  surprising  degree. 
Property  is  there  secure ;  industry  encouraged ;  the  arts 
flonrish ;  and  the  prince  lives  secure  among  his  subjects, 

*  Vidt  Ate.  BtcL  in  Onit  pro  Bfitonew 
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like«  lather  among  kis  children.  There  are,  perhaps,  and 
have  bean  for  two  centories^,  near  two  handred  absolate 
INmbes,  great  a&ci  small^  in  Europe;  and  $XLcmiDg  tweiH 
tj years  toaach  reign,  we  mi^  suf^xMe,  that  Aere  hmre 
been  in  die  whole  two  diousand  monarchs  or  tjrantBy  as 
the  Oneeks  woald  have  caUed  then  t  Yet  of  these  there  has 
not  been  one,  not  even  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  so  bad  as  Th 
berius,  Caligula,  Nero,  or  DoflMtian,  who  were  jfomr  kk 
twelve  amongst  the  Roman  emperors.  It  must,  however, 
be  confessed,  that  though  monarehical  goVemmenta  hava 
approached  nearer  to  popular  ones,  in  gentleness  aiad  stei* 
bility,  they  are  still  inferior.  Oar  modem  education  and 
customs  instil  more  humanity  and  moderation  than  the  an^ 
cient;  but  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  overcome  entirely 
die  disadvantages  of  that  form  of  government 

But  here  I  must  beg  leave  to  advance  a  conjectare,  whiah 
seems  probable^  but  which  posterity  alone  can  fiiUy  jndga 
of.  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  in  monarchical  governments^ 
there  is  a  source  of  improvement,  and  in  popular  governs 
ments  a  source  of  degeneracy,  which  in  time  will  bring 
these  species  of  civil  poiity  still  nearer  an  eqnaUQr.  The 
greatest  abuses,  which  arise  in  France,  the  aoost  perfiMSl 
model  of  pure  monarchy,  proceed  not  from  tlie  number  or 
weightof  the  taxes,  bejrond  what  are  to  be  aiet  with  in  free 
countries ;  but  from  the  expensive,  unequal^  arbitrary,  and 
intricate  method  of  levying  them,  by  which  the  industry  of 
die  poor,  eqiedally  of  the  peasants  and  farmers,  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  discouraged,  and  agriculture'  rendered  a 
beggarly  and  slavish  employment  But  to  whose  advan-^ 
tage  do  diese  abuses  tend  ?  If  to  that  of  the  nobility,  diey 
might  be  esteemed  inherent  in  diat  ibrm  ct  government ; 
since  the  nobility  are  the  true  supports  of  monarchy ;  and 
it  is  natural  their  interest  lAould  be  more  consulted,  in  such 
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a  const  iHitioiif  than  tliAt  of  Uie  people.  But  the  nobility 
ID  iMlity,  the  chief  losers  by  this  oppression ;  since  it 
dieir  eglalesy  and  b^gafs  their  tenants.  The  only 
gaoMn  by  it  are  the  FUumdetSf  «  vace  of  men  rather  o- 
dioaa  to  the  nolMlity  floid  thewhole  kh^dom.  If  a  prince 
or  ntinister,  therefiMre,  sheidd  «rise,  endowed  with  sttffi* 
oiMt  diaf  <minicnt  to  know  his  own  and  the  public  interest 
aafficient  force  of  mind  to  Inreak  through  ancient 
we  might  expect  to  see  these  abuses  remedied : 
in  whicfc  ease  the  difference  between  that  absolute  govehi- 
ment  and  our  free  one  would  not  appear  so  considerable 
as  at  present. 

The  source  of  degeneracy,  which  may  be  remarked  in 
free  goremments,  consists  in  the  practice  of  contracting 
debt,  and  mortgaging  the  public  revenues,  by  which  taxes 
may,  in  time,  become  altogether  intolerable,  and  all  the 
property  of  the  state  be  brought  into  the  hands  of  the  pu- 
Uic  This  practice  is  of  modem  date.  The  Athenians, 
though  governed  by  a  republic,  paid  near  two  hundred /ler 
cemL  for  those  sums  of  money,  which  any  emergence  made 
it  necessary  for  them  to  borrow ;  as  we  learn  from  Xeno- 
fbatk  *•  Among  the  modems,  the  Dutch  first  introduced 
the  practice  of  borrowing  great  sums  at  low  interest,  and 
have  well  nigh  ruined  themselves  by  it  Absolute  princes 
have  also  contracted  debt ;  but  as  an  absolute  prince  may 
make  a  bankruptcy  when  he  pleases,  his  people  can  ne- 
ver be  oppressed  by  his  debts.  In  popular  governments, 
the  pec^le,  and  chiefly  those  who  have  the  highest  ofiices, 
being  commonly  the  public  creditors,  it  is  difficult  for  the 

AMwrtr  9tf  mf  «f  d^^v— M  }f  y<  xAim'm  hHfcuttf  v><iMUt  Xvl^^rrtu  mmt 
hmwfyn  •#»  «r  uwntyit^nfy  u  y§t^  fitrnw  w^mXwamfy  tyyvf  2vt9  fifmtf 

wx*.    s£N.  noroi. 
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Btat^  to  make  use  of  this  ranedy,  which,  however,  it  nmj 
sometimes  be  necessary,  is  always  cruel  and  barbarous. 
This,  therefore,  seems  to  be  an  inconTemence^  which  near- 
ly thrMit<ens  all  free  goyemments ;  especially  onr  own,  at 
the  present  jmictnre  of  aflSurs.  And  what  a  strong  motive 
{s  this,  to  increase  our  frugaliQr  of  public  money;  lest,  for 
want  of  it,  we  be  reduced,  by  the  multipliciQr  of  taxes,  or 
what  is  worse,  by  our  public  impotence  and  inabiliQr  tot 
defence,  to  curse  our  very  liberty,  and  wish  oursdivas  in 
the  same  state  of  servitude  with  all  the  nations  that  sur- 
round us? 
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Jl  H06K  who  consider  the  pmods  and  revolutions  of  ha* 
man  kind,  as  represented  in  history,  are  entertained  with 
a  spectacle  (all  of  pleasure  and  variety,  and  see  with  sur- 
prise, the  manners,  customs  and  opinions  of  the  same  spe- 
cies susceptible  of  such  prodigious  changes  in  difierent  pe- 
riods of  time.  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that,  in  civil 
history,  there  is  found  a  much  greater  uniformity  in  the 
history  of  learning  and  science,  and  that  the  wars^  i^^o- 
dations,  and  politics  of  <me  age,  resemble  more  those  of 
anodier,  than  the  taste,  wit,  and  speculative  principles.  In- 
terest and  ambition,  honour  and  shame,  friendship  and  en- 
mi^,  gratitude  and  revenge,  are  the  prime  movers  in  all 
paUic  transactions ;  and  these  passions  are  of  a  veiy  stub- 
born and  untractable  nature,  in  comparison  of  the  senti- 
ments and  understanding,  which  are  easily  varied  by  edu- 
cation and  example.  The  Goths  were  much  more  infe- 
rior to  the  Romans  in  taste  and  science,  than  in  courage 
and  virtue. 

But  not  to  compare  together  nations  so  widely  different ; 
it  may  be  observed,  that  even  this  latter  period  of  human 
leamii^  is,  in  many  respects,  of  an  opposite  character  to 
the  ancient ;  and  that,  if  we  be  superior  in  philosophy,  we 
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are  still,  notwithstanding  all  our  refinements^  much  infe- 
rior in  eloquence. 

In  ancient  times,  no  work  of  genius  was  thought  to  re«- 
quire  so  great  parts  and  capacity,  as  the  speaking  in  pu*- 
blic ;  and  some  eminent  writers  hare  pronounced  the  ta- 
lents, even  of  a  great  poet  or  philosopher,  to  be  of  an  in- 
ferior nature  to  those  which  are  requisite  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking. Greece  and  Rome  produced,  each  of  them, 
but  one  accomplished  orator ;  and  whatever  praises  the 
other  celebrated  speakers  might  merit,  they  were  still  es- 
teemed much  inferior  to  these  great  models  of  eloquence. 
It  is  observable,  that  the  ancient  critics  could  scarcely  find 
two  orators  in  any  age,  who  deserved  to  be  placed  precise- 
ly in  the  same  rank,  and  possessed  the  same  degree  of  me* 
rit  Calvus,  Ceelius,  Cario^  Hortendus,  Canar,  rose  one 
above  another  :  But  the  greatest  of  that  age  was  inferior 
to  Cicero^  the  most  eloquent  speaker  that  had  ever  appearw 
ed  in  Rome.  Those  of  fine  taste,  however,  pronounced 
this  judgment  of  the  Roman  orator,  as  well  as  of  jthe  Gre- 
cian, that  both  of  them  surpassed  in  eloquence  all  that  had 
ever  appeared,  but  that  they  were  far  from  reaching  the 
perfection  of  their  art,  which  was  infinite,  and  not  only  ex* 
oeeded  human  force  to  attain,  but  human  imagination  to 
conceive.  Cicero  declares  himself  satisfied  with  his  own 
performances ;  nay,  even  with  those  of  Demosthenes.  Ita 
mmt  avid(B  et  capace»  mea  awreSj  says  he,  ei  $e$nfer  aUgmd 
immenittm^  ifffinihimque  desideranL 

Of  all  the  polite  and  learned  nations,  England  alone  pos* 
sesses  a  popular  government,  or  admits  into  the  legislature 
Such  numerous  assemblies  as  can  be  supposed  to  lie  under 
the  dominion  of  eloquence.  But  what  has  England  to  boast 
of  in  this  particular  ?  In  enumerating  the  great  men,  who 
have  done  honour  to  our  country,  we  exult  in  our  poet9 
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mod  philosophers ;  but  what  orators  are  ever  mentioned  ? 
or  ^vidiere  are  the  monuments  (^  their  genius  to  be  met  with  ? 
There  are  foond,  indeed,  in  our  histories,  the  names  of  se- 
veral, who  directed  the  resolutions  of  our  parliament :  But 
neither  themadyea  nor  others  have  taken  the  pains  to  pre- 
their  speeches :  and  the  authority,  which  thej  po&r 
seems  to  hare  been  owing  to  their  experience,  wis* 
damk  cir  power,  more  than  to  their  talents  for  oratory.  At 
piescflity  there  are  above  half  a  dozen  speakers  in  the  two 
hooaes,  who^  in  the  judgment  of  the  public,  have  reached 
wery  near  the  same  pitch  of  eloquence;  and  no  man  pre- 
to  give  any  one  the  preference  above  the  rest.  This 
to  me  a  certain  proo^  that  none  of  them  have  attain- 
ed  mnch  beyond  a  mediocrity  in  their  art,  and  that  the 
of  eloquence,  which  they  aspire  to,  gives  no  exer- 
to  the  snblimer  faculties  of  the  mind,  but  may  be  reach- 
ed by  ordinary  talents  and  a  slight  application.  A  hun- 
dred cabinet  makers  in  London  can  work  a  table  or  a 
chair  equally  well ;  but  no  one  poet  can  write  verses  with 
such  spirit  and  elegance  as  Mr  Pope. 

We  are  told,  that  when  Demosthenes  was  to  plead,  all 
ingenkras  men  flocked  to  Athens  from  the  most  remote 
parts  of  QreecCf  as  to  the  most  celebrated  spectacle  of  the 
world  *.  At  London  you  may  see  men  sauntering  in  the 
court  of  requests,  while  the  most  important  debate  is  car- 
rying  on  in  the  two  houses ;  and  many  do  not  think  tliem* 
selves  suflBciently  compensated  for  the  losing  of  their 
dinners,  by  all  the  eloquence  of  our  most  celebrated  speak- 

*  N«  iUiid  (fiudem  inteUigunt,  noa  modo  ita  mcinoris  proditum  esse,  sed 
Ha  naome  lui«e,  cam  Demorthenes  dicturus  esset,  ut  concunas,  audicndi 
caoMf  ez  tota  Gnsda  BcrcnU  At  cum  bti  Attici  dicunt,  non  modo  a  co- 
rooa  (qood  ctl  ipium  misenbilc)  sed  etitm  ab  adTOcatb  relioquuntur. 

Cicero  dc  Ctari*  OralorUmu 
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cry.  When  old  Cibber  is  to  act,  th«  curiotity  of  atveral 
is  mora  excited,  than  when  our  prime  minister  b  to  de- 
fend himself  from  a  motion  for  his  removal  or  iBq)eadi^ 
ment. 

Even  a  person,  unacquainted  with  the  noble  remains  of 
ancient  orators,  may  judge,  from  a  few  strdLes,  that  the 
style  or  ^ctes  of  their  eloquence  was  infinitely  more  sa* 
blime  than  that  which  modem  orators  aspire  to.    How 
absurd  would  it  appear,  in  our  temperate  and  calm  q)eak« 
ers,  to  make  use  cf  an  ApostntphCi  like  that  noble  one  of 
Demosthenes,  so  much  celebrated  by  Quintilian  and  Lon«- 
ginus,  when  justifying  the  unsuccessful  battle  of  Chaenmea^ 
be  breaks  out.  No,  my  fellow-citizens,  No:  Yon  have 
not  erred.     I  swear  by  the  nuxmu  of  those  heroes,  who 
fought  for  the  same  cause  in  the  plains  of  Marathon  and 
Plataea.'*    Who  could  now  endure  such  a  bold  and  poeti* 
cal  figure  as  that  which  Cicero  employs,  after  describing^ 
in  the  most  tragical  terms,  the  crucifixion  of  a  Roman 
citizen  ?  **  Shoidd  I  paint  the  horrors  of  this  scene,  not  to 
Roman  citizens,  not  to  the  allies  of  our  state,  not  to  those 
who  have  ever  heard  of  the  Roman  name,  not  even  to 
men,  but  to  brute  creatures ;  or,  to  go  fiirther,  should  I 
lift  up  my  voice,  in  the  most  desolate  solitude,  to  the  rocks 
and  mountains,  yet  should  I  surely  see  those  rude  and  in- 
animate parts  of  nature  moved  with  horror  and  indigna- 
tion at  the  recital  of  so  enormous  an  action  *."     With 
what  a  blaze  of  eloquence  must  such  a  sentence  be  sur- 

■  The  original  is :  **  Quod  &!  hcc  non  ad  citcs  Ronunos,  non  %d  aliquot 
uiiiooa  nosCnt  dTitad%  non  ad  cot  qui  populi  Romani  notncn  aodiitettt  ; 
dcniquct  ti  non  ad  bomincs*  ▼crum  ad  beatias ;  aut  cttam,  ut  longiot  prob. 
grcdiar,  d  in  aliqua  detcrtlnima  M^tudinc,  ad  ma  at  ad  tcopuloft  hare  con. 
qucri  et  deplorart  veUtm,  tamm  oauia  nuta  alqiM  inawiinii  tanta  cC 
rrnim  atrocttata  cmnnovercntur,  Ck*  m  Vtr, 
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mniided  to  give  it  grace,  or  cause  it  to  make  any  impres- 
sioB  on  the  hearers  ?  And  what  noble  art  and  sublime 
talents  are  requisite  to  arrive,  by  just  degrees,  at  a  senti- 
ment  so  bold  and  dkcessive :  To  inflame  the  audience,' so 
aa  to  make  them  accompany  the  speaker  in  such  violent 
paminntj  and  such  elevated  conceptions;  and  to  conceal,^ 
under  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  the  artifice  by  which  all  this( 
is  e£fectnated !  Should  this  sentiment  even  appear  to  uA 
eioeasive,  as  perhi^s  justly  it  may,  it  will  at  least  serve  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  style  of  ancient  eloquence,  where  such 
swdliog  expressions  were  not  rejected  as  wholly  monstrous 
and  gigantic 

Suitable  to  this  vehemence  of  thought  and  expression,' 
was  the  vehemence  of  action,  observed  in  the  ancient  ora^ 
tCHTS.  The  supplosio  pedis^  or  stamping  with  the  foot,  was 
CDS  of  the  most  usual  and  moderate  gestures  which  th^ 
made  use  of* ;  though  that  is  now  esteemed  too  violent,: 
either  for  the  senate,  bar,  or  pulpit,  and  is  only  admitted 
into  the  theatre,  to  accompany  the  most  violent  passions, 
which  are  there  represented. 

One  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  what  cause  we  may  ascribe 
so  sensible  a  decline  of  eloquence  in  latter  ages.  The  ge-. 
nios  of  mankind,  at  all  times,  is  perhaps  equal:  The  mo« 
dems  have  applied  themselves,  with  great  industry  and 
success,  U}  all  the  other  arts  and  sciences :  And  a  learned 
nation  possesses  a  popular  government ;  a  circumstance 
which  seems  requisite  for  the  full  display  of  these  noble  ta*' 
lents :  But  notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  our  pro^ 

*  Ubi  dolor?  Ubi  ardor  mnimi,  qui  etiaxn  ex  infantium  ingeniis  ellcere 
voon  «i  querelas  solet  ?  nulla  perturbatio  anlmi,  nulla  corporis :  frons  noq 
pocuaa,  non  femur ;  pedis  {quod  minimum  eUj  nulla  supplosio.  Itaque 
tantmn  abfuit  ut  infiammares  nostros  Imimos ;  somnum  isio  loco  vix  tene- 

Cic9ro  de  Clari*  Vraioributf 
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gre$A  ia  eloquence  ifi  very  iaconsiderable^  iu  comparison  of 
ihi»  advances  which  we  have  .made  in  all  other  partsi  of 
learning. 

Shall  we  assert,  that  the  strains  o(  antient  eloquence  are 
unsuitable  to  our  age^  and  ought  not  to  be  imitated  by  mon 
dem  orators  ?  Whatever  reasons  may  be  made  use  of  to 
proye  this»  I  am  persuaded  thejr  will  be  found,  upcm  aui«« 
mination,  to  be  unsound  and  unsadsbctory. 

Firsi,  It  may  be  said,  that,  in  ancient  times,  during  the 
flourishing  period  of  Greek  and  Roman  learning,  the  mu- 
nicipal laws,  in  every  state,  were  but  few  and  simpki^  and 
the  decision  of  causes  was,  in  a  great  measure,  left  to  the 
equity  and  common  senae  of  the  judges.  The  study  of  the 
laws  was  not  then  a  laborious  occupation,  requiring  th« 
drudgery  of  a  whole  life  to  finish  it,  and  incompatible  with 
every  other  study  or  profession.  The  great  statesmen  aad 
generals  among  the  Romans  were  all  lawyers ;  and  Qoa" 
ro,  to  shew  the  facility  <^  acquiring  this  science,  declare- 
that  in  the  midst  of  all  his  occupations,  he  would  under- 
take, in  a  few  days,  to  make  himself  a  complete  civilian. 
Now,  where  a  pleader  addresses  himself  to  the  equi^  of 
his  judges,  he  has  much  more  room  to  display  his  elo- 
quence, than  where  he  must  draw  his  arguments  firom  strict 
laws,  statutes,  and  precedents.  In  the  former  case,  roanjr 
circumstances  must  be  taken  in ;  many  personal  oonsid€^m• 
tions  regarded ;  and  even  favour  and  inclinati<Hi,  which  it 
belongs  to  the  orator,  by  his  art  and  eloquence,  to  oond* 
liate,  may  be  disguised  under  the  appearance  of  equity* 
But  how  shall  a  modem  lawyer  have  leisure  to  quit  his 
toilsome  occupations,  in  order  to  gather  the  flowers  of 
Parnassus  ?  Or  what  opportunity  shall  he  have  of  display- 
ing them,  amidst  the  rigid  and  subtle  arguments,  objec- 
tions  and  replies,  which  he  is  obliged  to  make  use  of?  The 
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g^PMtett  genius,  and  greatest  orator,  who  should  pretend 
to  plead  before  the  Chancellory  after  a  month's  stady  of 
the  Iftws,  would  only  labour  to  make  himself  ridiculous. 

I  am  ready  to  own,  that  this  circumstance,  of  the  mul* 
tifdicily  and  intricacy  of  laws,  is  a  discouragement  to  elo* 
qoenoe  in  modem  times :  But  I  assert,  that  it  will  not  en- 
tively  acoottnt  tot  the  decline  of  that  noble  art  It  may 
banish  oratory  from  Westminster-Hall,  but  not  from  ei- 
ther house  of  Parliament  Among  the  Athenians,  ihe 
AiMfM^tes  acjH'essly  forbade  all  allurements  of  eloquence ; 
some  have  pretended,  that  in  the  Greek  orations,  writ- 
in  the /Mifeiory  form,  there  is  not  so  bold  and  rheto* 
fical  a  style  as  qppears  in  the  Roman.  But  to  what  a 
pitch  £d  the  Athenians  carry  their  eloquence  in  the  ddi- 
hi'yiim'  kind,  when  a&irs  of  state  were  canvassed,  and  the 
libeitf,  hf^piness,  and  honour  of  the  republic  were  the 
of  debate?  Diq>utes  of  this  nature  elevate  thege- 
aboire  all  others,  and  give  the  fullest  scope  to  elo- 
;  and  such  disputes  are  very  frequent  in  this  na* 


It  may  be  pretended,  that  the  decline  of  elo-r 
is  owing  to  the  superior  good  sense  of  the  modems, 
iriio  rgect  with  disdain  all  those  rhetorical  tricks  employ- 
ed to  aeduce  the  judges,  and  will  admit  of  nothing  but  so- 
lid argnment  in  any  debate  ci  deliberation.  If  a  man  be 
of  murder^  the  &ct  must  be  proved  by  witnesses 
evidence,  and  the  laws  will  afterwards  determine  the 
of  the  criminal.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
deacrib^  in  strcmg  colours,  the  horror  and  cruelty  of  the 
Mtidaa ;  to  introduce  the  relations  of  the  dead,  and,  at  a 
signal,  make  them  throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the 
judges,  imploring  justice,  with  tears  and  lamentations : 
And  still  more  ridiculous  would  it  be,  to  employ  a  picture 

VOL.  I.  II 
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I'ttpreseiUing  the  bloody  deed,  in  order  to  moVe  the  judged 
by  the  display  of  so  tragical  a  spectacle;  though  we  know  • 
that  this  artifice  was  sometimes  practised  by  the  pleaden^ 
of  old  *.  Now,  banish  the  pathetic  from  public  discourses, 
and  you  reduce  the  speakers  merely  to  modem  ekKjoence; 
that  is,  to  good  sense,  delivered  in  proper  expressions. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  acknowledged,  that  our  modem  cus- 
toms, or  our  superior  good.sense,  if  you  will,  should  make 
our  orators  more  cautious  and  reserved  than  the  ancient,* 
in  attempting  to  inflame  the  passions,  or  elevate  the  ima«» 
ginadon  of  their  audience :  But  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  make  them  despair  absolutely  of  succeeding  in  that 
attempt.  It  should  make  them  redouble  their  art,  not 
abandon  it  entirely.  The  ancient  orators  seem  also  to 
have  been  on  their  guard  against  this  jealousy  of  their  as- 
dittice ;  but  they  took  a  different  way  of  eluding  it  ^.  Thef 
hurried  away  with  such  a  torrent  of  sublime  and  pathetict 
that  they  left  their  hearers  no  leisure  to  perceive  the  arti- 
fice by  which  they  were  deceived.  Nay,  to  consider  tlie 
matter  aright,  they  were  not  deceived  by  any  artifice.  Tlic 
orator,  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius  and  eloquence,  first 
inflamed  himself  with  anger,  indignation,  pity,  sorrow; 
and  then  communicated  those  impetuous  movements  to 
his  audience. 

Does  any  man  pretend  to  have  more  good  sense  than 
Julius  Cfl^sar  ?  yet  tliat  haughty  conqueror,  we  know,  was 
so  subdued  by  the  charms  of  Cicero's  eloquence,  that  be 
was,  in  a  manner,  constrained  to  change  his  settled  pur* 
pose  and  resolution,  and  to  absolve  a  criminal,  whom,  be- 
fore that  orator  pleaded,  he  was  determined  to  condemn. 

Some  objections,  I  own,  notwithstanding  his  vast  sue- 

•  Qomtiu  lib.  ti.  cap.  I.  *  Lomoikus  cap.  15. 
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may  lie  against  some  passi^^  of  the  Roman  orator. 
'Hie  m  too  florid  and  rhetorical :  His  figures  are  too  strik- 
ing and  palpaUe:  The  divisions  of  his  discourse  are  drawn 
duefly  finom  the  rules  of  the  schools :  And  his  wit  Hwimtm 
not  ahrays  the  artifice  even  of  a  pun,  rhyme,  or  jingle  of 
words.  The  Grecian  addressed  himself  to  an  audience 
much  ksB  refined  than  the  Roman  senate  <Nr  judges.  The 
lowest  vulgar  of  Athens  were  his  sovereigns,  and  the  arbi* 
ten  of  his  eloquence  *•  Tet  is  his  manner  more  chaste  and 
dian  thatof  the  other.  Coulditbeec^ied,  itssuc^ 
roold  be  infidlible  over  a  modem  assembly.  It  is  rar 
|nd  hamuHiy,  exactly  adjusted  to  the  sense :  It  is  vdie- 
ment  reasoning  without  ainy  appearance  of  art :  It  is  dis- 
dain, anger,  boldness,  freedom,  involved  in  a  ccmtinned 
of  argument:  And,  of  all  human  productions,  the 
of  Demosthenes  present  to  us  the  modeb  which 
approach  the  nearest  to  perfection. 

Tkinfyj  It  maybe  pretended,  that  the  disorders  of  the 
ancient  governments,  and  the  enormous  crimes,  of  which 
die  ciCisens  were  often  guilty,  afibrded  much  ampler  mat- 
ter Sat  eloquenoe  than  can  be  met  with  among  the  mo- 
dems. Were  there  no  Verres  or  Catiline,  there  would  be 
BO  CSoero.  But  that  this  reason  can  have  no  great  influ- 
ence is  evidoit.  It  would  be  easy  to  find  a  Philip  in  mo- 
dem times;  but  where  shall  we  find  a  D^nosthenes ? 

What  remains,  then,  but  that  we  lay  the  blame  on  the 
want  of  genius,  or  of  judgment,  in  our  speakers,  who  ei- 
ther IbiBid  themselves  incapaUe  of  reaching  the  heights  of 
ancient  eloquence,  or  rejected  all  such  endeavours,  as  un- 
suitable to  die  spirit  of  modem  assemblies?  Afewsuccess- 
ful  attempts  of  this  nature  might  rouze  the  genius  of  the 
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nation,  excite  the  emulatioa  of  the  youth,  and  acco^tou) 
our  ean  to  a  more  raUime  and  more  pathetic  ek>catioii» 
dum  what  we  have  been  hitherto  entertained  with*  There 
18  certainly  something  accidental  in  the  fint  riae  and  pro- 
gresB  of  the  arts  in  any  nation.  I  donbt  whether  a  very 
satisfiictory  reason  can  be  given,  why  ancient  Rome,  though 
it  received  all  its  refinements  firom  Greece^  conld  attain  on* 
ly  to  a  relish  fiM*  statuary,  painting,  and  architecture,  with- 
out reaching  the  practice  of  these  arts :  WUle  modem 
Rome  has  been  excited  by  a  few  remains  found  among  the 
ruins  of  antiquity,  and  has  produced  artists  of  the  greatest 
eminence  and  distinction.  Had  such  a  cultivated  genius 
fortiratory,  as  Waller's  for  poetry,  arisen  during  the  civil 
wars,  when  liber^  began  to  be  fully  established,  and  popo* 
lar  assemblies  to  ent^  into  all  the  most  material  points  of 
government;  I  am  persuaded  so  illustrious  an  exaai^la 
would  have  given  a  quite  diflerent  turn  to  British  eloquoaco^ 
and  made  us  reach  the  perfection  of  the  ancient  modeL 
Our  orators  wonld  then  have  done  honour  to  their  oonn* 
try,  as  wdl  as  our  poets,  geometers,  and  philosophers;  and 
ftitish  Cioeros  have  appeared,  as  w^  as  British  Archimo* 
deses  and  Virgils. 

It  is  seldom  or  never  found,  when  a  false  taste  in  poetry 
or  eloquence  prevmls  onlong  any  people,  that  it  has  been 
preferred  to  a  true,  upon  comparison  and  reflection.  It 
commonly  prevails  merely  from  ignorance  of  the  true,  and 
from  the  want  of  perfect  models  to  lead  men  into  a  juster 
apprebensico,  and  more  refined  relish  of  those  productions 
of  genius.  When  Ifase  appear,  they  soon  unite  i^  suffim* 
ges  in  thttr  favonr,  and  by  their  natural  and  |x>werfiil 
charms,  gain  over,  even  the  most  prejudiced,  to  the  love 
and  admiration  of  them.  The  principles  of  every  passion, 
and  of  every  sentiment,  is  in  every  man ;  and,  when  touch- 
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^  pruperly,  the j  rise  to  lifis,  and  wmrm  Uie  heut>  and  ooik^ 
wej  thil  salbfiictioii,  by  which  a  work  of  genrot  is  disttn- 
gofaiied  from  die  adulterate  beauties  of  a  caprleioos  wit 
and  frncj.  And^  if  this  observation  be  true^  with  regard 
Id  an  die  lib^td  arts,  it  must  be  peculiarly  so  with  regard 
to  eloquence ;  which,  beii^  merely  calculated  for  the  pu- 
blic^ and  ibr  men  of  the  worid,  cannot,  with  any  pretence 
of  reason,  appeal  fitMn  the  people  to  more  refined  judges, 
but  must  submit  to  the  public  verdict  without  reserve  or 
limitation^  Whoever,  upon  comparison,  is  deemed  by  n 
common  audience  the  greatest  oratm*,  ought  most  certain- 
ly to  be  pronounced  such  by  men  of  science  and  erudition. 
And  though  an  indifferent  speaker  may  triumph  for  along 
time,  and  be  esteemed  altogether  perfect  by  the  vulgar,  who 
are  satisfied  with  his  accomplishments,  and  know  not  in 
what  he  n  defective ;  yet,  whenever  the  true  genius  arises, 
ke  draws  to  him  the  attention  of  every  one,  and  immedi- 
ately appears  superior  io  his  rival. 

Now,  to  judge  by  this  rule,  ancient  eloquence,  that  is, 
the  sublime  and  passionate,  is  of  much  juster  taste  than  the 
modem,  or  the  argumentative  and  rational ;  and,  if  pro- 
perly executed,  will  always  have  more  command  and  au- 
diority  over  mankind.  We  are  satisfied  with  our  mediocri- 
ty, because  we  have  had  no  experience  of  any  thing  better : 
But  the  ancients  had  ex]>erience  of  both ;  and  upon  com- 
parison, gave  the  preference  to  that  kind  of  which  they 
have  left  us  such  applauded  ipodels.  For,  if  I  mistake 
not,  our  modern  eloquence  is  of  the  same  style  or  species 
with  that  which  ancient  critics  denominated  Attic  elo- 
quence, that  is,  calm,  elegant,  and  subtile,  which  iiislruct- 
ed  the  reason  more  than  affected  the  passions,  and  never 
raised  its  tone  above  argument  or  common  discourse. 
Such  was  xhv  eloquence  of  Lysias  among  the  Athcniami, 
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and  of  Calvus  among  the  Romans.  These  were  esteemed 
in  their  time ;  but,  when  compared  with  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero,  were  eclipsed  like  a  taper  when  set  in  the  rays  of  a 
meridian  sun.  Those  latter  orators  possessed  the  same  ele- 
gance, and  subtilty,  and  force  of  argument  with  the  former; 
but,  what  rendered  them  chiefly  admirable,  was  that  pa- 
thetic and  sublime,  which,  on  proper  occasions,  they  threw 
into  their  discourse,  and  by  which  they  commanded  the 
resolution  of  their  audience. 

Of  this  species  of  eloquence  we  have  scarcely  had  any 
instance  in  England,  at  least  in  our  public  speakers.  In 
our  writers,  we  have  had  some  instances  which  have  met 
with  great  applause,  and  might  assure  our  ambitious  youth 
of  equal  or  superior  glory  in  attempts  for  the  revival  of  an- 
cient eloquence.  Lord  Bolingbroke's  productions,  with  all 
their  defects  in  argument,  method,  and  precision,  CQntain 
a  force  and  energy  which  our  orators  scarcely  ever  aim 
at;  though  it  is  evident  that  such  an  elevated  style  has 
much  better  grace  in  a  speaker  than  in  a  writer,  and  is  as- 
sured of  more  prompt  and  more  astonishing  success.  It 
is  there  seconded  by  the  graces  of  voice  and  action :  The 
movements  are  mutually  communicated  between  the  ora- 
tor and  the  audience :  And  the  very  aspect  of  a  large  as- 
sembly, attentive  to  the  discourse  of  one  man,  must  inspire 
him  with  a  peculiar  elevation,  sufficient  to  give  a  propriety 
to  the  strongest  figures  and  expressions.  It  is  true,  there 
is  a  great  prejudice  against  9et  speeches ;  and  a  man  can- 
not escape  ridicule,  who  repeats  a  discourse  as  a  school-* 
boy  does  his  lesson,  and  takes  no  notice  of  any  thing  that 
has  been  advanced  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  But  where 
is  the  necessity  of  falling  into  this  absurdity  ?  A  public 
3peaker  must  know  beforehand  the  question  under  debate. 
}ie  may  compose  all  the  arguments,  objections,  and  an<« 
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kUch  lu  Uc^  thinks  will  bo  most  proptir  for  ]iis  ilb> 

II' any  thing  new  occur,  lie  may  Mipplf  ii  from 

inTiaitiun;  nor  will  ihv  dEBcrcncc  bc>  rer^'  appfinnt  be- 

Hirccn  hill  eUbomtu  snd  bis  cxccniponir\  compofitlons. 

I!  mini)  nmurallj'  conliuiics  with  lite  inmw  imjieiHA  m 

cti  which  it  lias  ncquiretl  by  lu  molinn ;  a»  n  riiwel, 

ed  bv  the  QAns  carriis  on  itJt  cnurac  for  sonic 

I,  when  the  nri^nal  impiiUf  'm  nisp*:mhd. 

loJidl  cuncliule  t\m  ml^ncl  with  ubsviring,  thiit,  even 

^cmgh  our  modern  urntors  nhniild  not  rlcmtc  their  9t^)t^ 

rospin:  to  a  rii'aUhlp  with  thi-  imctcnl;  yd  is  thurc,  io 

kiast  oTthdr  speuehet,  n  mntcrial  ilufcct,  which  thvy  night 

.  without  deputing  Promt  Ihnt  coinpaciMl  nir  nf  ar- 

incnt  nod  n-nsnniog,  to  which  Iht-y  limit  tbcir  (imbfliaii. 

{"heir  great  Hfrit:tiitIon  of  extemporary  dixtourses  has  made 

nrejecl  all  nrdcrnnd  mutJiotl,  which  seems  so  retjoirite 

D  argumcni,  snil  without  which  it  it>  scnrcrl;  possible  lr> 

produce  an  vntin?  runviction  on  thu  mind.     It  is  not,  that 

ue  would  recommend  many  divisions  in  a  pabtic  distnturse, 

mien  tJie  sub}ei:t  very  evidenliy  ofTor  them  :   But  it  is  easy, 

X  this  romudilT,  to  observe  a  metlind,  und  malco  that 

i  conspicuous  to  the  he.inirs,  wlio  will  be  inftnitcly 

1  to  see  the  orgumi'iiis  rise  natumlly  iVom  onfi  nn- 

othsr,  atui  will  retain  a  more  tliorough  pcniiuion,  llian 

cxo  arise  Trcun  itio  stro0|^t  reasons,  wtiich  nre  thrown 

lOftothcr  in  coDfusiun. 


*  T)M  Am  bTiIm  Aihrnium.  wlw  cii«n;in*nt  uid  w^ 
PmIcIm,  a  loui  cf  buvni?'  uid  a  maa  at  wmur,  if 

SotdM  in  ntfoMi. 


I    rjc'^.a^mMlfyi 
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OF  THE  ni8E  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  ARTS  ANtt 

SCIENCES. 

JN  OTHIND  requires  greater  nicety,  in  our  inquiries  con* 
ceming  human  aflbirs,  than  to  distinguish  exactly  what  is 
owing  to  dkmcef  and  what  proceeds  from  coMtet  /  nor  is 
there  any  subject,  in  which  an  author  is  more  liable  to  de» 
oeive  himself  by  £Edse  subtleties  and  refinements.  To  wtLjf 
that  any  event  is  derived  from  chance,  cuts  short  all  fiurthtf 
inquiry  concerning  it,  and  leaves  the  writer  in  the  same 
state  of  ignorance  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  But  when 
the  event  is  supposed  to  proceed  from  certain  and  stable 
causes,  he  may  then  display  his  ingenuity,  in  assigning 
these  causes;  and  as  a  man  of  any  subtle^  can  never  be  al 
a  loss  in  this  particular,  he  has  thereby  an  opportoni^  of 
swelling  his  volumes,  and  discovering  his  profound  know* 
ledge,  in  observing  what  escapes  the  vulgar  and  ignoranl* 
The  distinguishing  between  chance  and  causes  must  de- 
pend upon  every  particular  man's  sagacity,  in  considering 
every  particular  incident.  But,  if  I  were  to  assign  any 
general  rule  to  help  us  in  applying  thb  distinction,  it  would 
be  the  following,  HTuU  depends  upon  a  few  persons  is^  m 
a  great  measurej  to  be  ascribed  to  chance,  or  secrH  and  tui- 
known  causes ;  JiTuU  cerises  from,  a  great  number,  may  (ften 
be  accounted  for  by  determinate  and  knotcn  causes. 
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Two  Dalmal  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  rdie. 
I^Snif  If  you  suppose  a  dye  to  hare  any  Iriai,  however 
OMdly  to  a  particular  side,  this  luas,  though,  perhapa,  k 
wmj  not  appear  in  a  fisw  throws,  will  certainly  prevttl  in 
m  great  number,  and  will  cast  the  balance  entirely  to  that 
side.  In  like  manner,  when  any  coMes  b^get  a  particular 
indination  or  pasuon,  at  a  certain  timc^  and  anuKig  n  oer^ 
tainpeople;  though  many  individuals  may  escape  the  con* 
tagioiH  and  be  ruled  by  passions  peculiar  to  themsdivesi 
yet  the  multitude  will  certainly  be  seised  by  the  common 
aflbcdon,  and  be  governed  by  it  in  all  their  actions. 

Sanmify,  Those  princi{des  or  causes, which  are  fitted  to 
cparate  <m  a  multitude,  are  always  of  a  grosser  and  more 
itiriibcKm  nature,  less  sulgect  to  aodd^its,  and  less  influen* 
ced  by  whim  and  private  fancy,  than  those  which  operate 
«n  a  few  only.  The  latter  are  commonly  so  delicate  and 
tufiued,  that  the  smallest  incident  in  the  healthy  education, 
or  fiMtmie  of  a  particular  person,  is  sufficient  to  divert 
their  course  and  retard  their  operation ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  rednee  them  to  any  general  maxims  or  observations. 
Tlieir  influence  at  one  time  will  never  assure  us  concern*- 
ing  their  influence  at  another ;  even  though  all  the  ge- 
neral <Jrcumstanc8S  should  be  the  same  in  both  cases. 

To  judge  by  this  rule,  the  domestic  and  the  graduid 
vwdutions  of  a  state  must  be  a  more  proper  subject  of 
and  observation,  than  the  foreign  and  the  vio* 
which  are  commonly  produced  by  single  persons,  and 
more  influenced  by  whim,  folly,  or  caprice,  than  by 
general  passions  and  interests.  Tlie  depression  of  the 
hirdsy  and  rise  of  the  commons  in  England,  oiler  the  sta« 
tules  of  alienation  and  the  increase  of  trade  and  industry, 
are  more  easily  accounted  for  by  general  principles,  than 
the  depression  of  the  Spanish,  and  rise  of  the  French  mo- 
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narchy  after  the  deatli  of  Charles  Quint.  Had  Harry  IV. 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  Louis  XIV.  been  Spaniards ;  and 
Philip  11.  III.  and  IV.  and  Charles  II.  been  Frenchmen, 
the  history  of  these  two  nations  had  been  entirely  reyer- 
ted. 

For  the  same  reason,  it  is  more  easy  to  account  for  the 
rise  and  progress  of  commerce  in  any  kingdom,  than  for 
that  of  learning ;  and  a  state,  which  should  apply  itself  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  one,  would  be  more  assured  of 
success,  than  one  which  should  cultivate  the  other.  Ava- 
rice, or  the  desire  of  gain,  is  an  uniyersal  passion,  which 
operates  at.  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  upon  all  persons  : 
But  curiosity,  or  the  love  of  knowledge,  has  a  very  limits 
ed  influence,  and  requires  youth,  leisure,  education,  ge* 
nius,  and  example,  to  make  it  govern  any  person.  Yon 
will  never  want  booksellers,  while  there  are  buyers  of 
books :  But  there  may  frequently  be  readers  where  tkere 
are  no  authors.  Multitudes  of  people,  necessity  and  U* 
berty,  have  begotten  commerce  in  Holland :  But  study 
and  application  have  scarcely  produced  any  eminent  wri^ 
ters. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude,  that  there  is  no  subject, 
in  which  we  must  proceed  with  more  caution,  than  in  tra- 
cing the  history  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  lest  we  asai^ 
causes  which  never  existed,  and  reduce  what  is  merely 
contingent  to  stable  and  universal  principles.  Those  who 
cultivate  the  sciences  in  any  state,  are  always  few  ill  num- 
ber :  The  passion,  which  governs  them,  limited :  Their 
taste  and  judgment  delicate  and  easily  perverted :  And 
their  application  disturbed  with  the  smallest  accident* 
Chance,  therefore,  or  secret  and  unknown  causes,  must 
have  a  great  influence  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  all  the 
reflned  arts. 
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Bat  there  is  a  reason,  which  induces  me  not  to  ascribe 
die  matter  altogether  to  chance.  Though  the  persons, 
who  cultivate  the  sciences  with  such  astonishing  success, 
as  to  attract  the  admiration  of  posterity,  be  always  few,  in 
all  nations  and  all  ages ;  it  is  impossible  but  a  share  of  the 
same  spirit  and  genius  must  be  antecedently  diflused 
duroogfa  the  people  among  whom  they  arise,  in  order  to 
prodnoe^  form,  and  cultivate,  from  their  earliest  infancy, 
die  taste  and  judgment  of  those  eminent  writers.  The 
mass  camiot  be  altogether  insipid,  from  which  such  refi- 
ned spirits  are  extracted.  There  is  a  God  tciihm  t»,  says 
Ovidy  who  breathes  that  divine  fire^  by  which  we  are  ammo-- 
iedK  Poets  in  all  ages  have  advanced  this  claim  to  in- 
spiradon.  There  is  not,  however,  any  thing  supernatural 
in  the  case.  Their  fire  is  not  kindled  firom  heaven.  It 
only  runs  along  the  earth ;  is  caught  firom  one  breast  to 
anodier;  and  bums  brightest,  where  the  materials  are  best 
prqMred,  and  most  happily  disposed.  The  question,  there- 
Jbce,  concerning  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  arts  and 
sciences^  is  not  altogether  a  question  concerning  the  taste, 
genios,  and  spirit  of  a  few,  but  concerning  those  of  a  whole 
people ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  accounted  for,  in  some 
measure,  by  general  causes  and  principles.  I  grant,  that 
a  mail,  who  should  inquire,  why  such  a  particular  poet,  as 
Homer,  for  instance,  existed,  at  such  a  place,  in  such  a 
time,  would  throw  himself  headlong  into  chimaera,  and 
could  never  treat  of  such  a  subject,  without  R  multitude  of 
fiJse  subtleties  and  refinements.  He  might  as  well  pre- 
taid  to  give  a  reason,  why  such  particular  generals,  as 
Fabius  and  Scipio,  lived  in  Rome  at  such  a  time,  and  why 
Fabius  came  into  the  world  before  Scipio.     For  such  in- 

*  Est  Deus  in  nobis ;  agitante  calesclmus  illo  : 

Impetus  hie,  sacrte  semina  mentis  habct.         Ovi».  Fast,  /i6.  L 
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cidents  as  these,  no  other  reason  can  be  given  thati  th^l  of 
Horace: 

Scit  goniusy  natalc  comesy  qui  tcmperat  «fttniiD» 
NtftuTK  Deus  human*,  mortalts  in  unnni 


>Qaodqtte  caput,  Tultu  mutabills,  albus  et  ater. 


But  I  am  persuaded,  that  in  many  cases  good  feaaona 
might  be  given,  why  such  a  nation  is  more  pcdite  and 
learned,  at  a  particuhir  time,  than  any  of  its  neigbbeors. 
At  least,  this  is  so  curious  a  suligect,  that  it  were  a  pi^  lo 
abandon  it  entirely,  before  we  have  found  whether  it  be 
susceptible  of  reasoning,  and  can  be  reduced  to  any  gene* 
ral  principles. 

My  first  observation  on  this  head  is.  Thai  it  u  u^paaaj* 
bkjbr  ike  atU  and  Mcienees  to  ariae^  aifint^  anumgampe^ 
pky  wdea  ihtMi  people  et^  the  blesnng  <^  a  free  ^mritianwl 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  when  men  are  as  yet  bar- 
barous and  ignorant,  they  seek  no  farther  security  aguaat 
mutual  violence  and  injastice,  than  the  choice  of  some  m* 
lers,  few  or  many,  in  whom  they  place  an  implicit  confi- 
dence, without  providing  any  security,  by  laws  or  pelitto 
cal  institutions,  against  the  violence  and  injustice  of  tbeae 
rulers.  If  the  authority  be  centered  in  a  single  peff80ii» 
and  if  the  people,  either  by  conquest,  or  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  propagation,  increase  to  a  great  multitude,  the 
monarch,  finding  it  impossible,  in  his  own  person,  to  exe* 
cute  every  office  of  sovereignty,  in  every  place,  must  dde- 
gate  his  authority  to  inferior  magistrates  who  preserve 
peace  and  order  in  their  respective  districts.  As  expe- 
rience and  education  have  not  yet  refined  the  judgments 
or  men  to  any  considerable  degree,  the  prince,  who  is  him- 
self unrestrained,  never  drennis  of  restraining  his  ministers, 
but  delegates  his  full  authority  to  every  one,  .whom  he  sets 
over  anv  portion  of  the  people.     All  general  laws  arc  at- 
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wick  iDOODT^iieiices,  when  i^fdied  to  particular 
;  aiMl  it  reqiiiies  great  poietratioD  and  experieDce, 
both  to  percehrc  tiiat  these  iocopycnicnces  are  fewer  than 
wImI  lesoh  fion  lidl  disGretiooary  powers,  in  erery  ma* 
^■bnat^  and  abo  to  discern  what  general  laws  are,  upon 
the  whc^  attended  with  fewest  incooTenknces.  This  is 
m  matter  of  so  great  difficulty  that  men  may  have  made 
adTancesy  even  in  the  snblime  arts  of  poetry  and  el<H 
where  a  rapidity  of  genius  and  imagination  as-> 
dKir  progress,  before  they  have  arrived  at  any  great 
in  their  municipal  laws,  where  frequent  trials 
diligent  observation  can  alone  direct  their  improve- 
It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  supposed,  that  a  barba- 
monarch,  unrestrained  and  uninstructed,  will  ever 
a  kjrisUtor,  or  think  of  restraining  his  BashoMm^ 
inevcty  province,  or  evenhis  Cadis^  in  every  village.  We 
told,  that  the  late  Czar^  though  actuated  with  a  noble 
and  smit  with  the  love  and  admiration  of  Euro* 
arts;  yet  professed  an  esteem  for  the  Turkish  policy 
inthiaparticnlar,  and  a{^roved  of  such  summary  decisions 
of  canses,  as  are  practised  in  that  barbarous  monarchy, 
i|b«e  the  judges  are  not  restrained  by  any  methods,  forms, 
or  hws.  He  did  not  perceive,  how  contrary  such  a  prao- 
tiee  woidd  have  been  to  all  his  other  endeavours  for  refi*- 
niag  his  people.  Arbitrary  power,  in  all  coses,  is  some- 
what  oppressive  and  debasing ;  but  it  is  altogetlier  ruinous 
and  intderable^  when  contracted  into  a  small  compass ; 
beooo^es  still  worse,  when  the  person,  who  possesses  it, 
the  tone  of  his  authority  is  limited  and  uncer- 
tain. Baiei  niifedos  Umquam  8MOS :  viks^  ui  alienos  ^ .  He 
governs  the  subjects  with  full  authority,  as  if  Uiey  were  his 

•  l^crr.  Hist,  lib*  L 
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own;  and  with  negligence  or  tyranny,  as  belonging  tO 
another.  A  people,  governed  after  such  a  manner,  are 
slaves  in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  the  word :  and  it  is 
impossible  they  can  ever  aspire  to  any  refinements  of  taste 
or  reason.  They  dare  not  so  much  as  pretend  to  enjoy 
the  necessaries  of  life  in  plenty  or  security. 

To  expect,  therefore,  that  the  arts  and  sciences  should 
take  their  first  rise  in  a  monarchy,  is  to  expect  a  contra- 
diction. Before  these  refinements  have  taken  pUce,  the 
monarch  is  ignorant  and  uninstructed ;  and  not  having 
knowledge  sufficient  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  necessity 
of  balancing  his  government  upon  general  laws,  he  dele* 
gates  his  full  power  to  all  inferior  magistrates.  This  bar* 
barous  policy  debases  the  people,  and  for  ever  prevents  all 
improvements.  Were  it  possible,  that,  before  science 
known  in  the  world,  a  monarch  could  possess  so  mudi 
dom  as  to  become  a  legislator,  and  govern  his  peoplt  by 
law,  not  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  their  fellow-subjectSi  it 
might  be  possible  for  that  species  of  government  to  be  the 
first  nursery  of  arts  and  sciences.  But  that  suppositioii 
seems  scarcely  to  be  consistent  or  rationaL 

It  may  happen,  that  a  republic,  in  its  infant  state,  m^y 
be  supported  by  as  few  laws  as  a  barbarous  monarchy,  and 
may  entrust  as  unlimited  an  authority  to  its  magistrates  or 
judges.  But,  besides  that  the  frequent  elections  by  the 
people  are  a  considerable  check  upon  authority ;  it  is  im- 
possible, but  in  time,  the  necessity  of  restraining  the  magis- 
trates, in  order  to  preserve  liberty,  must  at  last  appear,  and 
give  rise  to  general  laws  and  statutes.  The  Roman  Con- 
suls, for  some  time,  decided  all  causes,  without  being  con* 
fined  by  any  positive  statutes,  till  the  people,  bearing  this 
yoke  with  impatience,  created  the  decemcirsj  who  promul- 
gated the  twthe  tabks ;  a  body  of  laws,  which,  though. 
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l^erbaps,  they  were  not  equal  in  bulk  to  one  English  act  of 
parliament,  were  almost  the  only  written  rules,  which  re^ 
gulated  property  and  punishment,  for  some  ages,  in  that 
fimnous  republic.  They  were,  however,  sufficient,  together 
with  the  forms  of  a  free  government,  to  secure  the  lives  and 
properties  of  the  citizens ;  to  exempt  one  man  from  the 
dominion  of  another ;  and  to  protect  every  one  against  the 
violenoe  or  tyranny  of  his  fellow-citizens.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion the  sciences  may  raise  their  heads  and  flourish ;  but 
never  can  have  being  amidst  such  a  scene  of  oppression 
and  slavery,  as  always  results  from  barbarous  monarchies, 
where  the  people  alone  are  restrained  by  the  authority  of 
the  magistrates,  and  the  magistrates  are  not  restrained  by 
any  hiw  or  statute.  An  unlimited  despotism  of  this  na- 
ture, while  it  exists,  effectually  puts  a  stop  to  all  improve* 
ments,  and  keeps  men  from  attaining  that  knowledge, 
which  b  requisite  to  instruct  them  in  the  advantages  a« 
rising  from  a  better  police,  and  more  moderate  authority* 
Here  then  are  the  advantages  of  free  states.  Though 
a  republic  should  be  barbarous,  it  necessarily,  by  an  in«- 
fallible  operation,  gives  rise  to  Law,  even  before  mankmd 
have  made  any  considerable  advances  in  the  other  scien- 
ces. From  law  arises  security :  From  security  curiosity : 
And  from  curiosity  knowledge.  The  latter  steps  of  this 
progress  may  be  more  accidental ;  but  the  former  are  al- 
together necessary.  A  republic  without  laws  can  never 
have  any  duration.  On  the  contrary,  in  a  monarchical 
government,  law  arises  not  necessarily  from  the  forms  of 
•government.  Monarchy,  when  absolute,  contains  even 
liomething  repugnant  to  law.  Great  wisdom  and  reflection 
can  alone  reconcile  them.  But  such  a  degree  of  wisdom 
can  never  be  expected,  before  the  greater  refinements  and 
improvements  of  human  reason.    These  refinements  re- 
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cjttire  curiosity,  security,  and  law.  Tha^st  growtlif  there- 
fore, of  the  arts  and  sciences,  can  never  be  expected  in 
despotic  governments. 

There  are  other  causes  which  discourage  the  rise  of  the 
refined  arts  in  despotic  governments ;  though  I  take  the 
want  of  hiws,  and  the  delegation  of  full  powers  to  every 
petty  magistrate,  to  be  the  principal.  Elocjuence  certainly 
qirings  up  more  naturally  in  popular  governments:  £mu« 
lation,  too,  in  every  accomplishment^  must  there  be  more 
animated  and  enlivened ;  and  genius  and  capacity  have  a 
fiiller  scope  and  career.  All  these  causes  render  free 
governments  the  only  proper  nursery  for  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

The  next  observation  which  I  shall  make  on  thia  heed 
is,  T%at  nothing  is  morefoaxnarabkto^  the  rise  qf  pMtmtu 
and  leaning  J  than  a  number  qf  neighbouring  and  indt/mtul^ 
ent  staies,  connected  together  by  commerce  and  policy^  The 
emulation,  which  naturally  arises  among  those  ne^hboar* 
ing  states,  is  an  obvious  source  of  improvement :  But  what 
I  would  chiefly  insist  on  is  the  stop,  which  such  limited 
territories  give  both  to  power  and  to  authority. 

Extended  governments,  where  a  single  person  has  great 
influence,  soon  become  absolute ;  but  small  ones  chai^ 
naturally  into  commonwealths.  A  large  government  is 
accustomed  by  degrees  to  tyranny ;  because  each  act  of 
violence  is  at  first  performed  upon  a  part,  which,  being 
distant  fi*om  the  majority,  is  not  taken  notice  of,  nor  excites 
any  violent  ferment.  Besides,  a  large  government,  though 
the  whole  be  discontented,  may,  by  a  little  art,  be  kept  in 
obedience ;  while  each  part,  ignorant  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  rest,  is  afraid  to  begin  any  commotion  or  insurrection. 
Not  to  mention,  that  there  is  a  superstitious  reverence  for 
princes,  which  mankind  naturally  contract  when  they  do 
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BOt.often  9ee  the  porereign,  and  when  many  of  them  be- 
come not  acquainted  with  him  so  as  to  perceive  his  weak- 
ftesfcs.  And  aa  large  states  can  aflford  a  great  topens^  in 
fifder  to  support  the  pomp  of  majesty ;  this  is  a  kiiid  of 
ftscmatioii  on  men,  and  naturally  omtributes  to  theenslap 
iringoftbenL 

In  a  small  govemment,  any  act  of  oppression  is  imme- 
dialdy  known  throuj^ut  the  whole:  Hie  murmurs  and 
discontents  proceeding  from  it,  are  easily  communicated : 
And  the  indignation  arises  the  higher,  because  the  sdbgects 
are  not  apt  to  apprehend,  in  such  states,  that  the  distance 
b  very  wide  b^ween  themselves  and  their  sovereign.  <<  No 
nan^**  said  the  prince  of  Cond^,  ^  is  a  hero  to  his  Fabi 
0k  Ckambre/*  It  is  certain  that  admiration  and  acquaint- 
ance are  altogether  incompatible  towards  any  mortal  cr^a» 
tore.  Seep  and  love  convinced  even  Alexander  himself 
dttrt  he  was  not  a  God :  But  I  suppose  that  sudi  as  daily 
attended  him  could  easily,  frcMU  the  numberless  weaknesses 
to  which  he  was  subject,  have  given  him  many  still  more 
convincing  proois  of  his  humanity. 

Bat  the  divisions  into  small  states  are  favourable  to 
leanung^  by  stepping  the  progress  to  authorify  as  well  as 
ikat  cf  poKxr.  Reputation  is  often  as  great  a  fascination 
as  sovereignty,  and  is  equally  dest^fettve  to  the 
of  thought  and  examination.  But  where  a  num- 
ber of  ndgfabourmg  states  have  a  great  intercourse  of  arts 
waaace,  their  mutual  jealou^  keeps  them  from  re- 
too  lighdy  the  law  from  each  other,  in  matters  of 
and  of  reasoning,  and  makes  them  examine  ev«ry  work 
ofart  with  the  greatest  care  and  accuracy.  The  contagion 
opinionipreads  not  to  easily  fit>m  one  jdace  to 
it  readily^Ttteives  a  check-in  some  state  or  othei^ 
it  coMoii  not  tricfa  the  prevailmg  prejudices.    And 
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nothing  but  nai«ire  and  reason,  or  at  least  what  bears  thent 
a  atrong  reaemblanoei  can  Sovce  its  way  throng  m&  ob« 
«tade%  and  miite  die  moat  rival  nations  into  an  esteem  audi 
admiration  of  it. 

*  Greece  was  a  cluster  of  little  principalities^  irhich  soon 
became  republics ;  and  being  united  both  by  their  near 
nrighboiirhood,  iind  by  the  ties  of  the  same  language  and 
interest,  they  enUred  into  the  closest  interoomrse  of  ooa^ 
merce  and  learning.  There  concurred  a  haf^y  cUmate,  m 
scnl  imi  unfintUe,  and  a  most  harmonious  and  onqprehen* 
sive  language ;  so  that  every  circumstance  among  that 
people  seemed  to  &vour  the  rise  of  the  arts  and  sdenoes. 
Each  city  produced  its  several  artists  and  phUosopheny 
who  refused  to  yield  the  preference  to  those  of  the  nffi^^ 
bouring  republics :  Their  ccmtention  and  debates  aharpan«- 
ed  the  wits  of  men :  A  variety  of  objects  was  presented  to 
the  judgment,  while  each  challenged  the  preference  to  tlie 
rest ;  and  the  sciences,  not  being  dwarfed  by  the  restcakit 
of  authori^,  were  enabled  to  make  such  considenMs 
shoots,  as  are  even  nt  this  time  the  objects  of  our  adminK 
tion*  After  the  Roman  ChrusHan  or  Catholic  churdi  had 
spread  itself  over  the  civilized  world,  and  bod  enj 
all  the  learning  of  the  times ;  being  really  one  large 
within  itself,  and  united  under  one  head ;  this  variety  of 
sects  immediately  disappeared,  and  the  Peripatetic  philo* 
sophy  was  alone  admitted  into  all  the  schools,  to  the  utter 
depravation  of  every  lund  of  learning.  But  manlrtiwl 
ving  at  length  tlirown  off  this  yoke,  aifairs  are  now 
tunied  nearly  to  the  same  situation  as  before,  and  Europe 
is  M  present  %  copy»  at  Large,  of  what  Greece  was  fivmriy 
JM  pattern  in  mliiiature»  We  have  seen  tb»advMitage<if 
|hk  sitiiatioa  in  several  instances.  What  checked  the  pBi>* 
gr^s  of  the  Cavtesian  pbilesotihyy  to  whidi  the  Frendi 
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shewed  such  a  stroog  propensity  towards  the  end  of 
hit  century^  but  the  opposition  made  to  it  by  the  other 
iji  Europe^  who  soon  discovered  the  weak  sides  of 
that  philosc^hy  ?  The  severest  scrutiny,  which  Newton's 
dwory  has  iiiidergone»  procieeded  not  from  his  own  coon- 
tijmaiy  but  from  foreigners ;  and  if  it  can  overcome  the 
obiiacikij  whidi  it  meets  with  at  present  in  all  parts  of 
Europe  it  will  probably  go  down  trimnphant  to  the  latest 
postenty.  The  English  are  become  sensible  of  the  scan- 
dahma  licentiousness  of  their  stage,  from  the  example  of 
the  French  decency  and  morals.  The  French  are  con« 
vinoedi  that  their  theatre  has  become  somewhat  effeminate^ 
fay  too  much  love  and  gallantry ;  and  begin  to  approve  of 
the  mcNre  masculine  taste  of  some  neighbouring  nations. 

In  China,  there  seems  to  be  a  pretty  considerable  stock 
of  politeness  and  science,  which,  in  the  course  of  so  many 
ceotniies,  might  naturally  be  expected  to  ripen  into  some- 
thing more  perfect  and  finished,  than  what  has  yet  arisen 
from  them.  But  China  is  one  vast  empire,  speaking  one 
hngiiage^  governed  by  one  law,  and  syn^thising  in  the 
nme  manners.  The  authority  of  any  teacher,  such  as 
Offfifitdnf,  was  propagated  easily  from  one  comer  of  the 
cvpire  to  the  other.  None  had  courage  to  resist  the  tor- 
rent of  pc^nlar  opinion.  And  posterity^  was  not  bold 
cnoogh  to  dispute  what  had  been  universally  received  by 
tbeir  ancestors.  This  seems  to  be  one  natural  reason,  why 
the  scienoea  have  made  so  slow  a  progress  in  that  mighty 


If  we  consider  the  face  of  the  globe,  Europe  of  all  the 
fbnr  parts  of  the  world  is  the  most  broken  by  seas,  rivers, 
mountains^  and  Greece  of  all  countries  of  Europe. 

•  Sm  Moil  [F.] 
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Hence  these  regions  were  naturaUy'  divided  iaia  seYeral 
distinct  governments.  And  bence  the  sciences  araie  m 
Greece  ;  and  Europe  has  beoi  hitherto  the  moaai  f  oastant 
habitatiim  of  them. 

I  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  thinks  that  iattrrap* 
iions  in  the  periods  of  learnings  were  thejr  not  i^tteoded 
with  such  a  destruction  of  ancient  books,  and  the  feooids 
of  history,  would  be  rather  fiivourable  to  the  arts  aiMl 
sciences,  by  breaking  the  progress  of  authori^,  and  de» 
throning  the  tjrrannical  usurpers  over  human  reasoiw  In 
this  particular  they  have  the  same  influence  as  intermp* 
tions  in  political  governments  and  societies*  Conrider  the 
blind  submission  of  the  ancient  philosophers  to  the  sevend 
masters  in  each  school,  and  you  will  be  convinced^  that 
tittle  good  could  be  expected  from  a  hundred  centmriaa  of 
such  a  servile  philosophy.  Even  the  E«clectics,  who 
about  the  age  of  Augustus,  notwithstanding  their 
ing  to  choose  freely  what  pleased  them  from  every  difib* 
rent  sect,  were  yet,  in  the  main,  as  slavish  anddependanl 
as  any  of  their  brethren ;  since  they  sought  for  truths  not 
in  Nature,  but  in  the  several  schools ;  where  they  suppoaad 
she  must  necessarily  be  found,  though  not  united  in  a  bo» 
dy,  yet  dispersed  in  parts.  Upon  the  revival  of  learnn^ 
those  sects  of  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  Platonists  and  Pf» 
thagoridans,  could  never  regain  any  credit  or  anthoiity ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  example  of  their  fally  kept 
men  firom  submitting,  with  such  blind  deference,  to  thi 
new  sects,  which  have  attempted  to  gain  an  ascendant 
them. 

,  The  tUfd  observation,  which  I  shall  form  on  this  head, 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  arts  and  sdenoes,  isi  2%stf 
tktmgk  tke  omfy  proper  nursery  (^  ike$e  mobk  pkmU  be  a 
fret  ettOti  pei  wuxy  ihqf  be  irwufkoUed  inio  my  yoMm- 
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;  aikt'tkai  a  repMic  is  wnti^fimmrabk  to  He  grmoUk 
^ABmmtt9i  and  a  eivUized  mtmarckff  to  thai  {^  tie  poUto 


To  bttlance  a  large  state  or  socie^,  whedier  monarchical 
or  repablicaii)  on  general  laws,  is  a  work  of  so  great  diflt* 
crity^-  Ibat  no  human  genius,  bowiever  comprehensiy^  is 
■ble»  bgrthe  mere  dfoit  of  reason  and  reflection,  to  e£feot 
iL  •  The  judgments  of  many  must  unite  in  this  work :  Est 
periepce  must  guide  their  labour ;  Time  must  bring  it  to 
petCwIloii?  And  the  feeling  of  inconveniences  must  correct 
the  flBStakes,  which  they  inevitably  fidl  into^  in  their  first 
trials  and  experiments.  Hence  appears  the  impossibility, 
tlMit  tfiia  undertaking  should  be  begun  and  carried  on  in 
a^monarcby;  since  such  a  form  of  government,  ere  ci- 
ynStmA,  knows  no  other  secret  or  policy,  than  that  of  en-» 
tmstii^  unlimited  powers  to  every  governor  or  magis* 
tnrte^  and  subdividing  the  people  into  so  many  classes  and 
oiders  of  slavery.  From  such  a  situation,  no  improve* 
BCBt  can  ever  be  expected  in  the  sciences,  in  the  liberal 
srts^  in  laws^  and  scarcely  in  the  manual  arts  and  manu- 
fiKduea.  The  same  barbarism  and  ignorance,  with  which 
die  gofemnient  commences,  is  propagated  to  all  posterity, 
and  ciBB  never  come  to  a  period  by  the  efforts  or  ingenui*' 
Ij  of  audi  mihappy  slaves. 

Bat  dioagfa  law,  the  source  of  all  security  and  hi^pi- 
fceaB»  ariaea  late  in  any  government,  and  is  the  slow  product 
ef  <irder  and  of  liberty,  it  is  not  preserved  with  the  same 
dfletlty  with  which  it  is  produced ;  but  when  it  has  once 
taken  root,  is  a  hardy  plant,  which  will  scarcely  ever  pe- 
triA  dnrougb  the  ill  culture  of  men,  or  the  rigour  of  the 
sraMuiiu.  The  arts  <^  luxury,  and  much  more  the  liberal 
arts,  whidi  depend  on  a  refined  taste  or  sentiment,  are 
easily  Idat;  because  they  are  always  relished  by  a  few  on- 
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ly,  whose  leisure,  fortune,  and  genhi%  fit  them  Sof  ndi 
amuaements*  But  what  in  profitable  to  every  mortaly  and 
in  common  life,  when  once  discovered,  can  scarody  fidl 
into  oUivion,  bat  by  the  total  subversicm  of  society  and 
by  sndi  fbrkms  innndadons  of  barbarous  invadera,  as  ob* 
Ikerate  all  memory  of  former  arts  and  civility.  Iwitatien 
also  is  apt  to  transport  these  coarser  and  more  nsefal  arts 
firom  one  climate  to  another,  and  make  them  preeede  the 
refined  arts  in  their  progress;  though  perhapsy  they  sprang 
after  them  in  their  first  rise  and  propagation.  From  these 
causes  proceed  civilized  monarchies;  ^diere  the  arts  of  go- 
vernment, first  invented  in  free  states,  are  preserved  to  the 
mutual  advantage  and  security  of  sovereign  and  sulgecl;* . 

Howev^  perfect,  therefore,  the  monarchical  fonn  may 
qppear  to  some  politicians,  it  owes  all  its  perfection  to  the 
republican ;  nor  is  it  possible,  that  a  pure  despotiam^  tttih 
blished  amcmg  a  barbarous  people  can  ever,  by  its  aaliiia 
force  and  energy,  refine  and  polish  itself.  It  must  bonow 
its  laws,  and  methods,  and  institutions,  and  consequently 
its  stability  and  order,  from  free  governments.  These  ad- 
vantages are  the  sole  g^rowth  of  republics.  The  extensife 
despotism  of  a  barbarous  monarchy,  by  entering  into  the 
detail  of  the  government,  as  well  as  into  the  princqial  points 
of  administration,  for  ever  prevents  all  such  improvementa. 

In  a  civilized  monarchy,  tlie  prince  alone  is  unrestrain- 
ed in  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  and  possesses  akme  a 
power,  which  is  not  bounded  by  any  thing  but  cnstooit 
example,  and  the  sense  of  his  own  interest.  Every  minis- 
ter or  magistrate,  however  eminent,  must  submit  to  the 
general  laws  which  govern  the  whole  society,  and  musl 
exert  the  authority  delegated  to  him  after  the  manner  whidi 
is  prescribed.  The  people  depend  on  none  but  their  so- 
vereign for  the  security  of  their  property.     He  is  so  far 
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»?cd  from  them,  and  is  so  mudi  eiiempt  from  privmto 
jmdmifliesor  interests,  that  this  de{)endeiioe  is  scaroely  felu 
Aad  thus  a  spades  of  govermnent  arises,  to  which,  in  a 
high  piolilioal  rant,  we  may  give  the  name  of  1)pwmifr 
fant  which,  by  a  just  and  prudent  administraticMi,  aday  af* 
find  tnfcrable  secmity  to  the  peqsle^  and  may  answer  most 
of  the  ends  of  pc^cal  society. 

But  dmagh  in  a  civilized  monarchy,  as  well  as  in  a  re* 
pnbfi^  the  people  have  secnrity  for  the  enjoyment  of  their 
property^  yet  in  both  these  forms  of  government,  those 
who  possess  the  supreme  authority  have  the  disposal  cS 
many  honours  and  advantages,  which  excite  the  ambition 
aadavarice  of  mankind.  The  only^fference  is,  that,  in 
a  republic,  the  candidates  for  office  must  look  downwards 
10  gain  the  su£Brages  of  the  people ;  in  a  monarchy,  th^ 
turn  their  attention  upwards,  to  court  the  good 
and  favour  of  the  great.  To  be  successful  in  the 
way,  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  make  himself  U9&- 
fiif  by  his  industry,  capiaci^,  or  knowledge :  To  be  pro* 
^eroos  in  the  latter  way,  it  is  requisite  for  hikn  to  render 
himadf  ag^reeo&fe,  by  his  wit,  complaisance,  or  civility.  A 
strong  genius  succeeds  best  in  republics :  A  refined  taste 
in  monarchies:  And,  consequently,  the  sciences  are  the 
more  natural  growth  of  the  one,  and  the  polite  arts  of  the 
other. 

Not  to  mcaition,  that  monarchies,  receiving  tlieir  chief 
atabiKly  from  a  superstitious  reverence  to  priests  and 
princes,  have  commonly  abridged  the  liberty  of  reasoning, 
with  r^ard  to  religion  and  politics,  and  consequently  me- 
taphysics and  morals.  All  these  form  the  most  consider- 
able branches  of  science.  Mathematics  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, which  only  remain,  are  not  half  so  valuable. 

Among  the  arts  of  conversation,  no  one  pleases  more 
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ihaD  Qiiita^  deference  or  duUityt  wliicb  lencb  ut  to  rmgsk 
oor  oya  inclinaUong  to  those  of  our  compMiioiii  and  to 
curb  aikd  conceal  that,  presumption  eod  arrqgaoc^  •o.iia* 
iiund  to  the  humaa  mind^  A  goodrBatored  lMii>  who  is. 
well  jediicat<ri»  practises  this  civilly  to  every  mortalp  with- 
out  premeditation  oy  interest.  But  in  onder  to  rendec  thai 
valuable  quality  general  among  any  people»  it  seems  9e*i 
oessary  to  assist  the  natural  disposition  by  some,  general 
motive.  Where  power  rises  upwards  from  the  people  to* 
the  great,  as  in  all  republics,  such  refinements  of  civility 
are  apt  to  be  little  practised;  since  the  whole  state  is,  \^ 
that  means,  brought  near  to  a  level,  and  every  member  of 
it  is  rendered,  in  a  great  measure,  indq>endentof  aiM>tl|er* 
The  people  have  the  advantage,  by  the  authority  of  their 
suffirages ;  the  great  by  the  superiority  of  their  station.^ 
But  in  a  civilized  monarchy,  there  is  a  long  traia  fif,i4^ 
peodenoelrom  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  which  is  inoigyeet 
enough  to  render  property  precarious,  or  duress  theniifida 
of  the  people;  but  is  sufficient  to  beget  in  every  one  an  ifr* 
dination  to  please  his  superiors,  and  to  form  himself  upoDi 
those  models,  which  are  most  acceptable  to  people  of  coob* 
dition  and  education^  Politeness  of  manners,  therefore, 
ari^s  most  naturally  in  monarchies  and  courts;  and  where 
that  Nourishes,  none  of  the  liberal  arts  will  be  altogether 
neglected  or  despised. 

The  republics  in  Europe  are  at  present  noted  for  want 
of  politeness.  Tike  goodrVfiamar$  qf  a  Swiss  cMUasd  its 
Holland  *,  b  an  expression  for  rusticity  among  the  French. 
The  English,  in  sonie  degree.  Tall  under  the  same  censure, 
iMilwithstandiiig  their  learning  and  genius.     And  if  the 

*  C*ctt  U  poliUsc  d'uQ  Suisse 
En  HolUndc  civUisc.  Rousikav. 
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Vcaetnns  be  an  exoeption  to  dienile^  they  owe  it,'per- 
hmpBf  to  Acir eommunication  with  the  fttber  Italians^  most- 
of  whose  govemitteDts  beget  a  dq)endeiioe  more  dian  mS* 
ficient  fiir  chrilizhig  their  manners^ 

b  is  difficult  to  pronounce  any  jodgment  ooncemtag  the- 
ffpfineiiipnts  of  the  ancient  republics  in  this  partfaaJar:  But 
I  amafil  tosuqiect,  that  the  arts  of  omversation  were  not 
brought  so  near  to  perfection  among  them  as  the  arts  of 
writing  and  composition*  The  scurrility  of  the  ancient 
orators^  in  many  instances,  is  quite  shocking,  and  exceeds 
aU  bdief.  Vani^  too  is  often  not  a  little  offensive  in  au- 
tbon<if  those  ages  ^ ;  as  well  as  the  common  licentiousness 
and  immodesty  of  their  style.  Quiamgitemgmdicuifadul^ 
kr^  gmua,  mamt,  veiUrej  pene,  bona  pairia  laceravenO,* 
saysSallust  in  one  <^  the  gravest  and  most  moral  passages 
of  his  history.  NamfuU  ante  Hdenam  Cmmhmb^  ietenima 
hdU  etmm,  is  an  expression  of  Horace,  in  tracing  the  ori- 
gin offlMmd  good  and  eviL  Ovid  and  Lucretius  ^  are  al- 
most as  lioenttous  in  their  style  as  Lord  Rochester ;  though 
the  fbnser  were  fine  gentlemen  and  delicate  writers,  and 
the  hrtler,  frcmi  the  corruptions  of  that  court  in  which  he 
fivedf  seems  to  have  thrown  off  all  regard  to  shame  and  de- 
eeatj.  Juvenal  inculcates  modesty  with  great  zeal ;  but 
sets  a  very  bad  example  of  it,  if  we  consider  the  impudence 
of  his  eiqpressions. 


*  It  k  ncifiJIf  to  dte  Goeroor  Pliny  on  this  head :  Tbej  are  too  much 
Bat  one  is  a  little  surprised  to  find  Arrian,  a  Terj  graTe,  jadidoas 
r,  imsrapldietlireadof  his  narration  all  of  sodden,  totdl  his  readers 
faiamlf  is  as  ewiinf  t  anong  the  Gfeeks  lor  eloquence,  aa  Alexander 
waa  lor  aifl».     Ub.  i. 

^  This  poet  (see  lib.  iv.  1 165.)  recommends  a  very  extraordinary  citfe  for 
lovc^  and  what  one  expects  not  tomeet  with  in  so  elegant  and  philosophical 
a  poem.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  original  of  some  of  Dr  Swill*s  images. 
His  ckgant  Catwlhw  asd  fhaednis  fall  under  the  same  cena ure. 
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I  shall  also  bebcdd  toaffinn,  thai  among  the 
th«e  was  not  miidi  delicacy  of  breeding  or  that  polite  d^ 
fiecenoe  and  reqiect,  which  civility  obliges  us  either  to  ex- 
press or  counterfeit  towards  the  persons  with  whom  we 
converse.  Cicero  was  certainly  one  of  the  finest  gentle- 
msD  of  his  age;  yet  I  must  confess  I  haTe  fieqaendy 
been  shocked  with  the  poor  figure  under  which  he  repra- 
aents  his  friend  Atticus»  in  those  dialogues  where  he  him» 
adf  is  introduced  as  a  speaker.  That  learned  and  virtuous 
Romany  whose  dignity,  though  he  was  only  a  private  gen- 
tleman,  was  inferior  to  that  of  no  one  in  Rome,  b  there 
shown  in  rather  a  more  pitifiil  light  than  Phiblethes's 
friend  in  our  modem  dialogues.  He  is  a  humble  admirer 
of  the  orator,  pays  him  frequent  compliments,  and  receives 
his  instructions,  with  all  the  deference  which  a  scholar 
owes  to  his  master  K  Even  Cato  is  treated  in  somewhat 
of  a  cavalier  manner  in  the  dialogues  De  JFSmteiu 

One  of  the  most  particular  d^ails  of  a  real  dialogue^ 
which  we  meet  with  in  antiquity,  is  related  by  Polybiiia  ^ ; 
when  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  a  prince  of  wit  and  pavtsb 
met  with  Titus  Flamininus,  one  of  the  politest  of  the  B<^ 
mans,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch  ^,  accompanied  with  am- 
bassadors from  almost  all  the  Greek  cities.    The  ^toUan 
ambassador  very  abruptly  tells  the  king,  that  he  talked  like 
a  fool  or  a  madman  (a«(«v.)     **  That's  evident,  (says  his 
Majesty),  even  to  a  blind  man  f*  which  was  a  raillery  oi 
the  blindness  of  his  excellency.   Yet  all  this  did  not  pass  th 
usual  bounds :  For  the  conference  was  not  disturbed ;  an 
Flamininus  was  very  well  diverted  with  these  strokes  of  h' 


*  An.  Non  mihi  videtur  ad  bcitc  vivcndttm  Mtu  etae  viitulcm.  If 
Alherculo  Bruto  nico  videtur ;  cujui  ego  judidum*  pace  tua  diicrimi  lo 
aotepono  tuo.     3\<c.  Qu^tt.  tib.  r. 

^  Lib.  XTU.  *  In  Vito  Flamin. 
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nMmr.  At  the  end,  when  Hiilip  craved  a  little  time  to 
Gonsnlt  with  his  friends,  of  whom  he  had  none  present, 
the  RoBMni  genovl,  being  desirous  also  to  show  his  wiv  as 
Ae  historian  sajs,  tells  him,  ^  That  periiaps  the  reason 
why  he  had  none  of  his  friends  with  him,  was  because  he 
had  mmdered  than  all;*  which  was  actually  the  case. 
Tins  uqmndced  piece  of  rusticity  is  not  condemned  by  the 
IwlDfian;  caused  no  fiuther  resoitment  in  Philip  than 
to  csDcite  a  Sardonian  smile^  or  what  we  call  a  grin;  and 
Undered  him  not  from  renewing  the  conference  next  day. 
FIntardi  %  too^  mentions  this  raillery  amongst  the  witty 
and  i^^reeaUe  sayings  of  Flamininus. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  i^logized  lor  his  fimious  piece  of  ioH 
aoleno^  in  sayia^  Ego  et  bex  mxus,  lamdmy  Kmgj  by 
ulisci  viii|^  that  this  expression  was  conformable  to  the  Leh 
Um  ifcni,  and  that  a  Roman  always  named  himself  before 
the  persdn  to  whom,  dr  of  whom,  he  spake.  Yet  this  seems 
fo  hafe  beeti  an  instance  of  want  of  civility  among  that 
people.  The  ancients  made  it  a  mle^  that  the  peraon  of 
the  greatest  dignity  should  be  mentkmed  first  in  the  di»< 
coarse;  insomuch,  that  we  find  the  spring  of  a  quarrel 
and  jealousy  between  the  Romans  and  ^tolians,  to  have 
been  a  poetf  s  naming  the  iBtolians  before  the  Romans  in 
odebrating  a  victory  gained  by  their  united  arms  over 
the  Maced<mians'^.  Thus  Li  via  disgusted  Hberius  by 
idacing  her  own  name  before  his  in  an  inscription  ^. 

No  advantages  in  this  world  are  pure  ^nd  unmixed.  In 
like  manner,  as  modem  politeness,  which  is  tiaturally  so 
ornamental,  runs  often  into  afiectation  and  topp^ry^  dis- 
guise and  insincerity ;  so  the  ancient  simplicity,  which  is 

•  Flut.  ui  Vhm  Flmin.         *"  Ibid.        •  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  iu.  eap.  64. 
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nalorally  so  amiable  and  affecliiig»  often  degenerates  into 
nurticity  and  abuse,  scurrility  and  obscenity. 

If  the  superiority  in  politeness  should  be  allowed  to  mo* 
dem  times,  the  modem  notions  of  gaUatUrj^  the  natural 
piodnoe  of  courts  and  monarchies,  will  probably  be  as* 
s^ed  as  die  causes  of  this  refinement.  No  one  denies 
this  inTention  to  be  modem  * :  But  some  of  the  more  seal- 
otts  partisans  of  the  ancients  have  asserted  it  to  be  fof^bh 
and  ridiculous,  and  a  reproach,  rather  than  a  crediC,  to  the 
present  age^  It.  may  here  be  proper  to  examine  dib 
question. 

Nature  has  implanted  in  all  living  creatures  an  aflfectioa 
between  the  sexes,  which,  even  in  the  fiercest  and  most 
rapacious  animals,  is  not  merely  confined  to  the  satisfiitc- 
tion  of  the  bodily  appetite,  but  begets  a  friendship  and  m«* 
toal  qrmpatfay,  which  rans  through  the  whole  tenor  oftbeir 
lives.  Nay,  even  in  those  species,  where  nature  limits  tiie 
indulgence  of  this  appetite  to  one  season  and  to  <me  ob^ 
ject,  and  forms  a  kind  of  marriage  or  association  between 
a  single  male  and  female,  there  is  yet  a  visible  complacency 
and  benevolence,  which  extends  farther,  and  mutually  soC* 
tens  the  affections  of  the  sexes  towards  each  other.  How 
much  more  must  this  have  place  in  man,  where  the  con- 
finement of  the  appetite  is  not  natural,  but  either  is  derived 
accidentally  from  some  strong  charm  of  love,  or  arises  finom 
reflections  on  duty  and  convenience.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  proceed  less  fit>m  affectation  than  the  passion  of  gal- 
lantry. It  is  naharal  in  the  highest  d^pree.  Art  and  ^u- 
cation,  in  the  most  elegant  courts,  make  no  more  alteni- 


■  In  Um  Siif'Torwunlor  of  Terence,  Cliniai,  whenever  he  comet  to  lowi^ 
uhIomI  of  waitii^  am  his  mbtrets,  sends  for  her  to  cooM  to  hiob 
»  Lord  aba^abmy.     Sec  fab  Iforofis/t. 
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lion  OD  il  Uuui  on  all  the  other  laudable  passions*  They 
only  torn  tlie  nind  more  towards  it ;  tbey  refine  it^  they 
polidiiii  aand  give  it  a  proper  grace  and  expression. 

BhI  gallantry  is  as  gmmm»  as  it  is  fiaterci£.  To  cor- 
rect anch  gross  viceS)  as  lead  us  to  commit  real  injury  on 
othcfiy  ia  die  part  of  morals,  and  the  object  of  the  most  or- 
dJDiury  education.  Where  ttitf  is  not  attended  to,  in  some 
d^grec^  no  human  society  can  subsist  But»  in  order  to 
render  eonversationy  and  the  intercourse  of  minds  more 
easy  and  agreeable,  good  manners  have  been  intented,  and 
haie  carried  the  matter  somewhat  farther.  Wherever 
natnre  has  given  the  mind  a  propensity  to  any  vice,  or  to 
any  passion  disagreeable  to  others,  refined  breeding  has 
taught  men  to  throw  the  bias  on  the  opposite  side,  and  to 
preserve^  in  all  their  behaviour,  ((he  appearance  of  senti* 
moits  different  firom  those  to  which  theynaturaUy  incline.^ 
Thus,  as  we  are  commonly  proud  and  selfish,  and  apt  to 
iMMiiwM*  the  preference  above  others,  a  polite  man  leams 
to  bdiave  with  deference  towards  his  companions,  and  to 
i  yidd  the  superiorly  to  them  in  all  the  common  incidents 
of  socie^.  In  like  manner,  wherever  a  person's  situation 
nwy  naturally  b^^et  any  disagreeable  suspicion  in  him,  it 
is  the  part  of  good  manners  to  prevent  it,  by  a  studied  dis* 
\AMy  of  sentiments,  directly  contrary  to  those  of  which  he 
is  wpi  to  be  jealous.  Tlus,  old  men  know  their  mfirmities, 
and  naterally  dread  contempt  from  die  youdi:  Hence 
well-educated  youth  redouble  the  instances  of  respect  and 
defierence  to  their  elders.  Strangers  and  foreigners  are 
without  protection :  Hence,  in  all  polite  countries,  they 
receive  the  highest  civilities,  and  are  entitled  to  the  first 
place  in  every  company.  A  man  is  lord  in  his  own  fami- 
ly ;  and  his  guests  are,  in  a  manner^  suliject  to  his  author 
rity:  Hmoe^  he  is  always  the  lowest  person  in  the  compa- 
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ny ;  attentive  to  the  wants  of  ever^  one ;  and  giving  him- 
sdftdl  the  trouUe^  in  order  to  pleas^  which  munj  not  be* 
trajr  too  visible  an  aflfectation,  or  impooe  too  moth  con- 
straint  on  his  gaests  *•    Gallantry  is  nothing  but  an  in- 
stance of  the  same  generous  attention*    As  nature  has  gi- 
ven mam  the  sup^ iority  above  woman,  by  endowing  him 
with  greater  strength  both  of  mind  and  body;  itjshispart 
to  alleviate  that  superiority,  as  much  as  possible^  by  the 
generosi^  of  hb  behaviour^  and  by  a  studied  deference  and 
complaisance  for  all  her  inclinations  and  opinions*    Bar- 
barous nations  display  this  superiority)  by  reducing  their 
females  to  the  most  abject  slavery ;  by  confining  them,  by 
beating  them,  by  selling  them,  by  killing  them.     But  the 
male  sex,  among  a  polite  people,  discover  their  authority 
in  a  more  generous,  though  not  a  less  evident  manner ;  by 
civility,  by  respect,  by  complaisance,  and,  in  a  woid»  by 
gallantry.     In  good  company,  you  need  not  ask.  Who  is 
the  master  of  the  feast  ?  Tlie  man  who  sits  in  the  lowest 
place,  and  who  is  always  industrious  in  helping  every  one, 
is  certainly  the  person.    We  must  either  condemn  all  sndi 
instances  of  generosity,  as  foppish  and  affected,  or  admit 
of  gallantry  among  the  rest.     The  ancient  Muscovites 
wedded  their  wives  with  a  whip,  instead  of  a  ring.     The 
same  people,  in  their  own  houses,  took  always  the  prece- 
dencyaboveforeigners^even^  foreign  ambassadors.  These 
two  instances  of  their  generosity  and  politeness  are  mnoh 
of  apiece. 

*  Th€  fre^ent  mention  in  ancient  authon  of  that  ill-bred  cualom  of  Iha 
flMtler  of  tiie  fkmfly't  eating  bettef  bread,  or  drinking  better  wine  at  tables 
aMa  ba  aibrded  Ids  goattsy  ia  but  an  indilfereBt  mark  of  the  civility  of  thoia 
aatJtnriM#aat.5.|  PUn.  lib.  i1t.  ^»p.  13. ;  alfo  Fliaii  £|<ai.  l4u 
da  mnwada  roa^MCtiib  Saturaalia,  4&  There  b  icarca] j  anj  patt  of 
Europe  at  prawnt  lo  undyiliied  aa  to  admit  of  such  a  cuttom. 

^  See  Rda^  of  three  Enbaadet,  by  the  Earl  of  CkrIIile. 
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Gvallaolrjr  is  not  less  compatible  with  wisdom  and  joni- 
thao- with  iiaiwre  and  gemeroeiijf  g  and,  when  under 
|Npq^  regulation^  contributea  more  than  any  other  iilvc^i- 
tion  to  the  etUertaimnent  and  improvement  of  the  youth  of 
both  aexea.  Among  every  species  of  animals,  nature  has 
fiMUided  on  the  love  between  the  sexes  their  sweetest  aad 
beat  enjoyment*  But  the  satis&ction  of  the  bodily  appe> 
tite  ia  not  alone  sufficient  to  gratify  the  mind ;  and^  even 
among  brute  creatures,  we  find  that  their  play  and  dalli- 
anoe^  and  other  expressions  of  fondness,  form  the  great- 
est part  of  the  entertainment  In  rational  beings,  we  must 
certainly  admit  the  mind  for  a  considerable  share.  Were 
we  to  rob  the  feast  of  all  its  garniture  of  rea3on,  discourse, 
sympathy,  firiendship,  and  gaiety,  what  remains  would 
scarcely  be  worth  acceptance,  in  the  judgment  of  the  truly 
elegant  and  luxurious. 

WlMit  better  school  for  manners  than  the  company  of 
TOtuoos  women,  where  themutual endeavour  to  please  must 
insensibly  polish  the  mind,  where  the  example  of  the  fe* 
male  softness  and  modesty  must  communicate  itself  to  their 
admirers,  and  where  the  delicacy  of  that  sex  puts  every 
one  on  his  guard,  lest  he  give  offence  by  any  breach  of 
decency? 

Among  the  ancients,  the  character  of  the  fair  sex  waa 
considered  as  altogether  domestic ;  nor  were  they  regard- 
ed as  part  of  the  polite  world,  or  of  good  company.  Thi% 
perhaps,  is  the  true  reason  why  the  ancients  have  not  left 
ua  one  piece  of  pleasantry  that  is  excellent  (unless  one  may 
except  the  Banquet  of  Xenophpn,  and  the  Dialogues,  of 
Lucian),  though,  numy  of  their  serious  compositions  are  al- 
together inimitable.  Hor^e  condemns  .thie  coanse  raillei-^ 
ries  and  cold  jests  of  Plautus :  .But,  thpughrthe  most  teajv 
agreeaJt^H  <4^  judicious  wri^r  in  the  i¥orld,  iaihls  own 
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uieot  for  ridicule  very  striking  or  refined  ?  Thii|  there- 
fbre^  is  one  considerabie  improvement^  which  the  polite 
arts  have  recdved  from  gallantry^  and  from  oonrtt  where 
k  first  arose. 

Bot)  to  retam  from  this  digression^  I  dudladvinoeitaa 
aytertt  observation  on  this  subject^  of  the  rise  andpro- 
grass  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Thai  wkm  As  arte  omI 
MdoKiB  €onu  io petfedkm  in  amg dtde^  fnmAMmomad 
Aef  maharalfy  or  rather  neceaarUy  dedmt^  atii  mUbm  or 
mtoer  revive  in  that  na^ioii,  wkere  AejffirmerfyJhmiAetL 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  maxim,  thougih  confor- 
mable to  experience,  may  at  first  sight  be  esteemed  ean« 
trary  to  reason.  If  the  natural  genius  of  mankind  be  the 
same  in  all  ages,  and  in  almost  all  countries  (as  seems  to 
be  the  truth,)  it  must  very  much  forward  and  cukiiyiite  tlus 
genius,  to  be  possessed  of  patterns  in  every  art,  which^my 
r^ralate  the  taste,  and  fix  the  objects  of  imitation^  -  The 
models  left  us  by  the  ancients  gave  birth  to  all  the  arts 
about  200  years  ago,  and  have  mightily  advanced  dieir 
progress  in  every  country  of  Europe :  Why  had  they  not 
a  like  effect  during  the  reign  of  Trajan  and  his  stiooes- 
sors,  when  they  were  much  more  entire,  and  were  still 
admired  and  studied  by  the  whole  world  ?  So  late  as  die 
emperor  Justinian,  the  Poet,  by  way  of  distinction,  was 
understood,  among  the  Greeks,  to  be  Homer ;  among  the 
Romans,  VirgiL  Such  admirations  still  remainedlbr  theee 
divine  geniuses ;  though  no  poet  had  f^ipeared  for  many 
Centuries,  who  could  justly  pretend  to  have  imitated  them. 

A  man's  genius  is  always,  in  the  beginniDg  of  life,  as  much 

unknown  to  himself  as  to  others:  and  \%  is  only  after  fif^qpiettt 

trials,  attended  with  success,  that  he  dares  think  himself 

eqoal  to  those  undertakings,  in  which  those^  who  have  sue* 

ceededf  ihave  fixed  die  edouration  of  numkuMi.    I^hie  emn 
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natkm  be  already  possessed  of  many  nodek  of  eloquencei 
he  naturally  compares  his  own  javenile  exercises  with  these ; 
and  hemg  sensible  of  the  great  disproportion,  is  discon* 
ragod  from  any  farther  attempts,  and  never  aims  at  a  ri-i 
Wlship  with  those  authors,  whom  he  so  much  admires. 
A  noble  emulation  is  the  sburce  of  every  excellence.  Ad- 
niratiim  and  modesty  naturaDy  extinguish  this  emuktlon. 
And  no  one  Is  so  liable  to  an  excess  of  admiration  and 
modesty  as  ar  truly  great  genius. 

Next  to  emulation,  the  greatest  encourager  of  the  noble 
Ma  U  pnise  and  glory.  A  writer  is  Animated  with  new 
fiyroe^  when  he  hears  the  applauses  of  the  world  for  his  for- 
mer productions ;  and,  being  roused  by  such  it  motive^  he 
often  reaches  a  pitch  of  perfection,  which  is  equally  sur- 
prinngtohimself  and  to  his  readers.  Butwhen  theposta 
of  honour  are  all  occupied,  his  first  attempts  are  but  cold- 
ly recrived  by  the  public;  Ix^ing  compared  to  prodnc- 
Ams,  which  are  both  in  themselves  more  excellent,  and 
have  already  the  advantage  of  an  established  reputation. 
Were  Moliere  and  Comeille  to  bring  upon  the  stage  at 
present  tfadr  early  productions,  which  were  formerly  so 

* 

wcH  received,  it  would  discourage  the  young  poets,  to  see 
the  indiference  and  disdain  of  the  public.  The  ignorance 
of  the  age  alone  could  have  given  admission  to  the  Printe 
<fTfn ;  but  it  is  to  that  we  owe  The  Moor :  Had  Every 
litm  m  ki$  Humour  been  rejected,  we  had  never  seen 
Vo^om. 

Perhaps,  it  may  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  any  nation 
to  have  die  arts  imported  firom  their  neighbours  in  too 
great  peHecticm.  This  extinguishes  emulation,  and  sinks 
the  ardour  of  the  generous  youth.  So  many  models  of 
Italian  paindng  brought  to  England,  instead  of  exciting 
our  artists,  b  the  cause  of  their  small  progress  in  that  no- 
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bLe  art.  The  samet  perbapS)  was  the  case  of  Rome^  when 
it  received  the  arts,  from  Greece*  That  multitude  of  po- 
lite productions  in  the  French  language^  diqpeirsed  all  oyer 
Oennany  and  the  North,  hinder  these  nations  frofm  cul- 
tivating their  own  lapguagc^  and  ki^p  them  ^stiU  dcpen-. 
dent  on  their  neighbours  for  those  e^eg«nt  entertfunments^ 
It  is  true,  the  ancients  had  left  us  models  in  every  Idod. 
of  writing,  which  are  highly  worthy  of  adn^iratipn.  Bat 
besides  that  they  were  written  in  languages  known  only 
to  the  learned ;  besides  this,  I  say,  the  comparison  is  not 
so  perfect  or  entire  between  modem  wit%  and  those  who 
lived  in  so  rraiote  an  age.  Had  Waller  been  bom  in 
Rome,  jduring  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  his  firsst  prodocliqnaf 

* 

had  been  despised,*  when  compared  to  the  finished  odes  of. 
Horace.    But  in  this  island  the  superiority  of  the  Rqfuui, 
poet  diminished  nothing  from  the  fame  of  the  Et^g^SAJ 
Weesteemed  ourselves  sufficiently  h^py,  that  our  *^limfiti> 
and  language  could  produce  but  a  faint  copy  of  so  excel- 
lent  an  originaL  , 

In  short,  the  arts  and  sciences,  likje  some  plants,  require 
a  fi^sh  soil ;  and.however  rich  the  land  may  be,  and  bow- 
ever  you  may  recruit  it  by  art  or  care^  it  will  nevei^  when 
once  exhausted,  produce  any  thing  that  is  perfect  or  finisli- 
ed  in  the  kind. 
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THE  EPICUREAN  *. 

It  It  a  greal  mortification  to  the  vani^  of  man,  that  his 
ntmost  art  and  indastry  can  never  equal  the  meanest  of 
Natnre^a  prodacticms,  either  for  beauQr  or  value.  Art  is 
aalj  the  under-workman,  and  is  employed  to  give  a  few 
sliokes  of  embellishment  to  those  pieces  which  pome  from 
the  hmd  of  the  master.  Some  of  the  drapery  may  be  of 
bis  drawing  but  he  is  not  allowed  to  touch  the  principal 
figme.  Art  may  make  a  suit  of  dothes,  but  nature  must 
produce  a  man. 

Eveoin  those  productionscommonly denominated  works 
of  arty  we  find  that  the  noblest  of  the  kind  are  beholden 
for  their  chief  beauty  to  the  force  and  happy  influence  of 
nature.  To  the  native  enthusiasm  of  the  poets,  we  owe 
whatever  is  admirable  in  their  productions.  The  greatest 
genins,  where  nature  at  any  time  fails  him,  (for  she  is  not 
equal,)  throws  aside  the  lyre,  and  hopes  not,  from  the 
rules  of  art,  to  reach  that  divine  harmony,  which  must 
proceed  from  her  inspiration  alone.    How  poor  are  those 

*  Or»  Tke  muM  ^  ettganee  and  pUature,     The  Intention  df  this  end  the 
4ras  iaOowing  Emaj%  ie  not  to  much  to  ezplein  aceuralely  the  lentimente' 
flf  tbe  ancitBl  leets  d  phfloeophy,  as  to  deliTer  the  lentiments  of  fect«  thm 
miuiiBy  Ibrm  AemmlYei  in  the  world*  and  entertain  difierent  ideas  of  hu- ; 
■ao  life  and  happinen.     I  have  given  each  of  them  the  nameof  the{»hilo- 
sophSeal  MCt  to  wUdi  it  bean  the  greatest  affinity. 
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songs,  where  a  h^py  flow  of  fancy  has  not  fumbbed  ma- 
terials for  art  to  embellish  and  refine  ! 

But  of  all  the  fruitless  attempts  of  art,  no  one  is  so  ridi- 
culous, as  that  which  the  severe  philosophers  have  under- 
taken, the  producing  of  an  artykUdkappmeu^  and  making 
us  be  pleased  by  rules  of  reason,  and  by  reflection.  Why 
did  none  of  them  claim  the  reward,  which  Xerxes  promised 
to  him,  who  should  invent  a  new  pleasure  ?  Unless,  per- 
haps, they  invented  so  many  pleasures  for  their  own  nse^ 
that  they  despised  riches,  and  stood  in  no  need  of  any  en- 
joyujciits,  'widdi  the  rewards  of  that  monafch  eoidd  pitH 
etire  them.  I  am  B{^t,  indeed,  to  think,  that  they  wtrt 
tei  Willing  to  fumish  die  Persian  t»iiHi  wHh  a  Heir  ]^feMK 
stofe,  by'i^-^sentfaig  it  uMi  so  new  and  unoswd  aH  olfeet 
6f  ridicnie.  Thehr  speeulations,  when  confined  to  AeOfy, 
ittd  grvrely  delivered  in  the  schools  of  Greece,  m^tM^ 
ii¥bk  Mmirmtion  m  their  ignorant  pupik ;  bttt  the  a(fattl|il* 
3ig  to  reduce  such  principles  to  practice  would  soon  irirfe 
betrayed  their  absurdity. 

Yoti  pretend  to  make  me  happy  by  reason,  and  by  mles 
of  art  Vou  most  then  create  me  anew  by  rules  of  art^ 
ft>l>  ofr  niy  original  fiwne  and  structure  does  nfy  happiness 
depend  But  yon  want  power  to  effect  this,  and  skiH  too, 
I  am  afiraid  i  nor  can  I  entertain  a  less  opinion  of  nstare*s 
wisdom  dian  of  yours ;  and  let  her  conduct  die  maddiie 
Wliich  "she  hsis  so  wisely  framed,  I  find  that  I  should  xxAf 
spdfl  it  by  tampering. 

To  what  porpose  should  I  pretend  to  regulate^  refine, 
or  invigorate  any  of  those  springs  or  principles  which  na- 
tmre  has  implanted  in  me  ?  Is  this  the  road  by  which  I 
nmst  reach  bappmess  ?  But  happiness  implies  ease^  can^ ' 
tentment,  repose,  and  pleasure ;  not  watchfiilness,  care, 
and  fiit^ue.    The  health  of  my  body  consists  in  the  t^^- 


cilily  wi(i)  wlilvli  nil  iLt  oticntiotiii  nrc  pertbt-meii. 
DMiiach  <iig»t5  the  olimctiu ;  xhv  heart  circulatui  iJig 
IiIoikI  ;  Um  brnlu  wpcratts  mid  roGnes  Uio  s^nu ;  imd  ntll 
^  wtUiout  tny  coficcrning  mjiielf  in  the  maticr.     Whd 
t;  my  win  olooQ  I  c«n  stop  the  blood,  a>  it  nnu  with  iin-1 
jmtMMugr  nlang  ttc  canalt,  then  may  1  hope  to  dmn^ti  itifl 
eouna  of  my  Mtiumcnu  lad  pnuioQi.     Iii  vain  ibould  (■ 
il/iin  my  fiiC4ilti«s,  and  ettdcarour  to  nxeive  jilcaauiv  Ircini^j 
on  object,  which  is  not  fitted  hy  nature  to  afiwctnij-orgtuilf 
with  d«Jight.     I  may  give  myself  pain  by  niy  frtutioufca 
dttfOVr$,  but  filiail  nearer  Fcoch  any  pleiuunK. 

Any  then  with  oil  thMtt  vain  preLenoe»  of  mttkiugoar^ 
>«Ivei  happy  intbiu  oursdres,  of  fcauling  on  our  ono  f 
iJMi^lit*,  r^lM'ingMtiifiiul  trjtit  tlio  con.KiciiutKaa  of  wutt^l 
doHi|[i*nd  nrdnpidingull  iiMt«lanc«  bihI  aJI  Mippliea  fn)^'.] 
,  extettud  ubjvctfi.    This  U  tbc  voicii  of  pride,  not  of  Da^  1 
lore.     And  it  were  well  if  c^v«n  diis  pride  could  support  ' 
il9ell^  and  cwnmunicatc  a  rval  inward  pleasure,  however 
nwiaqclit'ly  or  seyere.     But  this  impotent  pride  c«ii  do  no 
more  ihiui  r«guUile  lh«  oufwfe,  aod  with  inSnile  fmna  iiid 
MlWItion  ooiilpow  the  languuge  and  countenauct  to  a  ptit- 
'   loan|ibic*l  dignity,  in  order  todeceiveihe  ignorant  vulgar.  ^ 
TImi  he«rti  triuw)wl)ile>  is  empty  of  all  enjoyment,  and  tlie 
mindt  uiuupportvd  by  il«  projwr  objects,  unks  into  thu 
dccpefl  lorror  oiid  dvjudkiu-   Miserable,  but  vniii  mortal  I 
Thy  mind-  b«  happy  within  itMilfl  VViih  what  resources  is 
it  Midtnrod  (p  till  so  inun«iu«  s  votitt  aad  supply  (be  pUce 
4^*611  thy  bodily  ecnKS  and  (iwultics?  Can  thy  head  sub- 
without  liiy  other  mambers  i  In  vucfa  a  situation, 


What  feoliifa  fipuo  Biiut  it  nuki  i 
Do  aathlag  «Im  but  ilMp  aad  ak*. 

Into  such  a  i«thargy,  or  svcb  ■  meUncholy,  must  ihy  j 


miitd  be  plunged,  when  deprived  of  foreign  occapattQiis 
and  enjo3rment& 

Keep  me^  therefore,  no  longer  in  this  Tiolent  constraint 
Confine  me  not  withm  mysdf,  bat  pomt  oat  to  me  Aose 
objects  and  pleasures  which  aflbrd  the  diief  ei^ynient. 
Bnt  why  do  I  i^ly  to  joxif  proad  and  ignonoit  aages^  to 
shew  me  the  road  to  hai^nness?  Let  me  oonsolt  my  own 
passions  and  inclinations.  In  them  must  I  read  the  dio* 
tates  of  nature,  not  in  your  firiv9lou8  discomrses* 
~'  Bat  see,  propitious  to  my  wishes,  the  divine^  Ae  amidde 
Pleasure  *,  the  supreme  love  of  Gods  and  men,  jidvoneea 
towards  me.  At  her  approach,  my  heart  beats  widi  ge- 
nial heat,  and  every  sense  and  eveir  fiumlty  is  dissblvedin 
joy;  while  she  pours  around  me  all  the  embeUishmnla  of 
die  sprinj^  and  all  the  treasures  of  the  autunuL  Thame- 
lody  of  her  voice  charms  my  ears  with  the  soAest  masfe^ 
as  she  iniotes  me  to  partake  of  those  delicious  froitei  wMeh» 
with  a  smile  that  diffuses  ar  glory  on  the  heavens  and  die 
ieardi,  die  presents  to  me.  The  sportive  cupids  vdio  aA* 
tend  her,  or  fim  me  with  thdr  odoriferous  wings,  or  poor 
on  my  head  the  most  firagrant  oils,  or  oflfer  me  thdr  spark* 
liiig  nectar  in  gcdden  goblets :  O!  for  ever  let  me  spread 
my  Hmbs  on  this  bed  of  roses,  and  thus,  thus  fed  the  d^ 
Udous  moments,  widi  soft  and  downy  steps,  glide  aloi^. 
But  cruel  chince  I  Whither  do  yoo  fly  so  fest?  Whgrdo 
jny'tolent  wishes,  and  that  load  of  pleasores  Under  wUiSh 
you  labour,  rather  hasten  dian  retard  3^ar  unrelenting 
pace.  Suffer  me  to  en  joy  this  soft  relpose^  after  all  my  fi^ 
tigues  in  seardi  of  happiness.  Sufl^  me  to  satiate  myadf 
with  these  delicades,  after  the  pains  of  so  long  and  so 
foolish  an  abstinence. 


•  I 
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Bat  it  will  not  do.  The  roses  bare  lost  their  hue,  the 
fruit  its  flavoar,  and  that  delicions  wine^  whose  fumes  so 
late  intoxicated  all  my  senses  with  such  delight,  now  scdi- 
cits  in  vwin.  the  sated  palate.  Pbature  smiles  at  mylan- 
gnor*  She  beckons  her  sister,  Furhttf  to  come  to  her  as- 
sistance. The  gay,  the  frolic  Ffrtue^  observes  the  call,  and 
brings  along  the  whole  troop  of  my  jovial  friends.  Wel- 
oooi^  tkrice  wdeome,  my  ever  dear  companions,  to  these 
Aadjy  bowers,  and  to  this  luxurious  repast.  Your  pre- 
has  restored  to  the  rose  its  hue^  and.  to  the  fruit  its 
The  vi^urs  of  this  uprightly  nectar  now  again 
ply  anMDid  my  heart ;  while  you  partake  of  my  delights, 
and  diScofer»  in  your  cheerful  looks,  the  pleasure  which 
yoo  TOoeive  from  my  happinesis  and  satisfiKtion.  '  The  like 
•do-I  icoeive  frcmi  yours ;  and,  encouraged  by  your  joyous 
pteaeboe,' shall  again  renew  the  feast,  with  which,  from  too 
mndl  enjoyment,'  my  senses  are  well  nigh  sated,  while 
'the^nund  kqpt  ikot  pace  with  thd  body,  nor  afforded  relief 
to  her  dferbnrdi^ied  partner. 

In  our  cheerful  discourses,  better  than  in  the  formal 
xeaaoDing  of  the  schools,  is  true  wisdom  to  be  found.  In 
our  iliendUy^ttidearments,  better  than  in  the  hollow  debates 
cfatate^meu  and  prfHended  patriots,  does  true  virtue  dis- 
play itwl£  Forgetful  of  the  past,  secure  of  the  future^  let 
wlMmenjoythepieeent;  imdwhUe  weyetpossessabe^^ 
latva  teaomis^godid^  lii^ond  tlie  po^ 
'To'motiM  wlU^ibfblgUtt  own  pleasu^res'  doi^  #ithit: 
Or»  ahoold  it  dis^ppdnt  pw*  SctnA  iKshes,'  w6  sbdl  at  lea^t 
eigojthapkasiBrti  of^eSecfting  on  the  pleaBsurea  of  to-day. 

Fear  not,  my  friends,  that  the  barbarous  dissonance  of 
Bacchus,  and  of  hi^i  revellers,  shopld  break  in  upon  this 
entertaihmqit,  and  confound  us  with  their  turbulent  and 
damoron^  pleasnres.    Thh  sprightly  muses  wait  around ; 
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ipid  wiifi.tb^cl^furMiiifi:  sympbopy,  su^iciftDt  to  soibn  the 
wolves  and  tygencS  tb^  s^vi^  deserlK  impure  i^  soft  joy 
mto  overy  bosom.  jP^ace,  bArmoDyy  and  concordf  reign 
in  diis  retreat;  nor  is  llie  silence  ever  brdcen  tN|t  by  die 
music  of  onr  sopg8»  ort^eobeerQil  ao^e^t^  of  our  friendly 
voipes. 

^utbarki  tbeiayourit^ofthemasit^tl^gMd«I>ai^ 
strikes  tbe  lyre ;  and  while  be  accompaoios  its  bajfaiipniwis 
notes  with  his  more  harmwaous  6oqg»  be  inspives  na  with 
the  same  happy  debauch  of  &Bcy,  by  wbjab  he  is  lumsdf 
transported.  <<  Ye  happy  yoaths»''  he  single  ^  Ye  fil- 
voured  of  Heaven  S  while  the  wanton  Pprii^  poors  upon 
you  all  her  blooming  bonoors,  let  not  fibry  aodnca  yoQt 
with  her  delusive  Uaze^  tppass  in  perils  and  dan^Sffs^fthis 
delicious  seasoQt  this  prime  of  life.  Wisdom  pofnls  rtitto 
you  the  road  to  pleasured  Nature  too  beekooiyo*  to Ib^ 
low  her  in  that  smooth  and ft>wery  path.  WiUjoriahat 
your  ears  to  their  ccimmanjifig  voice?  Wdl  yOn  hardta 
your  heart  to  their  soft  allurements?  Obf  deluded  mor- 
tals !  thas  to  lose  your  youth,  thus  to  throw  4iwoj  so  in* 
^u#ble  n  present^  to  trifle  with  so  perisbiOK  *  blessing. 
Contemplate  well  your  r^compence.  CoHridar  ibat  gharyt 
wbicb  soalluitss  yoor  prood  beortsi  and  aadueaa  yoo:Mth 
your  own  praises.  It  is  an  eebo^  a  dreaoii  ntff  tkt  aih^ 
dow  of  a  dreamp  dissipated  by  ev^ry.  windt  and  loiC  hf 
every  contrary  breath  of  the  Ignorant  and  ill-lodging  nml* 
litoda,  Yon  fear  not  thateven  deiidi  Itself  shall  nmekJs 
firomyoM.  Butbdiddl  while yott are y«t alits^ odnaonf 
bomapnis  yon  of  it  ^  igooranca  n^|lecta  it;  nadn  aqogo  it 

*  Aii  inltetSoD  ot(h%  Syrent  tong  lo  IWto  r 
•*  O  OieviiMlti»  omtft  Aptlle  ct  IMgglo  '"' 

«*  V*  flHMaiM  «  S«iit  tt  Mtdt  Bptoi^**  ao.  . 
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woU;  Suu^  alppe,  reDouiiGiiigev^{ileQ8ur%iieoeivci6  Hm 
^iiry  rypmpf ncft  ^nyty  aJOli  unstable  as  hearpelfc'' 

^i|S  t)be  hoor»pa69  unpereeivod  akw^  fioifi,  UttA.Uniheil: 
Wivitm  tniD  all  dia  pleasures  of  senie^  and  all  thejoyaof 
Immoay  aii4  £tiei9ddMP#     fiteUin^  tjanftotae^  dk>9^'  tte 
pfpcniRail  2  a^  whik  i4m  pr^a0Qrt»  harae}^ 
fi|ia%  idiMpMlifh^  tt^  wb^  a^fi^ 

of  liiiia  jJU^ifiiroi  aa  tgfliMporti^ 

49  v]ia%  wUb  laogUi^  aotttrteaanoei^  ihey  were  yel^adf 

vamiajg  Uotikp^  ittr 

But  the  sun  has  sunk  below  the  horiison ;  and  dariaaiflflb 
itariiHgifBlently  npoki  us^  has  now  buried  all  natiire  id  an 
wummd  ahada*  ^^  Rejoic«^  my  iriendsi  cantinnayous  ra^ 
fai^  MiBbaage  it  for  soft  repose.  Though  absent,  yonr 
j^  or  3«>w  iraii^aiHi^  ishaU  stiU  be  in^ 
i^pm  90f  Ortakat  nem  pkasurti  eaU  vwfram  our  b^ 

cmgU  jrfaasf  in  wkjeh  «fa  partaka  fiat  9.  ^^  Yes,  •  mq^ 
;.die  joy  which  I  now  seek,  admits  not  of  jmor 
pantiai|NMioii.  Hone  alone  I  wish  your  absence :  And 
iMBe^atanecan  I  find  n  sufiiciflnt  eompensajtyen  for  die  lob 
cfyoaraKiety.'f  .  >  ,;./;:'j  v-'-.^ 

But Ikate  not  advaaieed  fiar  tfaMugh  die  Aadais  of  dia 
lUdi  wood,  .whiohapreadaa  donbia  ntglitaifomMr  me^  «n^ 
mafliinkftj>  I  paroeifa  thfoagh  diK  gloom  the  chaitabig 
CMfah dMvjtoistnasa of ny  wishesi  whom^  impailiefit 
Ammgaikt^ffmia^tmi^  pfwantbijptt|e«ppcdflted  boutv'^ 
loady  cUdaa  spy  tU^y  Mcps.  But  die  joyv  whieb  dby  v^ 
oaiana firom nvf pnisefelee^ best pleiMhi my axeasa ^  ttAddis** 
aipaljng  iaveiy  ani;>ons  and  awry  angry  thought,  leaves 
rbom  fiorinonghMiMintttaal  joy  sttidrnptu^  •  Wiih  .^i*A 
wbtAM^  m^faironi^  jphall  l^tipnk  1119  tenderness^  bi*  ^ 
•oribe  die  ailniCons  irhteli  new  warm  my  lartUi^|)OiuSii  tfo^ 
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Mm  I  Woids  afe  M^isHnt W  deMiftte  my  lo^j  and  if, 
alas !  yov  feel  AoM-  did  iatalb'tene  .'#itbii^  ^te 
i  eadeawmr  to  cMvey  ioyotf  a  jiiat  ootiMi^^ 
jroiir  tvery  woMI  and'dvery  motimi  tiiMc^'faMmd^tiiis 
doubt ;  and  wide  ^^-tacjprtas  yoor  j^asilaav  ^aftno^aliM^  to 
tniuMBiiiie.  HiMr  anflaU6:Ak  adifo^^^dfl^ii^^ 
diiiMiarlaieai  I  Ho  abfactanow  iiafiortuiietiieii^^  ^oaL 
Th^  tl¥)i^t,  thie  sette^  aU  fbU  of  iiottmg  biit^i^^ 
hmpfix^dn,  wlicdly  poMeaa  the  mind^' aiid  deof^ef^  a  plai- 
aura,  which  deluded  mortals  vamly  sed^  f&i  in^tffegytftbet 
anjayment,  '.' ,i. -*....  utv-'.  ,  i  mii 

Biit  why  does  yoarboBcm  heave  with  those  stgltt»  lirl^ 
icaia  hutbt  yoor  glowing  cheeks?  WhydistMMyomf  bean 
wilhstiehTaiiiaiiziedes?  Why  so  often  ^kwsiSbiDiDMj^ 
m$  km  9iaU  j^  endure  9  AU»I  iBQrCcqUa,^aarl^reaci|¥e 
diis  qnestido  ?  Do  I  kmw  how  kmg  mjfl{fii^AaB  f/mm^ 
Are  f  Bat  does  this  alM>distwrb  your  teiiderlnreaM?  And 
if  the  image  of  our  frail  mortality  lor  enr  ^etoH  Willi 
yon,  to>  throwf  a  damp  on  your  gayest  hopr^  and^boiaoii 
ettea  dioae  joys  which  love  inspires  ?  Ckminder  rather,  that 
if  life  be  frail,  if  youth  be  transitory,  we  ahoirid  widl  ooh 
ploy  the  present  moment,  and  lose  no  part  of  sofienahi|bk 
aa.  existence*  Yet,  a  little  moment,  and  AesssUUbti^no 
more..  Wediall'bc^  a^if  wehadneTerbeen..  >Not  aaii^ 
meey;  of  us  be  left  upon  earth;  and  ereif  ihe  febdloos 
ahides.bdo'Wwflliiotlaffordusahabitationi  Oorfroitiaak 
4|B3delid4' out  wiB  jinyecls,  oat  JneertainvspirdlaaiaiiK 
sbdlldl  beiawaUowtid  up  and  lost  Our  presfaii  dodbts^ 
coboevniBg  iha  original  cause  of  all  thi^ga^T  must  ncaimv 
alas  I*  be  leesolved^  Hiisalone  we  anybeofBrtainrjp^diat 
if  toy  gdftmiiigm|nd  preside^  hemust  bbfA^ased  to  see«s 
Mfflthe  endliiaf'oar  beingf  and  etyoy  thatirfaasnrefer 
which  nloiia.fMa  were loreated.  Let'this  aaJMliuu  iivi 
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Id  your  anzioos  thoughts ;  but  render  not  your  joys  too 
flcrions^  by  dwelling  for  ever  upon  it  It  is  sufficient,  once 
to  be  acquainted  with  thb  philosc^hy,  in  order  to  give  an 
mbounded  loose  to  love  and  jolli^,  and  remove  all  the 
tcmides  of  a  vain  superstition:  But  while  youth  and  pa»- 
rioOy  my  fair  onei  prompt  our  eager  desires,  we  must  find 
gayer  subjects  of  discourse,  to  intermix  with  these  amorous 
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X  HERE  is  this  obvious  and  material  difference  in  the  con- 
duct of  nature,  with  regard  to  men  and  other  animals, 
that,  having  endowed  the  former  with  a  sublime  celestial 
spirit,  and  having  given  him  an  affinity  with  superior 
beings,  she  allows  not  such  noble  faculties  to  lie  lethargic 
or  idle ;  but  urges  him  by  necessity  to  employ,  aa  every 
emergence,  his  utmost  art  and  industry.  Brute-creatures 
have  many  of  their  necessities  supplied  by  nature,  be- 
ing clothed  and  armed  by  this  beneficent  parent  of  all 
things :  And  where  their  own  industry  is  requisite  on  any 
occasion,  nature,  by  implanting  instincts,  still  supplies  them 
with  the  art^  and  guides  them  to  their  good  by  her  unerr- 
ing precepts.  But  man,  exposed  naked  and  indigent  to 
the  rude  elements,  rises  slowly  from  that  helpless  state,  by 
the  care  and  vigilance  of  his  parents ;  and,  having  attained 
his  utmost  growth  and  perfection,  reaches  only  a  capacity 
of  subsisting,  by  bis  own  care  and  vigilance.  Every  thing 
is  sold  to  skill  and  labour ;  and  where  nature  furnishes  the 
materials,  they  are  still  rude  and  unfinished,  till  industry, 
ever  active  and  intelligent,  refines  them  from  their  rude 
state,  and  fits  them  for  human  use  and  convenience. 

*  Or  tiM  HMB  oi  action  and  Yirtoa. 
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Acknowledge,  therefore^  O  man  I  die  bem^oenee  of 
natore;  for  she Imb given  tbee  tfaet inteUigence  which  tttp^^ 
pHes  ftU  thy  neeensities.  But  let  not  mddenoe^  nndeir  Ae 
Mat  appearance  of  gratitude^  persnade  thee  to  rest  con- 
tented  with  her  pr^eMti.  Wouldirt  Aon  return  to  the  raw 
herbage  for  ihjr  food,  to  the  open  skj  for  thy  covering, 
and  to  iConea  and  dnbs  for  thy  deftnce  against  the  raven- 
oof  ammab  of  the  desert  ?  Thenretnrn  i^o  to  thy  savage 
mannens  to  thy  timorous  sapersdlion^  to  thy  brutal  igno- 
mnce;  and  siidc  thysdf  below  those  animals^  whose  condi- 
tion thoD  admkest^  and  wooldst  so  fondly  imitate. 

Thjf  Idnd  parent,  Nature^  ha¥ii^  grten  Aee  art  and  in- 
Idl^gaiice^  has  filled  the  whole  globe  wHh  matermk  to  em- 
^oy  dMse  talents  x  Harken  to  her  vchc^-  which  so  plainly 
ida  diee,  that  thon  thysdf  shouldst  also  be  the  object  of 
Iby  indnstry,  and  that  by  art  and  attention  alone  thou 
CHHt  acquire  that  ability  wl|ich  will  raise  thee  to  thy  pro- 
per slatioB  in  the  mnverse.  Behold  this  artisan  who  con- 
werta  *  rode  and  Aapdess  st«me  into  a  noble  metal ;  and, 
■MwMing  that  metal  by  his  cunning  hands^  creates,  as  it 
by  nuigic^  eveiy  weapon  for  his  defence,  and  every 
for  hia  pomveniencei  He  has  not  this  skill  from 
:  Use  jmd  practice  have  taught  it  him:  and  if  thou 
woridstennihiet  his  snooess,  then  Aust  f<^ow  hb  laborions 


Bot  while  thou  ambitioudjf  aspirest  to  perfecting  thy 
bodily  powen  and  foculties,  wooldst  thou  meanig  n^lect 
dqrmiDd,  and,  from  i^  preposterous  sloth,  leave  it  still  rude 
and  uncultivated,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  nature  ? 
iW  be  siidi  fotty  and  iMgl^ence  fr<»n  every  rational  beii^. 
If  natore  has  been  fingal  in  her  gifti  and  endowments, 
there  is  the  mote  need  of  art  to  supply  her  defects*  If  she 
has  been  generous  and  liberal,  know  that  she  stiU  expects 
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induftry  ud  iq>plicati<m  on  our  part,  and  retenges  herself 
i^,  proportion  to  our  n^l^gent  ingratitode.  The  richest 
gfsiiu%  like  the  mpatfertik  soil,  when  uncnltivatedt  shoots 
up  into  the  rankest,  weeds  i  and  instead  <tf  vines  and  qliYes 
fi»r  the  pleasure  and  use  cf  man»  produces,  to  its  slothful 
owner,  the  most  abundant  crop  of  poisais* 

The  great  end  of  all  human  industry,  is  the  attainment 
of  happiness.  For  thia  were  arts  invented,  scienoea  culti* 
y$lbf49  Vv  ordained,  and  societies  modelled,  by  the  moat 
profound  wisdom  cS  patriots  and  l^pslators.  Even  the 
lonely  savage,  who  lies  eiposed  to  the  demenqr.  of  die 
elenientf,  and  the  fury  of  wild  beasts,  foigetsnot^  for*  mo* 
men^  this  grand  object  of  his  being,  ^norantasheiiof 
every  art  of  life,  he  still  keeps  in  viisar  the  end  of  all  those 
arts,  and  ei^^ly  seeks  for  fdicity  amidst  that  datfirndss 
with  whidi  he  b  environed.  But  as  much  as  the  irildest 
savage  is  inferior  to  the  polished  cidaDen,  who^  under  die 
protection  of  laws,  enjoys  every  convenience  which  indue* 
try  has  invented ;  so  much  is  this  citizen  himself  inferior 
to  the  man  of  virtue,  and  the  true  philosopher,  who  go- 
verns his  appetites,  subdues  his  passions,  and  has  learned, 
from  rei^son,  to  set  a  just  value  on  every  pursuit  and 
joyment  For  is  there  an  art  and  qyprentioeship 
sary  for  every  other  attainment  ?  And  is  there  no  art  of 
life,  no  rule,  no  precepts  to  direct  us  in  this  principal  ooih 
cem  ?  Can  no  particular  pleasure  be  attained  without  skill; 
and  can  the  whole  be  regulated,  without  reflection  or  in- 
telligence, by  the  blind  guidance  <tf  ^)petite  and  instinct? 
Surely  then  no  mistakes  Bit  ever  committed  in  this  afiiTf 
but  every  man,  however  idiatolute  and  neg^^^gent,  proceeds 
in  the  pursuit  of  haflpiness  with  as<  unerring  a  modem,  m 
that  w^ich  the  celestfal  bodies  observe,  when,  conducted  by 
the  hand  of  t^ie  Ahnigh^,  they  roll  along  die  ediereal 
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plains.  But  if  mistakes  be  often,  be  ipevitably  committed, 
let.  n^  register  these  mistakes;,  let  us  consider  their  causes; 
Id  us  weig^  tlieir  importance;  let  m  inquire  for  their  re- 
medies. When  from  this  we  have  fixed  all  the  rules  of 
oqndnct^  we  are  pkUoaophan^  When  we  haye  reduced 
these  rules  to  practice,  we  are  Mypei; 

like  many  subordinate  artists,  employed  to  form  the  se- 
veral wheels  and^ringsofanlachine;  such  are  those  who 
excel  m  all  the  particular  arts  of  life.  He  is  the  mast^. 
woikman  who  puts  those  several  parts  together;  moves 
them  aooording  to  just  harmony  and  proportion ;  and  pro-^ 
duces  true  feliciQr  as  the  result  of  their  conspiring  order. 

While  thou  hast  such  an  aUuringpbject  in  view,  shall 
that  labour  and  attention,  requisite  to  the  attainment  c£ 
thycndf  ever  seem  burdensome  and  intolerable?  Know, 
that  this  labour  itself  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  felicity, 
to  which,  thou  aspirest,  and  that  every  enjoyment  soon  be-. 
comes  insipid  and  distasteful,  when  not  acquired  by  fatigue 
and  industiy.  ^  See  the  hardy  hunters  rise  from  their 
downy  couches,  shake  oS  the  slumbers  which  still  weigl^ 
down  their  heavy  eye-lids,  and  ere  Aurora  has  yet  covered 
the  heavens,  ^th  her  flaming  mantle^  hasten  tp  ^ic  forest 
They,leave  behind,  in  their  own  houses,  and  in  theneighr 
bourii^  phuxis,  animals  of  every,  kinfl,  whose  flesh  furnishes 
the  most  dclicioiis  fiMre,  and  which  offer  ^emse^ves  to  ^f^^ 
&tal  stipke.  Laborious  man  disdains  so  easy  a  purchase*. 
He  sepks  fiar  a  prey,  which  hides  itse^*  from  his  search,  or 
fliBS  from,  his  pursuit,  or  defends  itself  fron^  hisyio^cfu 
H%viiig  exerted  in  ;the  chase;  pyery  pffsipn  of^t^^mj^ 
aofl  eyeiy  m^ber  of , the  body,  j^  t^en.  fincls  ,the,  cbf  rfiu, 

•  ft 

of  rq[>p^  and.with  joy  con^pares  hjs.i]^^fire8  to  tho^.pf 
^ppf^aging  Ubours. 
And  can  vigorous  industry  give  pleasure  to  tbe  pMrsmt 
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•iirMli?  Aiid  esimot  the  Mine  indottfy  r^er  iU  eii^ 
fsfii^  oTmir  niindy-  Ae  iiioderttiiig.of  Mir  pMriant,  die 
etdightening  of  oitr  leeioiii  ail  flgien^  wUie 

we  «i^  every  dky  sensible  of  our  progressi  end  bekcidtyfir 
inward  features  and  couitenance  br^tening  inceMmtly 
with  new  diaruis?  B^^  by  cnringyoorself  of  Ais  kcbar- 
g;ie  indolenoe ;  the  task  is  not  difficnlt :  Yon  need  but 
taste  the  sweets  of  Iionest  labour.  Proeeed  id  team  the 
jnst  talue  of  every  jmtsiiit;  loiq;  stndy  is  not  reqinsice: 
Compare,  though  but  for  once,  the  mind  to  die  body,  vtr^ 
tue  to  fortune^  and  glory  to  i^easttie.  Ton  will  tlvtti  per* 
i^ehre  the  advantages  of  industry:  Yon  will  thtt  betenaible 
what  are  die  proper  objects  of  your  industry. 
'  In  vain  do  you  sedc  repose  from  beds  of  roses :  IHvaitt 
do  yon  hope  for  enjoyment  from  the  most  ddiciooe  wines 
and  fruits.  Your  indolence  itself  becomes  a  fat^iie;  yter 
pleasure  itself  creates  disgust  The  mind,  unexerdsedy 
finds  every  delight  insifnd  and  loathsome ;  and  ere  yet  file 
body,  JuU  of  noxious  humours,  feels  die  torment  of  its 
muldplied  diseases,  your  nobler  part  is  sensS^  of  theiiH 
vading  poison,  and  sedur  in  vain  to  relieve  its  anxiety  by 
new  pleasures,  which  still  augment  die  fetal  nudady. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  diat,  by  this  eager  pursuit  of  plea^ 
snref  you  more  and  more  expose  yourself  to  fortune  and 
accidents,  and  rivet  your  afifecticms  on  external  oljeet% 
which  chance  may,  in  a  moment,  ravish  from  you.  I  shall 
suppose  that  your  indulgent  stars  ftvour  you  still  with  d» 
eujoynient  of  your  ncfaes  and  possessions.  I  prove  loyott^ 
that  even  m  the  midst  of  your  luxurious  pleasure^  yon 
are  unhappy;  and  that^  by  too  much  induigeiiee^  yott  are 
incapable  of  enjoying  what  prosperous  fortune  Mk  lAows 
you  to  possess. 
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Bat  .surely  the  instability  of  fortune  id  a  consideration 
BOt  ID  be  crreriooked  or  neglected.  Happiness  cannot  i^os- 
dbly  eadal  where  there  is  no  security;  and  security  cto 
iMrire  no  place  where  fortune  has  any  dominion.  Though 
Aat  anstable  deity  should  not  exert  her  rage  against  you^ 
tlw  ^belid  iirf'it  would  still  torment  you;  woidd  disturb  your 
tf  ttiilMtl,  hAunt  yctar  dreams,  and  throw  a  damp  on  the 
joOity  C^your  most  delicious  banquets. 

Hie  temple  of  wisdom  is  seated  on  a  rock,  aboye  the 
rage  of  the  fightifig  elements,  and  inaccessible  to  all  the 
malice  of  man.  The  rolling  thunder  breaks  below ;  and 
tkoae  more  terrible  instruments  of  human  fury  reach  not 
to  w6  sublime  a  height.  The  sage,  while  he  breathes  that 
seiaiie  air,  looks  down  with  pleasure,  mixed  with  compas- 
flioiiy  on  the  errors  of  mistaken  mortals,  who  blindly  seek 
lor  die  true  path  of  life,  and  pursue  riches,  nobility,  ho- 
floar,  or  power,  for  genuine  felicity.  The  greater  part  he 
bdKilds  disappointed  of  their  fond  wishes :  Some  lament, 
Aat  having  once  possessed  the  object  of  their  desires,  it  is 
ravished  fix>m  them  by  envious  fortune ;  and  all  complain, 
AaC  even  their  own  vows,  though  granted,  cannot  give 
diem  happiness,  or  relieve  the  anxiety  of  their  distracted 
mifidi* 

Bat  does  the  sage  always  preserve  himself  in  this  philo- 
aefAdcal  indlfierenoe,  and  rest  contented  with  lamenting 
Ae  mtseried  of  mankind,  without  ever  employing  himself 
ibr  their  relief?  Does  he  constantly  indulge  this  severe 
wisdom,  which,  by  pretending  to  elevate  him  above  human 
mdddesstBj  does  in  reality  harden  his  heart,  and  render  him 
careless  of  the  interests  of  mankind,  and  of  society  ?  No ; 
he  loiows  that  in  this  sullen  Apathy  neither  true  wisdom 
nor  triie  Itapiriness  can  be  found.  He  feels  too  strongly 
die  charm  of  the  social  affections,  ever  to  counteract  so 

VOL.  I.  L 
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sweet)  so  natural,  so  virtuous  a  propensity.  Even  wlieiif 
bathed  in  tears,  he  laments  the  miseries  of  Ibe  human  race^ 
of  his  country,  of  bis  friends,  and  unable  to  ^ve  succour, 
can  only  relieve  them  by  compassion ;  he  yet  rejoices  in  the 
generous  disposition,  and  feek  a  sadsfiiction  superior  to 
that  of  the  most  indulged  sense.  So  engaging  are  the  sen- 
timents of  humanity,  that  they  brighten  up  the  very  face 
of  sorrow,  and  operate  like  the  sun,  which,  shining  on  a 
dusky  cloud  or  falling  rain,  paints  on  them  the  most  glo- 
rious colours  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole  circle  of 
nature. 

But  it  is  not  here  alone  that  the  social  virtues  display 
their  energy.  With  whatever  ingredient  you  mix  them, 
they  are  still  predominant  As  sorrow  cannot  overcome 
them,  so  neither  can  sensual  pleasure  obscure  them.  The 
joys  of  love,  however  tumultuous,  banish  not  the  tender 
sentiments  of  sympathy  and  affection.  They  even  derive 
their  chief  influence  from  tliat  generous  passion;  and' when 
presented  alone,  afford  nothing  to  the  unhappy  mind  but 
lassitude  and  disgust*  Behold  this  sprightly  debauchee^ 
wlu>  professes  a  contempt  of  all  other  pleasures  but  those 
of  wine  and  jollity :  Separate  him  from  his  companions, 
like  a  spark  from  a  fire,  where  before  it  contributed  to  the 
general  blaze:  his  alacrity  suddenly  extinguishes;  and, 
tliough  surrounded  with  every  other  means  of  delight,  he 
loaths  the  sumptuous  banquet,  and  prefers  even  the  moat 
abstracted  study  and  speculation,  as  more  agreeable  and 
entertaining. 

But  the  social  passions  never  afford  such  transporting 
pleasures,  or  make  so  glorious  an  appearance  in  the  eyes 
both  of  God  and  man,  as  when,  shaking  off  every  earthly 
mixture,  they  associate  themselves  with  the  sentiments  of 
▼irtue,  and  prompt  us  to  laudable  and  worthy  actions.     As 
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faarmoniafis  colours  matually  give  and  receive  a  lustre  by 
dKflr  friendly  unioo ;  so  do  these  ennobling  sentiments  of 
Uie  hnBum  mind.  See  the  triumph  of  nature  in  parental 
wSkidkm  I  What  selfish  passion ;  what  sensual  delight  is 
m  maldi  for  it ;  whether  a  man  exults  in  the  prosperity 
and  virtoe  of  his  offipriog^  or  flies  to  their  succour,  through 
Uie  moat  threatening  and  tronendous  dangers  ? 

IVoeeed  still  in  purifying  the  generous  passion,  you  will 
•tin  the  more  admire  its  shining  glories.  What  charms 
are  diere  in  the  harmony  of  minds,  and  in  a  friendship 
Ibunded  on  mutual  esteem  and  gratitude  !  What  satisfao- 
lifln  in  relieving  the  distressed,  in  comforting  the  afflicted, 
in  raising  the  fallen,  and  in  stopping  the  career  of  cruel  for- 
tone^  or  of  more  cruel  man,  in  their  insults  over  the  good 
and  virtuous  I  But  what  supreme  joy  in  the  victories  over 
vice  as  well  as  misery,  when,  by  .virtuous  example  or  wise 
exhortation,  our  fellow-creatures  are  taught  to  govern  their 
paanionttj  reform  their  vices,  and  subdue  their  worst  ene- 
mies, which  inhabit  within  their  own  bosoms ! 

Bat  these  objects  are  still  too  limited  for  the  human 
mind,  which,  being  of  celestial  origin,  swells  with  the  di- 
▼inest  and  most  enlarged  afiections,  and,  carrying  its  at- 
tention beyond  kindred  and  acquaintance,  extends  its  be- 
nevolent wishes  to  the  most  distant  posterity.  It  views  li- 
berty and  laws  as  the  source  of  human  happiness,  and  de- 
votes itself,  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  to  their  guardianship 
and  protection.  TcmIs,  dangers,  death  itself,  carry  their 
charms,  when  we  brave  them  for  the  public  good,  and  en- 
noUe  that  being,  which  we  generously  sacrifice  for  the  in- 
terests of  our  country.  Happy  the  man  whom  indulgent 
fiortane  allows  to  pay  to  virtue  what  he  owes  to  nature,  and 
to  make  a  generous  gift  of  what  must  otherwise  be  ravish- 
ed from  him  by  crud  necessity. 

lS 
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Ill  the  true  sage  and  patriot  are  amted  wliatever  can 
distinguish  human  nature,  or  ^vate  mortal  umb  to  a  Te- 
9emb1aiiee  with  the  IMyinity.  The  softest  'bcncfolenee, 
the  most  tmdaunted  resolution,  the  teodereit  sentiiiientt, 
the  most  siiUtme  lo^e  of  vhrtue,  all  tiieae  animata  anooea- 
shrely  his  tmiM^rted  boaom.  What  satiafaetioiH  Whiai 
he  looks  witliiti,  to  And  the  Most  tm-bulent  passio&a  Hmed 
to  jfrstbaraHmy  and  concord,  and  everj  jarring  tomid  ba- 
nn/hed  from  this  endianting  nmstc  !  If  the  contemplatioii, 
eren  of  inaiiimiite  beauty,  is  M  delightful ;  if  it  ravisbea 
the  senses,  eren  when  the  fair  form  is  foreign  to  ua:  what 
mu9(t  be  the  effects  of  moral  beanty  ?  and  what  inflneiMfe 
must  it  have,  when  it  embellishes  our  own  mmd,  aard  ia 
the  result  of  mtr  own  reflection  and  industry? 

Bui  where  i&  Hie  reward  qfvMmf  And  what  iwonyKm^ 

has  Kaiure  proridedfir  such  important sacrijkegy  astkomi^ 

Iifi  and  fort^me^  ttkith  we  rmtst  qften  make  toitf  Ob>  iolis 

of  cartb  ?  Are  yc  ^orant  of  the  ytXae  of  this  celestial  mia- 

tress  ?  And  do  ye  meanly  inquire  for  her  portion,  when  ye 

observe  her  genuine  diarms  ?  But  know,  that  Nature  has 

been  in(hi1«irent  to  hnman  weakness,  and  haa  not  left  this 

tiivourhe  child  naked  and  unendowed.     She  has  provided 

virtue  with  the  richest  dowry ;  but  being  careful,  lest  the 

allurements  of  interest  should  engage  sudi  suitors,  as  were 

insensible  of  the  native  worth  of  so  divine  a  beauty,  she  baa 

wisely  providetl,  that  this  dowry  can  have  no  charms  but 

in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  already  transported  with  the 

love  of  virtue.     Glorj-  is  the  |K>rtion  of  virtue,  the  sweet 

rcwani  of  honourable  toils,  the  triumphant  crown  which 

covers  the  thoughtful  head  of  the  disinterested  patriot,  or 

the  dusty  brow  of  the  victorions  warrior.     Elevated  by  so 

sublime  a  prize,  the  man  of  virtue  looks  down  witb  con^ 

tempt  on  all  the  allurements  of  pleasvre,  and  all  tlie 
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naces  of  danger.  Death  itself  loses  its  terrors,  when  he 
oonsiders,  that  its  dominion  extends  only  over  a  part  of 
him^  and  that,  in  spite  of  death  and  time,  the  rage  of  the 
elements,  and  the  endless  vicissitude  of  human  affairs,  he 
is  assured  of  an  immortal  fame  among  all  the  sons  of  men. 
There  surely  is  a  Being  who  presides  over  the  universe; 
and  who,  with  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  has  reduced  the 
jarring  elements  into  just  order  and  proportion.  Let  spe- 
culative reasoners  dispute,  how  far  this  beneficent  Being 
extends  his  care,  and  whether  he  prolongs  our  existence 
beyond  the  grave,  in  order  to  bestow  on  virtue  its  just  re- 
ilaidy  and  render  it  fully  triumphant.  The  niao  of  iborals, 
wither  dedding  any  thing  on  so  dubioos  a  subject^  issa^ 
tiffied  with  the  portion  marked  out  to  him  b^  the  Supreme 
IKapflHinr  of  all  things.  Gratefully  he  accepts  of  that  far-* 
tbar  reword  prepared  for  him ;  but  if^  disappointed,  he 
thiidLa  not  virtue  an  en^ty  name,  but  justly  es^eming  it 
ita  OKU  reward^  he  gratefully  acknowledges  the  bounty  of 
hii  Creator,  who,  by  calling  him  into  existence,.has  there- 
by affiurded  him  aa  opfx>rtnnity  of  once  acquiring  sq  inva- 
luaUe  ft  possession. 
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X  o  some  philosc^hers  it  appears  matter  of  surprise,  that 
all  mankind,  possessing  the  same  nature,  and  being  en« 
dowed  with  the  same  faculties,  should  yet  difier  so  widely 
in  their  pursuits  and  inclinations,  and  that  one  should  ut- 
terly condemn  what  is  fondly  sought  after  by  another*  To 
some  it  appears  matter  of  still  more  surprise,  that  a  nan 
should  differ  so  widely  from  himself  at  different  times ; 
and,  after  possession,  reject  with  disdain  what,  before,  was 
the  object  of  all  his  vows  and  wishes.  To  me  this  feverish 
uncertain^  and  irresolution,  in  human  conduct,  seems  al- 
together unavoidable ;  nor  can  a  rational  soul,  made  for 
the  contemplation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  his  works, 
ever  enjoy  tranquillity  or  satisfaction,  while  detained  in  the 
ignoble  pursuits  of  sensual  pleasure  or  popular  applause. 
The  Divinity  is  a  boundless  ocean  of  bliss  and  glory :  Hu- 
man minds  are  smaller  streams,  which,  arising  at  first  from 
this  ocean,  seek  still,  amid  all  their  wanderings,  to  return 
to  it,  and  to  lose  themselves  in  that  immensity  of  perfec- 
tion. When  checked  in  this  natural  course  by  vice  or  fol- 
ly, they  become  furious  and  enraged ;  and,  swelling  to  a 
torrent,  do  then  spread  horror  and  devastation  on  the 
neighbouring  plains. 

'  Or,  (he  jDAn  of  contcnpUtion,  and  jsAtZonpAtcoi  derotioii. 
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In  vain,  by  pompous  phrase  and  passionate  expression, 
each  recommends  his  own  pursuit,  and  invites  the  credulous 
hearers  to  an  imitation  of  his  life  and  manners.  The  heart 
belies  the  countenance,  and  sensibly  feels,  even  amid  the 
highest  success,  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  all  those  plea* 
sures  which  detain  it  from  its  true  object  I  examine  the 
Yolujytaous  man  before  enjoyment ;  I  measure  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  desire,  and  the  importance  of  his  object;  I 
find  that  all  his  happiness  proceeds  only  from  that  hurry 
of  thought,  which  takes  him  from  himself,,  and  turns  his 
view  from  his  guilt  and  misery.  I  consider  him  a  moment 
after ;  he  has  now  enjoyed  the  pleasure,  which  he  fdndly 
sought  after.  The  sense  (^  his  guilt  and  misery  returns 
apon  him  with  double  anguish  :  His  mind  tormented  with 
fear  and  remorse ;  his  body  depressed  with  disgust  and 
satietj. 

But  a  more  august,  at  least  a  more  haughty  personage, 
presents  himself  boldly  to  our  censure ;  and,  assuming  the 
title  of  a  philosopher  and  man  of  morals,  ofiPers  to  submit 
to  the  most  rigid  examination.  He  challenges,  with  a  vi- 
sible, though  concealed  impatience,  our  approbation  and 
applause ;  and  seems  ofiPended,  that  we  should  hesitate  a 
moment  before  we  break  out  into  admiration  of  his  virtue. 
Seemg  this  impatience,  I  hesitate  still  more ;  I  begm  to 
examine  the  motives  of  his  seeming  virtue :  But,  behold  ! 
ere  I  can  enter  upon  this  inquiry,  he  flings  himsdf  from 
me;  and,  addressing  his  discourse  to  that  crowd  of  heed- 
less auditors,  fondly  amuses  them  by  his  magnificent  pre- 
hensions. 

O  philosopher  !  thy  wisdom  is  vain,  and  thy  virtue  un- 
profitable. '  Thou  seekest  the  ignorant  applauses  of  men, 
not  the  solid  reflections  of  thy  own  conscience,  or  the  more 
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solid  iqiprobatioii  of  ib^  Beings  who,  with  one  reg^  of 
his  all-*seeiiig  eye,  penelrates  the  umvers^,  Tbpu  tmrely 
art  conscious  of  the  hollowness  of  thy  pretended  probity ; 
whilst  calling  thyself  a  citizen,  a  son,  a  frieildi  thou  for* 
gettest  thy  higher  sovereign,  thy  true  lather,  thy  greatest 
benefactor.  Where  is  the  adoration  due  to  in&lite  per- 
fection, whence  every  thing  good  and  vahmble  is  derived  1 
Where  is  the  gratitude  owing  to  thy  Creator,  y[hio^  called 
thee  forth  from  nothing,  who  placed  thee  in  aU  these  rela- 
tions to  thy  fellow-creatures,  and  requiring  thee  to  fulfil 
the  duty  of  each  relation,  forbids  thee  to  n^lect  what  thou 
owest  to  himself,  the  most  perfect  being,  to  whoin  thou 
art  connected  by  the  closest  tjfi  ? 

But  thou  art  thyself  thy  own  idol.  ThoAi  MKMrshippest 
thy  iwiagmary  perfectioxis :  or  rather,  sensible  of  thy  rmd 
imperfections,  thou  seekest  only  to  deceive  the  worlcl»  and 
to  please  thy  fiuicy,  by  multiplying  thy  ignorant  admirers. 
Thus,  not  content  with  neglecting  what  is  most  excellent 
in  the  universe,  thou  desirest  to  substitute  in  his  placei 
what  is  most  vile  and  contemptible. 

Consider  all  the  works  of  men's  hands,  all  the  inventiops 
of  human  wit,  in  which  thou  affectest  so  nice  a  discern- 
ment Thou  wilt  find,  that  the  most  perfect  production 
still  proceeds  from  the  most  perfect  tliought,  and  that  it  is 
MIND  alone  which  we  admire,  while  we  bestow  our  ap- 
plause on  the  graces  of  a  well-proportioned  statue,  or  the 
symmetry  pf  a  noble  pile.  The  statuary,  the  architect, 
come  still  in  view,  and  makes  us  reflect  on  the  beauty  of 
his  art  and  contrivance,  which,  from  a  heap  of  unformed 
matter,  could  extract  such  expressions  and  proportions. 
This  superior  beauty  of  thought  and  inteUigence  thou  thy- 
self acknowledgest,  whUe  thouinvitest  us  to  contemplate, 
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itt  thy  conduct,  the  harmony  of  a£fectioiis,  the  dignity  of 
iTMtinvrntfj  and  all  those  graces  of  a  mind  which  chicly 
menloor  attention.  But  why  stoppest  thou  short  ?  Seest 
iboQ  nothing  farther  that  is  valuable  ?  Amid  thy  rapturoua 
iqpplauses  of  beauty  and  order,  art  thou  still  ignorant 
where  is  to  be  found  the  most  consummate  beauty,  the 
most  perfect  order  ?  Compare  the  works  of  art  with  those 
of  nature.  The  one  are  but  imitations  of  the  other.  The 
nearer  art  approaches  to  nature,  the  more  perfect  is  it 
esteemed.  But  still,  how  wide  are  its  nearest  approaches, 
and  what  an  immense  interval  may  be  observed  between 
them  ?  Art  copies  only  the  outside  of  nature,  leaving  the 
inward  and  more  admirable  springs  and  principles,  as  ex- 
ceeding her  imitation,  as  beyond  her  comprehension.  Art 
copies  only  the  minute  productions  of  nature,  despairing 
to  reach  that  grandeur  and  magnificence,  which  are  so 
astonishing  in  the  masterly  works  of  her  original.  Can 
we  then  be  so  blind  as  not  to  discover  an  intelligence  and 
a  design  in  the  exquisite  and  most  stupendous  contrivance 
of  the  universe  ?  Can  we  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  feel  the 
warmest  raptures  of  worship  and  adoration,  upon  the  con- 
templation of  that  intelligent  Being,  so  infinitely  good  and 
wise? 

The  most  perfect  happiness,  surely,  must  arise  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  most  perfect  object.  But  what  more 
perfect  than  beauty  and  virtue  ?  And  where  is  beauty  to 
be  found  equal  to  that  of  the  universe,  or  virtue  which  can 
be  compared  to  the  benevolence  and  justice  of  the  Deity  ? 
If  aught  can  diminish  the  pleasure  of  this  contemplation, 
it  must  be  either  the  narrowness  of  our  faculties  which 
conceals  from  us  the  greatest  part  of  these  beauties  and 
perfections,  or  the  shortness  of  our  lives,  which  allows  not 
time  sufficient  to  instruct  us  in  them.     But  it  is  our  com- 
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fort,  that  if  we  employ  worthily  the  faculties  here  assigned 
us,  they  will  be  enlarged  in  another  state  of  existence,  so 
as  to  render  us  more  suitable  worshippers  of  our  Maker ; 
and  that  the  task,  which  can  never  be  finished  in  time, 
will  be  the  business  of  an  eternity. 


ESSAY  XVIII. 


THE  SCEPTIC. 

1  HAVE  long  entertained  a  suspicion  with  regard  to  the 
decisions  of  philosophers  upon  all  subjects,  and  found  in 
myself  a  greater  inclination  to  dispute  than  assent  to  their 
conclusions.  There  is  one  mistake,  to  which  they  seem 
liable,  almost  without  exception ;  they  confine  too  much 
their  principles,  and  make  no  account  of  that  vast  variety 
which  nature  has  so  much  affected  in  all  her  operations. 
When  a  philosopher  has  once  laid  hold  of  a  favourite 
principle,  which  perhaps  accounts  for  many  natural  effects, 
be  extends  the  same  principle  over  the  whole  creation, 
and  reduces  to  it  every  phenomenon,  though  by  the  most 
violent  and  absurd  reasoning.  Our  own  mind  being  nar- 
row and  contracted,  we  cannot  extend  our  conception  to 
the  variety  and  extent  of  nature,  but  imagine  that  she  is 
as  much  bounded  in  her  operations,  as  we  are  in  our  spe« 
culation. 

But  if  ever  this  infirmity  of  philosophers  is  to  be  sus- 
pected on  any  occasion,  it  is  in  their  reasonings  concern- 
ing human  life,  and  the  methods  of  attaining  happiness. 
In  that  case  they  are  led  astray,  not  only  by  the  narrow- 
ness of  their  understandings,  but  by  that  also  of  their  pas- 
sions. Ahnost  every  one  has  a  predominant  inclination, 
to  which  his  other  desires  and  affections  submit,  and  which 
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governs  him,  though  perhaps  with  some  intervals,  througli 
the  whole  course  of  his  life.  It  is  difficult  for  him  to  ap- 
prehend, that  any  thing  which  appears  totally  indifferent 
to  him  can  ever  give  enjoyment  to  any  person,  or  can 
possess  charms  which  altogether  escape  his  observation. 
His  own  pursuits  are  always,  in  his  account,  the  most  en- 
gaging, the  objects  of  his  passion  the  most  valuable,  and 
the  road  which  he  pursues  the  only  one  that  leads  to  hap- 
piness. 

But  would  these  prejudiced  reasoners  reflect  a  moment, 
there  are  many  obvious  instances  and  arguments  sufficient 
U>  undec^ve  th^n,  and  make  them  enlarge  their  maxims 
and  principles.  Do  they  not  see  the  vast  variety  of  in- 
clinations and  pursuits  among  our  species,  wkere  each 
man  seems  fully  satisfied  with  his  own  course  of  life,  and 
would  esteem  it  the  greatest  unhappiness  to  be  confined 
to  that  of  his  neighbour  ?  Do  they  not  feel  in  themselves, 
that  what  pleases  at  one  time,  displeases  at  another  by  the 
change  of  inclination,  and  that  it  is  not  in  their  power,  by 
their  utmost  efforts,  to  recall  that  taste  or  appetite  which 
formerly  bestowed  charms  on  what  now  appears  indiffer- 
ent or  disagreeable  ?  What  is  the  meaning  therefore  of 
those  general  preferences  of  the  town  or  country  life,  of  a 
life  of  action  or  one  of  pleasure,  of  retirement  or  society ; 
when,  besides  the  diffo-ent  inclinations  of  different  men, 
every  one^s  experience  may  convince  hrm,  that  each  of 
these  kinds  of  life  is  agreeable  in  its  turn,  and  that  their 
variety  or  their  judicious  mixture  chiefly  contributes  to  the 
rendering  aD  of  them  agreeable? 

Bui  ahall  this  business  be  allowed  to  go  altogether  at 
adventures?  And  mu5t  a  mon  only  consult  his  humour  and 
ineUnation,  in  order  to  detcroHne  hfs  cottrse  of  life,  with- 
out employing  Ws  reason  to  inform  hmi  what  roml  is  pre* 
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iesMej  and  leads  most  surely  to  happiness  ?  Is  there  do 
iflfelVBoe,  then,  between  one  nail's  oondact  and  another  ? 

I  aaswcr,  there  b  a  great  dilfeiedce.  Oneman,  foIlow« 
jli^  lib  iBclinatioii,  in  choosing  his  eoorse  of  life,  may  em- 
frtogr  irach  sorer  means  for  sncceedii^  than  another,  who 
ii  led  fa^  incUitaition  into  the  same  coarse  of  life,  and  par- 
Bws  die  same  object.  Are  fMes  ike  dUtf  ol^ed  ^  ymu^ 
detirtM?  Acqnire  ddtl  in  yoor  profession:  be  diligent  in 
Ae  e^earcise  of  it ;  enlarge  the  cirde  of  yonr  friends  and 
ajtqanintance ;  a^oid  pleasure  and  expense :  and  never  be 
geacrous,  but  with  a  view  of  gaining  more  than  yon  could 
save  fay  frugality.  Wo*U  you  acquire  ike  pMic  esteem  ? 
ihMrA  eqtmlly  against  the  extremes  of  arrogance  and  fawn- 
ing. Let  it  appear  that  you  set  a  value  upon  yourself,  but 
without  despising  others.  If  you  fall  into  either  of  the  ex- 
tremes, you  either  provoke  men's  pride  by  your  insolence, 
or  teach  them  to  despise  you  by  your  timorous  submission, 
and  by  the  mean  opinion  which  yoo  seem  to  entertain  of 
yoanelf. 

These,  you  say,  are  the  maxims  of  common  prudence 
and  discretion ;  what  every  parent  inculcates  on  his  child, 
and  what  every  man  of  sense  pursues  in  the  course  of  life 
which  he  has  chosen. — What  is  it  then  you  desire  more? 
Do  yon  come  to^  philosopher  as  to  a  cwmmg  man,  to  learn 
sonedimg  by  magic  or  witchcrai)i^  beyond  what  can  be 
Inown  by  common  prudence  and  discretion  ? — ^Yes ;  we 
come  to  a  philosopher  to  be  instructed,  how  we  shall  choose 
our  ends»  more  than  the  means  for  attaining  these  ends. 
We  want  to  know  what  desire  we  shall  gratify,  what  pas- 
sion we  shall  comply  with,  what  appetite  we  shall  indulge. 
As  to  the  rest,  we  trust  to  common  sense,  and  the  general 
in^yttn^i  of  die  world,  for  our  instruction. 

I  am  soiry,  then,  I  have  pretended  to  be  a  philosopher : 
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For  Jkfind  your  questions  very  perplexing ;  and  am  in  dan- 
ger, if  my  answer  be  too  rigid  and  severe,  of  passing  for  a 
pedant  and  scholastic;  if  it  be  too  easy  and  firee,  of  bdng 
taken  for  a  preacher  of  vice  and  immoraliQr*  However, 
to  satisfy  you,  I  shall  deliver  my  opinion  upcm  the  matter, 
and  shall  only  desire  you  to  esteem  it  of  as  little  oonse^- 
qu^iee  as  I  do  myself.  By  that  means  you  will  neither 
think  it  worthy  of  your  ridicule  nor  your  anger. 

If  we  can  depend  upon  any  principle,  which  we  learn 
finom  philosophy,  this,  I  think,  may  be  considered  as  cer- 
tain and  undoubted,  that  there  is  nothing,  in  itself  valua- 
ble or  despicable,  desirable  or  hateful,  beautiful  or  deform- 
ed ;  but  that  these  attributes  arise  from  the  particular  con- 
stitution and  fabric  of  human  sentiment  and  affection. 
What  seems  the  most  delicious  food  to  one  animal,  appears 
loathsome  to  another :  What  a£(ects  the  feeling  of  one  with 
delight,  produces  uneasiness  in  another.  This  is  confess- 
edly the  case  with  regard  to  all  the  bodily  senses :  But,  if 
we  examine  the  matter  more  accurately,  we  shall  find  that 
the  same  observation  holds  even  where  the  mind  concurs 
with  the  body,  and  mingles  its  sentiment  with  the  exterior 
appetite. 

Desire  this  passionate  lover  to  give  you  a  character  of 
his  mistress :  He  will  tell  you,  that  he  is  a|  a  loss  for  words 
to  describe  her  charms,  and  will  ask  you  very  seriously,  if 
ever  you  were  acquainted  with  a  goddess  or  an  angel  ?  If 
you  answer  that  you  never  were :  He  will  then  say,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  you  to  form  a  conception  of  such  divine 
beauties  as  those  which  his  charmer  possesses ;  so  complete 
a  shape ;  such  well-proportioned  features ;  so  engaging  an 
air;  such  sweetness  of  disposition;  such  gaiety  of  humour. 
You  can  infer  nothing,  however,  from  all  this  discourse, 
but  that  the  poor  man  is  in  love ;  and  that  the  general  ap- 
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petite  between  tlie  sexes,  which  nature  has  infused  into  all 
animals,  is  in  him  determined  to  a  particular  object  by 
some  qualities  which  give  him  pleasure.  The  same  divine 
creature,  not  only  to  a  difiPerent  animal,  but  also  to  a  di£- 
ferent  man,  appears  a  mere  mortal  being,  and  is  beheld 
with  the  utmost  indifference. 

Nature  has  given  all  animals  a  like  prejudice  in  favour 
of  their  offspring.  As  soon  as  the  helpless  infant  sees  the 
UgfaC,  though  in  every  other  eye  it  appears  a  despicable  and 
a  miserable  creature,  it  is  regarded  by  its  fond  parent  with 
the  utmost  affection,  and  is  preferred  to  every  other  object, 
however  perfect  and  accomplished.  The  passion  alone, 
arising  from  the  original  structure  and  formation  of  human 
nature,  bestows  a  value  on  the  most  insignificant  object. 

We  may  push  the  same  observation  farther,  and  may 
conclude  that,  even  when  the  mind  operates  alone^  and 
fiaeling  the  sentiment  of  blame  or  approbation,  pronounces 
one  object  deformed  and  odious,  another  beautiful  and  a- 
miable ;  I  say  that,  even  in  this  case,  those  qualities  are  not 
really  in  the  objects,  but  belong  entirely  to  the  sentiment 
<^  that  mind  which  blames  or  praises.  I  grant,  that  it  will 
be  more  difficult  to  make  this  proposition  evident,  and,  as 
it  were,  palpable,  to  negligent  thinkers ;  because  nature  is 
more  uniform  in  the  sentiments  of  the  mind  than  in  most 
fi^elings  of  the  body,  and  produces  a  nearer  resemblance  in 
the  inward  than  in  the  outward  part  of  human  kind.  There 
is  something  approaching  to  principles  in  mental  taste ;  and 
critics  can  reason  and  dispute  more  plausibly  than  cooks 
or  perfumers.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  this  uni- 
fonaity  among  human  kind,  hinders  not,  but  that  there 
is  a  considerable  diversity  in  the  sentiments  of  beauty  and 
worth,  and  that  education,  custom,  prejudice,  caprice,  and 
humour,  frequently  vary  our  taste  of  this  kind.     You  will 
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never  convince  a  man^  who  is  not  accustomed  to  Italian 
music,  and  has  not  ati  ear  to  follow  its  intricacies,  that  a 
8cots  tune  is  not  preferable.  You  have  not  even  any  bui« 
gle  argument  beyond  your  own  taste,  whidi  you  ca&  em- 
ploy in  your  behalf :  And  to  your  alltagcmiat  his  paftkolar 
taste  will  always  appear  a  more  convineing  argument  to  the 
contrary.  If  you  be  wise,  each  of  you  will  allow  tbit  the 
other  maybe  in  the  right;  and  having  many  other  in-» 
stances  of  this  diversity  of  taste,  you  will  both  confess,  that 
beauty  and  worth  are  merely  of  a  relative  nature,  and  con* 
sist  in  an  agreeable  sentiment,  produced  by  an  obgeot  in  a 
particular  mind,  according  to  the  peculiar  structure  and 
constitution  of  that  mind. 

By  this  diversity  of  sentiment,  observable  in  human  kindi 
nature  has,  perhaps,  intended  to  make  us  sensible  of  her 
authority,  and  let  us  see  what  surprising  changes  she  eouM 
produce  on  the  passions  and  desires  of  mankind,  mel^Iy  by 
the  change  of  tlieir  inward  fabric,  without  any  alteratkm 
on  the  objects.  The  vulgar  may  even  be  convinced  by 
this  argument.  But  men,  accustomed  to  thinking,  may 
draw  a  more  convincing,  at  least  a  more  general  argument, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject. 

In  the  operation  of  reasoning,  the  mind  does  nothing 
but  run  over  its  objects,  as  they  are  supposed  to  stand  in 
reality,  without  adding  any  thing  to  them,  or  diminishing 
any  thing  from  them.  If  I  examine  the  Ptolomaie  and 
Copemican  systems,  I  endeavour  only,  by  my  inquiries, 
to  know  the  real  situation  of  the  planets ;  that  is,  in  other 
words,  I  endeavour  to  give  them,  in  my  conception,  the 
same  relations  that  they  bear  towards  each  other  in  the 
heavens.  To  this  operation  of  the  mind,  therefore,  there 
seems  to  be  always  a  real,  though  often  an  unknown  stan- 
dard, in  the  nature  of  things ;  nor  is  truth  or  falsehood 
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ifirfiielir Ae  ¥agioos  apprrJirmMms  of ■amiand.  Thoii^ 
AArnhmmmnrmotAonSd  iveiercondnde^  that  Uie  sun 
and  the  cntk  icnmiBs  at  resc»  tbe  son  stirs  not  an 
Ins  place  fiir  all  these  reasonings;  and  such 
aie  eternally  £dse  and  erraneoos. 
Bat  the  case  is  not  the  same  widi  die  qnalides  of  tern- 
iffidrntH^bnutei,  dMraife  nwf  odm^  as  widi  tnidi  and 
ftladMiod.  In  the  ibnner  case,  the  mind  is  not  content 
wUk  jtiUj  sufiejfiug  its  ob|ects,  as  they  stand  in  them* 
adves:  It  also  fieels  a  sendment  of  delight  or  uneasiness* 

or  blarney  eonseqaent  to  that  survey;  and  this 
detefmines  it  to  aflbc  the  epithet  ieaalj^or  cfe- 
ot  odious.  Now,  it  is  evident,  that  this 
nnist  depoid  upc»i  the  pardcuUur  fabric  or  struc- 
tmn  <£die  mind,  which  enables  such  particular  forms  to 
cpcnte.in  such  a  particular  manner,  and  produces  a  sym- 
pathy or  confinrmity  between  the  mind  and  its  objects. 
Vary  tSkc  structure  of  the  mind  or  inward  organs,  the  senti- 
ment no  longer  follows,  though  tbe  form  remains  the  same. 
Tbe  sentiment  being  different  from  the  object,  and  arising 
fiom  Its  operation  upon  the  organs  of  the  mind,  an  altera- 
tion upon  the  latter  must  vary  the  effect,  nor  can  the  same 
olgect,  presented  to  a  mind  totally  difierent,  produce  the 
same  sentiment. 

This  conclusion  every  one  is  apt  to  draw  of  himself 
widiont  much  philosophy,  where  the  sentiment  is  evidendy 
4iatingnishable  from  the  object.  Who  is  not  sensible,  that 
power,  and  j^ory,  and  vengeance,  are  not  desirable  of  them- 
selves, but  derive  all  their  value  from  the  structure  of  hu- 
man pasiions,  whfcb  beg^s  a  desire  towards  such  particu- 
lar pursuits?  But  with  regard  to  beauty,  either  natural  or 
moral,  the  case  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  different.  The 
agreeable  quality  is  thought  to  lie  in  the  object,  not  in  the 
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gentiment;  and  that  merely  becagge  the  genfimeniig  not  lo 
turbulent  and  violentas  to  distinguish  itadS^  in  animdeiit 
manner,  from  the  perception  of  the  otject 

But  a  little  reflection  suffices  to  dbtinguish  them.  A 
man  may  know  exactly  all  the  circles  and  ellipaas  of  the 
Cqpemican  system,  and  all  the  irregular  qurals  of  the 
Ptolomaic,  without  perceiving  diatthefenner  ismore  beaii* 
tiful  than  the  latter.  Euclid  has  fully  explained  ewmf 
quality  of  the  circle,  but  has  not,  in  any  ]Hropositioi^  assd 
a  word  of  its  beauty.  The  reason  is  evident.  Beao^  is 
not  a  qualiQr  of  the  circle.  It  lies  not  in  anypart  of  the 
line,  wkom  parts  are  all  equally  distant  from  a  comMw 
centre.  It  is  only  the  effect,  which  that  figure  pr^dncel 
upon  a  mind,  whose  particular  iabric  or  structure  renders 
it  susceptible  of  such  sentimeiits.  In  vain  wouldyon  look 
for  it  in  the  circle,  or  seA,  it,  either  by  your  seuaes,  or  bgr 
mathematical  reasonings,  in  all  the  propertiesof  thatfigoiek 

The  mathematician,  who  took  no  other  pleasure  in  read- 
ing Virgil,  but  that  of  examining  ^neas*s  voyage  by  the 
map,  might  perfectly  understand  the  meaning  of  emry 
Latin  word,  employed  by  that  divine  author;  ami^  co»> 
sequently,  might  havea  distinct ideaof  die  whole  narratioii. 
He  would  even  have  a  more  distinct  idee  of  it,  than  ihey 
could  attain  who  had  not  studied  so  exactly  the  geography 
of  the  poem.  He  knew,  therefinre,  every  thing  in  the  poem: 
But  he  was  ignorant  of  its  beau^ ;  because  the  beanlg^ 
properly  speaking,  lies  not  in  the  poem,  but  in  the  senti- 
ment or  tasleof  the  reader.  And  where  a  man  has  no  snc^ 
delica<7  of  tenqier  as  to  make  him  feel  this  sentiment,  he 
fluutbe  ignorant  of  the  beauty,  though  possesasd  of  the 
science  and  mderstandiag  of  an  angel^\ 

«  Set  Vnm  [P.] 
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1W  infiircncc  iqkm  the  whole  is,  thet  it  is  mot  from  the 
iievCh  of  file  elqedt  whidb  uy  person  pumnes,  that 
wo  can  dctemiiiie  hit  eajoyment,  but  mereljf  from  tiie  poo- 
tridi  whidb  ho  pmrsues  it,  and  the  sueioess  which  he 
with  in  his  piusiiit.  Objects  have  absoltttdy  no 
or  Toliio  in  them8elT0&  They  derive  thehr  worth 
I7  from  die  fiosaon*  If  that  be  strong  and  steady, 
fid,  the  person  is  happy.  It  oOAnot  reasonably 
bedooliled^  bntaUtdo  miss^  dressed  in  a  new  gown  for  a 
diDdng-school  ball,  xeooiTes  as  complete  enjoym^it  as  the 
orator,  who  trinmphs  in  the  splendour  bf  his  elo- 
whikhegOToms  the  passions  and  reaolutionsof  a 
assembly. 
AB  die  difference,  therefore^  between  one  man  and  an« 
r,  with  regard  to  life,  consists  eiliher  in  the  ptMumy  or 
ia  die  itffafwmtt:  And  these  diflferences  are  suflScient  to 
pradnee  Che  wide  extremes  of  happiness  atnd  misery. 
To  be  hiqipy,  tbepaukm  must  neither  be  too  vicdent,  nor 
In  die  first  case^  the  mind  is  in  a  perpetual 
and  tnmult;  in  the  second,  it  sinks  into  a  disagree^ 
lUo  indolence  and  lethaigy. 

To  be  happy,  die  passion  must  be  benigil  and  sociid ; 
■ol  ffooi^  or  fierce.  The  afiecdons  of  the  latter  kind  are 
aotBoar  soagfoeable  to  the  feeling  as  those  of  the  former* 
Wfco  win  coaqNure  rancour  and  animooty,  enVy  and  re- 
songe^  to  firiendriiip,  benign!^,  clemency,  and  gratitode  ? 
.To  be  happy,  the  passion  must  be  cheerful  and  gay,  not 
ffoomj  and  melancholy.  A  propensity  to  hope  and  joy  is 
real  ridiea:  One  to  fear  and  sorrow,  real  povi^rty. 

Some  ptaSons  or  inclinations^  in  the  eff^t^ymoi^  of  their 
object^  are  not  ao  steady  or  eonstant  as  odiers,  nra*  convey 
foch  dnriUe  pieasuke  and  satisfrcdon.  Pkikmpkital  de^ 
tbt  JDitmioc^  like  the  enthusiasm  of  a  poet,  ito  the 
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traniitoiy eflfin^ of  h^h  tpiritS)  great Idrarei  afinegoitus, 
and  a  habit  of  stndy  and  contemplatioii :  But  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  circumstances,  an  abstract,  invisible  object^ 
like  that  which  natural  religion  alone  presents  to  iis,  can- 
not long  actuate  the  mind,  or  be  of  any  moment  in  life. 
To  render  the  passion  of  continuance,  we  must  find  some 
method  of  affecting  the  senses  and  imagination,  and  nrast 
embrace  some  kutaricalas  well  as  pkiioiopkkal  accomit  of 
the  divinity.  Pc^ular  superstitions  and  observances  are 
even  found  to  be  of  use  in  this  particular. 

Though  the  tempers  of  men  be  very  diffinrent,  yet  we 
may  safely  pronounce  in  general,  that  a  life  of  pleasure 
cannot  support  itself  so  long  as  one  of  business,  but  is  mndi 
more  subject  to  satie^  and  disgust.  The  amusements 
which  are  the  most  durable  have  all  a  mixture  of  applica- 
tion and  attention  in  them ;  such  as  gaming  and  hunthig* 
And,  in  general,  business  and  action  fill  up  all  the  great 
vacancies  in  human  life. 

But  where  the  temper  is  the  best  disposed  for  any  as- 
jojfwmUj  the  object  is  often  wanting :  And  in  this  respect, 
the  passions,  which  pursue  external  objects,  contribute  not 
so  much  to  happiness,  as  those  which  rest  in  ourselves; 
since  we  are  neither  so  certain  of  attaining  such  objects^ 
nor  so  secure  in  possessing  them.  A  passion  for  leammg 
is  preferable^  with  regard  to  happiness,  to  one  for  riches. 

Some  men  are  possessed  of  greabstrength  of  mind;  andy 
even  when  they  pursue  external  objects,  are  not  mndi  af- 
fected by  disappointment,  but  renew  their  af^lication  and 
industry  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness.  Nothing  contri- 
butes more  to  happiness  than  such  a  turn  of  mind.  * 

According  to  this  short  and  imperfect  sketch  of  human 
life,  the  happiest  disposition  of  mind  is  the  oMmom/  or, 
in  other  words,  that  which  leads  to  action  and  employment, 
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renden  us  tensible  to  the  social  passions,  steels  the  heart 
agafaist  the  assaults  of  fortune^  reduces  the  aflkctions  to  a 
jost  moderation,  makes  our  own  thoughts  an  entertainment 
to  UBf  and  indines  us  rather  to  the  pleasures  of  society  and 
coiiTersation,  than  to  those  of  the  senses.  This,  in  the 
mean  time,  must  be  obyious  to  the  most  careless  reasoner, 
that  all  dispositions  of  mind  are  not  alike  favourable  to 
happiness,  and  that  one  passion  or  humour  may  be  ex« 
tremdiy  desirable,  while  another  is  equally  disagreeable. 
And,  indeed,  all  the  difference  between  the  conditions  of 
life  depends  upon  the  mind ;  nor  is  there  any  one  situa* 
tioo  of  a£Burs,  la  itself,  preferable  to  another.  Good  and 
iD^  bcyth  natural  and  moral,  are  entirely  relative  to  huomo 
sentiment  and  aflEection.  No  man  would  ever  be  unbap« 
py,  could  he  alter  his  feelings.  Froteus-lik^  he  would 
dnde  all  attacks,  by  the  continual  alterations  of  his  shape 
and  form. 

But  of  this  resource  nature  has,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
prived us.  The  fabric  and  constitution  of  our  mind  no 
more  depends  on  our  choice,  than  that  of  our  body.  The 
generality,  of  men  have  not  even  the  smallest  notion,  that 
any  alteration  in  this  respect  can  ever  be  desirable.  As  a 
atrdmi  necessarily  follows  the  several  inclinations  of  the 
ground  cm  which  it  runs ;  so  are  the  ignorant  and  thought- 
less part  of  mankind,  actuated  by  their  natural  propensir 
lies.  Such  are  effectually  excluded  firom  all  pretensions 
to  philosophy,  and  the  medicine qfthemindi  so  iowch boasts 
ed.  But. even  upon  the  wise  and  thou^tful,  nliture  ha$ 
a  prodigious  influence ;  nor  is  it  always  in  a.  man's  power, 
by  the  utmost  art  and  industry,  to  correct  his  temper,  and 
attain  that  virtuous  character,  to  which  he  aspires.  The 
empire  of  philosophy  extends  over  a  few ;  and  with  re^ 
gard  to  these  too,  her  authority  is  very  weak  and  limited. 
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Mmtvmymdi  be  stntibte  of  the  talue  cimtja/^nvUmmy 
dkilve  to  attain  it;  bst  it  i^  aot  always  OBrtai% tiiatth^jr 
arfll  be  aocoessfiil  in  their  widiet. .   '      . 

Whoever  oontidera,  withoot  piejadice,  the  ooarae  gf  ho^ 
— pagtions^  wiU  finely  that  mankind  are  almost  entiiidy 
itfMf^  bv  oooititiition  <m^  tenmer^  and  that  fleBerali 
iau  httpe  little  inflnenos,  but  so  6r  as  they  affast  owi 
Greentiment  ifa  man  have  a  lively  sense  of  honour  §nd 
viitne^  with  moderate  paisiensi  his  oondact  will  always  be 
coafoiBMiblf  to  the  roles  of  mogaliQr ;  er  if  hedepattAom 
dusni,  his  letom  will  be  easy  and  eiqpeditious.  Om  tlie 
other  hand,  where  one  is  bom  of  so  perverse  a  frame  of 
nuMlyofso  callous  and  insensible  a  disposition,  as  to  haw 
no  ffelish  for  virtue  and  humanity,  no  sympathy  with  his 
fidlow-creatures,  no  desire  of  esteem  and  a{q>lanse|  sock 
a  isne  must  be  allowed  entirely  incural^  nor  is  there  aiqr 
remedy  in  philosophy.  He  reaps  no  satisfiiction  bvt  firani 
low  and  sensual  objects,  or  from  the  indulg^ice  of  malig- 
nant passions :  He  &els  no  remmve  to  control  his  viooos 
faidinations:  He  has  not  even  that  sense  or  taste,  whidi  is 
leqoisite  to  make  him  desire  a  better  character.  For  mj 
part,  I  know  not  how  I  should  address  myself  to  sudi  a 
one,  or  by  what  arguments  I  should  endeavour  to  reform 
him.  Should  I  tell  him  of  the  inward  satisfiction  which 
vssidts  frpm  laudaUe  and  humane  actions,  the  delicate  pleai- 
eve  of  disinterested  love  and  friendship,  the  lasting  eiip> 
joyaMats  of  a  good  name  and  an  estabUshed  charaoteri  he 
might  still  r^Iy,  that  these  were^  perhspsi  pleasures  to  such 
OS  weresnscepdble  of  them ;  but  that,  for  his  part*  ha  fiqds 
kJaueif  of  a  <tuite  diflerent  turn  and  difyosition.  Inuist 
repeatit;  my  philosophy  afibrds  no  remedy  in  such  a  case, 
nor  eoald  i  do  any  thing  but  lament  this  person's  mhi^ 
py  ^snditien.    But  then  I  ask,  If  any  other  philosophy 
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dn  lAml  « jreaedy ;  or  if  U  be  possible^  by  any  sy^tem^ 
tB  TendBt  -all  mankind  yirtuoiis»  however  perverse  may  be 
their  natural  frame  of  mind  ?  Experience  will  soon  coq-> 
winee  US  of  the  contrary ;  and  I  will  Venture  to  aflkm» 
tbatf^  perfaiqMr  the  chief  braefit  which  results  from  philo? 
Mjlliiy^  arises  in  an  indirect  manner^  and  proceeds  vooH 
fioB  its  secret,  insensible  influence^  than  from  its  imme* 
dliato  aiqpUcati<m. 

It  ia  certain,  that  a  serious  attention  to  the  sciences  and 
IHwralarts  softens  and  humanizes  the  temper,  and  cberiab- 
ca  those  fine  emotions,  in  which  true  virtue  and  honour 
It  rarely,  very  rardy  happens,  that  a  man  of 
and  learning  is  not,  at  least,  an  honest  man,  what* 
ever  frailties  may  attend  him.  The  bent  of  his  mind  to 
spccnlattve  studies  must  mortify  in  him  the  passions  of  in- 
Isrest  and  ambition,  and  must,  at  the  same  time,  give  him 
a  gieatev  sensibility  of  all  the  decencies  and  duties  of  life* 
Ha  feds  more  fully  a  moral  distinction  in  characters  and 
msnoers;  nor  is  his  sense  of  this  kind  diminished,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  much  increased,  by  speculation. 

Besides  snch  insensible  changes  upon  the  temper  and 
disposition,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  others  may  be  pro- 
dnced  by  study  and  application.  The  prodigious  eflfects 
of  edncation  may  convince  ult,  miat  the  mind  is  not  alto* 
gedier  stubborn  and  inflexible,  but  will  admitof  many  al- 
larationa  from  its  original  make  and  structure.)  Let  aman 
prapoae  to  himself  .die  model  of  a  character  which  he  ap- 
pnms:  Let  him  be  well  acquainted  .with  those  particulars 
in  which  Us  own  character  deviates  from  this  model :  Let 
him  keep  a  constant  watch  over  himself  and  bend  his  mind, 
bj  a  continual  effint,  from  the  vices,  towards  the  virtues ; 
MOfd  I  doubt  nqt  but,  in  time,  he  will  find,  in  his  temper, 
an  alteration  for  the  better. 
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HaUtift  anoiber  poweriul  means  of  refiBnniiig  ibeouiidy 
and  implantiiig .  in  it  good  diapoaitiona  and  JncKnationa^ 
A  man  who  oontinnea  in  a  ooaraa  of  sobriety  and  tiuap^ 
xance^  will  hate  riot  and  disorder :  If  he  engi^  in  basi* 
ness  or  stody^  inddbnoe  will  seem  a  pnnJshaMaitto  him : 
If  he  constrain  himself  to  practise  bcnefieeaea  mid  aflh* 
bility^  he  will  soon  abhor  all  instances  of  pride  and  rio* 
knee.  Where  one  is  thoroughly  conTineed  that  tha  tir^ 
toons  coarse  of  life  is  preferable ;  if  he  ham  bat  ssacdtt- 
dim  enonghy  for  some  time,  to  impose  a  noleno&ail  him* 
sel^  his  reformation  needs  not  to  be  despaired  oC  The 
misfortune  is,  that  this  conviction  and  this  resolution  neter 
can  have  {dace,  unless  a  man  be,  beforehand,  toleraUy  tit- 
toons. 

Here  then  is  the  chief  triumph  of  art  and  philosophy : 
It  insensibly  refines  the  temper,  and  it  points  out  to  oa 
those  diqMsitions  which  we  should  endeavour  to  attain,  ;b]r 
a  constant  baU  of  mind,  and  by  repeated  hML  Beyond 
this  I  cannot  acknowledge  it  to  have  great  influence;  and 
I  must  .entertain  doubts  concerning  all  those  exhortations 
and  consolaticms,  which  are  in  such  vogue  among  q>ectt- 
lative  reasoners. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  no  objects  are,  in 
themselves,  desirable  or  odious,  valuable  or  despicable ; 
but  that  objects  acquire  these  qualities  frcHu  the  psrtimlas 
charactermid  constitution  of  the  mind  which  surveys  them* 
To  diminish,  therefore^  or  augmentany  person's  valuefer 
an  object,  to  excite  or  moderate  his  passions,  there  are  no 
direct  arguments  or  reasons,  which  can  be  employed,  with 
any  force  or  influence.  The  catching  of  flies,  like  Domi- 
liao,  if  it  give  more  pleasure,  is  preferable  to  the  hunting 
of  wild  beasts,  like  William  Rufus,  or  conquering  of  king* 
doms  like  Alexander. 
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-  B«l  thoiigli  the  value  of  ereryotgect  can  be  determined 
fldlf  by  tbe  sentiment  or  passion  of  every  indiYidaal,  #e 
obsenrCf  that  the  passion,  in  pronouncing  its  verdictf 
not  the  object  simply,  as  it  is  in  itself  but  sur? 
ipvya  it  with  all  the  circumstances  which  attend  it.  A  man 
iwpspocted  with  joy,  on  account  of  his  poasessing  a  dia* 
mtmiif  confines  not  his  view  to  the  glittering  stone  before 
Vmt  He  also  considers  its  rarity,  and  hence  chiefly  arises 
his  pleasure  and  exultation.  Here  therefore  a  philos<^her 
magr  alqp.  in,  and  suggest  particular  views,  and  considera* 
tionsy  .and.  circumstances,  which  otherwise  would  have 
escaped  us,  and  by  that  means,  he  may  either  moderate  or 
cseite  any  particular  passion. 

It  may  seem  unreasonable  absolutely  to  deny  the  autho* 
filj  of  philosophy  in  this  respect:  But  it  must  be  confess- 
ed,  that  ibere  lies  this  strong  presumption  against  it,  that, 
if  these  views  be  natural  and  obvious,  they  would  have  oo* 
cinied  of  themselves,  without  the  assistance  of  philosophy ; 
if  Aey  be  not  natural,  they  never  can  have  any  influence 
0n  the  affections.  These  are  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  and 
cannot  be  forced  or  cmistrained  by  the  utmost  alt  or  indus- 
try* A  consideration  which  we  seek  for  on  purpose,  which 
wc  enter  into  with  difficidty,  which  we  cannot  attain  with* 
out  care  and  attention,  will  never  produce  those  geniune 
mad  durable  movements  of  passion,  which  are  the  resultof 
natere^  and  the  constitution  of  the  mind.  Amanmayas 
well  pretend  td.curehimself  of  love,  by  viewing  his  mistress 
throogh  the  orfj^feiofmedium  of  a  microscope  or  prospect, 
and  bdiolding  there  the  coarseness  of  her  skin,  and  mon- 
strous diqiroportion  of  her  features,  as. hope  to  excite  or 
moderate  any  passion  by  the  artificial  arguments  of  a  Se- 
neca or  an  Epictetus.  The  remembrance  of  the  natural 
aspect  and  situation  of  the  object,  will,  in  both  cases,  still 
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reonr  upon  him.  Thei«fl<«tiontofpliiioMphy«Mlo0nb* 
de  and  dtttant  to  tak^ptoee  iHicomnoii  ttb^  •r^erjdtone 
my  ftflfeedoD.  Tbeair  it  too  fine  to  bmdit  iii«  «rliare  it  b 
above  ibe  winds  and  clouds  of  the  atpiosphefer 

Another  defect  of  those  refined  reflectiaDSy  whidi*phi)o>- 
mfhj  suggests  tp  os^  Isv  thnt  commonly  thejAcannot  diai- 
nirii  or  exdngoish  our  Tioious  passionsy  witbovt  dimhiish* 
ii^  or  extingoishing  sudh  as  are  virtuous,  and  rendering 
the  mind  totally  indifieretH  «nd  inactive.  Thqf  are^  for 
the  most  part,  genaral,  andareapplicaUe  toall  onr  affiM> 
tions.  In  vain  do  we  hctpe  to  direct  their  influence  oiriy 
to  one  side.  Ifby  incessant  study  and  meditation  we  have 
rendered  them  intimate  and  present  to  us^  diey  will  ope» 
rate  throughout,  and  spread  an  universal  insendbilitf  over 
die  mind.  When  we  destroy  the  niBTves,  we  €SLt{ngaidi 
Ae  sense  of  i^easure^  together  with  diat  of  pain,  tnthebn* 
man  body. 

It  will  be  easy,  by  one  glance  of  the  eye,  to  find  one  or 
other  of  these  defects  in  most  of  those  philosophical  redeo- 
tions,  so  much  celebrated  both  in  ancient  and  modem  timea» 
Leimdtkei9ffwrie$ottMem»<ifmenf  say  the  philosophers  % 
amr  diMcoa^pose  yo«  £y  amger  or  kairetL  WoM  y(m  be  w^ 
pry  mit  tkb  Oft  fir  iU  rmHoB^  or  Ae  tffger  Jbr  Ugjiroeiiff 
This  reflection  leads  ns  into  a  bad  opinion  of  human  na* 
twre^  and  must  extinguish  the  social  affisctions.  It  tesKls 
also  to  prevent  all  remorse  ibr  a  man's  own  crimes ;  wken 
he  considers,  that  vice  is  as  natural  to  mankind,  as  the  par*- 
ticaiar  nistincts  to  biwie  creatures. 

AM marim/hmike order qf  the  mdmrm,  wUekiMob* 
tohMf  perfect*  HbiM  you  wiek  io  duhoi  eo  divide  €M  or^ 
/br  Oe  soke  qf  yemr  own  poiikukir  imkrtdf  What  if 

•  Purr.  Ih  in  co4|6eaC9« 
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the  ills  I  sofier  arise  from  malice  or  Of^ression  ?  But  ike 
witm  mml  tmpirftciiotu  4^  mm  an  aim  comprd^emkd  m  tim 
ankr  qftke  amverm : 

If  pbgoet  and  etrtiiquakcs  break  noC  heaven*!  design, 
Wlij  ibmk  a  BdaoxA  or  a  Catauvb  ? 

Let  this  be  allowed ;  and  my  own  vices  will  also  be  a  part 
of  the  same  order* 

To  <me  who  said^  that  none  were  happy*  who  were  not 
Aawe  qpinion,  a  Spartan  r^liedf  J^hen  none  are  ioffy 
tftt  bkweM  and  robbers  \ 

Jfian  i$  bom  to  be  tniserabk ;  and  is  be  surprised  at  anjf 
parikubnr  miffbrtme  ?  And  can  be  give  way  to  som/w  and 
bmeniatum  tqxm  account  of  any  disaster  f  Yes :  He  very 
reaaonably  laments,  that  he  should  be  bom  to  be  miserable. 
Tour  consolation  presents  a  hundred  ills  for  one,  of  which 
yoo  pretend  to  ease  him* 

TouskouU  always  bavebejbre  your  eyes  deaths  disease,  pO' 
vertyy  blindness^  exik,  cabannyy  and  infamy^  asiUswAick  are 
irnddeni  to  human  nature.  ^  any  qf  these  ills  fall  to  your  bty 
§fou  witt  bear  it  the  better^  when  you  have  reckoned  tqxm  it, 
I  answeif  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  general  and  distant 
reflection  on  the  ills  of  human  life,  that  can  have  no  e£&ct 
to  prepare  us  for  them.  If  by  dose  and  intense  medita^ 
tioa  we  render  them  present  and  intimate  to  usy  dtoisthe 
txue  secret  ibr  poiaoning  all  our  pleasures,  and  readerixig 
ns  perpetually  miserable* 

Your  sorrow  isfruiikss^  and  wiU  not  change  the  couru  qf 
destiny.    Very  true :  and  for  that  very  reason  I  am  sorry. 

Cicero's  consolation  for  deafhesf^  is  somewhat  curious. 
Bow  many  languages  are  ther^  says  he,  wkich  you  do  not 
understand  f   The  Punicj  Spanish^  GalliCf  Egyptian^  ffc. 


*  Plut.  Laanu  Jpophthig. 
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WUk  regard  to  otf  theiCf  yon  are  aijffou  weredeqff  yei 
pou  arc  md^fmnt  obMt  Ae  mattvr.  U  U  ikm  so  great  a 
mi^fwtmt  to  be  durfto  ime  bmguage  more  *  ? 

I  like  better  the  repartee  of  Antipiter  the  Cyrenaic, 
when  some  women  were  condoling  with  him  fcur  his  blind- 
ness.: Whail  wynhe^  Dojpathiiikihereanmfkae^^ 
\kedarkf 

Noikmg  can  be  more  destructive^  says  FonteneU^  to  am" 
iUkm,  andAe  pagebm  fir  comquest^  than  Ae  trme  eifstem  qf 
uetronomy.  What  a  poor  thing  ie  even  the  wkok  globe  m 
comparison  of  the  ifffifute  extent  qf  Nature  f  This  consider- 
ation is  evidentlj  too  distant  ever  to  have  any  efiect  Or, 
if  it  had  any,  would  it  not  destroy  patriotism  as  weU  as  am- 
bition ?  The  same  gallant  author  adds,  with  some  reason, 
that  the  bright  eyes  of  the  ladies  are  the  only  objects  which 
lose  nothing  of  their  lustre  or  value  from  the  most  exten- 
sive views  of  astronomy,  but  stand  proof  against  every  sys- 
tem. Would  philosophers  advise  us  to  limit  our  affections 
to  them  ? 

ExiUi  says  Plutarch  to  a  friend  in  banishment,  is  no 
evii:  MathematiciaHS  tell  usj  that  the  whole  earth  is  but  a 
point,  compared  to  the  heavens.  To  change  owls  country^ 
lAen,  is  link  more  than  to  remooe  from  one  street  to  another. 
Man  is  not  a  plant,  rooted  in  a  certain  spot  qf  earth :  AB 
soils  and  all  climates  are  aUhe  suited  to  him\  These  to- 
pics are  admirable,  could  they  fidl  only  into  the  hands  of 
banished  persons.  But  what  if  they  come  also  to  the  know- 
ledge of  those  who  are  employed  in  public  affairs,  and  de- 
stroy all  their  attachment  to  their  native  country  ?  Or  will 
they  operate  like  the  quack's  medicine,  which  is  equally 
'good  for  a  diabetes  and  a  dropsy  ? 

•  TttK.  Quctt  lib.  ▼.  ^  Dt  eriUo. 
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•'  It  is  certain,  were  a  superior  being  thrust^nto  a  human 
IkNly,  that  the  whole  of  life  would  to  him  appear  so  mean, 
contemptible,  and  puerile,  that  he  never  could  be  induced 
to  take  part  in  anything,  and  would  scarcely  give  atten- 
tion to  what  passes  around  hnn.  To  engage  him  to  such 
ft  condescension  as  to  play  even  the  part  of  a  Philip  with 
aseal  and  alacrity,  would  be  much  more  difficult,  than  to 
constrain  the  same  I%ilip,  after  having  been  a  king  and 
•  conqueror  during  fifty  years,  to  mend  old  shoes  with 
prc^r.  care  and  attention ;  the  occupation  which  Ln* 
cian  assigns  him  in  the  infernal  re^ons.  Now,  all  the 
ssune  topics  of  disdain  towards  human  affiiirs,  which  cotdd 
operate  on  this  supposed  being,  occur  also  to  a  philo* 
sqpher ;  but  being,  in  some  measure,  disproportioned  to 
human  capacity,  and  not  being  fcnrtified  by  the  ezpe* 
rience  of  any  thing  better,  they  make  not  a  full  imprea* 
sion  on  him.  He  sees,  but  he  feels  not  sufficiently  their 
truth :  and  is  alwiays  a  sublime  philosopher,  when  he 
needs  not ;  that  is,  as  long  as  nothing  disturbs  him,  or 
rouses  his  affi^ons.  While  others  play,  he  wonders  at 
their  keenness  and  ardour ;  but  he  no  sooner  puts  in  his 
own  stake,  than  he  is  commonly  transported  with  the 
same  passions,  that  he  had  so  much  condemned,  while  he 
remuned  a  spectator. 

There  are  two  considerations,  chiefly,  to  be  met  with  in 
books  of  philosophy,  from  which  any  important  effect  is  to 
be  expected,  and  ihat  because  these  considerations  are 
drawn  from  common  life,  and  occur  upon  the  most  super* 
ficial  view  of  human  affiurs.  MHbea  we  reflect  on  the 
shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  how  despicable  seem  all 
our  pursuits  of  happiness?  And  even,  if  we  would  extend 
our  concern  beyond  our  own  life,  how  frivolous  appear  onr 
roost  enlarged  and  most  generoas  projects ;  when  we  con* 
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sider  the  inoeflBanl'clMttigea  and  rerolutioos  of  hwiuin  af- 
fidn,  by  whidi  laws  and  karain^  books  and  gofcfiimtiy 
are  hurried  away  by  timoi  as  by  a  rapid  stream,  and  ar« 
kMt  in  the  imaaense  oeean  of  matter?  Soeh  a  neflectioil  oer« 
tainly  lends  lo  mortiiy  all  onir  passions :  Bnt  does  it  not 
thereby  coanterwork  the  artifice  of  nature,  who  has  hap- 
{nly  deceived  us  into  an  opinion,  that  human  life  is  of  some 
inyortaUce  ?  And  nuty  not  such  a  reiection  be  employed 
with  suoetes  by  voluptuous  reasoners^  in  order  to  lead  us, 
firami  die)Mithsofacti<Ki  and  virtue,  into  the  flowery  fields 
of  indolence  and  pleasure. 

We  are  informed  1^  Thucydides,  tha^  during  the  fin 
aMfiplague  of  AUmiis,  when  death  seemed  present  toevo* 
ry  one,  a  dissoluHe  mirth  and  gaiety  prevaQed  among:  dM 
people,  who  exborted  one  another  to  make  the  most  of 
life  as  fcng  as  it  endnred*  The  same  observation  is  madt 
by  Boct»ce,  with  regard  to  the  {dague  of  Florence  AHie 
principle  mak^i  soldiers,  diarlng  war,  be  more  addict^  lo 
riot  and  expense,  than  any  other  race  of  men.  Present 
pleasure  is  always  of  importance ;  and  whatever  diiftiniAes 
th^  importance  of  all  other  obgeots,  must  bestow  on  it  an 
additionaL  isAuenee  and  vrine. 

"I\e  seamd  philosophical  consideration  ii4iich  may  o& 
ten  have  an  influence  on  the  afiections,  is  derived,  fitm  a 
comparison  of  our  own  condition  with  the  conditioil  of 
others.  This  comparison  we  aoeeciitinliallymeiddng  even 
in  common  life;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  #e  are  rather 
a^  to  tempare  onr  situation  with' that  of  our  ssperiors^ 
iban  widi  duit  of  our  hiferiors.  A  {drileisopher  ooiwets 
this  aalaral  infirmity,  by  turning  hisview  to  the  other  ride, 
in:  order  lo  render  iumself  easy  in  the  situation  to  wUeh 
fertune  haaeonfiniad  hini.  There  are  few  people  who  are 
not  susoeplible  dt  some  consolation  firom  diis  reflection, 
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dbougfiy  to  a  Tery  gcxxl-iiatured  mani  the  view  of  hiuMn 
mMeriM  abouUl  rather  produce  sorrow  than  comlbrt,  and 
addt.ti)  Ilia  lamentations  tor  his  own  misfortonesy  a  deep 
coaqpassioD  for  those  of  others.  Such  is  the  imperfecCioiH 
even  of  the  best  of  these  philosophical  topics  of  ccuisola- 
tiott  *• 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing^  that,  though 
tirtne  be  undoubtedly  the  best,  choice*  when  it  is  attaiUF* 
aUe;  yet  such  is  the  disorder  andconfusioa  of  humaaafr 
fiursy  that  no  perfect  or  r^^ular  distribution  of  hajq^ines^ 
and  misery  is  ever,  in  this  life^  to  be  expected.  Not  only 
the  goods  of  fortune,  and  the  endowments  oi  the  body 
(both  <^  which  are  important,)  not  only  these  adrantagesy 
I  say,  afe  unequally  divided  between  the  virtuous  and  v^ 
caous^  but  even  the  mind  itself  partakes,  in  some  degree^ 
of  this  discNrder ;  and  the  most  worthy  character,  by  the 
vety  oonstitttdon  of  the  passions^  enjoys  not  always  tbs 
hi^besl  feUcity. 

IL  ia  observable,  that  though  every  bodily  pain  proceeds 
firoHi  aome  disorder  in  the  part  or  organ,  yet  the  pain  is 
not alwagra  jpn^rtioned  to  the  disorder,  but  bgreater  er 
less^  aoeoiding  to  the  greater  or  less  sensibility  of  the  p«ft 
npcHi  which  the  noxious  humours  esert  their  influence.  A 
iootkmcks  produces  more  violent  convulsions  of  pain  than 
ajdMsiMoradinqMifL  In  like  mennei^  with  regard  to  thf 
economy  of  the  mind,  we  may  observe,  that  all  viee  i^hn^ 
deed  pemidous;  yet  the  disturbance  or  pain  is  not  mea- 
sured out  by  nature  with  exact  proportion  to  the  degrees 
office;  aoriithemaa  ofhighestvutue,  even  abstracting 
froiP€XtOTnalaoci4witg»  always  the  ipyist  happy,  A|pkM«^y 
apd  tndanrJb^  #spoaitioQ  is  ctntainly,  io  4mr 
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a  vice  or  itnperfectioii ;  but  as  it  may  be  aooompanied  widi 
great  seiliMaf  hononr  and  great  integrity,  it  maybefiMmd 
in  ▼ery  worthy  characters,  though  it  is  si]dfeient  alone  to 
indntterlife^  and  render  the  person  affiscted  wteh  it  cobh 

pletely  miserable.  On  tbeotherhand^aselfidiTiUainmqr 
possess  a  spring  and  alacrity  of  temper,  a  certain  gaidfi^ 
kmrty  which  is  indeed  a  good  quality,  but  which  is  reward- 
ed much  beyond  its  mcsrit,  and  when  attended  with  good 
fbrtim^  will  compensate  for  the  uneasiness  and  remorse 
arisiiig  from  all  ihe  odier  vices. 

I  shall  add,  as  an  observation  to  the  same  purpose,  that, 
if  a  man  be  liable  to  a  vice  or  imperfection,  it  may  often 
hi^fipen,  that  agood  quali^,  which  he  possesses  along  with 
it,  will  render  him  more  miserable,  than  if  he  were  com- 
idetdy  vicious.  A  person  of  such  imbecility  of  temper, 
as  to  be  easily  broken  by  affiction,  is  more  unhappy  for 
being  .endowed  with  a  generous  and  friendly  disposition, 
which  gives  him  a  lively  concern  for  others,  and  exposes 
him  the  more  to  fortune  and  accidents.  A  sense  of  shame, 
in  an  imperfect  character,  is  certainly  a  virtue ;  but  pro* 
duces  great  uneasiness  and  remorse,  from  which  the  aban- 
doned villain  is  entirely  free.  A  very  amorous  complexicm, 
with  a  heart  inci^Mtble  of  friendship,  is  happier  than  the 
same  excess  in  love,  with  a  generosity  of  temper,  which 
transports  a  man  beyond  himself,  and  renders  him  a  total 
slave  to  the  object  of  his  passion. 

In  a  word,  human  life  is  more  governed  by  fortune  than 
by  reason ;  is  to  be  regarded  more  as  a  dull  pastime  than 
a  serious  occupation;  and  is  more  influenced  by  puticular 
hmnoor,  than  by  g«ieral  princi[4es.  Shall  we  engage  our- 
selves in  it  with  passicm  and  anxiety  ?  It  is  not  worthy  of 
so  much  ooncem.  Shall  we  be  indifferent  about  what 
happens  ?  We  lose  all  the  pleasure  of  the  game  by  our 
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pldi^tu)  and  cu«]fuiH9t.     While  wr  itt^  rMvouitig  e 
\  Ufc,  life  U  gone ;  and  dentb.  Utough  pa-iupt  ti 
him  differently,  }-ct  trints  nlikc  Uic  fool  and  the  phU- 
loiapher.  To  red  uoe  life  to  exnct  rule  and  method  is  com^  I 
mooiy  a  painful,  oft  a  fruiUctiS  occupatioa :    And  u  il  n 
«1ki  a  prnof^  ttiat  w<:  tn'ervalue  titc  prize  Ibr  vrhicb  we  o 
tend  ?  Even  to  rvnaon  to  cnruTully  concerning  il^  nnd  Id  & 
willi  »ocaracy  iu  jxKt  idea,  woald  be  ovmoluiiif;  itt  wervil 
il  not  tlial,  to  some  trnipers,  tliis  DCCiipntion  is  one  of  tlie'  f 
most  atnufing  in  vhich  life  cuuld  possiblv  be  empIo;i>d. 
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A*  mnitfi^  is  an  engngomnt  entemi  ioto  by  uratMl 
consent,  and  has  for  its  end  the  propagation  of  the  qiedesy 
it  is  evident,  that  it  must  be  susceptible  of  all  the  Tariety  of 
conditions  which  consent  establishes,  provided  ihejr  be  not 
contrary  to  this  end. 

A  man,  in  conjoining  himself  to  a  woman,  b  bound  to 
her  according  to  the  terms  of  his  engagement :  In  begeU 
ting  children,  he  is  bound,  by  all  the  ties  of  nature  and 
humanity,  to  provide  for  their  subsistence  and  education. 
When  he  has  performed  these  two  parts  of  duty,  no  one 
can  reproach  him  with  injustice  or  injury.  And  as  the  terms 
of  his  engagement,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  subsisting  his 
o£&pring,  may  be  various,  it  is  mere  superstition  to  ima- 
gine, that  marriage  can  be  entirely  uniform,  and  wiU  ad- 
mit only  of  one  mode  or  form*  Did  not  human  laws  re- 
strain the  natural  liberty  of  men,  every  particular  marriage 
would  be  as  different  as  contracts  or  bargains  of  any  other 
kind  or  species. 

As  circumstances  vary,  and  the  laws  propose  different 
advantages,  we  find,  that,  in  different  times  and  places, 
they  impose  different  conditions  on  this  important  con* 
tract.  In  Tonquin,,  it  is  usual  for  the  sailors,  when  the 
ship  oomes  into  the  harbour,  to  marry  for  the  season;  and, 

this  precarious  engagement,  they  are 
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«ared^  it  it  mdy  of  die  strictest  fidelity  to  their  bed»  at  vwU 
«.  in  liie  whole  maangemeiit  of  their  a£Biiri,  from  those 
tCBponny  spouses. 

I osmio^ et present, reccdiect nty anthorities ;  butlhaTe 
somewhere  reed,  that  the  republic  of  Athens^  having  lost 
ij  of  its  cit&seut  by  war  and  pestilence,  allowed  every 
to  marry  two  wive%  in  Older  the  sooner  to  repair  the 
waste  wfaidi  had  been  made  by  these  calamities*  Tbepoet 
Eorqisdts  happened  to  be  coupled  to  two  noisy  Vixens, 
wh*  so  plagued  him  with  their  jealousies  and  quarrds,  that 
Ibobecamft  over  after  a  professed  womam  haier  ;  and  is  the 
ea^'theetrioaL  writer,  perhaps  the  only  poe<^  that  ever  en? 
isM^ied  an  aversion  to  the  srx. 

In  that  agreeable  romance,  called  the^Mory  ^^  Ss- 
napai&MNS^  where  a  great  mvay  men  and  a  few  women 
are  aupposed  to  be  shipwrecked  on  ^  desert  coasti  thecap- 
lain  of  the  troop^  in  order  to  obviate  those  endless  quar- 
feia  whidi  arose,  regulates  their  marriages  after  tiie  fol- 
isaring  manner :  He  takes  a  handsome  female  to  himself 
alone ;  assigns  one  to  every  pouple  of  inferior  oiBcere^  and 
lo  five  of  the  lowest  rank  he  gave  one  wife  in  common* 

The  ancient  Britons  had  a  singular  kind  of  marrioge,  to 
jhemetwithanrang  no  other  people.  Ai^y  number  of  them, 
psiten  or  a  doaen,  joined  in  a  society  together,  which  was 
pfffhapff  requisite  ftnr  mutual  defence  in  those  barbarous 
times.  In  order  to  link  this  society  the  closer,  t^ey  took 
an  equal  number  of  wives  in  common ;  and  whatever  cliil- 
wicce  bom,  were  reputed  to  belong  to  all  of  them, 
were  accordingly  provided  for  by  the  whole  comma- 
■ity« 

'Among  the  isferiar  creatures,  natnre  herself,  being  the 

anptene  legislatoiv  prescribes  aU^lhe  laws  which  regulate 

tlKsr  pwrrii^eB^  and  varies  those  Isnrs  according  to  the  dif- 
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Snent  circumstances  of  the  creatnre.  Where  she  fiar'- 
^nishesy  with:ee8e^  food  and  defence  to  the  new-born  ani- 
mal, the  present  embrace  terminates  die  marriage ;  and 
the  care  of  die  of^ring  is  committed  entirely  to  the  fe- 
male* Where  the  food  is  of  more  difficult  purdiaae»  the 
marriage  continues  fi[»r  one  season,  tBl  the  mwiH>i?t^  pro- 
geny can  provide  for  itself;  and  then  die  union  imme- 
diatdy  dissolves,  and  leaves  each  of  die  particis  free  to  en- 
ter into  a  new  engagement  at  the  ensuing  seaaon.  But 
nature  having  oidowed  man  vrith  reason,  has  not  so  ex- 
actly regulated  every  ardcle  of  his  marriage«coiitract»  bat 
has  left  him  to  adjust  them,  by  his  own  pnntoioe,  acoofd- 
ing  to  hb  particular  circumstances  and  situation.  Mimi- 
cipal  laws  are  a  supply  to  the  wisdom  of  each  individual ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  restraining  die  natural  Kbetty 
of  men,  make  private  interest  submit  to  the  interest  of  the 
public  All  regulations,  therefore,  on  this  head,  are  equally 
lawful,  and  equally  conformable  to  the  principles  of  na- 
ture ;  though  they  are  not  all  equally  convenient,  or  equally 
useful  to  society.  The  laws  may  allow  of  polygamy,  as 
among  the  Eastern  nations ;  or  of  voluntary  divorces,  as 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  or  they  may  confine  one 
man  to  one  woman,  during  the  whole  course  of  their 
as  among  the  modern  Europeans.  It  may  not  be 
agreeable  to  consider  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
which  result  from  each  of  these  institutions. 

The  advocates  for  polygamy  may  recommend  it  as  the 
only  effectual  remedy  for  the  disorders  of  love,  and  the  on- 
ly expedient  for  freeing  men  from  that  slavery  to  the  fe- 
males, which  the  natural  violence  of  our  passions  has  im- 
posed upon  us.  By  this  means  alone  can  we  regain  our 
right  of  sovereignty;  and,  sating  our  appetite,  re-estabiiah 
the  authority  of  reason  in  our  minds,  aiid»  of 
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our  owa  anlbority  id  our  families.  Man,  like  a  weak  ao^  ^ 
weigDy  beii^  unable  to  support  himself  against  the  wiles ; 
and  intrigues  of  his  subjects,  must  play  one  faction  against^ 
flBOlher,  and  become  absolute  by  the  mutual  jealousy  of 
iht  females.  To  divide  and  to  gaoem  is  an  universal  max-. 
is;  and  by  neglecting  it,  the  Europeans  undergo  a  more: 
grievous  and  a  more  ignominious  slavery  than  the  Turks: 
or  Persians,  who  are  subjected  indeed  to  a  sovereign,  that 
laea  at  a  distance  from  them,  but  in  their  domestic  afiairs 
rule  with  an  uncontrollable  sway.  ^ 

On  (he  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  with  better  reason, 
that  this  sovereignty  of  the  male  is  a  real  usurpation,  and 
deatfuys  that  nearness  of  rank,  not  to  say  equality,  which 
MHuebas  established  between  the  sexes.  We  are,  by  na- 
tnrc^  their  lovers,  their  friends,  their  patrons :  Would  we 
viHii^y  exchange  such  endearing  appellations  for  the  bar- 
barods  title  of  master  and  tyrant  ? 

In  what  capaci^  shall  we  gain  by  this  inhuman  proceed- 
ing? As  lovers,  or  as  husbands  ?  The  lever  is  totally  an* 
nihilatpd ;  and  courtship,  the  most  agreeable  scene  in  life, 
can  no  longer  have  place  where  women  have  not  the  free 
dispoaal  of  themselves,  but  are  bought  and  sold,  like  the 
meanest  "iim^l-  The  huAand  is  as  little  a  gainer,  having 
fimnd  the  admirable  secret  of  extinguishing  every  part  of 
l0ve^  except  its  jealousy.  No  rose. without  its  thorn;  but 
he  nnist  be  a  foolish  wretch  indeed,  that  throws  away  the 
sose  and  preserves  only  the  thorn. 

But  the  Anatic  manners  are  as  destructive  to  friendship 
at  to  kyve.  Jealousy  excludes  men  from.all  intimacies  and 
fianilianties  with  each  other.  No  one  dares  bring  his 
friend  to  his  hoose  or  table,  lest  he  bring  a  lover  to  his  nu- 
neroas  wives.  Hence^  all  over  the  East,  eachfamily  is  as 
amch  separate  from  another  as  if  they  were  so  many  dis- 


tinct  kingdoms  Kb  wonder  tlien  that  Solbnioiv  living 
lik^  an  distetti  prince,  with  his  seven  hnndred  wlveSf  and 
three  hundred  coneabines,  without  one  firiend,  could  write 
80  pathetically  concerning  the  vanity  of  the  world.  Had 
he  tried  the  secret  of  one  wife  or  mistress,  a  tern  friends^ 
and  a  great  miny  companions,  be  might  liave  fcnnd  life 
somewhat  more  agreeable*  Destroy  love  and  fiaendsbip^ 
what  remains  in  the  woHd  worth  accepting? 

The  bad  education  of  children,  especially  children  of  coi^ 
dition,  is  another  unavoidable  consequence  of  these  eastern 
institations*  Those  in^bo  pass  the  eariy  part  of  life'^among 
slaves,  are  only  qualified  to  be,  themselves,  slaves  and  ty» 
rants ;  and  in  every  future  intercourse^  eithw  with  their 
interiors  or  superiors,  are  apt  to  forget  the  natural  eqoali^ 
of  mankind*  What  attention,  too,  can  it  be  supposed  a 
parent,  whose  seraglio  affords  him  fifty  sons,  will  give  to 
instilling  principles  of  morality  of  science  into  a  progeny^ 
with  whom  he  himself  is  scarcely  acquainted,  and  whcas  he 
loves  with  so  divided  on  afiection  ?  Barbarism^  therefore^ 
i^>pear8,  from  reason  as  well  as  experience,  to  be  the  inse^ 
parable  attendant  of  polygamy. 

To  render  polygamy  more  odious,  I  need  not  recount 
the  firightfiil  effects  of  jealousy,  and  the  constraint  in  which 
it  hclds  the  fair  sex  all  over  the  east.  In  those  countries 
men  are  not  allowed  to  have  any  conmierce  with  the  fe- 
males, not  even  physicians,  when  sickness  may  be  svppo^ 
sed  to  have  extinguished  all  wanton  passions  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  fair,  and^  at  the  same  time,  has  rendered  them  unfit 
objects  of  desire.  Toumefort  telb  us^  that  when  he  was 
bvot^^ht  into  the  Onmd  Seigmici^  Serag^  as  a  physician, 
he  was  not  a  little  surprised,  in  looking  along  a  galkfj, 
to  see  a  great  number  of  naked  arms  standing  out  finom  the 
sides  of  the  room.     Ht;  could  not  imagine  what  this  could 
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Vwaii;  tiU  he  was  told  that  those  arm9  bdonged  tQ  bodiefi 
which  he  inust  core,  without  knowiiig  any  more  about 
them  than  what  he  could  lean  firoiu  the  arms*  He  was 
BOi  alkiwed  to  ask  a  questiou  of  the  patient,  or  even  of  her 
attendaTtfSj  lest  he  might  find  it  necessary  to  inquire  coiH 
enriiiDg  circumstances  which  the  delicacy  of  the  Seraglio 
allonrs  not  to  be  wvealed.  Hence  physicians  in  the  Easi 
pneend  to  know  all  diseases  from  the  pulse,  as  our  quacks 
in  Europe  undertake  to  cure  a  person  merely  from  seeing 
his  water.  I  supposei  had  Monsieur  Toumefort  been  of 
this  latter  kindi  he  would  not,  in  Constantinople,  have  been 
allowed  by  the  jealous  Turks  to  be  furnished  with  mate^ 
fiala  requisite  for  exercising  his  art. 

In  another  country,  where  polygamy  is  also  allowed, 
thcgr  render  their  wives  cripples,  and  make  their  feet  of  no 
use  to  them,  in  order  to  confine  them  to  their  own  houses. 
But  it  will,  perhaps,  appear  strange,  that,  in  a  European 
oomtry,  jealousy  can  yet  be  carried  to  such  a  height,  that 
it  is  indecent  so  much  as  to  suppose  that  a  woman  of  rank 
can  have  fiset  or  legs.  Witness  the  following  story,  which 
we  have  from  very  good  authority  ^.  When  the  mother 
of  tba  late  king  of  Spain  was  on  her  road  towards  Madrid, 
she  passed  dirough  a  little  town  in  Spain  famous  for  its 
namifiictory  of  gloves  and  stockings.  The  ma^strates  of 
the  (dace  thought  they  could  not  better  express  their  joy 
fiir  the  wccpUon  of  their  new  queen,  than  by  presenting 
her  with  a  sample  of  those  commodities,  for  which  alone 
their  town  was  remarkable.  The  uto^  domoj  who  con- 
ducted the  princess,  received  the  gloves  very  graciously : 
bnl^  when  the  stockings  were  presented,  he  flung  them 
away  with  great  indignation,  and  severely  reprimanded  the 

'  Mimaim  ^h  /«  CViir  d'Espagne,  par  Uadamc  d*Au%9y. 
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nuigistrates  for  this  qpr^ous  piece  of  indeeencjr*  Kmowi 
8»y8  he,  iketia  que^  qf  JSpam  ka$  mo  k^$.  The  yoiulg 
ijoeen,  who  At  that  time  understood  the  hu^^nage  bat  im- 
perfectly, and  had  often  been  frightened  with  stories  of 
S^panish  jealoufy,  imajgined  that  they  were  to  cat  off  her 
legs. '  Upon  which  ^he  fell  a-cryidg,  and  b^;ged  them  to* 
condoet'her  back  to  Germany,  for  that  she  never  could 
efkhire  the  operaddd ;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  diey 
could  appease  her.  •  PhiKp  IV.  is  said  never  in  his  life  to 
have  laired  heartily  but  at  the  recital  of  this  story. 

Having  rejected  Polygamy,  and  matched  one  idan  with 
one  woman,  let  us  now  consider  what  duration  we  shall  as- 
sign to  their  union,  and  whether  we  shall  admit  of  those 
voluntary  divorces  which  were  customary  amongtheOreeks 
and  Romans.  Those  who  would  defend  this  practice  may 
employ  the  following  reasons. 

How  often  does  disgust  and  aversion  arise,  after  mar- 
riage, from  the  most  trivial  accidents,  or  from  an  incompa- 
tibility of  humour;  where  time,  instead  of  curing  the 
wounds,  proceeding  from  mutual  injuries,  festers  them 
every  day  the  more,  by  new  quarrels  and  reproaches  ?  Let 
us  separate  hearts  which  were  not  made  to  associate  to- 
gether. Either  of  them  may,  perhaps,  find  another  for 
which  it  is  better  fitted.  At  least,  nothing  can  be  more 
cruel  than  to  preserve,  by  violence,  an  union,  which,-  at 
first,  was  made  by  mutual  love,  and  is  now,  in  eflfect,  dis- 
solved by  mutual  hatred. 

But  the  liberty  of  divorces  is  not  only  a  cure  to  hatred 
and  domestic  quarrels :  It  is  also  an  admirable  preserva- 
tive against  them,  and  the  only  secret  for  keeping  alive 
that  love  which  first  united  the  married  couple.  The  heart 
of  man  delights  in  liberty  :  The  very  inuige  of  constraint 
is  grievous  to  it :  When  you  would  confine  it  by  violence. 
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towkia^voiild  odierwise  have  been  its  choice»  the  inclinar 
tioD  immediateljr  dianges,  and  desire  is  turned  into  aver- 
mmu    If  die  public  interest  will  not  allow  us  to  enjoy  in 
polygamy  that  torjefy  which  is  so  agreeable  in  lo^e;  at' 
ha  St  J  deprive  us  not  of  that  liberty  which  u  so  essentially 
raqniaite.    In  vain  you  tell* roe,  that  I  had  my  choice  of 
the  person  with  whom  I  would  ccmjoin  niysel£    I  had  my 
duiioe,  it  is  true,  of  my  prison ;  but  this  is  but  a  small 
comlbrty  since  it  must  still  be  a  prison. 

Such  are  the  arguments  which  may  be  urged  in  favour 
of  divorces :  But  there  seem  to  be  these  three  unanswer- 
able objections  against  them.    Fintf  What  must  become 
of  the  children  upon  the  separation  of  the  parents  ?  Must 
they  be  committed  to  the  care  of  a  st^mother ;  and  in- 
stead of  the  fond  attention  and  concern  of  a  parent,  ieeL 
all  the  indifference  or  hatred  of  a  stranger,  or  an  enemy? 
These  inconveniences  are  sufficiently  felt,  where  nature 
has  made  the  divorce  by  the  doom- iqevitaUe  to  all  mor- 
tals: And  shall  we  seek  to  multiply  those  inconveniences 
by  multiplying  divorces,  and  putting  it  in  the  power  of 
parents^  upcm  every  caprice,  to  render  their  poeteri^  mi- 
serable? 

Seoomdfyf  If  it  be  true,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  heart 
of  man  naturally  delights  in  liberty,  and  hates  every  thing 
to  which  it  is  confined ;  it  is  also  tru^  on  the  odier,  that 

« 

the  heart  of  man  naturally  submits  to  necessi^,  and  soon 
loses  an  inclination,  when  there  appears  an  abs<dute  inq>06- 
sibility  of  gratifying  it.  These  principles  of  human  nature, 
you'll  say,  are  contradictory :  But  what  is  man  but  a  heap 
of  contradictions  !  Though  it  is  remarkable^  that  where 
principles  are,  after  this  manner,  contrary  in  their  opera- 
tion, they  do  not  always  destroy  each  other ;  but  the  one 
or  the  other  may  predominate  on  any  particular  occasion, 
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OF  SIMPUCITT  AND  REFINEMENT  IN  WRITING. 

r  INE  writing,  according  to  Mr  Addison,  consists  of  sen- 
timents which  are  natand,  without  being  obvious.  There 
cannot  be  a  juster  and  more  concise  definition  of  fine  writ- 
ing. 

Sentiments,  which  are  merely  natural,  aSect  not  the  mind 
with  any  pleasure,  and  seem  not  worthy  of  our  attentioi^. 
The  pleasantries  of  a  waterman,  the  observations  <^  a  pea- 
sant, the  ribaldry  of  a  porter  or  hackney  coachman,  all  of 
these  are  natural  and  disagreeable.  What  an  insipid  co- 
medy should  we  make  of  the  chit-chat  of  the  tea-table;,  co- 
pied fidthfiilly  and  at  full  length  ?  Nothing  can  please  per- 
sons of  taste,  but  nature  drawn  with  all  her  graces  and  or- 
naments, &i  Mfe  fioftdie ;  orif  we  cc^y  low  life,  the  strokes 
must  be  strong  and  remarkable,  and  must  convey  a  lively 
image  to  the  mind.  The  absurd  naivete  of  Scanoo  JPtmcko 
is  represented  in  such  inimitable  colours  by  Cervantes,  that 
it  entertains  as  much  as  the  picture  of  the  most  magnani- 
mous hero  or  the  softest  lover. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  orators,  philosophers,  critics, 
or  any  author  who  speaks  in  his  own  person,  without  in- 
troducing other  speakers  or  actors.  If  his  language  be  not 
elegant,  his  observations  uncommon,  his  sense  strong  and 
masculine,  he  will  in  vain  boast  his  nature  and  simplicity. 
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He  majrbe  correct;  but  he  never  will  be  agreeable.  It  is 
the  anhapimiess  of  such  authors,  that  they  are  never  blam^ 
ed  or  censured.  The  good  fortune  of  a  book,  and  that  of 
a  malDy  are  not  the  same.  The  secret  deceiving  path  of 
life^  which  Horace  talks  of,  /atteHii$  Bemiia  vUoj  may  be 
the  happiest  lot  of  the  one ;  but  is  the  greatest  misfortune 
wfaidi  the  other  can  possibly  fall  into. 
.   On  the  other  hand,  productions  which  are  merely  sur- 

« 

praii^  without  being  natural,  can  never  give  any  lasting 
entertainment  to  the  mind.  To  draw  chimeras,  is  not, 
properly  speakings  to  copy  or  imitate.  The  justness  of  the 
icpfesentaUon  is  lost,  and  the  mind  is  displeased  to  find  a 
picture  which  bears  no  resemblance  to  any  original.  Nor 
are  such  excessive  refinements  more  agreeable  in  the  epis- 
liriaiy  or  philosophic  style,  than  in  the  epic  or  tragic.  Too 
much  ornament  is  a  fault  in  every  Idnd  of  production.  Un- 
common expressions,  strong  flashes  of  wit,  pointed  similes, 
and  epigrammatic  turns,  especially  when  they  recur  too 
fireqoently,  are  a  disfigurement,  rather  than  any  embellish- 
me&t  of.  discourse.  As  the  eye,  in  surveying  a  Godiic 
buildings  is  distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  ornaments, 
and'lpses  the  whole  by  its  minute  attention  to  the  parts; 
so  the  mind,  in  perusing  a  work  overstocked  with  wit,  is 
fiitigued  and  disgusted  with  the  constant  endeavour  to 
shine  and  surprise.  This  is  the  case  where  a  writer  over* 
abounds  in  wit,  even  though  that  wit,  in  itself  should  be 
just  and  agreeable.  But  it  commonly  happens  to  such 
writers,  that  they  seek  for  dieir  favourite  ornaments,  even 
where  the  subject  does  not  afford  them ;  and  by  that  means 
have  twenty  insipid  conceits  for  one  thought  which  is  real* 
lybeantifuL 

There  is  no  object  in  critical  learning  more  copious 
.thin  ihiSf  of  the  just  mixture  of  simplicity  and  refinement 
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in  writing ;  and  therefbrey  not  to  wander  in  too  bwge  n 
field,  1  shall  confine  myself  to  a  ferw  general  dbserfadons 
on  that  head* 

jFlhrt;  I  observe^  Thai  though  emMie*  qf  boih  UntU  ore 
iobta»oiied^  amiihcmffh  a  proper medhm  imght io  be  jfiH 
Med  hi  €il  prodmiUmey  yet  Ode  medkm  liee  not  m  a  pointi 
but  admits  of  a  conekkrabk  latiMe.  Consider  llie  wide 
distance,  in  xhis  respect,  between  Mr  Pope  and  Lncre- 
tins.  These  seem  to  lie  in  the  two  greatest  extiegies  of 
leflneniept  and  simplicity  in  which  a  poet  can  indnlgo 
himself,  without  being  gnilty  of  any  blameable  excess.  AH 
this  Intenrat  maybe  filled  with  poets  who  may  differ  fixmi 
ea^  other^  bnt  maybe  equally  admirable^  each  in  his  pe« 
cnliar  style  and  manner.  Comeille  and  Congre^e^  who 
carry  their  wit  and  refinement  somewhat  fiirther  lliaQ  Mr 
F(^)e^  (if  poets  of  so  different  a  kind  can  be  compared  to^ 
getber,)  and  Sophocles  and  Terence,  who  are  more  simple 
than  Ldcretins,  seem  to  hare  gone  out  of  that  medium  In 
which  the  most  perfect  productions  are  found,  and  to  be 
gnilty  of  some  excess  in  these  opposite  characters.  Of  all 
die  great  poets,  Virgil  and  Racine^  in  my  opinion,  lie 
nearest  the  centre,  and  are  d)e  flirthest  removed  fi-om  both 
the  extnemities. 

My*  eecfmd  observation  on  this  head  is.  Thai  k  ii  perf 
dyfUmlty  if  net  imposstbh^  t»  erphtih  by  words  tchere  the  put 
meOmm  Hee  bettasen  the  ereeeaes  ef  eimplieity  and  refhi^- 
wtemtj  ^  to  yite  ttny  nk  by  ithich  lec  can  hnouf  preeMy  ihe 
tamule  between  the  Jkntt  and  the  beaniy.  A  critic  may  not 
^ItAf  dfSCcMr^  t^ry  judiciously  on  this  head  without  In- 
^imtthlg^  his  readers,  but  eren  wirttoat  under!(tanding  the 
matter  perfectly  himself.  There  is  not  a  finer  piece  of 
ortniiistn  Ihan  the  DieeerMkmon  Paetarals  by  Fontenellc, 
te  whldby  hf  a. number  of  reflections  and  philosophical 
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lie «DdeaYoiirs to  fix.thejmtmciduini  which  k 
-frffbteto  that  species  of  writing.  .But  let  aay  ant  feed 
dw  fns|ondi  of  thataudior,  and  he  wili  be  convinced  thi^ 
liias|pdieicMi8oritic^  notwithstimding  bb  fine  reasooing^ 
had  a  fidse  taste,  and  fixed  the  point  of  perfection  miNii 
xtrane  of  sefinement  than  jpastcsral  poetry,  will 
rhe  aentimehts  of  his  shepherds  am.  better 
I  toilettes  of  Piri^  than  to. the  forests  of  Afo»- 
4ia»    Bat  dua  it  is  impossible  to  disoDFer  firom  his  criticfd 

He  blames  all  exoeasiTe  pft'ntmg  and  ocqa*' 

:h  as  Virgil  conld  hove  done,  had  that  grbst 

wrote  a  dissertation  on  this  species  of  poetry.,  Howr 

diftrent  the  tastes  pf  men,  thdr  general  disoourse  on 

subjects  is  commoiily  the  same. .  .No  criticmn  can 

■Uw^iifo  which  descends  not  to  particolars,  and  h 


Ul  of  examples  and  illostratioiia.  It  is  allowed  on  all 
faands^  that  beauty,  as  well  as  virtue,  always  lies  in  •.  poe- 
dinsi;  bat  wfaere  this  medium  is  plaoedis  a  great  qnes^ 
tjaoi  and  am  neyer  be  sufficiently  explained  by  gsnec^ 


I  sludl  delhier  it  as  a  Mrd  obaenratiqn  on  ibis  suti^ect, 
Tktt9^4mgkt4»  he  mort  amour  ifuard  ogmmUihe  eaosM  ^ 
%\^lMm9U tkoM tkat <^ siwiplkitff i  ami  Aai bocaum  ike^- 
MsrsEPosssa  Ifoikkss  beaodfnl^  and  aam  dangecous  iten 

II  Is  a  oertain  rale^  that  wit  and  passioR  ans  entire^ 
incompatible.  When  the  afiections  are.nmved^  there  is 
tto  place  f«lr  >dM  imagination*  The  mind  of  Hiasi.tising 
natumHy  iiraftad,  it  is  impcasible  that  all  kalacilkiea  can 
asperate  at  once;  and  the  more  any  osapvedominates,  the 
lesairt>om.  is  theee  fer  the  others  to  exeat  their  Tigour. 
For  this  leasoa,  a  grtiilcr  degree  of  aimplicky  is  required 
in  aleomposiimMi  where smd,  nd notions,  and  pasaiaos 
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«re  pdnted,  than  in  such  as  consist  of  reflections  and  ob- 
servations* And  as  the  former  species  of  writing  is, the 
more  engaging  and  beautiful,  one  may  safely^.iqmi  this 
account,  give  the  preference  to  the  extreme  of  simjdiciQr 
above  that  of  refinement. 

We  may  also  observe^  that  those  compositioiis. which 
we  read  the  oftenest,  and  which  evory.  man  of.taste  has 
got  by  heart,  have  thcreconmiendation  ofaimpliciQry  and 
have  nothing  surprising  in  the  thought,  when  divested  of 
that  elegance  of  expression,  andharmony  of  numbers,  with 
which  it  is  clothed.  If  the  .merit  of  the  composition  lie  in 
-a  pointof  wit,  it  may  strike  at  first;  but  the  mind  antici- 
pates the  thought  in  the  second  perusal,  and  is  no  Jot^^er 
affected  by  it.  When  I  read  an  epigram  of  Martial,  the 
first  line  recalls  the  whole ;  and  I  have  no  pleasure  in  re- 
peating to  myself  what  I  know  already.  But  each  line, 
each  word  in  Catullus  has  its  merit,  and  I  am  never  tired 
with  the  perusal  of  him.  It  is  sufiicient  to  run  over  Cow- 
ley once ;  but  Parnell,  after  the  fiftieth  reading,  is  as  fresh 
as  at  the  first.  Besides,  it  is  with  books  as  with  women, 
where  a  certain  plainness  of  manner  and  of  dress  is  more 
ei^^aging  than  that  glare  of  paint,  and  airs,  and  apparel, 
which  may  dazzle  the  eye,  but  reaches  not  the  affisctions. 
Terence  is  a  modest  and  bashful  beauty,  to  whom  we 
grant  every  thing,  because  he  assumes  nothing,  and  whose 
purity  and  nature  make  a  durable,  though  not  a  violent 
impression  on  us. 

But  refinement,  as  it  is  the  less  betmiifH  so  is  it  the 
more  dmgenm$  extreme,  and  what  we  are  the  aptest  to 
fall  into.  Simplicity  passes  for  dulness,  when  it  is  not  ac- 
companied with  great  elegance  and  propriety.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  something  surprising  in  a  blaze  of  wit 
and  cqneeit.    Ordinary  readers  are  mightily  struck  with 
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it,  and  falsely  imagine  it  to  be  the  most  difficult,  as  well 
as  most  excellent  way  of  writing.  Seneca  abounds  with 
apceaUe  fruits,  says  Quintilian,  ahmdai  dukilms  viiUsi 
mid  ftr  that  reason  is  dbe  more  dangerous,  and  the  more 
wft  to  pervert  the  taste  of  the  young  and  inconsiderate. 

I  diall  add,  that  the  excess  of  refinement  is  now  more 
to  be  guarded  against  than  ever;  because  it  is  the  extreme 
wUdft  men  are  the  most  apt  to  fall  into,  after  learning  has 
some  progress,  and  afier  eminent  writers  have  ap- 
m  every  species  of  composition.  The  endeavour 
fay  novdty  leads  men  wide  of  simplicity  and  m^ 
and  fills  their  writings  with  affrctatiim  and  r^infrit, 
BS  the  Auatic  doquence'  degenerated  so  mudi 
ham  tke  Attic  It  was  thus  the  age  oi  Claudius  and  Nero 
beouue  so  much  inferior  to  that  ot  Augustus  in  taste  and 
gums.  And  perhi^  there  are,  at  present,  some  syn^toms 
of  a  like  degeneracy  of  taste  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
Ind. 
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or  NATIONAL  CHARACTERS. 


X  Ht  vulgur  are  apt  to  carry  all  national  characUr$  to  ex- 
tremes; and,  hara^  once  established  it  as  a  principle,  that 
any  people  are  knaTbh,  or  cowardly,  or  ignorant,  they 
win  admit  of  no  exception,  but  c<Hnprehend  every  indivi- 
doal  under  the  same  censure.  Men  of  sense  condemn 
these  undistinguishing  judgments ;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  they  allow  that  each  nation  has  a  peculiar  set  of  man- 
ners, and  that  some  particular  qualities  arc  more  frequent- 
ly to  be  met  with  amonff  one  people  than  among  their 
neighbours.  The  common  people  in  Switzerland  have 
probably  more  honesty  than  those  of  the  same  rank  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  every  prudent  man  will,  from  that  circumstance 
alone,  make  a  difference  in  the  trust  which  he  reposes  in 
each.  We  have  reason  to  expect  greater  wit  and  gaiety 
in  a  Frenchman  than  in  a  Spaniard ;  though  Cervantes 
was  born  in  Spain.  An  Englishman  will  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  have  more  knowledge  than  a  Dane  ;  though 
Tycho  Brahe  was  a  native  of  Denmark. 

Different  reasons  are  assigned  for  these  natkmal  diarae-^ 
ters :  while  some  account  forthem  from  morale  others  firbm 
pkjfsical  causes.  By  moral  causes,  I  mean  all  circumstances, 
which  are  fitted  to  work  on  the  mind  as  motives  or  rea- 
sons, and  which  render  a  peculiar  set  of  manners  habitual 
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to  US.  Of  this  kind  are,  the  nature  of  the  government,  the 
rerolutions  of  public  affairs,  the  plenty  or  penury  in  which 
die  people  live,  the  situation  of  the  nation  with  regard  to 
its  neighboars,  and  such  like  circumstances.  By  physical 
causes,  I  mean  those  qualities  of  the  air  and  climate, 
wiuch  are  supposed  to  work  insensibly  on  the  temper,  by 
altering  the  tone  and  habit  of  the  body,  and  giving  a  par- 
ticular complexion,  which,  though  reflection  and  reason 
may  sometimes  overcome  it,  will  yet  prevail  among  the 
generality  of  mankind,  and  have  an  influence  on  their 


That  the  character  of  a  nation  will  much  depend  on 
causes,  must  be  evident  to  the  most  superficial  ob- 
;  since  a  nation  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  indi- 
Tidoals^  and  the  manners  of  individuals  ^re  frequently  de- 
tenouned  by  these  causes.  As  poverty  and  hard  labour 
debase  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  and  render  them 
unfit  for  any  science  and  ingenious  profession ;  so,  where 
any  government  becomes  very  oppressive  to  all  its  subjects, 
it  nmst  have  a  proportional  effect  on  their  temper  and  ge- 
nius, and  must  banish  all  the  liberal  arts  firom  among  them. 

Tlie  same  principle  of  moral  causes  fixes  the  character 
of  different  professions,  and  alters  even  that  dispositioQ, 
which  the  particular  members  receive  firom  the  hand  of 
nature.  A  mMSer  and  a  priest  are  di£krent  characters,  in 
all  natt^wiPj  and  all  ages ;  and  this  difference  is  founded 
on  circumstances  whose  operation  is  eternal  and  unalter- 
able. 

The  uncertainty  of  their  life  makes  soldiers  lavish  and 
generousy  as  well  as  brave :  Their  idleness,  together  with 
the  large  societies  which  they  form  in  camps  or  garrisons, 
inclines  them  to  pleasure  and  gallantry :  By  their  frequent 
change  of  company,  they  acquire  good  breeding  and  an 

o2 
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openness  of  behaviour :  Being  employed  only  against  a 
public  and  an  open  enemy,  they  become  candid,  honest,  * 
and  undesigning :  And  as  they  use  more  the  labour  of  the 
body  than  that  of  the  mind,  they  are  commonly  thought- 
less and  ignorant  *• 

It  is  a  trite,  but  not  altogether  a  fidsenuodm,  that* 
priesU  qf  aU  religions  are  Ae  same ;  and  though  the  dm- 
racter  of  the  profession  will  not,  in  every  instance^  prevail 
^  over  the  personal  character,  yet  it  is  sure  always  to  pre- 
dominate with  the  gfeater  number.  For  as  chemists  ob- 
serve, that  spirits,  when  raised  to  a  certain  height,  are  dl* 
the  same,  from  whatever  materials  they  be  extracted;  so 
these  men,  being  elevated  above  humanity,  acquire  a  uni* 
form  character,  which  is  entirely  their  own,  and  whidi,  in 
my  opinion,  is,  generally  speaking,  not  the  most  amiable 
that  is  to  be  met  with  in  human  society.  It  is,  in  moat 
points,  opposite  to  that  of  a  soldier;  as  is  the  way  of  fife, 
from*  which  it  is  derived  ^. 

As  to  pkgmcal  causes^  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  ahogelher 
of  their  operation  in  this  particular ;  nor  do  I  think  that 
men  owe  any  thing  of  their  temper  or  genius  to  the  air, 
iood,  or  climate.  I  confess,  that  the  contrary  opinion  may 
justly,  at  first  sight,  seem  probable ;  since  we  find  that 
these  circuihstances  have  an  influence  over  every  odier  ani* 
mal,  and  that  even  those  creatures,  which  are  fitted  to  live 
in  all  climates,  such  as  dogs,  horses,  &c  do  not  attain  the 
sitme  perfection  in  all.  The  courage  of  bull-dogs  and 
game-cocks  seems  peculiar  to  England.  Flanders  is  re* 
^^kable  for  large  and  heavy  horses : .  Spain  for  horses 
tight,  and  of  good  mettle.  And  any  breed  of  these  crea- 
tures, transplanted  from  one  country  to  another,  will  soon 
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Ume  the  qualities  which  they  derived  from  their  native  cli- 
niale.     It  may  be  asked,  why  not  the  same  with  men  ^  ? 

There  are  few.  questions  more  carious  than  this,  or 
which  will  oftener  occur  in  our  inquiries  concerning  ha<> 
BMO  affiurs;  and  therefore  it  may  be  proper  to  give  it  a 
foD  examination* 

The  human  mind  is  of  a  very  imitative  nature ;  nor  is 
it  pocfiible  for  any  set  of  men  to  converse  often  together, 
withoat  acquiring  a  similitude  of  manners,  and  communi- 
catii^  to  each  other  their  vices  as  well  as  virtues.  The 
propensity  to  omipany  and  society  is  strong  in  all  rational 
crepitares ;  and  the  same  disposition,  which  gives  us  this 
pfopensi^,  makes  us  enter  deeply  into  each  other's  senti- 
Bieptfl;,  and  causes  like  passions  and  inclinations  to  run,  as 
it  were^  by  contagion,  through  the  whole  club  or  knot  of 
copopanions.  Where  a  number  of  men  are  united  into 
one  political  body,  the  occasions  of  their  intercourse  must 
ba  so  fi«quent,  for  defence,  commerce,  and  government, 
Chaty  together  with  the  same  speech  or  language,  they 
Most  acquire  a  resemblance  in  their  manners,  and  have  a 
coouiion  or  national  character,  as  well  as  a  personal  one, 
pffflijiflr  to  eadi  individuaL  Now,  though  nature  produces 
all  kinds  of  temper  and  understanding  in  great  abundance, 
it  does  not  fiidlow,  that  she  always  produces  them  in  like 
propoitioDs,  and  that  in  every  society  the  ingredients  of  io- 
d«slfy  and  indolence,  valour  and  cowardice^  humanity  and 
bnitaUty,  wisdom,  fmd /oUy,  ^ill  be  mixed  after  thie  same 
mmwr^'  In  the  infrncy  of  soviety,  if  any  of  these  diqioai- 
tions  be'fiHind  in  grenter  abundance  than  the  rest,  it  will 
natitraUy  prevail  in  the  oomposilioni  and  give  a  tincture  to 
the  national  character.     Or  should  it  be  asserted,  that  no 

•  See  Note  [K.] 
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species  of  temper  can  reasonably  be  presumed  to  predo- 
minate, even  in  those  contracted  societies,  and  that  the 
same  proportions  will  always  be  preserved  in  the  mixture; 
yet  surely  the  persons  in  credit  and  authority,  being  a  still 
more  contracted  body,  cannot  always  be  presumed  to  be 
of  the  same  character ;  and  their  influence  on  the  manners 
of  the  people  must,  at  all  times,  be  very  considerable.  If, 
on  the  first  establishment  of  a  republic,  a  Brutus  should  be 
placed  in  authority,  and  be  transported  with  such  an  en- 
thusiasm for  liberty  and  public  good,  as  to  overlook  all  the 
ties  of  nature,  as  well  as  private  interest,  such  an  illustrious 
example  will  naturally  have  an  eflect  on  the  whole  society, 
and  kindle  the  same  passion  in  every  bosom.  Whatever 
it  be  that  forms  the  manners  of  one  generaticm,  the  next 
must  imbibe  a  deeper  tincture  of  the  same  dye ;  men 
bemg  more  susceptible  of  all  impressions  during  infioMj, 
and  retaining  these  impressions  as  long  as  they  remain  in 
the  world.  I  assert,  then,  that  all  national  characters, 
where  they  depend  not  on  fixed  moral  causes,  proceed  firom 
such  accidents  as  these,  and  that  physical  causes  have  no 
discernible  operation  on  the  human  mind.  It  is  a  maxim 
in  all  philosophy,  that  causes  which  do  not  appear,  are  to 
be  considered  as  not  existing. 

If  we  run  over  the  globe,  or  revolve  the  annals  of  history, 

« 

we  shall  discover  every  where  signs  of  a  sympathy  or  con- 
tagion of  manners,  none  of  the  infiuence  of  air  or  dimate. 
Finij  We  may  observe,  that  «rhere  a  vary  extensive 
government  has  been  established  for  many  centuries,  it 
spreads  a  national  character  over  the  whole  empire^  and 
communicates  to  every  part  a  similarity  of  manners.  Thus 
the  Chinese  have  the  greatest  uniformity  of  character 
imaginable,  though  the  air  and  climate,  in  difierent  parts 
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of  tbose  vast  dominions,  admit  of  very  considerable  vari»- 


Sectmdfyf  In  small  governments,  which  are  ccmdguous, 
die  people  have  notwithstanding  a  different  character,  and 
efe  ofken  as  distingaishable  in  their  manners  as  the  most 
^s^^^int  nations.  Athens  and  Thebes  i|^e  but  a  short  day's 
Jounii^  firom  each  other ;  though  the  Athenians  were  as 
icmarkahle  for  ingenuity,  politeness,  and  gaiety,  as  the 
Tliebans  for  dulness,  rusticity,  and  a  phlegmatic  temper. 
Flotarch,  discoursing  of  the  effects  of  air  on  the  minds  of 
jnen»  observes,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pirasum  possessed 
very  diflferent  ten^>ers  from  those  of  the  higher  town  in 
A^i^^wg,  which  was  distant  about  four  miles  from  the  for- 
mer: But  I  believe  no  one  attributes  the  difference  of 
manners,  in  Wapping  and  St  James's,  to  a  difierence  of 
air  or  climate. 

TktnUiff  The  same  national  character  commonly  follows 
die  authortty  of  government  to  a  precise  boundary ;  and 
vpoa  crossing  a  river  or  passing  a  mountain,  one  finds  a 
new  set  of  manners,  with  a  new  government.  The  Lan- 
gnedodans  and  Gascons  are  the  gayest  people  in  France ; 
bet  whenever  you  pass  the  Pyrenees,  you  are  among 
Spaniards.  Is  it  conceivable,  that  the  qualities  of  the  air 
ahcNild  change  exactly  with  the  limits  of  an  empire,  which 
depend  so  much  on  the  accidents  of  battles,  negociations, 
and  marriages  ? 

jHnvA^  Where  any  set  of  men,  scattered  over  distant 
natJfHUFi  m^mtain  a  close  society  or  OHnmunication  to- 
gether, they  acquire  a  similitude  of  manners,  and  have  but 
little  in  common  with  the  nations  amongst  whom  they  live. 
Thus  the  Jews  in  Europe,  and  the  Armenians  in  the  East, 
have  a  peculiar  character;  and  the  former  are  as  much 
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noted  fbr^raiid,  as  t|ie  latter  for  probity  K  The  JemniB  m 
all  Boman  CathoUc  countries  are  also  observed  to  have  a 
character  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Fythfyi  Where  an  accident,  as  a  diflference  in  langnage 
or  religion,  keeps  two  nations,  inhabiting  the  same  ooiii»- 
try,  from  mixing  "^^fh  each  other,  they  will  persenre^  d»> 
THig  several  centuries,  a  distinct  and  even  opposite  set  of 
manners.  The  integrity,  gravity,  and  bravery  of  tke  Tories^ 
form  an  exact  contrast  to  the  deceit,  levity,  and  cowardice 
of  the  modem  Greeks. 

Sixtidyi  The  same  set  of  manners  will  fc^ow  a  nation, 
and  adhere  to  them  over  the  whole  globe,  as  well  as  the 
same  laws  and  language.  The  Spanish,  English,  French 
and  Dutch  colonies,  are  all  distinguishable  even  between 
the  tropics. 

Seventhly f  The  manners  of  a  people  change  vety  con^ 
siderably  from  one  age  to  another ;  either  by  great  altera- 
tions in  their  government,  by  the  mixtures  of  new  people, 
or  by  that  inconstancy,  to  which  all  human  affiurs  are  sub* 
ject.  The  ingenuity,  industry,  and  activity  of  the  andeot 
Greeks,  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  stupidity  and 
indolence  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  those  r^ons. 
Candour,  bravery,  and  love  of  liberty,  formed  the  character 
of  the  ancient  Romans  ;  as  subtlety,  cowardice,  and  a  sla- 
vish disposition,  do  that  of  the  modem.  The  old  Spaniards 
were  restless,  turbulent,  and  so  addicted  to  war,  that  many 
(rf'them  killed  themselves  when  deprived  of  their  arms  by 
the  Romans  ^.  One  would  find  an  equal  difficulty  at  pre- 
sent (at  least  one  would  have  found  it  fifty  years  ago)  to 
rouse  up  the  modem  Spaniards  to  arms.     The  Batavians 

•  Sec  NoTi  [L.] 
*  Tit.  LiTir,  lib.  iiiir.  cap.  17. 
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^Mre:«tt'ioldMrs  of  fiavtune,  and  hired  themselves  into  the 
Bffffm  armies.  Their  poster!^  make  use  of  fordgners 
tow  Ae  tame  purpose  that  the  Romans  did  their  ancestors. 
Tboni^  some  few  strokes  of  the  French  character  be  the 

srith  that  which  Csesar  has  ascribed  to  the  Gauls 
ivhat  comparison  between  the  cirility,  humanity,  and 
kaoirledge  of  the  modem  inhabitants  of  that  country,  and 
the  Ignorance,  barbari^,  and  grossness  of  the  ancient  ? 
Noi  to  insist  upon  the  great  difference  between  the  present 
possessors  of  Britain,  and  those  before  the  Roman  con- 
qoest ;  we  may  observe  that  our  ancestors,  a  few  centuries 
1^0^  were  sunk  into  the  most  abject  superstition ;  last  cen- 
tMOj  dicy  were  inflamed  with  the  most  fiirious  enthusiasm, 
and  are  now  settled  into  the  most  cool  indi£ference  with 
regard  to  religious  matters,  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  na- 
taoa  of  the  world. 

.  Biffitkfyf  Where  several  neighbouring  nations  have  a 
veiy.doBe  communication  together,  either  by  policy,  com- 
merce, or  travelling,  they  acquire  a  similitude  of  manners, 
psoportioned  to  the  communication.  Thus  all  the  Franks 
appear  to  have  a  uniform  character  to  the  eastern  nations. 
The  diffisrences  among  them  are  like  the  peculiar  accents 
of  diffeorent  provinces,  which  are  not  distinguishable  ex- 
cqit  by  an  ear  accustomed  to  them,  and  which  commonly 
escape  afinreignor. 

JfmtUlf,  We  may  often  remark  a  wcmderfiil  mixture  of 
maaners  and  duuticters  in  the  same  nation,  speaking  the 
same  language^  and  subject  to  the  same  government:  And 
in  this  particular  the  English  are  the  most  remarkable  of 
any  people  that  perhaps  ever  were  in  the  world.  Nor  is 
this  to  beaacribed  to  the  mutability  and  uncertainty  of  their 

ite,  or  to  any  other  physical  causes;  since  all  these 
take  place  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  •  Scotland, 


without  having  the  same  effect.  .  Where  the  govenmieiit 
of  a  nation  is  altc^tber  republican,  it  is.  apt  to  beget  a 
peculiar  set  of  manners.  Where  it  is  altogether  monarch- 
icaly  it  is  more  ^t  to  have  the  same  effect ;  the  imitation 
of  Miperiors  spreading  the  national  manners  bster  among 
the  people.  If  die  governing  part  of  a  state  consist  altoge- 
ther of  merchants,  as  in  Holland,  their  uniform  way  of  life 
will  fix  their  character.  If  it  consists  chiefly  of  noUes  and 
landed  gentry,  like  Crermany,  France^  and  Spain,  the  same 
effisct  follows.  The  genius  of  a  particular  sect  or  reli- 
gion is  also  apt  to  mould  the  manners  oi  a  people.  But 
the  English  government  is  a  mixture  of  monarchy,  aristo- 
cracy, and  democracy.  The  people  in  authority  are  ooow 
posed  of  gentry  and  merchants.  All  secrts  of  religioQ  are 
to  be  found  among  them.  And  the  great  liber^  and  in- 
dependency, which  every  man  enjoys,  allows  him  to  display 
the  manners  peculiar  to  him.  Hence  the  English,  of  any 
people  in  the  universe,  have  the  least  of  a  national  charac- 
ter ;  unless  this  very  singularity  may  pass  for  such. 

If  the  characters  of  men  depended  on  the  air  and  cli- 
mate, the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  should  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  have  a  mighty  influence ;  since  nothing  has  a 
greater  effect  on  all  plants  and  irrational  animals.  And 
indeed  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  that  all  the  nations, 
which  live  beyond  the  polar  circles  or  between  the  tropics, 
are  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  species,  and  are  incapable  of 
all  the  higher  attainments  of  the  human  mind.  The  po- 
verty and  misery  of  the  northern  inhabitants  of  the  globe, 
and  the  indolence  of  the  southern,  from  their  few  necessi- 
ties, may,  perhaps,  account  for  this  remarkable  difference, 
without  our  having  recourse  to  phj^neal  causes.  This, 
however,  is  certain,  that  the  characters  oi  nations  are  very 
promiscuous  in  the  temperate  climates,  and  that  almost  all 
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Ike  general  observations,  which  have  been  fonned  of  the 
ame  southern  or  more  northern  people  in  these  climates, 
are  fimnd  to  be  uncertain  and  fidladous  *• 

Shall  we  say,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sun  inflames 
tke  imagination  of  men,  and  gives  it  a  peculiar  f^irit  and 
^pivacity  ?  The  French,  Ghreeks,  Egyptians  and  Persians, 
are  remarkable  for  guety.  The  Spaniards,  Turks,  and 
Chineae,  are  noted  for  gravity  and  a  serious  deportment, 
without  any  such  difference  of  climate  as  to  produce  this 
diSerence^of  temper. 

The  (jreeks  and  Romans,  who  called  all  other  nations 
barbarians,  confined  genius  and  a  fine  understanding  to 
tile  more  southern  climates,  and  pronounced  the  northern 
naticms  incapable  of  all  knowledge  and  civilly.  But  our 
islaiid  has  produced  as  great  men,  either  for  action  or 
learning  as  Greece  or  Italy  has  to  boast  of. 

It  is  pretended,  that  the  sentiments  of  men  become  more 
delicate  as  the  country  approaches  nearer  to  the  sun ;  and 
tliat  the  taste  of  beauty  and  elegance  receives  proportional 
improvements  in  every  latitude ;  as  we  particularly  observe 
of  the  languages,  of  which  the  more  southern  are  smooth 
aod  melodious,  the  northern  harsh  and  untunable.  But 
this  observation  holds  not  universally.  The  Arabic  is 
uncouth  and  disagreeable :  The  Muscovite  soft  and  musi- 
caL  Energy,  strength,  and  harshness,  form  the  character 
of  the  Latin  tongue:  The  Italian  is  the  most  liquid, 
smooth  and  efleminate  language  that  can  possibly  beima* 
gined.  Every  language  will  d^)end  somewhat  on  the  man- 
aert  of  the  people ;  but  much  more  on  that  original  stock 
of  wofds  and  sounds,  which  they  received  firom  their  an- 
cestors, and  which  remain  unchangeable,  even  while  their 

•  Sm  Non  [M.] 
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ihaimcbrs  admit  of  the  greatostaltentioDS.  WSiocao  doubt, 
but  the  English  are  at  present  a  snore- {xiUte  and  knowing 
people  than  the  Greeks  were  for  several  ages  after  the.  siege 
of  Troy  ?  Yet  is  there  no  comparison  between .  ibt  lan- 
guage oi  Milton  and  that  of  Homer.  Nay,  the.ggfeater 
die  alterations  and  in^rovements,  which  happen  :uijdie 
manners  of  a  people,  the  less  can  be  expected  in  their  lan- 
guage. A  few  eminent  and  refined  geniuses  will  coounu- 
bicale  dieir  taste  and  knowledge  to  a  whole  people^  and 
produce  the  greatest  improvements ;  but  they  fix  the  tongue 
by  their  writings,  and  prevent,  in  some  d^ee,  Its-fiirther 
changes. 

Lord  Bacon  has  observed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south iare,  in  general,  more  ingenious  than  thK>se  ofi.iiie 
north ;  but  that  where  the  native  of  a  cold  climate  has  ge- 
niss,  he  rises  to  a  higher  pitch  than  <:an  be  reached  by  the 
southern  wits.  This  observation  a  late  ^  writer  cosfinns, 
by  comparing  the  southern  wits  to  cucumbers,  which  axe 
oommonly  all  good  in  their  kind ;  but  at  best  are  an  insi- 
pid firuit :  While  the  northern  geniuses  are  like  melons^  of 
whkh  not  one  in  fifty  is  good ;  but  when  it  is  so^  it  has  an 
ettquisile  relish*  I  believe  this  remark  may  be  allowed 
just,  when  confined  to  the  European  nations,  and  to  the 
present  age^  or  rather  to  the  preceding  one :  But  I  think 
it  may  be  accounted  for  firom  moral  causes.  Allthescieilces 
md  liberal  arts  have  been  imported  to  us  from  the  south ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  that,  io  the  first  order  of  appli- 
catioB,  wfaea  .excited  by  emulation  and  by  glory,  the  lew, 
who  are  addicted  to  them,  would  carry  them  to  thie»g]:Qal- 
est  height,. and  atretch  enery  nerve,  and  every. facul^,  to 
reach  Uie  pinnacle  of  perfecl^on.     Such  illustrious  exam- 

•  Dr  Berkeley-     MlniUt  Philosopher. 
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pks  spread  knowledge  every  where,  and  b^et  an  univer«* 
saietteem  for  the  sciences :  Afier  whichy  it  k  no  wonder 
that  uidostry  rdskes;  while  men  meet  hot  with  suitable^ 
enooaragenicnty  nor  arrive  at  such  distinction  by  their  aU 
taoBDMiils*    The  umvemal  diffiision  of  learning  am(»ig  a 
pcqplf^   and  the  entire  bamshmeBt  of  gross  ignorance 
tfid  maticityy  is,  therefore^  seldom  attended  with  any  re- 
markabie  perfisction  in  particular  persons.    It  seems  lobe 
talunfiw  granted  in  the  dialogue  lb  Qrvtforifritt^  thalknow- 
led^  was  much  more  common  in  Vespasiao'ls  age  than  in 
thai  of  Cicero  and  Augustus.     Quintilian  also  complains 
of  the  profanation  o£  learning,  by  its  becoming  too  com- 
mon.   ^  Formerly/'  says  Juvenal,  ^^  science  was  confined 
to  Ofseece  and  Italy*     Now  the  whole  wodd  emulates 
Athens  and  Rome.     Eloquent  Gaul  has  taught  Britain^ 
knowing  in  the  laws.    Even  Thule  entertains  thoug^iti  of 
hiring  rhetoricians  for  its  instructioa  V     This  state  of 
learning  is  remarkable ;  because  Juvenal  is  himself  die  last 
at  the  Rmnan  writers  that  possessed  any  degree  of  genius. 
Those  who  succeeded  ace  valued  for  nothing  but  the  mat-^ 
ters  of.  hct  of  which  they  give  us  information.     I  hope 
djehtetconvegsioa  of  Muscovy  fto. the  study  of  the  sdencer. 
will  not  piove  a  like  prognoalic  to  die  piesent  period  of 
learning. 

Cardinal  Bentivog^  give8-.the  preference  to  die  north- 
tm  nations  above  the  sondKva  with  r^ard  to  eandoub 
and  sinceri^;  andmentiansy  on  theonehand|  the  Spaniavds 
and  Iftianfs  aai^  on  the  other,  the  Eloningsiuid  Gfer- 

....  •./■  '^^•^T  T™rr  !ii  »; 

Stoicuty  antiqui  praMertim  ^rtate  MeteUi  ? ' 

Nunc  totut  GnUsy  ndstns^e  babet  orbis  Atbeau. 

GaiHa  cctttidSoor  doemt  ftconda  BritisBbs  : 

De  conducendo  loquHar  jam  rfaetore  Thule.*'     Sat.  15. 
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mmns.  But  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  thb  has  happened  by 
accident  The  ancient  Romans  seem  to  have  been  a  can- 
did, sincere  pec^e,  as  are  the  modem  Tnrks.  But  if  we 
mni^  needs  sappose,  that  this  event  has  arisen  fitmi  fixed 
caoaes^  we  nay  only  cnnchide  firom  it,  that  all  extremes  are 
1^  to  concur,  and  are  commonly  attended  witk  the  same 
consequences*  Treachery  is  the  usual  concomitant  of  ig- 
norance and  barbarism ;  and  if  civilized  nations  ever  em- 
brace subtle  and  crooked  politics,  it  is  from  an  excess  of 
refinement,  which  makes  than  disdain  the  plain  direct  path 
to  power  and  glory. 

Most  conquests  have  gone  from  north  to  south ;  and  it 
has  hence  been  inferred,  that  the  northern  nations  possess 
a  siqperior  degree  of  courage  and  ferpciQr :  But  it  would 
have  been  juster  to  have  said,  that  most  conquests  aremade 
by^verty  and  want,  upon  plenty  and  riches.  The  Sara- 
cens, leaving  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  carried  their  conqoasts 
northwards  upcm  all  the  fertile  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire;  and  met  the  Turks  half  way,  who  were  coming 
southwards  bom  the  deserts  of  Tartary. 

An  eminimt  writer  *  has  remarked,  that  all  courageous 
animals  are  also  carnivorous,  and  that  greater  courage  is 
to  be  expected  in  a  people,  such  as  the  English,  whoeefood 
is  strong  and  hearty,  than  in  the  half-starved  commonalty 
of  other  countries.  But  the  Swedes,  notwithstanding  their 
disadvantages  in  this  particular,  are  not  inferior,  in  martial 
courage,  to  any  nation  that  ever  was  in  the  workL 

In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  courage,  of  all  national 
qualities,  is  the  most  precarious;  because  it  is  exerted  only 
at  intervals,  and  by  a  few  in  every  nation;  whereas  indus- 
try, knowledge,  civilly,  may  be  of  constant  and  universal 
use,  and  for  several  ages  may  become  habitual  to  the  whole 

•  Sir  waHam  Tfiii|plt'a  Account  of  the  KcUMrlaiub. 
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pcopir.     If  courage  be  preserved,  it  mutt  be  by  di8cq>line» 
csample^  and  ofmiioii.    The  tenth  legioD  of  Cesar,  and 
die  regimeiit  of  Pkardy  in  France,  were  Ibnned  pramis* 
aaomtij  ftom  among  Ae  ckiacna;  but  hacvii^  onoe 
otion,  Aat  thqr  were  die  besttioopa  in  the 
lUa  yery  opinion  really  made  them  snch. 
As  m  proof  how  much  courage  depends  on  opinion,  we 
obaenre^  that,  of  the  two  chief  tribes  of  the  Gredcs, 
dw  Sonans  and  lonians,  the  former  were  always  esteem- 
ed, and  always  ^ypeared  more  brave  and  manly  than  die 
latter;  though  the  colonies  of  both  the  tribes  were  inter- 
ycricd  and  intermingled  throughout  all  the  extent  of 
Gr«eoe^  die  Lesser  Asia,  Sicily,  Itaty,  and  the  islands  of 
dbe  ^S^ean  sea.    The  Athenians  were  the  only  lonians 
had  any  reputation  for  valour  or  military  achieve- 
i;  though  even  these  were  deemed  inferior  to  the  La^ 
eadeoionians,  the  bravest  of  the  Dorians. 

The  only  observation,  with  regard  to  the  difference  of 
men  in  diffisrent  dimates^  on  which  we  can  rest  any  wei^t, 
is  the  vulgar  one,  that  people  in  the  northern  regions  have 
m  greater  indinatidn  to  strong  liquors,  and  those  in  the 
aoutkem  to  love  and  women.  One  can  assign  a  very  pn>- 
baUe  pk^tical  cause  for  this  difference.  Wine  and  distill- 
ed waters  warm  the  frozen  blood  in  the  colder  climates, 
and  fiNtify  men  agiunst  the  injuries  of  the  weather:  As  the 
gaual  heat  of  the  sun,  in  the  countries  eiq>06ed  to  his 
beams,  inflames  the  blood  and  exalts  the  passion  betwem 

Perhaps,  Uxs  die  matter  may  be  accounted  for  by  Mora/ 
causes.  All  strong  liquors  are  rarer  in  the  north,  and  con- 
sequendy  are  more  coveted.    Diodorus  Siculus  *  tells  us. 


*  lifak  ▼.  ne  mne  mtfaor  itcribcs  tadtamity  to  thai  people ;  «  now  proof 
that  national  chafacfri  flMy  altar  Tery  mucfa.     Tadtvmity,  as  a  national 
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that  the  Q&uls  to  his  time  were  great  drunkards,  and  miich 
addicted  to  wine;  chiefly,  I  suppose,  from  its  raritj  and 
nO¥dl^..  On  theother  hand,  the  heat  in  the  southern  di* 
mates,  obliging  men  and  women  to  go  half  naked,  thmby. 
rendevs  their  frequent  commerce  more  dangerou%  and  in* 
flames  their  mutual  passion.  This  makes  porents  and  hus- 
bands more  jealous  and  reserved ;  which  still  farth^  in- 
flaaaes  die  passion.  Not  to  mention,  that  as  women  ri» 
pen  sootier  in  the  southern  regions,  it  is  necessary  to  ob* 
senre  greater  jealousy  and  care  in  their  educatmn;  it  be» 
ing  evident  that  a  girl  of  twelve  cannot  possess  equal  di»- 
cpetion  to  govern  this  passion,  with  one  that  feels  not  ita 
violence  till  she  be  neventeen  or  eighteen.^  Nothing  ao> 
much  eneowrages  the  passion  of  love  as  ease  and  leisure^ 
OP  is  mcnre  destructive  to  it  than  industry  and  l^ard  labomr; 
and  as  the  necessities  of  men  are  evidently  Stwkr  in  A» 
warm  climates  than  in  the  cold  ones,  this  circumstanee  m^ 
lone  may  make  a  considerable  diffisrence  between  them. 

But  perhaps  the  fact  is  doubtful,  that  nature  has,  either 
from  moral  or  phjrsical  causes,  distributed  their  respectivis 
inclination  to  the  different  climates.  The  ancient  Grrecks, 
thou^  bom  in  a  warm  climate,  seem  to  have  been  much 
addicted  to  the  bottle ;  nor  were  their  parties  of  pleasure 
any  thing  but  matches  of  drinking  among  men,  who  pass- 
ed their  time  altogether  apart  from  the  fair.  Yet  when 
Alexander  led  the  Greeks  into  Persia,  a  still  more  sootfap 
em  climate,  they  multiplied  their  debauches  of  this  kind, 
in  imitation  of  the  Persian  manners  *.  So  honourable  was 
the  character  of 'a-dmnkard  among  the  Persians,  that  Cy- 

characipTi  impU«t  untocUblciicn.     AriatoUe,  in  hit  Politics,  book  ii.  cap.  S* 
•Ayt,  thtt  the  dftult  sre  th«  only  warlike  nation  who  arc  negligent  of  women. 

*  Bufyhnii  tnotlMtf  in  vMimii  et  qum  tbriitaitm  itptuniur,  ^vst  mni. 
Qonrt.  Cvi.  U5.  ▼.  cap.  1. 
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^rm  the  }i^Uii|;far,  soliciting  the  siober Xacedemotuaiius  Tor 
fOf^ftavur  'itgftiH^t;  h^  brother  Artaxerxes,  claimii  it  dueflyoii 
fl9pi|^i^9^  fcis  ^Mperior  end^wta^t^  2^  AM>];ei  Y^Wrayia; 
lpon»  boi:HitifuI,  and  a  b^^iter  driok^  ^  I>a]&iiS;Hy3t«a|^ 
ipft^  it  be  iiui^ribed  on  KU  tomb^^lODe,^  aitsoogri^  othju 
irimie^  mil  priitcely  quaUties»  that .  qq  one  eoMJbd!  bear .  & 
g^peatjef  ^ijliaitfity.  of  liquor.    Yoml  mjEiy.  obtaia  aay  tl^nig  of 
ti^Nf^pNm  by  oflfering  them  strong  drink;  andmayeawly 
IH^^mi)  walh  th^sm.  to  ^,  not  only  their  children,  but  their 
m^  and  itustrc^sies,  for  a  cask  of  brandy*  In  Ftanceaod 
J(Mly  few  driak  {We  vine,  except  in  the  greatest  hei|t8  of 
J  add,  indeed,  it  is  then  ahnost.as  necessary,  iaort- 
recniit  the  spitr^^  eraporated  by  heat,  as  it  i^  sa 
SmffitBfh  during  the  winter,  in  order  to.  war^the  hadsas 
congealed  by  the  rigour  of  the  skason.    H  joiloo^btf  na- 
gaided  as  a  proof  of  an  amorous  disposition,  no  people 
irere  more  jealous  than  the  Muscovites,  before  their  com- 
mimicati<m  with  Europe  had  somewhat  altered  their  man- 
ners in  this  particular. 

Bot  supposing  the  fact  true,  that  nature,  by  physical 
principles,  has  r^ularly  distributed  these  two  passions,  the 
one  to  the  northern,  the  other  to  the  southern  regions;  we 
can  only  infer,  that  the  climate  may  affect  the  grosser  and 
more  bodily  organs  of  our  frame,  not  that  it  can  work  on 
diose  finer  organs,  on  which  the  operations  of  the  mind 
and  understanding  depend.  And  this  is  agreeable  to  the 
analogy  of  nature.  The  races  of  animals  never  degenerate 
when  careiully  attended  to ;  and  horses,  in  particular,  al- 
ways show  their  blood  in  their  shape,  spirit,  and  swiftness: 
But  a  coxcomb  may  beget  a  philosopher ;  as  a  man  of  vir- 
tue may  leave  a  worthless  progeny. 

*■  Plut.  Symp.  lib.  i.  quest,  4. 
VOL.  I.  P 
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I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing,  that  thougli 
the  passion  for  liquor  be  more  brutal  and  debasing  than 
love,  which,  when  properly  managed,  is  the  source  of  all 
politeness  and  refinement;  yet  this  gives  not  so  great  an 
advantage  to  the  southern  climates,  as  we  may  be  apt,  at 
first  sight,  to  imagine*  When  love  goes  b^ond  a  certain 
pitch,  it  renders  men  jealous,  and  cuts  off  the  free  inter- 
course between  the  sexes,  on  which  the  politeness  of  a  na* 
tion  will  commonly  much  depend.  And  if  we  would  sub- 
tilise and  refine  up<m  this  point,  we  might  observe,  that 
the  people,  in  very  temperate  climates,  are  the  most  like- 
ly  to  attain  all  sorts  of  improvement;  their  blood  not  be- 
ing so  inflamed  as  to  render  them  jealous,  and  yet  being 
warm  enough  to  make  them  set  a  due  value  on  the  diams 
and  endowments  of  the  iair  sex. 
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It  seems  an  muicocHiiitable  pleesiire»  wfaidi  the  gpecUtorg 
of  m  ipeil-wiittai  tragedy  recrive  firom  sonow,  terror,  aii- 
xie^  aid  other  pessioiis  that  are  in  themsdres  disagree- 
aUe  and  imeasjr.    The  more  they  are  toadied  and  afict* 
ed^  die  nH»e  are  they  delighted  with  the  spectade;  and  as 
sooD  as  the  uneasy  passions  cease  to  operate,  the  piece  b 
at  an  end.    One  scene  of  full  joy  and  ccmtentment  and  se« 
cnri^  is  die  utmost  that  any  composition  of  this  Innd  can 
bear ;  and  it  is  sure  always  to  be  the  concluding  one.     If 
is  die  texture  of  the  piece,  there  be  interwoven  any  scenes 
of  satis&ction,  they  affi^rd  only  faint  gleams  of  pleasure, 
which  are  thrown  in  by  way  of  variety,  and  in  order  to 
plonge  the  actors  into  deeper  distress  by  means  of  that 
contrast  and  disapp<»ntmenL     The  whole  art  of  the  poet  is 
emidoyed,  in  rou^g  and  supporting  the  compassion  and 
iadigoation,  the  anxiety  and  resentment,  of  his  audience. 
They  are  pleased  in  proportion  as  they  are  afflicted,  and 
never  are  so  happy  as  when  they  employ  tears,  sobs,  and 
cries,  to  give  vent  to  their  sorrow,  and  relieve  their  heart 
swoln  with  the  tenderest  sympathy  and  compassion. 

The  few  critics  who  have  had  some  tincture  oF  philoso- 
phy, have  remarked  this  singular  phenomenon,  and  have 
oodeavonred  to  account  for  it. 

?2 
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L'Abbe  Dubos,  in  his  reflections  on  poetry  and  painC^ 
ingj  asserts,  tliat  nothing  is  in  general  so  disagreeable  to 
the  mind  as  the  languid,  listless  state  of  indolence,  into 
which  it  falls  upon  the  removal  of  all  passion  and  occupa^ 
tion.  To  get  rid  of  lliis  painfiil  situation,  it  seeks  every 
amusement  and  pursuit ;  business,  gaming  shows,  execu* 
lions ;  whatever  will  rouse  the  passions  and  take  its  atten- 
tion from  itself.  No  matter  what  the  passion  is ;  let  it  be 
disagreeable,  afflicting,  melaneholy,  disordered;  it  is  still 
better  than  that  insipid  languor,  which  arises  from  perfect 

^it^is^y^B^s^^i^^tt^Bi^  asbeiiig^  al 

l^s^kh  pHTls  pajLisfiEi^^ry.  Yoi^  may  observe,  wliea  ttiere 
arfti99!vef^  tablif^  pf  gaffMMgs  that  all  the  compa^y^fwi  to 
tlMi«rW^M^  ^^  d^pciil  pl^y  is,  even  thoipgli  t^y  6i\d 
m^  t^Mfre  tli?  l>es(  play^yst  The  view»  off  at  leaat,  ii»i^ 
natiopi^  ^f  Uigh  paasioil^  arising  ft^m  great  loss,  or  gafaif 
afff^tf  tj^j$  sp0ctat9r  by  symp^tl^,  ^ves  him  som^  touches^ 
df^thq  si^me  papsions,  and  sieves  bim  for  a  momentary  eiH 
t^rlmnmiQnt  It  makes  tbe  time  pass  the  easier  with  Uubv 
apd  is  some  relief  to  that  oppression,  under  which  mea 
comiAMly  labour,  when  left  entirely  to  their  own  thoughts 
and  m^ditations^ 

;  We  find  that  common  Kars  always  magnify,  in  their  nar* 
rMionp^  all  kinds  of  danger,  pain,  distress^  sickness,  deaths, 
murders,  and  cruelties;  as  well  as  joy,  beauty,  mirth,  and 
B|ag|iificeoce«  It  is  an  absurd  secret,  which  they  have  for 
jiWu^ing  theif  company,  fixing  their  attention,  and  attacb* 
ipg  them  to  such  marvellous  relations,  by  the  passions  and 
emotioM  which  thqr  excite. 

.  There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  in  applying  to  the  pre- 
atnk  subject,  in  its  full  extent,  this  solution,  however  in- 
genious and  satisfactory  it  may  appear.     It  is  certain,  tbaft 
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itiject.  of  distress,  wkkb  pleases  in  «  triigtgd^, 
^em.'it  rettltf  «et  before  te^^  would  grre  the  nioBtinlfb^iM 
voeasinesB;  diough  ft  be  then  the  moist  elfebboal  cim  tb 
languor  and  kidolence.  Monsieur  Fofeitenelle  ieuais  lb 
jMMe  been  sensible  ef  diis  difficalty ;  and  aceordingty  ;itt- 
tenq)ts  another  solution  of  tbe  phenomenon;  atleastlniik^ 
mqnt  addition  to  the  theooy  above  mentioned  ?w.  i  ^' 
'  *^  llfemmre  BMd  pain,^'<says  he^  ^  whicfa  are  tw^  senei- 
^  ineots  m  different  m  (JheaoBehpieB}  diftr  not  Jtso  mtidi  m 
^  thttir  ciiose.  From  -tbe  instance  of  tidchng,  it  BfipetMf 
^  tbfljt  the  movement  <^  pleasure,  pnshed  a  little  "loo  &if 
^  beoomes  pain;  and  that  the  movement  of  pahi,  aUttie 
^  sioderate,  becomes  pleasure.  Ifeoce  it  p#oceeds^  thte 
^  diere  is  such  a  thing  as  a  sorrow,  90&  and  agreeable;: 
**  It  is  a  pain  weakened  and  diminished*  The  heart  liioos 
^  naturally  to  be  moved  and  affiictedr  Melandioly  pb- 
^  joctS'suit  it,  and  even  disastroiK  and  sorrowful,  provided 
^  they  are  softened  by  some  circumstanoe.  It  is  certain, 
^  that,  on  the  theatre,  the  representation  has  always  the 
'^ed^t  of  reality;  yet  it  has  not  altogether  that  effect. 
^  However  we  may  be  hurried  away  by  the  qjectaciej; 
^  whatever  donnnion  die  senses  and  imagination'  may 
^  nsurp  over  the  reason,  there  still  lurks  at  the  bottom  m 
^  certain  idea  of  falsehood  in  the  whole  <tf  what  we 'see. 
^  Tlus  idea,  though  weak  and  disguised,  sufiices  ta  dim*- 
^  nish  the  pain  which  we  sutbr  from  the  misfbrtaniSs  of 
^  those  whom  we  lore,  and  to  reduce  that  affliction  tosadk 
^  a  pitdi  as  converts  it  into  a  jdeasure.  WeweepibrllK 
^  misfortune  of  a  hero,  to  whom  we  ar6  attached*  In  the 
**  same  instant  we  comfort  ourselves,  by  reflecting,  that  it 
^  is  nodiing  but  a  fiction :  And  it  is  precisely  that  mix^ 

*  RrScctiofis  sur  la  Poetiiiiir.  $  36^ 
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^  ture  of  sentiinents,  which  compoMS  ati  agreeibk  wonow^ 
*^  mnd  tears  that  delight  ui.  But  as  that  afflictioii,  which 
^  is  caused  by  exterior  and  sensible  objects,  is  stronger 
^  than  the  consolation  which  arises  from  an  internal  re^ 
^  flection,  they  are  the  effects  and  symptoms  of  sorrow, 
*^  that  ought  to  predominate  in  the  composition.^ 

This  solution  seems  just  and  convincing ;  but  perhaps 
it  wants  still  some  new  addition,  in  order  to  nudce  it  an- 
swer fully  the  phenomenon  which  we  here  examine.  All 
the  passions,  excited  by  eloquence,  are  agreeable  in  the 
highest  degree,  as  well  as  those  which  are  moved  by  paint- 
ing and  the  theatre.  The  Epilogues  of  Cicero  are,  on 
this  account  chiefly,  the  delight  of  every  reader  of  taste; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  read  some  of  them  without  the  deqiest 
sympathy  and  sont>w.  His  merit  as  an  orator,  no  doubt, 
depends  much  on  his  success  in  this  particular.  When 
he  had  raised  tears  in  his  judges  and  all  his  audience,  they 
were  then  the  most  highly  delighted,  and  expressed  the 
greatest  satisfaction  with  the  pleader.  The  pathetic  de- 
scription of  the  butchery,  made  by  Verres  of  the  Sicilian 
captains,  is  a  masterpiece  of  this  kind :  But  I  believe  none 
will  affirm,  that  the  being  present  at  a  melancholy  scene 
of  that  nature  would  afford  any  entertainment  Neither 
is  the  sorrow  here  softened  by  fiction  ;  for  the  audience 
were  convinced  ofthe  reality  of  every  circumstance.  What 
is  it,  then,  which  in  this  case  raises  a  pleasure  from  the 
bosom  of  uneasiness,  so  to  speak ;  and  a  pleasure,  which 
still  retains  all  the  features  and  outward  symptoms  of  dis- 
tress and  sorrow  ? 

I  answer :  This  extraordinary  effect  proceeds  from  that 
very  eloquence,  with  which  the  melancholy  scene  is  repre- 
sented. The  genius  required  to  paint  objects  in  a  lively 
manner,  the  art  employed  in  collecting  nil  the  patheiic 
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cifcmnsfimcf%  the  judgment  diq^layed  in  disposing  them  ; 
tbe  ezerdscy  I  say,  of  these  noble  talentSi  together  with 
<he  fiwrce  of  eiquression  and  beauty  of  oratorial  numbers, 
diffuse  the  highest  satisfaction  on  the  audience,  and  excite 
the  most  delightful  movements.  By  this  means,  the  mi^ 
fiasiness  of  the  melancholy  passions  is  not  only  overpower- 
ed and  efl&ced  by  something  stronger  of  aa  opposite  kind; 
but  the  whole  impulse  of  those  passions  is  converted  into 
plbasure^  and  swells  the  delight  which  the  eloquence  raises 
in  us.  The  same  force  of  oratory^  employed  on  an  unin- 
teresting subject,  would  not  please  half  so  much,  or  rather 
would  appear  altogether  ridiculous ;  and  the  mind,  being 
I^  in  absolute  calmness  and  indifference,  would  relish 
mme  of  those  beauties  of  imagination  or  expression,  which, 
if  jollied  to  passion,  give  it  such  exquisite  entertainment 
The  impulse  or  vehemence,  arising  from  sorrow,  compas- 
sion, indignation,  receives  a  new  direction  from  the  senti- 
ments of  beauty.  The  latter,  being  the  predominant  mo- 
tion, seize  the  whole  mind,  and  convert  the  former  into 
themselves,  at  least  tincture  them  so  strongly  as  totally  to 
alter  their  nature.  And  the  soul  being,  at  the  same  time, 
roused  by  passion,  and  charmed  by  eloquence,  feels  on  the 
whole  a  strong  movement,  which  is  altogether  delightfuL 
The  same  principle  takes  place  in  tragedy;  with  this 
udditi^^j  that  tragedy  is  an  imitation;  and  imitation  is 
always  of  itself  agreeable.  This  circumstance  serves  still 
farther  to  smooth  the  motions  of  passion,  and  convert  the 
whole  feeling  into  one  uniform  and  strong  enjoyment. 
Objects  of  the  greatest  terror  and  distress  please  in  paint- 
ing, and  please  more  than  the  most  beautiful  objects  that, 
appear  calm  and  indifferent '.     The  affectioi},  rousing  the 

•  See  NoTJi  [N.] 
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Qnnd^eaKdtes  a  large  stock  df  i^iiit  and.  Yelfemence ;  wliich 
ii:fiii  tritisforqi^d  inta  {Pleasure  by  the.  force  of  the  pre- 
vailing mcfvement.  It  is  tfaus^he  fietioii  of  tragedy  aoftea^ 
the  padsion  fay  an  infiision  Df  a  tie^  feeling,  nclt  merdy  by 
weakehi^g  or  dioiifaishing.  the  sorrow.  You  niay  by  de- 
grees weaken  a  real  sorrow,  till  it  totally  disi4>pears;  yet 
iik  nobe  of  .its  grafdations  will  it  ever  give  pleaibrle ;  ex^ 
ospt,'perhfi|9Sy  by  acddMt,  to  a  man  MOik  ander  lethargic 
indc^enee,  whbm  it  i^onses  from  that  langiiid  state. 
-  To  eonfinb  tbik  theory,  it  will  be  silScient  to  produce 
othbr  instances,  whlsre  the  4nibordinate  movement  is  con- 
tetted  tiico  the  predDmuiant,  and  giyes  force  to  it,  though 
elf  4l  diflerenC,  and  even  toa^times  though  of  a  contrary 
sAfore. 

Novdtjr  naturally  rouses  ilie  mind,  and  attiracts  oar  at-^ 
tention ;  and  the  movements  whidi  it  causes  are  always 
converted  into  any  passion  belonging  to  the  ol^ect,  imd 
join  their  force  to  it  Whether  an  eventexcite  joy  or  sor- 
row, pride  or  shame,  anger  or  good- will,  it  is  sure  to  pro- 
duce a  stronger  afiection,  when  new  or  unusual.  And 
though  novelty  of  itself  be  agreeable,  it  fortifies  the  pain- 
ful, as  well  as  agreeable  passions. 

Had  you  any  intention  to  move  a  person  extremdy  by 
the  narratk>n  of  any  event,  the  best  method  of  increasing 
its  effect  would  be  artfully  to  delay  informing  him  ef  it, 
and  first  to  excite  his  curiosity  and  impatience  before  you 
let  him  into  the  secret  This  is  the  artifice  practised  by 
lago  in  the  famous  scene  of  Shakespeare ;  and  every  spec- 
tator is  sensible,  that  Othello's  jealousy  acquires  additional 
force  from  his  preceding  impatience,  and  that  the  subor- 
dinate passion  is  here  readily  transformed  into  the  predo- 
minant one. 

Difficulties  increase  passions  of  every   kind ;  and  by 
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rOQ$|Dgoor  attention,  and  exciting  our  active  powers,  they 

produce  an  emotion,  which  nourishes  the  prevailing  affec*> 

turn. 

■    Parents  commonly  love  that  child  most  whose  sickly,  in<< 

firm  firame  of  body,  has  occasioned  them  the  greatest  pains, 

troulile,  nod  an^ty,  in  rearing  him.     Ttie  agreeable  sen^ 

tnlheitt  erf  afiection  here  acquires  force  from  sentiments  of 


*  Nothing  endears  so  much  a  friend  as  sorrow  for  his 
deMiik  The  pleasure  of  his  company  has  not  so  powerful 
aft  influence. 

Jeakmsy  b  a  painful  passion ;  yet  without  some  share 
df  it^  the  agreeable  affection  of  love  has  difficulty  to  sub- 
sist in  its  full  force  and  violence.  Absence  is  also  a  great 
tonrce  of  complaint  among  lovers,  and  gives  them  the 
greatest  uneasiness :  Yet  nothingis  more  favourable  to  their 
motnal  passion  than  short  intervals  of  that  kind.  And  if 
long  intervals  often  prove  fatal,  it  is  only  because,  through 
time^  men  are  accustomed  to  them,  and  they  cease  to  give 
uneasiness.  Jealousy  and  absence  in  love  compose  the 
Mcepiccante  of  the  Italians,  which  they  suppose  so  essen- 
tial to  all  pleasure. 

There  is  a  fine  observation  of  the  elder  Pliny,  which  il- 
lustrates the  principle  here  insisted  on.  ^^  It  is  very  re- 
maifaible^'*  says  he,  ^^  that  the  la&t  works  of  celebrated  ar- 
tists, which  they  lefl  imperfect,  are  always  the  most  prized^ 
such  as  the  Iris  of  Aristides,  the  TVndarides  of  Nico-* 
machus,  the  Medea  of  Timomachus,  and  the  Venus  of 
Apelles.  These  are  valued  even  above  their  finished  pro- 
ductions. The  broken  lineaments  of  the  piece,  and  the 
half-formed  idea  of  the  painter,  are  carefully  studied  ;  and 
our  very  grief  for  tliat  curious  hand,  which  had  been  stop- 
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ped  by  death,  is  an  additional  increase  to  our  pi 
sure  »." 

These  instances  (and  many  more  might  be  collected) 
sufficient  to  affi>rd  us  some  insight  into  the  analogy  of  na- 
turci  and  to  show  us,  that  the  pleasure  which  poets,  ora- 
tory and  musicians  give  us,  by  exciting  grie^  sorrow,  in* 
dignation,  compassion,  is  not  so  extraordinary  or  para- 
doxical as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear.  The  force  of  ima- 
gination, the  energy  of  expression,  the  power  of  numbers, 
the  charms  of  imitation ;  all  these  are  naturally,  of  them- 
selves, delightful  to  the  mind :  And  when  the  object  pre- 
sented lays  also  hold  of  some  affection,  the  pleasure  still 
rises  upon  us,  by  the  conversion  of  this  subordinate 
movement  into  that  which  is  predominant.  The  passion, 
though  perhaps  naturally,  and  when  excited  by  the  simple 
appearance  of  a  real  object,  it  may  be  painful ;  yet  is  so 
smoothed,  and  softened,  and  mollified,  when  raised  by  the 
finer  arts,  that  it  afibrds  the  highest  entertainment. 

To  confirm  this  reasoning,  we  may  observe,  that  if  the 
movements  of  the  imagination  be  not  predominant  above 
those  of  the  passion,  a  contrary  efiect  follows ;  and  the 
former,  being  now  subordinate,  is  converted  into  the  lat- 
ter, and  still  farther  increases  tlie  pain  and  affliction  of  the 
sufieren 

Who  could  ever  think  of  it  as  a  good  expedient  for  com- 
forting an  afflicted  parent,  to  exaggerate,  with  all  the  force 
of  elocution,  the  irreparable  loss  which  he  has  met  with  by 

*  Illud  TcrD  pcfquam  rarum  ac  memoria  dignum,  etUm  tupreoui  opera 
aitiScum,  imperfoctaaque  tabulaa,  fucut*  Iain  Arittidis,  TrnnAtnoAt  Nico- 
machi,  Midiam  Timomachi,  ct  quam  diximus  VawKaBM  Apellis  ni  majori 
admlratione  esse  quam  perfecta.  Quippe  in  lis  lineamenta  reliqua,  ipawfue 
cofitaliones  artiSrum  spcciantur,  atque  in  Unocinio  conmendationta  dolor 
est  manus.  cum  id  agcret,  exUncUe.     Lib.  xxxv,  cap.  1 1. 
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Aadn&ofa  bvoiinte  diild?  The  more  power  of  iiD»* 
gi— liiw  aod  expressioD  yoa  here  emplOT,  the  more  yon 
JBcrase  Ub  despair  and  afflictkn. 

The  dume,  coafoaon,  and  terror  <£  Vcrres,  no  doob^ 
loie  in  prapoitioa  to  die  noUe  eloqnoice  and  Tcbemence 
rfCSoero:  So  also  did  his  pain  and  nneasiness.  Tliese 
r  paiMona  were  too  stnmg  (or  the  pleasure  arisii^ 
soT elocution;  and <q>erated,  thou^ from 
Aenne  princti^  3^  in  a  ctrntraiy  mamier,  to  the  sjio- 
pMky,  coaip«s«<Mi,  and  indlgnatioD  of  the  audience. 

Lofd  Qarcndaa,  when  he  approaches  towards  the  ca- 
lliinihi  oT  the  royal  party,  supposes  that  his  narration 
^natdien  become  infiaitdy disagreeable;  and  he  hurries 
ofer  the  kii^s  death  without  giving  us  one  circmnstance 
«f  iL  He  considers  it  as  too  horrid  a  scene  to  be  cod- 
li  ■|ilali  il  with  any  satis&ctitm,  or  even  withoat  the  utmost 
p^  sod  arersitm.  He  himself  as  well  oc  the  readers  of 
that  age,  were  too  deeply  concerned  in  the  events,  and  felt 
«  pain  from  subjects,  which  an  historian  and  a  reader  of 
another  age  would  regard  as  the  most  pathetic  and  most 
mterestiiig,  and,  by  consequence,  the  most  agreeable. 

An  actioo,  represented  in  tragedy,  may  be  too  bloody 
and  atrocious.  It  may  excite  such  movements  of  horror  as 
will  not  soflen  into  pleasure ;  and  the  greatest  energy  of 
eqnessioa,  bestowed  on  descriptions  of  that  nature,  serves 
only  to  augment  our  uneasiness.  Such  is  that  actioo  repre- 
•aited  in  the  AmbUioiM  Sbpmotker,  where  a  venerable 
old  man,  raised  to  the  bei^t  of  fury  and  despair,  rushes 
gainst  a  pillar,  and,  striking  his  head  upon  it,  besmears 
H  aU  over  with  mingled  brains  and  gore.  The  English 
ikeatre  abounds  too  much  with  such  shocking  images. 

£ven  the  common  sentiments  of  cmnpassion  require  to 
be  softened  by  some  agreeable  aflettion,  in  order  to  give 
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a  thorough  satisfaction  to  the  audience.  The  mei^e  safier<« 
ing  of  plaintive  virtue,  under  the  triumphant  tyranny  and 
oppression  of  vice,  forms  a  disagreeable  spectade,  and  is 
carefully  avoided  by  all  masters  of  the  dranuu  In  order 
to  dismiss  the  audience  with  entire  satisfactioa  and  coii« 
tentment,  the  virtue  must  either  (Convert  itself  into  a  naUo 
courageous  despair,  or  the  vice  receive  its  prop^  puniali<» 
ment. 

Most  painters  appear  in  this  light  to  have  been  very  un-« 
happy  in  their  subjects.  As  they  wrought  much  for  diurches 
and  convents,  they  have  chiefly  represented  such  horrible 
subjects  as  crucifixions  and  martyrdoms,  Where  tiothii^ 
appears  but  tortures,  wounds,  executions,  and  passive  sui^ 
fering,  without  any  action  or  affection.  When  die^  tuni^ 
ed  their  pencil  from  this  ghastly  mythology,  they  hM  com-t 
monly  recourse  to  Ovid,  whose  fictions,  though  passionalQ 
and  agreeable,  are  scarcely  natural  or  probable  enough  for 
painting. 

The  same  inversion  of  that  principle,  which  is  here  in- 
sisted on,  displays  itself  in  common  life,  as  in  the  effects  of 
oratory  and  poetry.  Raise  so  the  subordinate  passion  that 
it  becomes  the  predominant,  it  swallows  up  that  affection 
which  it  before  nourished  and  increased.  Too  much  jea^ 
lousy  extinguishes  love.  Too  much  difficulty  renders  us 
indifferent :  Too  much  sickness  and  infirmiQr  disgusts  a 
selfish  and  unkind  parent 

What  so  disagreeable  as  the  dismal,  gloomy,  disastrous 
stories,  with  which  melancholy  people  entertain  their  com** 
panions  ?  The  uneasy  passion  being  there  raised  alone, 
unaccompanied  with  any  spirit,  genius,  or  eloquence,  con- 
veys a  pure  uneasiness,  and  is  attended  with  nothing  thai 
can  soften  it  into  pleasure  or  satisfaction. 


1. 


£SSAY  XXIII. 


OF  THE  STANDARD  Of  TASTE. 


T 


HB  great  variety  of  Taste,  as  well  as  of  opinion,  which 
prevails  in  the  world,  is  too  obvious  not  to  have  fallen  un- 
4i^  every  one's  observation.  Men  of  the  most  confined 
knowledge  are  able  to  remark  a  difference  of  taste  in  the 
Barrow  circle  of  their  acquaintance,  even  where  the  per^ 
sons  have  been  educated  under  the  same  government,  and 
^ve  early  imbibed  the  same  prejudices.  But  those,  who 
can  enlarge  their  view  lo  contemplate  distant  nations  and 
r^iiot^  >ge%  are  still  more  surprised  at  the  great  inconsis- 
tence and  contrariety.  We  are  apt  to  call  barbarous  what>- 
ey^  departs  widely  firom  our  own  taste  and  apprehension ; 
\/^  aooQ  find  the  epithet  of  reproach  retorted  on  us.  And 
th^  Jiighest  arrogance  and  self-conceit  is  at  last  startled, 
on  qfai^erving  an  etqual  assurance  on  all  sides,  and  scruples, 
^pudst  such  a  contest  of  sentiment,  to  pronounce,  positively 
in  itft  Qwn  favonr. 

As  ^his  variety  of  taste  is  obvious  to  the  most  careless 
inquirer ;  so  will  it  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  still 
greater  ^i  reaU^  than  in  appearance*  The  sentiments  of 
men  oA^^  differ  with  r^ard  to  beauty  and  deformity  of 
fl\  kii^%;  even  while  their  genera)  discourse  is  the  same. 
There  aiie.cert^iQ  terms  in  ^^ very  language,  which  import 
blame,  and  others  praise;  and  all  men,  wlio  use  the  same 
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tongue,  must  agree  in  their  application  of  thenu  Every 
voice  is  united  in  applauding  elegance»  propriety,  ampU- 
city,  spirit  in  writing;  and  in  blaming  fustian,  affectatioDf 
coldness,  and  a  &lse  brilliancy :  But  when  critics^  come  to 
particulars,  this  seeming  unanimiQr  vanishes;  and  it  is 
found,  that  they  had  affixed  a  very  diAsrent  meaning  to 
their  expressions.  In  all  matters  of  opinion  and  science, 
the  case  is  opposite :  The  difference  among  men  is  there 
oflener  found  to  lie  in  generals  than  in  particulars;  and  to 
be  less  in  reality  than  in  appearance.  An  explanation  of 
the  terms  commonly  ends  the  controversy ;  and  the  dispu- 
esnts  are  surprised  to  find,  that  they  had  been  quarrelling^ 
while  at  bottom  they  agreed  in  their  judgment 

Those  who  found  morality  on  sentiment,  more  than  on 
reason,  are  inclined  to  comprehend  ethics  under  the  for* 
mer  observation,  and  to  maintain,  that,  in  all  qaesdooM- 
which  regard  conduct  and  manners,  the  difference  among 
men  is  really  greater  than  at  first  sight  it  appears.  It  is 
indeed  obvious,  that  writers  of  all  nations  and  all  ages  con* 
cur  in  applauding  justice,  humanity,  magnanimity,  pru- 
dence, veracity;  and  in  blaming  the  opposite  qualities. 
Even  poets  and  other  authors,  whose  compositions  are 
chiefly  calculated  to  please  the  imagination,  are  yet  founds 
from  Homer  down  toFenelon,  to  inculcate  the  same  moral 
precepts,  and  to  bestow  their  applause  and  blame  on  the 
same  virtues  and  vices.  This  great  unanimity  is  usually 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  plain  reason ;  which,  in  all 
these  cases,  maintains  similar  sentiments  in  all  men,  and 
prevents  those  controversies,  to  which  the  abstract  sciences 
are  so  much  exposed.  So  far  as  the  unanimity  is  real,  thii 
account  may  be  admitted  as  satisfactory:  But  we  must  also 
allow,  that  some  part  of  the  seeming  harmony  in  morab 
may  be  accounted  for  f/om  the  very  nature  of  langu^^e. 
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The  word  mfMC^  with  its  equivalent  in  every  tongue,  im- 
plies praise;  as  that  otvice  does  blame :  And  no  man,  with- 
tiie  iBOSt  obvious  and  grossest  impn^riety,  could  affix 
to  a  terniy  which  in  general  acceptation  is  under- 
atood  wk  a  good  sense;  or  bestow  applause,  where  the 
Teqnifesdisq>ptobation.  Homer's  general  precepts, 
he  ddivers  any  such,  will  never  be  controverted; 
ImiC  it  is  <ibvious,  that,  when  he  draws  particular  pictures 
€f  ■aBDCffs^  and  represents  heroism  in  Achilles,  and  pru- 
denee  in  Ulysses,  he  intermixes  a  much  greater  degree  of 
ftiuuij  in  tbefinrmer,  and  (rf*  cunning  and  fraud  in  the  lat- 
tery dMyiFendmi  would  admit  oC  The  sage  Ulysses  in  the 
Greek  poet  seems  to  delight  in  liesand  fictions,  and  often 
caiploys  them  without  any  necessityor  even  advantage:  But 
scmpnlons  son,  in  the  French  epic  writer,  ea^Nv 
to  the  most  imminent  perils,  rather  than  depart 
the  most  exact  line  of  truth  and  veraci^. 

and  Mlowers  of  the  Alcoran  insist  oo  the 
moral  precepts  interspersed  through  that  wild 
afasard  perfbrmance.  But  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that 
she  Arabic  words,  whidi  correspond  to  the  English,  equity, 
jmAsitf  teMipeiauce,  meeknesft,  chari^,  were  such  as,  (ram 
she  timilant  use  of  that  tongae,  mnstalw^s  be  taken  ina 
^mmI  sense:  and  it  would  have  argued  the  greatest  igno- 
of  morals,  but  of  language^  to  have  mmtioned 
with  aay  epithets,  besides  those  of  appbuBeaadap- 
But  would  we  know,  whether  the  pietcaded 
piuphff  had  reidiy  attained  a  just  sentimeat  of  morals^ 
let  as  attend  to  hb  narration  ;  and  we  shall  soon  find, 
ifcaS  he  boCDws  praise  on  such  instaices  of  treadierj,  ia- 
haaBanity,  cruelty,  revenge,  btgotiy,  as  are  utterly  aKoas- 
patiUe  with  cifiEigJ  society.  No  steady  raie  of  rij^ 
these  to  be  attended  to ;  aadefcsy; 
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<ir  praised,  so  far  only  as  it  is  benefiicial  or  hurtful  to  tlii^ 
true  belieTers. 

The  merit  of  delivering  true  general  precepts,  in  ethics 
is  indeed  very  small*  Whoever  xecQnunends  any  moral 
virtues,  really  does  no  more  tkan  is  impBed  ^i  the  terms 
ihemseives.  That  people,  vho  inventfsd  the  word  cAon^ 
jmd  used  it  in  a  good  aense^  ihcukated  more  ckariy  and 
much  more  efficaciously,  the  precept,  b^  ckiarikAky  thtm 
any  pretended  legislator  or  'p»]phet^  who  sbouU  insert 
auch  a  maxim  in  his  writings^  Of  aUlexpressioBs,  those 
•which,  together  wit^i  their  other  meaning,  imply  a  degree 
either  rfblame  or  approbation,  aire  the  least  liable  tg  be 
perverted  or  mistaken. 

It  is  natural  for  us  to  seek  a  Standard  cftadB;  a  rule, 
•by  which  the  various  sentiments  of  men  may  be  reeondkid; 
et  Ijeast,  a  decision  afforded,  confirming  one  sentiment,  aad 
condemning  another* 

There  is  a  species  of  philosophy,  which  cuts  off  all  hopes 
t)f  success  in  such  an  attempt,  and  represents  the  impossibi- 
lity of  ever  attainmg  any  standard  of  taste«  The  difierence, 
.it  b  said,  is  very  wide  between  judgment  and  sentiment. 
All  sentiment  is  right ;  because  sentiment  has  a  reference 
to  nothing  beyond  itself,  and  is  always  real,  wherever  a 
man  is  conscious  of  it.  But  all  determinations  of  the  nn- 
derstanduig  are  not  right ;  because  they  have  a  reference 
to  something  beyond  themselves,  to  wit,  real  matter  of  fact ; 
and  are  not  always  conformable  to  that  standard.  Amoi^ 
,a  thousand  different  opinions  which  different  men  may  en- 
tertain of  the  same  subject,  there  is  one,  and  but  one^  that 
•is  just  and  true;  and  the  only  difficulty  is  to  fix  and  ascer- 
tain it  On  the  contrary,  a  thousand  different  sentiments, 
excited  by  the. same  object,  are  all  right ;  because  no  sen- 
timent repvesenfs  what  is  really  in  the  object.     It  only 
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oonfiiniutT  or  reladon  between  the  object 

or  fiuiilties  of  the  mind  ;  and  if  that  con« 

really  exist,  the  sentiment  could  nerer  pos- 

faeng;     Beantr  is  no  quality  in  things  them- 

:  Is  easts  merely  in  the  mind  which  contemplate. 

cadh  mind  {lerceiTes  a  difierent  beau^.     One 

even  peroeire  deformity,  where  another  is  sen- 

y ;  and  erery  indiridnal  ongfat  to  acquiesce 

'nriwpnl,  witboot  pretending  to  regulate  those! 

To  seA  the  real  beaurr,  or  real  deformity*: 

an  inqoiiT,  as  to  pretend  to  ascertain  the 

or  real  bitter.     According  to  the  dispositioa  of 

diesame  object  may  be  both  sweet  and  bitter; 

pwtgib  has  justly  determined  it  to  be  fruitless  to 

tastes.     It  is  very  natural,  and  eren 

X,  to  extend  this  axiom  to  mental,  as  well  ais 

;  and  thus  common  sense,  which  is  so  often  at- 

wndbpihUosophy.  especially  with  the  sceptical  kind, 

ca'ioiie  instance  at  least,  to  agree  in  pronouncing 


Bka  dbonieh  thb  axiom,  by  passing  into  a  proverb, 
tta  knc  attained  the  sanction  of  common  sense ; 
m  eertaoily  a  species  of  common  sense,  which  oppo- 
iBp  ac  lease  series  to  modilV  and  restrain  it.  \llioeTer 
naert  an  equality  of  genius  and  elegance  between 
QgjB^  and  Ifiltoiu  or  Bunyan  and  Addison,  would  be 
dBOOsk^  to  defend  no  less  an  extreraganoe.  than  if  he  had 
gaamnuied  a  noIeJull  to  be  as  faigb  as  Teneiifle,  or  a 
Hod  as-  eAfleitaife  as  the  ocean.  Though  there  may  be 
fiRnad  pemos.  who  give  the  preference  to  the  fi»rmcr  an* 
dfanr  no  one  pays  attention  to  socfaataste:  andwepiv* 
iBHuicBv  wEthoat  scruples,  the  sentiment  of  these  prannadi 
<7^tU0.  tn  be  atMVtt  and  ndicxikKis.    The  principle  of  ike: 

•:'OL.  r.  C 
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natural  eqiuality  of  tastes  is  than  totally  forgot,  and  while 
we  admit  it  on  .some  occasions^  where  the  objeots  seam 
near  an  equality,  it  appears  an  extniTagaiit  paradeqc»  or  rm* 
ther  a  palpaUe  absurdity,  where  objects  so  diqnroportton* 
ed  are  compared  togethar.  ... 

It  is  evident  that  none  of  the  roles  of  compbaitioii  are 
fixed  by  reasonings  apriorij  or  can  be  esteemed  abstract 
condusioiis  of  die  understanding,  from  comparing  those 
halntlidaa  and  relations  of  ideas,  which  are  etemaL  and  in^-i 
mutidjle.    Their  feundation  is  the  same  with  that  of  all 
Ui6  practical  sciences,  experience;  nor  are  there  any  thing 
but  general  obserrations,  concerning  what  has  been  uni». 
versaDy  Ibnnd  to  please  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages. 
Many  of  the  beauties  of  poetry,  and  even  of  eloquence  are 
founded  on  falsehood  and  fiction,  on  hyperboles,  metai- 
phors,  and  an  abuse  or  perversion  of  terms  from  their  uh 
torat*  jneaning.    To  check  the  sallies  of  the  imaginatioa^. 
and  to  reduce  every  eiqpression  to  geometrical  truth  atad^ 
exactness,  would  be  the  most  contrary  to  the  laws  of  criti«> 
cism ;  because  it  would  produce  a  work,  which,  by  urn* 
versal  experience,  has  been  found  the  most  insipid  and 
disagreeable.     Bi^t  though  poetry  can  never  submit  to  ex- 
act truth,  it  must  be  confined  by  rules  of  art,  discovered 
to  the  author  either  by  genius  or  observation.     If  some  ne-  • 
gligent  or^uT^uIar  writers  have  pleased,  they  have  not ' 
pleased  by  their  transgressions  of  rule  or  order,  but  in  spite 
of  these  transgressions :  They  have  possessed  other  beau- 
ties, whidi  were  conformable  to  just  criticbm ;  and  the 
foffceof  these  beauties  has  been  able  to  overpower  censure^  * 
and  give. the  mind  a  satisfaction  superior  to  the  disgust 
arising  firomthe  blemishes.     Ariosto  pleases;  but  not  by  - 
hb  monstrous  atid  improbable  fictions,  by  his  bisarra  mix» 
tute  of  the  seriomr  aUd  comic  styles,  by  the  want  of  cobe* 
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fence  in  his  stories,  or  by  the  continual  interruptions  of 
his  nanmtion.  He  charms  by  the  force  and  clearness  of 
hit  expression,  by  the  readiness  and  viiriety  of  his  inviui- 
tSnaSf  and  by  his  natural  pictures  of  th^  passions,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  gay  and  amorous  kind :  And  however 
hia  firalts  may  diminish  our  satisfaction,  they  are  not  able 
cnliiely  to  destroy  it  Did  our  pleiasure  really  arise  from 
thoae  parts  of  his  poem,  which  we  denominate  faults,  this 
would  be  no  objection  to  criticism  in  general :  It  would  on- 
ibf  be  an  objection  to  those  particular  rules  of  criticism, 
wUdi  would  establish  such  circun^stances  to  be  faults,  and 
woold*  represent  them  as  universally  blameable.  If  they 
areibond  to  please,  they  cannot  be  faults ;  let  the  pleasure 
wfaidi  they  produce  be  ever  so  unexpected  and  unaccount- 
able. 

Bat  though  all  the  general  rules  of  art  are  founded  only 
OQ  experience,  and  on  the  observation  of  the  common  sen- 
timents of  human  nature,  we  must  not  imagine,  that,  on 
every  occasion,  the  fSeelings  of  men  will  be  conformable  to 
these  rules.  Those  finer  emotions  of  the  mind  are  of  a 
very  tender  and  delicate  nature,  and  require  the  concur- 
rence oi  many  favourable  circumstances  to  make  them 
play  with  facility  and  exactness,  according  to  their  gene- 
ral and  established  principles.  The  least  exterior  hin- 
drance to  such  small  springs,  or  the  least  internal  disor- 
der* disturbs  their  motion,  and  confounds  the  operation 
of  the  whole  machine.  When  we  would  make  an  expe^ 
riment  of  this  nature,  and  would  try  the  force  of  any  beau- 
ty or  deformiQr,  we  must  choose  with  care  a  proper  time 
and  place,  and  bring  the  fancy  to  a  suitable  situation  and 
disposition.  A  perfect  serenity  of  mind,  a  recollection  of 
thought,  a  due  attention  to  the  object ;  if  any  of  these  cir- 
cumstances be  wanting,  our  experiment  will  be  fallacious, 
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and  we  $liall  be  anable  to  judge  of  t}ie  catholk  tnd  uni^ 
versal  beauty.  The  relation,  which  nature  has  {ribeed  be* 
tween  the  form  and  the  sentiment,  will  at  least  be  more 
obscure ;  and  it  will  require  greater  accuracy  to  trace  and 
(discern  it  We  shall  be  able  to  ascertaia  its  influence^ 
not  so  much  irom  the  c^ration  of  eadi  particulatLbeaiH 
ty^  as  from  the  durable  admiration,  which  attends  thoee 
works,  that  have  survived  all  the  caprices  of  mode  and  fiit 
^on,  all  the  mistakes  of  ignorance  and  envy. 

Hie  same  Homer,  who  pleased  at  Athens  and  Romi 
two  thousand  years  ago^  is  still  admired  at  Paris  and  at 
London.  All  the  changes  of  climate,  govemmentt  odi>* 
gion,  and  language,  have  not  been  able  to  obscure  hiajg^ 
ly.  Authority  or  prejudice  may  give  a  temporary  vogtie 
to  a  bad  po^t  or  orator ;  but  his  reputation  will  neveir  be 
durable  or  general.  When  his  compositions  are  eiilni- 
ned  by  posterity  or  by  foreigners,  the  enchantment  is  Huiii 
pated,  and  his  faults  appear  in  their  true  colours.  On  the 
contrary,  a  real  genius,  the  longer  his  works  endure,  and 
the  more  wide  they  are  spread,  the  more  sincere  is  the  ad* 
miration  which  he  meets  with.  Envy  and  jealousy  have 
too  much  place  in  a  narrow  circle ;  and  even  f^Mi^liar  acr 
quaiutance  with  his  person  may  diminish  the  apptatftsedne 
to  his  performances :  But  when  these  obstructions  are  re- 
moved, the  beauties,  which  are  naturally  fitted  to  excite 
agreeable  sentiments,  immediately  display  their  energy  s 
while  the  world  endures,  they  maintain  their  authority 
over  the  minds  of  men. 

It  i^pears,  then,  that,  amidst  all  the  variety  and  caprice 
of  taste,  there  are  certain  general  principles  of  approba- 
tion or  blame,  whose  influence  a  careful  eye  may  trace  in 
•idl  operations  of  the  mind*  Some  particular  forms  or  qu|i« 
titles,  from  the  original  structure  of  the  internal  fabric,  are 
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oalcul^ted  to  please,  and  others  to  displease ;  and  if  they 
fail  of  Aeir  efiect  in  any  particular  instance,  it  is  from  some 
i^iparent  defect  or  imperfection  in  the  organ.  A  man  in 
m  fever  would  not  insist  on  his  palate  as  able  to  decide  con- 
ceniog  flavours ;  nor  would  one,  affe<?ted  with  the  jaun- 
JScBf  pretend  to  give  a  verdict  with  regftrd  to  colours.  In 
each  creature  there  is  a  sound  and  a  defective  state ;  apd 
.  the  former  idone  can  be  supposed  to  afford  us  a  true  staH- 
4krd  of  taste  and  sentiment.  If,  in  the  sound  state  of  the 
ptguhf  t^ere  be  an  entire  or  a  considerable  uniformity  of 
seDtimeDt  among  men,  we  may  thence  derive  an  idea  of 
tha  perfect  beauty ;  in  like  manner  as  the  appearance  of 
jJb^bctB  in  day-light,  to  the  eye  of  a  man  in  health,  isdl^- 
apoiinated  their  true  and  r^  colour,  even  while  colour  is 
allowed  to  be  merely  a  phantasm  of  the  senses. 

M^jmd  frequent  are  the  defects  in  the  internal  orgaqs, 
fr^ch  prevent  or  weaken  the  influence  of  those  general 
priimples,  on  which  dei>ends  our  sentiment  of  beauty  or 
deformity.  Though  some  objects,  by  the  structure  of  the 
nuad,  be  naturally  calculated  to  give  pleasure,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected^  that  in  every  individual  the  pleasure  will  be 
equally  felu  Particular  incidents  and  situations  occur^ 
wbich  either  throw  a  false  light  on  the  objects,  or  hinder 
the  tme  from  conveying  to  the  imagination  the  proper  sen- 
timeDt  and  perception. 

One  obvious  cause,  why  many  feel  not  the  proper  sen- 
timent  of  beauty,  is  the  want  of  that  delicacy  of  imagina- 
tion which  is  requisite  to  convey  a  sensibility  of  those  finer 
cmorions.  This  delicacy  every  one  pretends  to :  Eveiy 
cne  talks  of  it;  and  would  reduce  every  kind  of  taste  or 
sentiment  to  its  standard.  But  as  our  intention  in  this 
esny  is  to  mii^le  some  light  of  the  understanding  with 
the  fiprlings  of  sentiment,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  mcse 
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accurate  definition  of  delicacy  than  has  hitherto  been  at" 
tempted.  And  not  to  draw  our  philosophy  from  too  pro- 
found a  source,  we  shall  have  recourse  to  a  noted  story  in 
Don  Quixotte. 

It  is  with  good  reason,  says  Sancho  to  the  squire  witti 
the  great  nose,  that  I  pretend  to  have  a  judgment  in  wine: 
This  is  a  quality  hereditary  in  our  family.  Two  of  my 
kinsmen  were  once  called  to  give  their  opinion  of  a  hogs- 
head, which  was  shpposed  to  be  excellent,  being  old  and 
of  a  good  vintage.  One  of  them  tastes  it;  considers  it ; 
and,  after  mature  reflection,  pronounces  the  wine  to  be 
good,  were  it  not  for  a  small  taste  of  leather,  which  he  per- 
ceived in  it  The  other,  after  using  the  same  precautions, 
gives  also  his  verdict  in  favour  of  the  wine ;  but  with  the 
reserve  of  a  taste  of  iron,  which  he  could  easily  distinguish. 
You  cannot  imagine  how  much  they  were  both  ridicaled 
for  their  judgment.  But  who  laughed  in  the  end?  Qn 
emptying  the  hogshead,  there  was  found  at  the  bottom  an 
old  key  with  a  leathern  thong  tied  to  it. 

The  great  resemblance  between  mental  and  bodily  taste 
will  easily  teach  us  to  apply  this  story.  Though  it  be  cer- 
tain, that  beauty  and  deformity,  more  than  sweet  and  bit- 
ter, are  not  qualities  in  objects,  but  belong  entirely  to  the 
sentiment,  internal  or  external ;  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
there  are  certain  qualities  in  objects,  which  are  fitted  by 
nature  to  produce  those  particular  feelings.  Now,  as  these 
qualities  may  be  found  in  a  small  degree,  or  may  be  mixed 
and  confounded  with  each  other,  it  often  happens  that  the 
taste  is  not  afiected  with  such  minute  qualities,  or  is  not 
able  to  distinguish  all  the  particular  flavours,  amidst  the 
disorder  in  which  they  are  presented.  Where  the  organs 
are  so  fine,  as  to  allow  nothing  to  escape  them  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  so  exact,  as  to  perceive  every  ingredient  in 
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Ike  composidon :  This  we  call  delicacy  of  taste,  whether 
we  employ  these  tenns  in  the  literal  or  metaphorical  sense* 
Here  then  the  general  rules  of  beauty  are  of  use^  being 
drawn  finom  established  models,  and  from  the  observation 
of  what  pleases  or  displeases,  when  presented  singly  and  in 
m  high  degree:  And  if  the  same  qualities,  in  a  continued 
coiiipoaiti<Hi,  and  in  a  smaller  degree,  a£fect  not  the  organs 
with  a  sensible  delight  or  uneasiness,  we  exclude  the  per- 
aon  from  all  pretensions  to  this  delicacy.  To  produce  these 
general  roles  or  avowed  patterns  of  composition,  is  like 
finding  the  key  with  the  leathern  thong ;  which  justified 
the  Terdict  of  Sancho's  kinsmen,  and  confounded  those 
pietended  judges  who  had  condemned  them.  Though  the 
kogshead  had  never  been  emptied,  the  taste  of  the  one  was 
ftill  equally  delicate,  and  that  of  the  other  equally  dull  and 
languid :  But  it  would  have  been  more  difficult  to  have 
l^oved  the  superiority  of  the  foimer,  to  the  conviction  of 
every  bystander.  In  like  manner,  though  the  beauties 
of  writing  had  never  been  methodized,  or  reduced  to  ge- 
neral principles;  though  no  excellent  models  had  ever 
been  acknowledged ;  the  different  degrees  of  taste  would 
etill  have  subsisted,  and  the  judgment  of  one  man  been 
preferable  to  that  of  another :  but  it  would  not  have  been 
so  easy  to  silence  the  bad  critic,  who  might  always  insist 
upon  his  particular  sendment,  and  refuse  to  submit  to  his 
antagonist.  But  when  we  show  him  an  avowed  principle 
of  art ;  when  we  illustrate  this  principle  by  examples, 
whose  operation,  from  his  own  particular  taste,  he  acknow- 
ledges to  be  conformable  to  the  principle;  when  we  prove 
that  the  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  the  present  case, 
where  he  did  not  perceive  or  feel  its  influence :  He  must 
conclude,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  fault  lies  in  himself 
and  that  he  wants  the  delicacy,  which  is  requisite  to  make 
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sentiiDent  of  beauty.  The  relatioo  of  the  parts  is  not  dta- 
oemed :  The  true  characters  of  style  are  little  disting^iiish- 
ed.  The  several  perfections  and  defects  seem  wrapped  up 
in  a  species  of  confusion,  and  present  themselves  indistinct- 
ly to  the  imagination.  Not  to  mention,  that  ther^  is  a  spe- 
cies of  beauty,  which,  as  it  b  florid  and  superficial,  pleaaes 
at  first;  but  being  found  incompatible  with  a  just  expres- 
sion either  of  reason  or  passion,  soon  palls  upon  the  taste, 
and  is^en  rejected  with  disdain,  at  least  rated  at  a  much 
lower  viifae.^ 

It  is  impossible  to  continue  in  the  practice  c^  contem- 
•  plating  any  order  of  beauty,  without  being  frequently 
•obliged  to  form  comparisons  between  the  several  species 
and  d^prees  of  excellence,  and  estimating  their  proportioa 
to  each  other.    A  man,  who  has  had  no  opportonity  of 
comparing  the  diflferent  kinds  of  beauty,  is  indeed  totally 
unqualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion  with  regard  to  any 
object  presented  to  him.     By  comparison  alone  we  fix  the 
epithets  of  praise  or  blame,  and  learn  how  to  assign  the 
due  degree  of  each.  The  coarsest  daubing  contains  a  cer- 
tain lustre  of  colours  and  exactness  of  imitation,  which  are 
so  far  beauties,  and  would  a£fect  the  mind  of  a  peasant  or 
Indian  with  the  highest  admiration.     The  most  vulgar 
ballads  are  not  entirely  destitute  of  harmony  or  nature ; 
and  none  but  a  person  familiarised  to  superior  beauties 
would  pronounce  their  numbers  harsh,  or  narration  unin- 
teresting.    A  great  inferiority  of  beauty  gives  pain  to  a 
person  conversant  in  the  highest  excellence  of  the  kind, 
and  is  for  that  reason  pronounced  a  deformity :  As  the 
most  finished  object  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  na- 
turally supposed  to  have  reached  the  pinnacle  of  perfec- 
tion, and  to  be  entitled  to  the  highest  applause.     One  ac- 
customed to  see,  and  examine,  and  weigh  the  several  per- 
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fermmnoeSy  admired  in  different  ages  and  nations,  can  alone 
'  rate  the  merits  of  a  work  exhibited  to  his  view,  and  asrign  ^ 
its  proper  rank  among  the  productions  of  genius* 

But  to  enable  a  critic  the  more  iully  to  execute  this  un- 
dertaking, he  must  preserve  his  mind  free  from  all  prgw- 
dke^  and  allow  nothing  to  enter  into  his  considerati<Hi,  but 
the  very  object  which  is  submitted  to  his  examination.  We 
may  observe,  that  every  work  of  art,  in  order  to  produce 
its  due  efiect  on  the  mind,  must  be  surveyed  in  a  certain 
point  of  view,  and  cannot  be  fully  relished  by  persons, 
whose  situation,  real  or  imaginary,  is  not  conformable  to 
that  which  is  required  by  the  performance.  An  orator  ad- 
dresses himself  to  a  particular  audience,  and  must  have  a 
regard  to  their  particular  genius,  interests,  opinions,  pas- 
sions^ and  prejudices ;  otherwise  he  hopes  in  vain  to  go- 
vern their  resolutions,  and  inflame  their  affections.  Shoukl 
they  even  have  entertained  some  prepossessions  against 
him,  however  unreasonable,  he  must  not  overlook  this  dis- 
advantage ;  but,  before  he  enters  upon  the  subject,  must 
endeavour  to  conciliate  their  afiection,  and  acquire  their 
good  graces.  A  critic  of  a  different  age  or  nation,  who 
should  peruse  this  discourse,  must  have  all  these  circum- 
stances in  his  eye,  and  must  place  himself  in  the  same  si- 
tuation as  the  audience,  in  order  to  form  a  true  judgment 
<^the  oration.  In  like  manner,  when  any  work  is  address- 
ed to  the  public,  though  I  should  have  a  friendship  or  en- 
mity with  the  author,  I  must  depart  from  this  situation; 
and  considering  myself  as  a  man  in  general,  forget,  if  pos- 
'  sible,  my  individual  being,  and  my  peculiar  circumstances. 
A  person  influenced  by  prejudice,  complies  not  with  this 
condition,  but  obstinately  maintains  his  natural  position 
without  placing  himself  in  that  point  of  view  which  the 
performance  supposes.     If  the  work  be  addressed  to  per- 
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sons  of  a  different  age  or  nation,  he  makes  no  allowance 
for  tb^ir  pjecuUar  views  and  prejudices;  but,  £ull  of  the 
manners  of  his  own  age  and  country,  rashly  condemns 
what  seemed  admirable  in  the  eyes  of  those  for  whom  a- 
lone  the  discourse  was  calculated.  If  the  work  be  exe- 
cuted for  the  public,  he  neyec  sufficiently  enlarges  his  com- 
prehension, or  forgets  his  interest  as  a  friend  or  enemy,  as 
a  rival  or  commentator.  By  this  means,  his  sentiments 
are  perverted ;  nor  have  the  same  beauties  and  blemishes 
the  same  influence  upon  him,  as  if  he  had  imposed  a  pro- 
per violence  on  his  imagination,  and  had  forgotten  himsdf 
for  A  moment.  So  iar  his  taste  evidendy  departs  from  the 
true  standard,  and  of  consequence  loses  all  credit  and  au- 
thority,       y  . 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  all  questions  submitted  to  the 
understanding,  prtgudice  is  destructive  of  sound  judgmenc, 
and  perverts  all  operations  of  the  intellectual  faculties:  It 
is  no  less  contrary  to  good  taste ;  nor  has  it  less  influence 
to  corrupt  our  sentiment  of  beauty.  It  belongs  to  ^ood 
$aue  to  check  its  influence  in  both  cases;  and  in  this  re- 
spect, as  well  as  in  many  others,  reason,  if  not  an  essential 
part  of  taste,  is  at  least  requisite  to  the  operations  of  this 
latter  faculty.  In  all  the  nobler  productions  of  genius, 
there  is  a  mutual  relation  and  correspondence  of  parts; 
nor  can  either  tlie  beauties  or  blemislics  be  perceived  by 
liiui  whose  thought  is  not  capacious  enough  to  comprehend 
all  those  parts,  and  compare  thetti  witli  each  other,  in  or- 
der to  perceive  the  consistence  and  uniformity  of  the  whole. 
Every  work  of  art  has  also  a  certain  end  or  purpose  for 
which  it  is  calculated ;  and  is  to  be  deemed  more  or  less 
perfect,  as  it  is  more  or  less  fitted  to  attain  this  end.  The 
object  of  eloquence  is  to  persuade,  of  history  to  instruct, 
9f  poetry  to  please,  by  means  of  the  passions  and  the  ima- 
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giitetiofi4  Th^s^  ^nds  we  must  carry  constantly  in  our 
Viefir  when  we  perils^  any  performance ;  and  we  must  be 
able  to  judge  how  fkr  the  means  employed  are  adapted  to 
tbeir  respectiYe  purposes.  Besides,  every  kind  of  compo- 
iition^.  eT^i  the  most  poetical,  is  nothing  but  a  chain  of 
propositkiDS  end  reasonings ;  not  always,  indeed,  the  just- 
Cft  andmoit  exact,  but  still  plausible  and  specious,  howr 
•rer  dinguised  by  the  colouring  of  the;  imagination.  The 
periNms  introduced  in  trag«edy  and  epic  poetry  must  b^ 
npresentad  as  reasoning,  and  thinkings  and  concluding^ 
and  acting,  suitably  to  their  character  and  circumstances ; 
and  without  judgment,  ad  well  as  taste  and  invention,  a 
poet  can  never  hope  to  succeed  in  so  delicate  m  under* 
taking.  Nbt  to  mention,  th^t  the  same  excellence  of  fa^ 
ddties  which  contributes  to  the  improvement  of  reason,  the 
aame  clearness  of  conception,  the  same  exactness  of  dis- 
linction,  the  same  vivacity  of  apprehension,  fire  essential 
to  the  operations.^ true  taste,  and  are  its  infallible  conco- 
iBitaats.  It  seldom  or  never  happens,  that  a  man  of  sense, 
who  has  experience  in  any  art,  cannot  judge  of  its  beauty ; 
and  it  is  no  l^ss  rare  to  meet  with  a  man  who  has  a  just 
ia$te  without  $l  ^ound  understanding. 
..  Thus,  though  the  principles  of  taste  be  universal,  and 
nearly,*  if  not  entirely,  the  same  in  all  men ;  yet  few  are 
qualified  to  give  judgment  on  any  work  of  art,  or  establish 
their  own  sentiment  as  the  standard  of  beauty.  The  or* 
gans  of  internal  sensation  are  seldom  so  perfect  as  to  allow 
the  general  principles  their  full  play,  and  produce  a  feeling 
correspondent  to  those  principles.  They  either  labour  un- 
der some  defect,  or/ are  vitiated  by  some  disorder ;  and  by 
that  means,  exci/be  a  sentiment^  which  xpay  be  pronounced 
erroneous.  When  the  critic  has  no  delicacy,  he  ju4ges 
without  any  distinction,  and  is  only  affected  by  the  grosser 
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and  more  palpable  qualities  of  the  object :  The  finer  touchei 
pass  unnoticed  aiid  disregarded.  Where  he  is  not  aided 
by  practice,  his  verdict  is  attended  with  confusion  and  he^ 
sitation.  Where  no  comparison  has  beeh  employed,  th# 
most  frivolous  beauties,  such  as  rather  merit  the  name  of 
defects,  are  the  object  of  his  admiration.  Where  he  lies 
under  the  influence  of  prejudice,  all  his  natural  aentiments 
are  perverted*  Where  good  sense  is  wanting^  he  is  not 
qualified  to  discern  the  beauties  of  design  and  reasoning, 
which  are  the  highest  and  most  excellent.  Under  some  or 
other  of  these  imperfections,  the  generality  of  men  labour ; 
and  hence  a  true  judge  in  the  finer  arts  is  observed,  even 
during  the  most  polished  ages,  to  be  so  rare  a  character; 
^Strong  sense,  united  to  delicate  sentiment,  improved  by 
practice,  perfected  by  comparison,  and  cleared  of  all  pre* 
judice,  can  alone  entitle  critics  to  this  valuable  character ; 
and  the  joint  verdict  of  such,  wherever  they  are  to  be  found, 
is  die  true  standard  of  taste  and  beautv. 

But  where  are  such  critics  to  be  found  ?  By  what  mark^ 
are  they  to  be  known  ?  How  distinguish  them  from  pre- 
tenders? These  questions  are  embarrassing:  and  seem  to 
throw  us  back  into  the  same  uncertainty,  from  which,  du* 
ring  the  course  of  this  essay,  we  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tricate ourselves. 

But  if  we  consider  the  matter  aright,  these  are  questions 
of  fact,  not  of  sentiment  Whether  any  particular  person 
be  endowed  with  good  sense  and  a  delicate  imagrination, 
free  from  prejudice,  may  often  be  the  subject  of  dispute, 
and  be  liable  to  great  discussion  and  inquiry :  But  that  such 
a  character  is  valuable  and  estimable,  will  be  agreed  on  by 
all  mankind.  Where  these  doubts  occur,  men  can  do  no 
mcMre  than  in  other  disputable  questions  which  ate  submit<*» 
ted  to  the  understanding :  lliey  must  produce  the  best  ar- 
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gunents  that  their  invention  suggests  to  them  ;  they  must 
acknowledge  a  true  and  decisive  standard  to  exist  some- 
to  wit,  real  existence  and  matter  of  fact ;  and  they 
have  indulgence  to  such  as  differ  from  them  in  their 
a|ipea1s  to  this  standard.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose^  if  we  have  proved,  that  the  taste  of  all  individuals 
m  not  upon  an  equal  footing,  and  that  some  men  in  gene- 
ni,  however  difficult  to  be  particularly  pitched  upon,  will 
be  acknowledged  by  universal  sentiment  to  have  a  prefe- 
loiee  above  others. 

But,  in  reali^,  the  difficulty  of  finding,  even  in  particu- 
laf%  the  standard  of  taste,  b  not  so  great  as  it  is  represent- 
ed. Though  in  speculation,  we  may  readily  avow  a  cer- 
tain criterion  in  science,  and  deny  it  in  sentiment,  the  mat- 
tar  is  fimnd  in  practice  to  be  much  more  hard  to  ascertain 
in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.  Theories  of  abstract 
philosophy^  systems  of  profound  theology,  have  prevailed 
daring  one  age :  in  a  successive  period  these  have  been 
nnivitvsally  exploded :  Their  absurdity  has  been  detected : 
Other- theories  and  systems  have  supplied  their  place,  which 
again  gave  place  to  their  successors :  And  nothing  has  been 
experienced  more  liable  to  the  revolutions  of  chance  and 
fitthion  than  these  pretended  decisions  of  science.  The 
case  is  not  the  same  with  the  beauties  of  eloquence  and 
poetry.  Just  expressions  of  passion  and  nature  are  sure, 
after  a  little  time,  to  gain  public  applause,  which  they  main- 
tain £ar  ever.  Aristotle,  and  Plato,  and  Epicurus,  and 
Descartes,  may  successively  yield  to  each  other :  But  Te- 
rence and  Virgil  maintain  an  universal,  undisputed  empire 
over  the  minds  of  men.  The  abstract  philos(^hy  of  Cicero 
has  lost  its  credit:  The  vehemence  of  bis  oratory  is  still  the 
object  of  our  admiration. 

Though  men  of  delicate  taste  be  rare,  they  are  easily  to 
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be  distioguishecl  jn  society  by  the  soundness  of  their  un- 
derstanding, and  ihf^  superiority  of  their  faculties  above  the 
rest  of  mankind.  The  ascendant,  which  (hey  acquii^e,  giv^ 
a  prevalence  to  that  lively  approbation,  With  which  they 
receive  any  productions  of  gen|us,.tuid  render9  it|pen«raUy 
predominant  Many  men,  when  left  to  th^mselves^  h«Te 
but  a  faint  and  dubious  perception  of  beautyi  who  yet  are 
<;i|>^^  of  relishing  any  fine  stroke  whiit^h  is  (y>i^t^  oOt;  to 
tb.eg^  Every  convert  to  th^  admiration  of  th0  jreat  poet 
or  orator  is  the  cause  of  some  new  conv^jrsiod.  And  though 
prc^dices  may  prevail  for  a  time,  they  nievet  unite  in  t^ 
lebrating  any  rival  to  the  true  genius,  .bat  yield  at  last  10 
the  forc;^.  of  nature  and  just  sentimfent  Thus,  thojdgh.l^ 
civilized  nation  may  easily  be  mistaken  in  the  cbAlCQ.of 
their  admire^ .  philosopher,  they  never  have  been  fowd 
long  to  err,  in  their  aiiCection  for  a  favourite  epic  or  tci(giie 
^udior. 

But  notwithstanding  all  oUr  endeavours  to  fix  a  staadiard 
of  taste,  dnd  reconcile  the  discordant  apprehensions  of  men, 
there  still  remain  two  sources  of  variation,  which  are  not 
sufficient  indeed  to  confound  all  tlxe  boundaries  of  beauty 
and  deformity,  but  will  often  serve  to  produce  a  difference 
in  the  degrees  6f  our  approbation  or  blame.  Tlie  one  is 
the  different  humours  of  particular  men;  the  other,  the 
particular  niannel*s  and  opinions  of  our  age  and  country. 
The  general  principles  of  taste  are  uniform  in  human  na- 
ture : .  Where  men  vary  in  their  judgments,  some  delect  or 
perversion  in  the  faculties  may  commonly  be  remarked ; 
proceeding  either  from  prejudice,  from  want  orpractice,  or 
want  of  delicacy :  and  there  is  just  reason  for  approving 
one  t^te,  and  condemning  another.  But  where  there  is 
such  a  diversity  in  the  internal  frame  or  external  situation 
a»  is' entirely  bhUneless  oit  both  sides,  and  leaves  no  room 
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t» gift qM the ^refiar«fl|p9ab<i¥e  the  Other;  inthatcasef 
Mrtuft  d0gfm  tfdif^mtj  in  judgment  is  unafoi^able^  aii4 
ire  neA  m  Yfm  for  a  stmdajrdf  by  whi^  we  can  reoopici}^ 
^  cmtraiy  9edtiin«Dtii. 

'  A  7^^9119  tM%  whose,  ppwsiona  are  warm,  yill  be  mor$ 
mMMj  tmxii^  ndlh  afnoroi^s  and  tender  images,  than  a 
MA  omre  advanoad  in  ]F€HM>  wh6  take^  pleasure  in  wise^ 
pUkpapltifDal  refli^ctji^s^  oanp^nMOg  thj^  Qopo^uct  of  lift  and 
■adaratiop  rf  tte  pdssi<)o»  At  twenfy,  Ovid  i^ay  be  the 
fvlmuttc  aiithdr;  Horace  at  forty ;  and  perhaps  Tacitus 
pC  fiflgr;.  Yf^J  woilld  wi^  i^  sa<^  oase^  end^vour  to  eH* 
|v  iljl^  lie  i)siii|0eiits  of  others,  and  dhrest  oursdvea  of 
llMtoi  prnpfsaaities  which  are  natural  to  ni.  We  choose 
pMr  fimmrlte  author  as  we  do  owr  friend,  from  a  oanforw* 
ugljoffaumoitlraiiddiqMittoB.  Mirth  or  paisiimi  seati- 
WtUt  or  ttfiitcti6fi  i  whidiiefbr  of  these  most  predominate^ 
in  ov  ttaper,  it  ipsrea  us  a  peculiar  sympAtby  with  the 
9fitar  who  prescmbles  nSf 

One  ]pejr409  is  more  pfe$sed  with  the  snUime ;  another 
wiA  the  Idldcr  i  a  third  tnth  raiUery»  One  has  a  strong 
asnaibililgr  tp  Wemishes»  atid  is  extremely  studious  of  eor- 
ftctpess  ^  jJuDother  haa  a  more  Uyely  feeling  of  beauties^ 
^iid  ptodoQs  twtmty  absurdities  and  defects  ipr  one  elerar- 
tad  or  pftlhetic  strojLe.  l^e  ear  ofdiispijin  is  entirely  turn- 
ad  towards  conciseness  and  energy;  that  man  is  delighted 
wriA  a  oopicms,  rikh,  and  harmonious  expression*  Simpli- 
city 18  afiected  by  one;  ornament  by  fnoth^.  jComedy, 
tragedy,  satire^  odes,  have  each  its  paifisans,  who  prefer 
Aat  pwrticular  species  of  writing  to  all  others.  It  is  plaiur 
ly  an  error  in  a  critic,  to  confine  his  approbation  to  one 
species  or  s^Ie  of  writings  and  condemn  all  the  rest  Bi^ 
it  ia  almost  impossible  not  to  feel  a  predilection  for  Aait 
yrfaidi  suits  our  particular  turn  and  dispositicm.  Such  prs^ 
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felreh^ei^  are  iiihocent  and  anat<ridabl^  iMt^eM  lUhnet  f^ 
sdhably  be  the  dbject  6f  dtepilti^  beMnethfert'te^M^ftli^ 
cfard  by  ii^hkh  tbey  eab  be  decided.  •• 

For  a  like  rea^n,  we  are  more  pkaMd^  ill  ite'iMlMie  tit 
our  r^tAmgi  with  prctures  and  diaragtcM  tlilrt-»aitriible 
o)Qect&  which  iti^  foond  in  our  own  ag^  or  odttiitfy^'  dMttl 
with  those  which  descrRM  a  dtfforent  iet^of  cbatouir  -It^Ii 
M(  without  some  efibtt,  that  we  recoboik  oiindvfa  todie 
slB)pllc{t)r  of  ancient  manners,  and  behold  prfacm^iegwy. 
ing  wWter  iirom  the  spring,  and  kings  and  heroasPdraaiiBg 
their  own  yictuals.  We  may  allow  in  genttul,  tfaftt  ihm 
>^res«Btation  of  suchmannen  is  no  fank  In  die  attdioii 
nor  defohni^  in  the  piece ;  but  w»  jue  not  so^neoAd^ 
tondb^  with  liheniw  F«r this  rea80n,:comedy  UtM^liatStf 
transferred  from  one'age  or  natkni  to  another.  A^IkOdi* 
mkm  or  EngUAman  is  Hot  pleased  with  die^MMMsDf^W 
rence,  or  CUtk^<fi  Machisrel ;  ^here  the  fine  lady,ri 
whom  all  the  play  turns,  never  once  Appears  to  the' 
tors,  but;  is  always  kept  behind  the  scenes,  suitably' to  tiie 
jesenred  humour  of  d)e  ancient  Greeks  and  modcfmlialiantf. 
A  man  of  leai^ing  and  refledtion  can  make  aUoyranbe-fiir 
these  peculiarities  of  manners;  but  a  common  audience  can 
nerer  divest  themselves  so  far  of  thenr  usual  ideas  and  senti* 
ments,  as  to  relish  pictures  which  nowise  resemble  them. 

Bat  here  there  occurs  a  reflection,  which  may,  perhaps^ 
be  useful  in  examining  the  celebrated  controversy  con- 
oeming  ancient  and  modem  learning;  where  we  often  find 
the  one  ude  excusing  any  seeming  absurdity  in  the  andenta 
firom  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  the  other  refusing  to  ad- 
mit ikifi  excuse^  or  at  least  admitting  it  only  as  an  apology 
loTi  the  author,  not  for  the  performance.  In  my  opinion, 
the  pi^per  boutidaries  in  thb  subject  have  seldom  be^i 
fixtdbetween  the  contending  parties.  Where  any  innocent 
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jpccnlJMities  -of  manners  are  represented,  such  as  those 
abovementioned,  they  ought  certainly  to  be  admitted;  and 
a  nan,  who  is  shocked  with  them,  gives  an  evident  proof 
of  fidse  ddicacjiuid  refinement.  The  poet's  momtmmt 
man  dwrable  ikam  brass^  must  fall  to  the  ground  like  com- 
moQ  brick  or  day,  were  men  to  make  no  allowance  for  the 
ccMitinaal  revcdutions  of  manners  and  customs,  and  would 
admit  of  nothing  but  what  was  suitable  to  the  prevailing 
fipih^  ,  Must  we  throw  aside  the  pictures  of  our  ancesr- 
ton^  because  oftheirru&  and  fiurdingales?  Butwherethe 
ideas  cif  morality  and  decency  alter  from  one  age  to  an- 
otfaer»  and  where  vidous  manners  are  described,  without 
being  marked  with  the  proper  characters  of  blame  and 
^isqfiprobation,  this  must  be  allowed  to  disfigure  the  poem, 
and  to  be  a  real  deformi^.  I  cannot,  nor  is  it  proper  I 
dumldt*  enter  into  such  sentiments;  and  however  I  may 
excuse  the  poet,  on  account  of  the  manners  of  his  age,  I 
never  can  relish  the  composition.  The  want  of  humanity 
•and  of  decency,  so  con3piouou6  in  the  characters  drawn  by 
several  of  the  ancientpoets,  even  sometimes  by  Homer  and 
the  Greek  tragedians,  diminishes  considerably  the  merit  of 
their  noble  performances,  and  gives  modem  authors  an 
advantage  over  them.  We  are  not  interested  in  the 
ibrtunes  and  sentiments  of  such  rough  heroes :  We  are 
displeased  to  find  the  limits  of  vice  and  virtue  so  much  con- 
founded; and  whatever  indulgence  we  may  give  to  the 
writer  cm  account  of  his  prejudices,  we  cannot  prevail  on 
ourselves  to  enter  into  his  sentiment^  or  bear  an  affection 
to  characters,  which  we  plainly  discover  to  be  blameable. 

The  case  is  not  the  same  with  moral  principles  as  with 
speculative  opinions  of  any  kind.  These  are  in  continual 
•flux  and  revolution.  The  son  embraces  a  different  system 
£pom  the  father.     Nay^  there  scarcely  is  any  man,  who  can 
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IxMt  of  great  constancy  and  unifortnlty  in  this  (Mirtictdal'. 
t^atever  speculattve  errors  may  be  foond  in  the  polite 
#Htlng8  6f  any  age  or  Country,  they  detract  bntlittiefiiDfii 
tfl^  Valii6  df  tfcc^  <HAnpOdltion8.  There  needs  but  a  certain 
ittitt  6f  thoagbt  or  imagination  to  make  us  ent^r  hitd  all 
tne  opinions  which  then  prevailed,  and  reKsh  the  adiltf* 
ttiiits  or  condndons  derived  from  them.  But  a  v^  viokm 
ditort  is  liequisite  to  change  our  judgment  of  mimn^ri,  and 
tecit^  sentiments  of  approbation  or  blarney  loveorhiltred, 
oiflbrent  ifom  those  to  which  the  mind,  froth  long  custom, 
lias  been  familiarized.  And  where  a  man  is  confident  df 
the  rectitude  of  that  moral  standard  by  which  he  jiidj{es, 
he  is  justly  jealous  of  it,  and  will  not  pervert  the  sentiments 
of  his  heart  for  a  moment,  in  complaisance  to  ahy  writer 
whatsoever. 

Of  all  speculative  errors,  those  which  regard  religion  are 
the  most  excusable  in  compositions  of  genius;  nor  is  it  ever 
permitted  to  judge  of  the  civility  or  wisdom  of  any  pec^I^ 
or  even  of  single  persons,  by  the  grossness  or  refinement 
of  their  theological  principles.  The  same  good  sense,  that 
directs  men  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life^  is  not 
hearkened  to  in  religious  matters,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  placed  altogether  above  the  cognisance  of  human  reason. 
On  this  account,  all  the  absurdities  of  the  pagan  system  of 
theology  must  be  overlooked  by  every  critic,  who  would 
pretend  to  form  a  just  notion  of  ancient  poetry ;  and  our 
posterity,  in  their  turn,  must  have  the  same  indulgence  to 
their  forefathers.  No  religious  principles  can  ever  be 
imputed  as  a  fault  to  any  poet,  while  they  remain  merely 
principles,  and  take  not  such  strong  possession  of  his  heart 
as  to  lay  him  under  the  imputation  of  bigotry  or  mtpenHtum. 
Where  that  happens,  they  confound  the  sentiments  of  mo- 
rality, and  alter  the  natural  boundaries  of  vice  and  vir- 
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tpe.  Tb^j  MT^  tjierefore  etermj  bl^misbesi  acoar4mr  to 
tlie  PiiiMai^tp  ab^ve  mentioned ;  por  are  the  prattdke^  md 
fidae  op^uiwia  (of  due  age  ^ufficiept  tp  jmstify  theiQ. 

It  ia  fifaentyl  to  t)ie  Roman  Catholic  reli^icHi  to  inqpiafi 
m  Yfolent  hatred  of  leveiy  other  irorphipi  and  |o  r^p^ressggt 
^.pnEfPai  iwi^omf^fan^  and  h^ti^  as  the  P^ects  pf . 
dMne  wrath  and  vengeance.     Such  sentiments,  tboJIU^ 
Ihey  are  in  reality  very  blameable,  are  considered  as  virtues 
by  the  zealots  of  that  communion,  and  are  represented  in 
thdr  tragedies  and  epic  poems  as  a  kind  of  divine  heroism. 
Tliis  bigotry  has  disfigured  two  very  fine  tragedies  of  the 
French  theatre,  Polieucte  and  Athalia  ;  where  an  in- 
tcoqperate  zeal  for  particular  modes  of  worship  is  set  off 
mth  all  the  potop  imaj^nable,  and  forms  the  predominant 
diaracter  of  the  heroes.  <<  What  is  this,"  says  the  sublime 
JoAD  to  JosABET,  finding  her  in  discourse  with  Mathak 
the  priest  of  Baal,  <<  Does  the  daughter  of  David  speak 
to  this  traitor  ?  Are  you  not  afiraid,  lest  the  earth  should 
open  and  pour  forth  flames  to  devour  you  both  ?  Or  lest 
theselioly  walls  should  fall  and  crush  you  together  ?  What 
18  his  purpose  ?  Why  comes  that  enemy  of  God  hither  to 
poison  the  air,  which  we  breathe,  with  his  horrid  pre- 
sence 1"  Such  sentiments  are  received  with  great  applause 
on*  the  theatre  of  Paris ;  but  at  London  the  spectators 
would  be  full  as  much  pleased  to  hear  Achilles  tell  Aga^- 
memnon,  that  he  was  a  dog  in  his  forehead,  and  a  deer  in 
his  heart ;  or  Jupiter  threaten  Juno  with  a  sound  drub- 
bing, if  she  will  not  be  quiet 

Religious  principles^are  also  a  blemish  in  any  polite  com- 
position, when  they  rise  up  to  superstition,  and  intrude 
themselves  into  every  sentiment,  however  remote  from  any 
connection  with  religion.  It  is  no  excuse  for  the  poet,  that 
the  customs  of  his  country  had  burdened  life  with  so  many 
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lyiigioas  ceremonies  and  observances,  that  no  part  of  it  was 
i^empt  from  that  yoke.  It  must  for  ever  be  ridicnloiis  in 
Petrarch  to  com|Mure  his  mistress,  Lauka,  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Kor  is  it  less  ridiculous  in  that  agreeable  libertine,  Boccace, 
very  seriously  to  give  thanks  to  Oon  Aluigmtt  and  the 
ladles,  for  their  assistance  in  defending  htm  against  hta 
foemies. 
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OF  COMMERCE. 


1 HK  gteaXer  part  of  mankind  iqay  be  divided  into  two 
dasses ;  that  oSdudlow  thinkers,  who  fidl  short  of  the  truth; 
aad  that  oiaUirMMe  thinkers,  who  go  beyond  it  The  k^ 
ter  class  are  by  fisur  the  most  rare ;  and,  I  may  add,  by  £ur 
die  most  Qseful  and  vaUiable.  They  suggest  hint^  at  least^ 
and  start  difficultie?^  which  fhey  want,  perhaps  skill  to 
pursue;  but  which  may  produce  fine  discoveries,  when 
handled  by  men  who  have  a  more  Just  way  of  thinkings 
At  worst^  what  they  say  is  unccuq^on;  and  if  it  aboi^ 
cost  aomfB  pains  to  compreheiyl  it,  onejiac^  howevoi^  jthe 
pleasure  of  hearing  somethiifg  that  is  new.  An  author  h 
little  to  be  valued  wh^  tells  us  nothing  but  what  we  can 
learn  fitpm  eveij  coffisehouse  conversation. 

All  people  of  pkffUmo  /dboi;|ght  .are  qpt  to  A^cif^tff^ 
those  ofiiofid  understaiylin^  ^flf)stnise  thin^f^er^  aq^  ^i^ 
iapbysidan^/md  jrefijiers;  .and  never  will  aUow  axiy  t^ifitg 
to  be  Just  which  is  l>eyoBd  their  own  wMk  pf(i;i<;gp|jbn^ 
There  arcfsonie  ca^es,  I  joym^  where  an  ef|ctra5ir^^)fU3r re" 
fiaement  Aflbrds  a.ftrcmg  jpregnnytian  of  iiisc^^pQ^  aj^d 
where  no  reasoning  is  to  be  trusted  but  what  is  .wUiiKal 
and  easy.  When  a  man  deUbeca^  ^nce^aj^  his  Qpn- 
dufil  in  aj^j/iffriicidar.aSb^  wfA  JR;>rpns  ^^cheop^.iu  politic% 
trader  economy,  or  any  ^ine^ in iiie,  ,t^  never. ought  to 
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draw  his  arguments  too  fine,  or  connect  too  long  a  chain 
of  consequences  together.     Something  is  sure  to  happen^ 
that  will  disconcert  his  reasoning,  and  produce  an  event 
diffisrent  from  what  he  ei^>ect6d*     But  when  we  reason 
upon  general  subjects,  one  may  justly  affirm,  that  our  spe- 
culations can  scarcely  ever  be  too  fine»  provided  they  be 
just ;  and  that  the  difference  between  a  common  man  and 
a  man  of  genius  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  shallowness  or  depth 
of  the  principles  upon  which  they  proceed.     General  rea^ 
sonings  seem  intri&te,  merely  because  they  are  general ; 
lior  is  it  easy  for  the  bulk  of  numkind  to  disdngnidi,  in  a 
great  number  of  particulars,  that  common  circumstance  in 
which  they  all  agree,  or  to  extract  it,  pure  and  nnmrgfidy 
firom  the  other  superfluous  circumstances.    Eveiy  judg- 
ment or  conclusioo,  with  them,  is  particular.    Thejr  can* 
not  enlarge  Aeir  view  to  those  universal  propoiiticihl^ 
which  comprehend  under  them  an  infinite  number  of  in* 
dividuals,  and  include  a  whole  science  in  a  single  theorem. 
Their  eye  is  confounded  with  such  an  extensive  proq>ect; 
and  the  conclusions  derived  from  it,  even  though  clearfy 
expressed,  seem  intricate  and  obscure.     But  however  in- 
tricate they  may  seem,  it  is  certain,  that  general  principlei, 
if  just  and  sound,  must  always  prevail  in  the  general  course 
of  things,  though  they  nuty  fiul  in  particular  cases ;  and 
it  b  Ae  chief  business  of  philosophers  to  regard  the  gene- 
ral course  of  things.    I  may  add,  that  it  is  also  the  chief 
business  of  politicians ;  especially  in  the  domestic  govern- 
ment of  the  states  where  the  public  good,  which  is,  or 
ought  to  be  their  oligect,  depends  on  the  concurrence  of  a 
midtttade  of  causes ;  not  as  in  foreign  politics,  on  acci* 
doits  and  diances,  and  the  caprices  ofa  few  persons.  This 
therefore  makes  the  difference  between  parHeubar  deKbe- 
ratiotti  and  gemrai  reasonings,  and    enders  subtilty  and 
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MfiBcmentmiich  more  suitable  to  the  ktter  tbaa  to  the 


iag'iSaeaanieB  an  commerce,  money,  iniereei,  bakmee  offmiB^ 

•  •  • 

|ie»  Irlier^  perhaps,  there  wUl  occur  some  principles  Whieb 
arennoommofi,  and  which  may  seem  too  refined  and  sub- 
de  fer  SDch  'tA^t  snti^ts.  If  fidse^  let  them  be  rejected? 
But  no  one  ought  to  entertain  a  prgudice  against  them^ 
ian&nij  because  diey  are  out  of  die  cdmmon  road. 
» .The  greatness  of  a  state,  and  the  happiness  of  its  sub- 
ject^-Iioir- independent  soever  thqrmaybe  supposed  in 
aome  tvspeets^  are  commonly  allowed  to  be  insepandde 
widi  fegaid  to  ccmunerce ;  and  as  private  men  receive 
giMler  aeenrity,  in  the  possession  cf  their  trade  and  riches, 
fmh  the  power  of  the  public,  so  the  public  becomes  power* 
tUm  proportion  to  the  qpulenoe  and  extensive  commerce 
of  private  men.  This  maxim  is  true  in  general ;  though 
I  camiot  foibear  thinking  that  it  may  possibly  admit  of 
«S€qpCioii8,  and  that  we  oftoi  establish  it  with  too  little  re- 
wrve  and  limitation.  There  may  be  some  ciremnstances^ 
vlMie  the  ccMmnerce,  and  riches,  and  luxury  of  individuals, 
nstead  of  adcBng  strength  to  the  public,  will  serve  <mly  to 
IUb  its  annies,  and  diminish  its  author!^  among  the 
iiagUMmiii^  nations.  Man  is  a  very  variable  bein^  and 
siiaccptible  rf  many  different  ofrfniona,  principles,  and  rules 
•^oonduct.  What  may  be  true,  while  he  adheres  to  one 
way  of  thinking^  will  be  found  fidse,  when  he  has  embraced 
-  an  opposite  set  of  manners  and  c^inioBs. 

The  bulk  ct  every  stale  may  be  divided  into  habaml- 

.  aim  and  mam^adwren.    The  former  are  employed  in  the 

^  cnltore  of  the  land ;  the  latter  works  up  the  materials  f ur- 

•nished  by  the  former,  into  all  the  commodities  which  are 

necessary  or  ornamental  to  human  life.    As  soon  as  men 


quit  tbeir  9^v$gp  atate^  where  Uujr  live  cljiflfly  hy  him)[^ 
tod  fishing,  they  must  fall  mto  these  two  classes ;  thoqg^ 
thf  aprtf  of  sipicultiure  employ  iftj^  the  most  nuin^^^ 
pi^i^lbe  aodely*.  Time  and  ayperience  mpamMO 
imch  these  artsi  th»t  th^  jyyi  may  eaaily  maintnip  a  hjb^ 
greater  nnmber  of  men  than  thqsf  w^  axf  ipuocdjitaly 
eiqilpyed  10  JvU  icukiirei  or  li^o  f^^ 
manrfartiires  to  such  aa  are  ^  employed^ 

If  these  auperfl^ma  hmi*  apply  themielyea  totfa^^oar 
aits»  which  are  cofMofifAy  denwunated  the  aita  oHmnh 
they  add  to  the  h#ppiiKni»  of  the  state ;  awoa  tbaf  aj^ 
to  many  the  opportunity  of  irecaiviog  i^iojmv^  ffritl^ 
which  th^woiddpthfMTwjlaehfv/eheeniuiac^aiu^^  J^ 

nmjJHit  another  tdnme  be  proposed  Air  H^^mghfPm^ 
of  thefe  sMperfnous  handa?  Iday  mH  Ithf  ;iw#i9lif«^  W 
daim  to  theim  and  employ  them  in  ^i^tp  wi  fg^fmk  tR 
meMk$e  thedominiona  pf  jtha  stabs  afari)ad,  afl^  i^im^  Id 
fiuue  oirer  distant  nations  ?  JUisceif^lin,  thBitbi^fyyff^i^ 
aires  and  want$  arejtbund  in  tk^  pr<)pri^tpr#  f^d  .trtlgywff 
of  iaiadf  tiUe  f^i««r  bands4o  fh^y  i^plpy ;  apd  fmmfmfik 
Iff  itic  auperfliiities  of  the  iandi  M^^tead  (9if  yajn^wif^ 
4radesinen  and  anaoidaotuners,  «iay  svppoi^  4a^  m4  M^r 
siues  -to  a  much  greater  extait,  Am  inhere  a  grea^  iMDy 
sjcts  jure  requiised  to  oiinister  to  the  iuxury  i9f  jNUtJMlaf 
pcraoBs.  Here  therefiare  ai^gns  to  facA  laadof /<qwpiiyiyiiiff 
faetvieen  the  greatness  of  ibe.slate  and  $i»  happinal^  fif  4^ 

•  Mons.  Melon,  iQ  km  m^iljM  m9^  f^  l^m/M^p  pf^«^  if^ 
fCMCSt,  if  ytni  dinde  ^mft  iA|D  iwtntj  psru,  «ixU;en  «rt  l^Wurtra#f -pc*- 
siMits  i  iaro  oiUj  artiMiit ;  on*  bc^mgii^  to  the  Uw,  cjiurchy  and  miUtftrf ; 
and  MIC  nerchaBts,  fimmdert,  and  bourgeois.  This  calealatkm  Is  ccrtdsfy 
▼Cfy  cfffuiicoiis*  lo  Fiance*  EnglafMly  and  Hidccci  HMst  ^parli  oC  ^Mi<ap(» 
aairiirciia  MdKribitaiiii  liw  indtias;  and  ercp  ^  jiwi <«^  Iht is  ^ 
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Kift^L  A  itktie  b  iietar  ^;te«ter  tbah  wh^ 
ItimM  hiadB  irt  employed  in  the  ienice  of  die  public. 
TteliiM  MOd  eomemmce  of  private  penam  require,  diat 
flteee  lliiidk  iImM  be  employed  in  their  se^  The  one 
^Miiem'bcriiaisfiedbQt  at  ihe  expense  of  the  other.  As 
4M$  ifltbitien  of  the  sovereign  most  entrench  on  the  Inxorjr 
cf  ibflmdnals^  ad  th^  iQimry  of  individiuds  mnst  dinunish 
tte  fimce^  and  check  the  ambition  of  die  sorereign. 

"Sot  h  tbii  reasoning  mierdiy  chimerical ;  but  is  foqnd- 
9i:  M  liistdy  and  experience.  The  republic  of  Sputa 
#it  deHfinly  more  powerful  than  ^y  state  now  jp  the 
iimAjif  eoiitistiilg  of  an  equal  number  of  people;  and  this 
ilis  cUa^  eudl^l jr  to  the  want  of  commerce  and  luxniy. 
Hm  HdM^  wet^  the  labourers ;  the  Spartans  were  the 
iaidters  or  gi^ndemen.  It  is  evident,  that  the  labour  pf 
die  I^otes  could  not  have  maintained  so  great  a  number 
Iff  S|ttftftta4i  had  these  latter  lived  in  ease  and  ddkaey^ 
md  ffiifstk  employment  to  a  great  variety  of  trades  and  ma*- 
luAetohKl.  The  lU^  policy  may  be  remarked  in  Rome. 
AUdf  ttide^d^  throughout  all  ancient  history,  it  is  observa- 
Me^  diat  diSfe  smallest  republics  raised  an^  maintained  great- 
er armSei^  tbati  itotes,  ccmsisting  of  triple  the  number  of 
infiaHtant^  are  able  to  support  at  present  |t  is  cont- 
piteds  tlmt  in  all  Eiir(^)ean  nations,  the  proportion  be- 
tween soldiers  and  people  does  not  exceed  one  to  a  hu»- 
4red.  But  we  read,  that  the  city  of  Rome  alone,  with  its 
amali  territory,  raised  and  maintained,  in  early  times,  ten 
legions  agdnst  the  Latins.  Ath^is,  the  whole  of  whose 
4ominions  was  not  larger  than  Yorkshire,  sent  to  the  ex- 
pedition against  Sicily  near  forty  thousand  men  *•  Dio- 
TiysiQS  the  elder,  it  is  said,  maintained  a  standing  army  of 

^  Tn ocrpiDis,  lib.  tu. 
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a  faundfed  tliousand  (ooU  Mid  ten  iboiuaod  horse,  beiid«| 
a  large  fleet  of  four  hundred  sail* ;  though  his  terriloiief 
aztended  no  fiurdier  than  the  city  of  Syracosey  about  a 
third  <rf*the  island  of  fScily,  and  some  seiqiDft  towns  and 
garrisons  on  ihe  coast  of  Italy  and  lUlyricunv  '  It  is  tni% 
the  andent  armies,  in  time  of  ipraiv  subsisted  mnch  npo^i 
fdander:  But  did  not  the  enemy  {dunder*  in.  dieir  turn? 
which  was  a  more  ruinous  way  of  levying  a  tax,  than  any 
other  that  could  be  devised*  In  short,  no  parobaUe  rea- 
son can  be  assigned  for  the  great  power  of  the  more  an* 
etent  states  above  the  modem,  but  their  want  of  commerce 
and  luxury.  Fewartisans  were  maintained  by  the  labour 
of  the  farmers,  and  therefore  more  soldiers  might  live  uf^ 
tm  it.  Livy  says,  that  Rome,  in  his  timc^  would  find  it 
difficult  to  raise  as  large  an  army  as  that  whidit  19  her 
nearly  days,  she  sent  out  against  the  Oauls  and-LatJma^* 
Instead  of  those  soldiers  who  fought  for  liberty  ««d  eaif 
pire  in  CamiUus's  time,  there  were,  in  Augustus's  days, 
musicians,  painters,  cooks,  players,  and  tailors ;  and  if 
the  land  was  equally  cultivated  at  both  periods,  it  could  cer* 
tainly  maintain  equal  numbers  in  the  one  profession  as 
in  the  other.  They  added  nothing  to  the  mere  necessa> 
ries  of  life,  in  the  latter  period  more  than  in  the  former. 

It  is  natural  on  this  occasion  to  ask,  whether  sovereigns 
may  not  return  to  the  maxims  of  ancient  poliqr,  and  con- 
sult their  own  interest  in  this  respect,  more  than  the  hap- 
piness of  their  subjects  ?  I  answer,  that  it  appears  to  me 
almost  impossible;  and  that  because  ancient  pdicy  was 

*  DioD.  Sic  lib.  vii.  Thk  aoeoonty  I  own,  is  loiiiewlAt  fospicsatt^  not 
«o  say  wonc ;  chiefly  beoiuie  thlt  •nny  was  not  composed  of  cttisen^  but 
of  mercenary  forces. 

*  Tm  LiYU,  lib.  vii.  ca{>.  S4.  *'  Adco  in  qutr  tabonimu%**  says  ho,  "  sola 
^'  crrTimM%  diritias  laiuriamque.** 
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iriolBiily.  and  cotilraiy  to  the  nmre  natucoliiiid  usuil  codne 
€fftliiDgi<  It  uweUluiown  with  what  pecoUar.  laws  Sparta 
iMt  gtMwnedf  and  what  a  prodigy  that  republic  is  justly 
eatacmod  by  every  one»  who  has  considered  hmoan  nature^ 
m  it  baa  displayed  itself  in  other  nations,  and  odier  agea^ 
Were  the  testimcHay  of  history  less  positive  and  circum- 
■tantial,  soch  a  government  would  appear  a  mere  philoso- 
phical whim  or  ficti<»,  and  impossible  ever  to  be  reduced 
la  practice.  And  though  the  Roman  and  other  ancient 
rqpuUiGB  were  sui^rted  on  principles  s<Hnewhat  more  na- 
tondy  yet  was  there  an  extraordinary  amcurrienoe  of  cir* 

to  make  them  submit  to  such  grievout  bur- 
lliey  were  free  states ;  they  were  small  <»iesi  and 
tba  age  bdng  martial,  all  their  neighbours  were  ccmtinur 
aUy  in  arms*  Freedom  naturally  begets  public  spiiitf  espe- 
dally  in  small  states ;  and  this  public  spirit,  this  amorpm* 
irim,  must  increase,  when  the  public  is  almost  in  continual 
aiann,  and  men  are  obUged,  every  moment,  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  greatest  dangers  for  its  defence.  A  con- 
tiaoal  succession  of  wars  makes  every  citizen  a  soldiers 
He  takes  the  field  in  his  turn :  And  during  his  service  he 
is  chiefly  maintained  by  himselE  This  service  is  indeed 
equivalent  to  a  heavy  tax;  yet  is  it  less  felt  by  a  people 
addicted  to  arms,  who  fight  for  honour  and  revei^  more 
than  pay,  and  are  unacquainted  with  gain  and  industry^ 
as  well  as  pleasure  *•  Not  to  mention  the  great  equally 
of  fortunes  anumg  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  republics^ 
where  every  field,  belonging  to  a  different  proprietor,  was 
able  to  maintain  a  family,  and  rendered  the  numbers  of  ci- 
tizens very  considerable,  even  without  trade  and  manufao* 
tures. 

•  ■ 

«  ■  ■  ■ 

•  Ste  Non  [O.} 
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Bat  though  tli^  witit  of  trade  gndniimiilflictwfei,  Mymg 
a  free  and  very  martial  people^  mkf  sonietiriies  hav^  bo 
other  eflfect  duui  fo  render  the  pt^dic  more  potrerftd,  H  k 
eertlun,  diat,  hi  the  comnioti  ctmrse  of  bmmifi  alBdr%  i( 
will  have  a  ^te  contrary  tendency.  Sorefetgns  mnit  take 
manUnd  aa  they  And  them,  and  cannot  pieMid  to  intro- 
duce any  viplent  change  in  their  principles  and  iraya  of 
Ainking.  A  long  course  of  tttne,  with  a  variety  ai  acci- 
dents and  cireattlstanoes,  are  requisite  to  produce  thoae 
great  retMudon^  which  so  much  divetalQr  the  fiioe  of  hn- 
pup  affidrs.  And  the  less  natural  any  Set  of  principlea 
are^  which  support  a  particular  society^  the  more  ^Btlicu}ty 
frin  a  I^islator  ineet  with  in  raising  and  culdvidngdiem. 
it  is  his  best  policy  to  comply  with  the  common  bent  of 
ifcianlrtnd,  and  givfe.it  all  the  improvements  of  vfhidi  it  19 
ansceptible.  Now,  according  to  the  most  natural  course 
isf  things,  industry,  and  arts,  and  trade,  increase  the  power 
|if  the  sovereign,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  the  subjects; 
and  that  policy  is  violent  which  aggrandizes  the  public  by 
the  poverty  of  individuals.  This  will  easily  appear  from  ^ 
few  considerations,  which  will  present  to  us  the  consequen- 
ces of  sloth  and  barbarity. 

Where  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts  are  not  cnltir 
vated,  the  bulk  of  the  people  must  apply  themselves  to 
agriculture;  and  if  their  skill  and  industry  increase,  there 
must  arise  a  great  superfluity  from  their  labour,  beyond 
what  suflices  to  maintain  them.  They  have  no  tempta* 
tion,  therefore,  to  increase  their  skill  and  industry;  since 
they  cannot  exchange  that  superfluity  for  any  commodi- 
ties which  may  serve  either  to  their  pleasure  or  vanity. 
A  habit  of  indolence  naturally  prevails.  The  greater  part 
of  the  land  lies  uncultivated.     What  is  cultivated,  yields 

not  its  utmost,  for  want  of  skill  and  assiduity  in  the  fam^r 

s 
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Mi..  If  at  any  time  the  public  exigencies  require  that 
gBMt  numbers  should  be  employed  in  the  public  service^ 
the  labour  of  the  people  furnishes  now  no  superfluities  by 
whidi  these  numbers  C9n  be  maintained^  The  labourers 
caimot  increase  their  skill  and  industry  on  a  sudden. 
X^ands  uncultiyated  cannot  be  brought  into  tillage  for  some 
years.  The  armies,  meanwhile,  must  either  make  sudden 
and  violent  conquests,  or  disband  for  want  of  subsistence* 
A  regular  attack  or  defence,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  expect- 
^  firom  such  a  people,  and  their  soldiers  must  be  as  igno^ 
jpaot  and  unskilful  as  their  farmers  and  manufacturers. 

Every  thing  in  the  world  is  purchased  by  labour;  and 
our  paasions  are  the  only  causes  of  labour.  When  a  na- 
lioii  abounds  in  manufactures  and  mechanic  arts,  the  pro* 
pidetors  of  land,  as  well  as  the  farmers,  study  agriculture 
aa  a  science,  and  redouble  their  industry  and  attention. 
The  superfluity  which  arises  from  their  labour,  is  not  lost ; 
bat  is  exchanged  with  manufactures  for  those  commodities 
which  men's  luxury  now  makes  them  covet  By  this 
lyieansy  land  furnishes  a  great  deal  more  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  than  what  suffices  for  those  who  cultivate  it.  In 
times  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  this  superfluity  goes  to  the 
maintenance  of  inanu&cturers  and  the  improvers  of  liberal 
mrts.  But  it  is  easy  for  the  public  to  convert  many  of  these 
])MaufiiCturers  into  soldiers,  and  maintain  them  by  that  su- 
perfluity which  arises  from  the  labour  of  the  farmers.  Ac- 
cordingly  we  find  that  this  is  the  case  in  all  civilized  iro- 
vemments.  When  the  sovereign  raises  an  army,  what  is 
the  omsequence  ?  He  imposes  a  tax.  This  tax  obliges  all 
the  people  to  letrench  what  is  least  necessary  to  their  sub- 
sistence. Those  who  labour  in  such  commodities  must 
either  enlist  in  the  troops,  or  turn  themselves  to  agricul- 
tfire,  and  thereby  oblige  some  labourers  to  enlist  for  want 

VOL.  I.  s 
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of  business.  Ami  lo  consider  tha  matter  dbstracdjr^ 
nafiurtorcs  increase  the  power  of  die  state  Old  J  at  tlM^  slo^ 
up  soomcklaboary  and  tbatof  akindto  whklLthepidi^ 
lie  may  lay  daim,  widioiit  depriving  anycme  of  the  neees^ 
saries  of  life.  Themoiie  labour,  tberefm«|tiMia  is  emfdoyed 
beyond  mere  necessaries,  tbe  more  poverfid  is  any  state ; 
since  the  persons  engaged  in  that  labour  mayeasDy  be  con- 
verted to  the  public  service.  In  a  state  without  DMUiufiM^ 
tures^  there  maybe  the  same  number  of  hands;  bat  there 
is  not  the  same  quantity  of  labour,  nor  of  the  same  land. 
All  the  labour  is  there  bestowed  upon  necessaries^  which 
can  admit  of  little  or  no  idwiement 

Thus  the  greatness  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  happhieai 
of  the  state,  are  in  a  great  Boeasure  united  with  regard  to 
trade  and  manufactnres.  It  is  a  riotent  mediod,  and  in 
most  cases  impracticable,  to  oblige  the  labourer  to  toil,  in 
order  to  raise  from  die  land  more  dian  what  sobsista  Imn* 
self  and  family.  Furnish  him  vrith  manufactures  and  com* 
.modities,  aud  he  will  do  it  of  himself ;  afterwards  you  wfll ' 
find  it  easy  to  seize  some  part  of  his  superfluous  labour, 
end  employ  it  in  the  public  service,  without  giving  him  his 
wonted  return.  Being  accustomed  to  industry,  he  will 
think  this  less  grievous,  than  if  at  once  you  obliged  him  to 
an  augmentation  of  labour  without  any  reward.  Tbe  case 
is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  other  members  of  the  state. 
The  greater  is  the  stock  of  labour  of  all  kinds,  the  greater 
quantity  jmay  be  taken  from  the  heap,  without  making  any 
aoisible  alteration  in  it. 

A  public  granary  of  com,  a  storehouse  of  cloth,  a  ma- 
gazine of  arms ;  all  these  must  be  allowed  real  riches  and 
strength  in  any  state.  Trade  and  industry  are  really  no- 
thing but  a  stock  of  labour,  which,  in  times  of  peace  and 
tranquiUi^,  is  employed  for  the  ease  and  satisfaction  of 
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ittdlnrflknd%  fast  in  the  exigencies  of  state,  may  in  part  be 
tamed  t»  peUie  advantage.  Coold  we  fonyert  a  dty  to- 
to  a  kind  of  fixtified  camp,  and  infuse  into  eadi  breast  so 
UHurtial  a  genias,  and  such  a  passion  for  public  good,  as 
to  BHike  eveiy  one  willing  to  undergo  the  greatest  hard* 
ddpa  tot  tiie  sake  of  the  public,  these  aSfections  m^|^ 
lioii^  as  fad  ancient  times,  prove  alone  a  su£Bcient  spar  to 
Ittdaatry)  and  support  die  community.  It  would  then  be 
advantageous,  as  in  camps,  to  banish  all  arts  and  luxury; 
and,  by  restrictions  on  equipage  and  tables,  mrice  the  pro* 
visMiau  and  forage  kst  longer  than  if  the  army  were  load* 
^  with  a  number  of  superfluous  retainers*  But  as  these 
principtas  are  too  disinterested,  and  too  difficult  to  sup*> 
port,  it  ia  requisite  to  govern  men  by  other  passions,  and 
aajfanat^  Aem  with  a  spirit  of  avarice  and  industry,  art 
and  Inzuryu  The  camp  is,  in  this  ease^  loaded  widi  a  su* 
perfaions  retinue,  but  the  provisions  flow  in  proportion- 
ably  larger.  The  harmony  of  the  whole  is  still  supported ; 
and  the  natural  bent  of  the  mind,  being  more  complied 
with,  Individuals,  as  well  as  the  public,  find  their  account 
En  the  observance  of  those  maxims. 

The  same  method  of  reasoning  will  let  us  see  the  ad^ 
vantage  ^Jbrngn  commerce  in  augmenting  the  power  of 
the  stat^  as  well  as  the  riches  and  happiness  of  the  sub- 
ject It  inereases  the  stock  of  labour  in  the  nation;  and 
die  iovereign  may  convert  what  share  of  it  he  finds  ne^ 
cessary  to  die  service  of  the  public  Foreign  trader  by  its 
imports,  furnishes  materials  for  new  manufiictures ;  and, 
by  its  exports,  it  produces  labour  in  particular  commodi* 
ties,  which  could  not  be  consumed  at  home.  In  short,  a 
kingdom  that  has  a  large  import  and  export,  must  abound 
more  with  industry,  and  that  employed  upon  delicacies 
and  luxuries,  than  a  kingdom  which  rests  contented  with 
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its  native  commodities.  It  is  therefore  more  powerful,  as 
well  as  richer  and  happier.  The  individuals  rei^  the  be- 
nefit of  these  commodities,  so  far  as  thqr  gratify  the  senses 
«nd  appetites ;  and  the  pnUic  is  also  a  gainer,  while  a 
^rreater  stock  of  labour  is,  by  this  means,  stored  up  against 
toy  public  exigency ;  diat  is,  a  greater  number  of  labo- 
rious men  are  maintained,  who  may  be  diverted  to  the 
public  service,  without  robbing  any  one  of  the  neceasaries, 
or  even  the  chief  conveniences  of  life. 

If  we  consult  history,  we  shall  find,  that  in  most  nations 
^reign  trade  has  preceded  any  refinement  in  home  manu* 
fixtures,  and  given  birth  to  domestic  luxury.    The  temp- 
tation is  stronger  to  make  use  of  foreign  conmiodiiies 
which  are  ready  for  use^  and  which  are  entirely  new  to 
us,  than  to  make  improvements  on  any  domestic  commo- 
dity, which  always  advance  by  slow  degrees,  and  never 
affisct  us  by  their  novelty.     The  profit  is  also  very  great 
in  exporting  what  is  superfluous  at  home,  and  what  bears 
no  price,  to  foreign  nations,  whose  soil  or  climate  is  not 
favourable  to  that  commodity.     Thus  men  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  pkatures  of  luxury,  and  the  profits  of 
commerce ;  and  their  delicacy  and  uubutry^  being  once 
awakened,  carry  them  on  to  farther  improvements  in  every 
branch  of  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  trade;  and  this  per- 
haps is  the  chief  advantageVhich  arises  from  a  commerce 
with  strangers.     It  rouses  men  from  their  indolence;  and 
presenting  the  gayer  and  more  opulent  part  of  the  nation 
.with  objects  of  luxury  which  they  never  before  dreamed 
<£f  raises  in  them  a  desire  of  a  more  splendid  way  of  life 
than  what  their  ancestors  enjoyed.     And,  at  the  same 
time,  the  few  merchants  who  possess  the  secret  of  this  im- 
portation and  exportation,  make  great  profits,  and  be- 
coming rivals  in  wealth  to  the  ancient  nobility,  tempt 
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Other  adventurers  to  become  their  rivals  in  commerce. 
ImHuioii  aocm  difiiises  all  those  arts,  while  domestic  xna- 
laActnrers  emulate  the  foreign  in  their  in^irovements,  and 
work  np  every  home  commodity  to  the  utmost  perfectioii 
of  iHiich  it  is  suseeptible*  Their  own  steel  and  inm,  in 
rach  laborious  hands,  become  equal  to  the  gold  and  rubies 
of  the  Indies. 

When  the  affiurs  of  the  society  are  once  brought  to  this 
situation,  a  nation  may  lose  most  of  its  foreign  trade,  and 
yet  continue  a  great  and  powerful  people.  If  strangers 
will  not  take  any  particular  commodity  of  ours,  we  must 
oease  to  labour  in  it.  The  same  hands  will  turn  them* 
sdtves  towards  some  refinement  in  other  commodities  which 
Hiay  be  wanted  at  home ;  and  there  must  always  be  ma* 
terials  for  them  to  work  upon,  till  every  person  in  the 
slate,  who  possesses  riches,  enjoys  as  great  plenty  of  home 
commodities,  and  those  in  as  great  perfection  as  he  de- 
nres ;  which  can  never  possibly  happen.  China  is  repre- 
sented as  one  of  the  most  flourishing  empires  in  the  world, 
Aougfa  it  has  very  litde  commerce  beyond  its  own  terri- 
tories. 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  considered  as  a  superfluous  di* 
gression,  if  I  here  observe,  that  as  the  multitude  of  me- 
chanical arts  is  advantageous,  so  is  the  great  number  of 
persons  to  whose  share  the  productions  of  these  arts  falL 
A  too  great  disproportion  among  the  citizens  weakens 
any  state.  Every  person,  if  possible,  ought  to  enjoy  the 
firuits  of  his  labour,  in  a  full  possession  of  all  the  neces- 
saries, and  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life.  No  one  can 
doubt  but  such  an  equality  is  most  suitable  to  human  na- 
ture, and  diminishes  much  less  from  the  happines$  of  the 
rich,  than  it  adds  to  that  of  the  poor.  It  also  augments 
the  power  cfthe  staiCj  and  makes  any  extraordinary  taxes 
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or  impofiitioiis  bd  paid  with  more  ckeeifiilness.  Whem 
thm  ridm  ava  eagvosaed  bgr<  a  &w>  ihcae  tnntt  coaigihnlft 
wry  laigaly  to  t^si^ifdfjqDg  oC  the  pobtk  wifwmAmt  but 
vben  the  ridbea  are  ^qpetsed  amw^g  muttitidei^  Ike  kww 
den  feels  light  cm  every  iboiiIder»  and  the  laiBMLmaW  iKH 
a  very  seniible  difference  on  any  one's  way  oCtudiigfc 

Add  to  this,  that  where  the  riches  are  in.  ftnr  haildv 
these  must  enjoy  all  the  poarer,  and  wiU  tceadiillir  cxkHspb^ 
la  lay  the  whoLe  faiirden  on  the  poor»  and  oppnm  Ibem 
sdU  fiurthex^  to  the  disGooragea&ent  of  aU  iiidiMtcy; 
.  la  this  circunstanoe  consists  the  great  adTanli^  of 
England  above  any  national  present  in  the  wealds  or  that 
i^^ears  in  the  records  of  any  stocy^  It  is  tnie»  the  £i^ 
Ksh  feel  scnne  disadvantages  ia  foreiga  trade  by  die  high 
price  of  labour,  which  is  in  part  the  effect  ^  the  richea  of 
Aeir  artisans,  as  well  as  of  the  plen^  of  money.  Bat  aa 
foseign  trade  is  not  the  most  material  circumstance  it  ia 
not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  happiness  of  so 
many  millions ;  and  if  there  were  no  more  to  endear  to 
them  that  free  government  under  which  they  live,  thia 
alone  were  sufficient  The  poverty  of  the  common  peo* 
pie  is  a  natural,  if  not  an  infallible  effect  of  absolute  mo- 
narchy ;  though  I  doubt,  whether  it  be  always  true  on  the 
other  hand,  that  tlieir  riches  are  an  infallible  result  of  li- 
berty. Liberty  must  be  attended  with  particular  acci- 
dents, and  a  certain  turn  of  thinking,  in  order  to  produce 
that  effect.  Lord  Bacon,  accounting  for  the  great  advan- 
tages obtained  by  the  English  in  their  wars  with  France^ 
ascribes  them  chiefly  to  the  superior  ease  and  plenty  of  the 
Gonunon  people  amongst  the  former ;  yet  the  government 
of  the  two  kingdoms  was,  at  that  time,  pretty  much  alike. 
Where  the  labourers  and  artisans  are  accustomed  to  work 
for  low  wages,  and  to  retain  but  a  small  part  of  the  fruits 
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€f  theb  kdmir,  it  is  difficok  for  tbem,  eveii  ia  a  free  go- 
yrmnwmmtf.  to  better  dieir  condition,  or  conspire  amoiij^ 
HkmaaaikftB'  to  heighten  their  wages;  but  even  where  they 
aie  ■Bcasiemed  to  a  noire  plentiful  way  of  life,  it  is  easjf 
for  the  ridiy  in  aa  arbitrary  government,  to  cbnspire 
tkem^  and  throw  die  whole  burden  of  the  taxes  on 
•hooMers. 

It  flMy  seem  an  odd, position,  that  tiie  poverty  of  the 
cdBunoB  people  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  is,  in  some 
■oeaswre^  owing  to  the  saperior  riches  of  the  soil  and  hap- 
piness  of  the  climate ;  yet  there  want  not  reasons  to  justify 
this  paradox.  In  such  a  fine  mould  or  soil  as  that  of  those 
more  southern  regions,  agriculture  is  an  easy  art ;  and  one 
man,  with  a  couple  of  sorry  horses,  will  be  able,  in  a  sea* 
woOf  to  cultivate  as  much  land  as  will  pay  a  pretty  consi- 
derable rent  to  the  proprietor.  All  the  art,  which  the  far- 
mter  kiiows^  is  to  leave  his  ground  fallow  for  a  year,  as  soon 
aa  it  le  exhausted ;  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun  alone  and 
temperature  of  the  climate  enrich  it,  and  restore  its  ferti- 
lity. Sudi  poor  peasants,  therefore,  require  only  a  simple 
majatenance  for  their  labour.     They  have  no  stock  or 
ri^es  which  claim  more ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  are 
ibr  ever  dependent  on  the  landlord,  who  gives  no  leases, 
nor  fewrs  that  his  land  will  be  spoiled  by  the  ill  methods  of 
cultivation.     In  England,  the  land  is  rich,  but  coarse; 
xnist  be  cultivated  at  a  great  expense ;  and  produces  slen- 
der crops,  when  not  carefully  managed,  and  by  a  method 
which  gives  not  the  full  profit  but  in  a  course  of  several 
years.     A  farmer,  therefore,  in  England  must  have  a  con- 
siderable stock,  and  a  long  lease ;  which  b^et  proportion- 
al profits.     The  vineyards  of  Champagne  and  Burgundy, 
that  often  yield  to  the  landlord  above  five  pounds  per  acre, 
are  cultivated  by  peasants  who  have  scarcely  bread :  The 
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reason  is,  that  peasants  need  no  stock  but  their  own  limbs, 
with  instruments  of  husbandry,  which  they  can  buy  for 
twenty  shillings.  The  fiurmers  are  commonly  in  some  bet- 
ter circumstances  in  those  countries.  But  the  graaders  are 
most  at  their  ease  of  all  those  who  cultivate  the  land.  The 
reason  is  still  the  same.  Men  must  have  profits  propor- 
tionable to  their  expense  and  hazard.  Where  so  consider* 
able  a  number  of  the  labouring  poor,  as  the  peasants  and 
farmers,  are  in  very  low  circumstances,  all  the  rest  must 
partake  of  their  poverty,  whether  the  govemment  of  that 
nation  be  monarchical  or  republican. 

We  may  form  a  similar  remu>k  with  regard  to  the  ge* 
neral  history  of  mankind.  What  is  the  reason,  why  no 
people,  living  between  the  tropics,  could  ever  yet  attain  to 
any  art  or  civility,  or  reach  even  any  police  in  their  go- 
vernment, and  any  military  discipline ;  while  few  nations 
in  the  temperate  climates  have  been  altogether  deprived  of 
these  advantages  ?  It  is  probable  that  one  cause  of  this 
phenomenon  is  the  warmth  and  equality  of  weather  in  the 
torrid  zone,  which  render  clothes  and  houses  less  requisite 
for  the  inhabitants,  and  tliereby  remove,  in  part,  that  ne* 
cessity,  which  is  tlie  great  spur  to  industry  and  invention* 
Curis  acuens  mortalia  cordcu  Not  to  mention,  that  the 
fewer  goods  or  possessions  of  this  kind  any  people  en- 
joy, the  fewer  quarrels  are  likely  to  arise  amongst  them, 
and  the  less  necessity  will  there  be  for  a  settled  police  or 
regular  autiiority,  to  protect  and  defend  them  from  foreign 
enemies,  or  from  each  otlier. 
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OF  KEFINEMEHT  IN  THS  ABTS. 

XjimntTu  a  Void  ofanimtertain  lignificstioiit  andnuy 
bo  Mkoi  in  a  good  u  well  u  in  a  bad  lease.  In  geaenl, 
it  aMHU  great  refinement  in  the  gratification  of  the  sensei ; 
Had  tmj  degree  of  it  may  be  innocent  or  blameable,  ae- 
eordtng  to  tbe  age,  or  coantrjr,  or  condition  of  the  penon. 
He  boondi  between  the  virtue  and  the  vice  cannot  here 
be  exactly  fixed,  more  than  in  other  moral  subjects.  To 
imagine,  that  the  gratifying  of  any  sense,  or  the  indulging 
of  any  delicacy  in  meat,  drink,  or  apparel,  is  of  itself  a 
vice,  can  never  enter  into  a  head,  that  is  not  disordered  by 
the  frenzies  of  enthusiasm.  I  have,  indeed,  heard  of  a 
monk  abroad,  who,  because  the  windows  of  his  cell  open- 
ed upon  a  noble  prospect,  made  a  covenaat  with  hit  eyet 
never  to  turn  that  way,  or  receive  so  sensual  a  gratifica- 
tion. And  such  is  the  crime  of  drinking  Champagne  or 
Burgundy,  preferable  to  small  beer  or  porter.  These  in- 
dntgenccs  are  only  vices,  when  they  are  pursued  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  virtue,  as  liberality  or  charity ;  in  like  man- 
ner aa  they  are  follies,  when  for  them  a  man  ruins  his  for- 
tune, and  reduces  himself  to  want  and  beggary.  Where 
they  entrench  upon  no  virtue,  but  leave  ample  subject 
whence  to  provide  for  friends,  family,  and  every  proper 
object  of  generosity  or  com])a$siuii,  they  aiT  entirety  imio- 
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cent,  and  have  in  every  age  been  acknowledged  such  by 
ahnost  all  moralists.  To  be  entirely  occupied  with  the  luxu- 
ry of  the  table,  for  instance,  without  any  relish  for  the  plea- 
sures of  ambition,  study,  or  conversation,  is  a  mark  of  stu- 
pidity, and  is,  incompatible  with  any  vigour  of  temper  or 
genius.  To  confine  one's  expense  entirely  to  such  a  gra- 
tification, without  regard  to  firieads  or  family,  is  an  indi- 
cation of  a  heart  destitute  of  humanity  or  benevolence. 
But  if  a  man  reserve  time  sufficient  for  all  laudable  pur- 
suits, and  money  sufficient  for  all  generous  purposes,  he  is 
free  from  every  shadow  of  Uame  or  reproach. 

Since  luxury  may  be  considered  either  as  innocent  or 
blameaUe^  one  may  be  surprised  at  those  preposterous  opi- 
nions which  have  been  entertained  concerning  it ;  while 
men  of  libertine  principles  bestow  praises  even  on  vicious 
luxury,  and  represent  it  as  highly  advantageous  to  sofietj; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  men  of  severe  morals  blame  ^vea 
the  most  innocent  luxury,  and  represent  it  as  the  source 
of  all  the  corruptions,  disorders,  and  factions  incident  to 
civil  government.  We  shall  here  endeavour  to  correct 
both  these  extremes,  by  proving^  firsty  that  the  ages  of 
finement  are  both  the  happiest  and  most  virtuous ; 
fyf  that  wherever  luxury  ceases  to  be  innocent,  it  also  ceases 
to  be  beneficial ;  and  when  carried  a  degree  too  lar,  is  a 
quality  pernicious,  though  perhaps  not  the  most  pernicious, 
to  political  society. 

To  prove  the  first  point,  we  need  but  consider  the  ef- 
fects of  refinement  both  on  private  and  on  public  life.  Hu- 
man happiness,  according  to  the  most  received  notions, 
seems  to  consist  in  three  ingredients ;  action,  pleasure,  and 
indolence  :  and  though  these  ingredients  ought  to  be 
mixed  in  different  proportions,  according  to  the  particu- 
lar disposition  of  the  person ;  yet  no  one  ingredient  can  be 
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llifrljwiiilTiig.  widiODt  destroying  in  same  meunr^  tbe 
xfish  of  tfaeiriiotecoiiipositiai.  Indolence  or  repos^  iu- 
daed,  Kantnotafttadf  to  contribate  much  to  oar  enjoy- 
mett;  but,  like  ileep,  ii  reqnishe  as  an  indolgenoe,  to  th* 
ijkum  of  honian  satore^  which  cannot  support  an  no* 
ii*iiiiHili«l  eoorte  of  bnainess  or  pleasure.  That  qnidc 
■Midi  c]f  the  nuiitSf  v^iich  takes  a  man  fixm  himself  and 
^iidy  fpn»  sarinfiictToti,  doea  in  the  end  ezh«ist  the  mind, 
and  nqnifes  sooie  interrals  of  repose^  which,  tfaoogb  »• 
graeaUc  far  a  moment^  yet,  if  prolcnged,  beget  a  l«"g™?T 
aad  ieAmrgy  that  destroy  all  enjoymenL  Edncatioo,  cns- 
tom,  and  example,  have  a  mighty  inflnence  in  tuniing 
the  BiiDd  to  any  of  these  poisnits ;  and  it  most  be  owned 
lfcak(  where  they  promote  a  rdisfa  for  actios  and  pleasure 
Atef  an  m  &r  fiivonnUe  to  hmoan  happiness.  In  tinwa 
whfB  mdustry  and  the  arts  flonrish,  mea  are  kept  in  per- 
pataat  occwpation,  and  enjoy,  as  their  reward,  the  occapa- 
&u  ittd(  as  well  as  those  pleasures  which  are  the  fhiitof 
their  labonr.  The  mind  acquires  new  vigour ;  enlarges  its 
ptnrera  and  facnldes ;  and,  by  an  assiduity  in  honest  in- 
dostry,  both  satisfies  its  natural  ^petites,  and  prevents  the 
growth  of  unnatural  ones,  which  commonly  spring  up, 
when  noorished  by  ease  and  idleness.  Banish  those  arts 
from  sodetjr,  you  derive  men  both  of  action  and  <^  plea- 
sne ;  and  leaving  nothing  but  indolence  in  their  plac^ 
yon  even  destroy  the  relish  of  indoleaice,  which  never  is 
i^pveable,  but  when  it  succeeds  to  labour,  and  recruits  the 
qurits,  exhausted  by  too  much  application  and  fatigue. 

Another  advantage  of  indostry  and  of  refinements  in  the 
meobanical  arts,  is,  that  they  commonly  produce  some  re~ 
finements  in  the  liberal ;  nor  can  one  be  carried  to  per- 
fection, without  beii^  accompanied,  in  stMne  degree,  with 
the  other.     The  same  age  which  produces  great  phUoso- 
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pbers  and  politidans,  renowned  generals  and  poets,  mial^r 
ly  abounds  with  skilfol  weavers  and  ship-carpenters.  We 
cannot  reasonaUy  expect,  that  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth  will 
be  brought  to  perfection  in  a  nation  which  is  ignorant  of 
astronomy,  or  where  ethics  are  neglected*  The  spirit  of 
the  age  af&cts  all  the  arts,  and  the  minds  of  men  bcmg 
once  roused  from  their  lethargy,  and  put  into  a  Imnenta* 
tion,  turn  themselves  on  all  sides,  and  carry  improvements 
into  every  art  and  science.  Profound  ignorance  is  totally 
banished,  and  men  enjoy  the  privilege  of  rational  creatures^ 
to  think  as  well  as  to  act,  to  cultivate  the  pleasures  of  the 
mind  as  well  as  those  of  the  body. 

The  more  these  refined  arts  advance,  the  more  sociable 
men  become :  Nor  is  it  possible,  that  when  enriched  with 
science,  and  possessed  of  a  fund  of  conversation,  they 
should  be  contented  to  remain  in  solitude,  or  live  with 
their  fellow-citizens  in  that  distant  manner,  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations.  They  flock  into 
cities ;  love  to  receive  and  communicate  knowledge ;  to 
shew  their  wit  or  their  breeding ;  their  taste  in  conversa- 
tion or  living,  in  clothes  or  furniture.  Curiosity  allures 
the  wise ;  vanity  the  foolish  ;  and  pleasure  both.  Parti« 
cular  clubs  and  societies  are  every  where  formed :  Both 
sexes  nieet  in  an  easy  and  sociable  manner ;  and  the  tem- 
pers of  men,  as  well  as  their  behaviour,  refine  apace.  So 
that,  beside  the  improvements  which  they  receive  from 
knowledge  and  the  liberal  arts,  it  is  impossible  but  they 
must  feel  an  increase  of  humanity,  from  the  very  habit  of 
conversing  together,  and  contributing  to  each  other's  plea* 
sure  and  entertainment.  Thus  industry,  Imou^itdge^  and 
humanity,  are  linked  together  by  on  indissoluble  diuiu^ 
and  are  found,  from  experience  as  well  as  reason,  to  be 
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to  the  more  polished,  and,  what  are  ccmimoDly 
Annminaledy  the  more  luxurious  ages. 

NcMT  are  these  advantages  attended  with  disadvantages 
jdiat  bear  any  proportion  to  them.  The  more  men  refine 
iqMm  pleasure,  the  less  will  they  indulge  in  excesses  of  any 
Imid;  because  nothing  is  more  destructive  to  true  pleasure 
ihuk  ntfch  excesses.  One  may  safely  affirm,  that  the  Tai^ 
tars  are  oftener  guilty  of  beastly  gluttony,  when  they  fi^ast 
en  their  dead  horses,  than  European  courtiers  with  all  their 
tefinements  of  cookery.  And  if  libertine  love,  or  even  in* 
fideli^  to  the  marriage-bed,  be  more  frequent  in  polite 
aiges,  when  it  is  often  regarded  only  as  a  piece  of  gallantry ; 
dmidcenness,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  less  common : 
•  vice  more  odious,  and  more  pernicious,  both  to  mind 
and  body.  And  in  this  matter  I  would  appeal,  not  only 
to  an  Ovid  or  a  Petronius,  but  to  a  Seneca  or  a  Cato.  We 
Imow,  that  Caesar,  during  Cataline's  conspiracy,  being  ne- 
cessitated to  put  into  Cato's  hands  a  bUkl-douXj  which  dis- 
covered an  intrigue  with  Servilia,  Cato's  own  sister,  that 
stem  philosopher  threw  it  back  to  him  with  indignation ; 
and,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  wrath,  gave  him  the  appella* 
tioii  of  drunkard,  as  a  term  more  opprobrious  than  that 
with  which  he  could  more  justly  have  reproached  him. 

But  industry,  knowledge,  and  humanity,  are  not  advan- 
tageous in  private  life  alone ;  they  diffuse  their  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  pubUCf  and  render  the  government  as  great 
and  flourishing  as  they  make  individuals  happy  and  pro- 
sperous. The  increase  and  consumption  of  all  the  com* 
modities,  which  serve  to  the  ornament  and  pleasure  of  life^ 
are  advantages  to  society ;  because,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  multiply  those  innocent  gratifications  to  individuals, 
they  are  a  kind  o(  storehouse  of  labour,  which,  in  the  exi- 
gencies of  state^  may  be  turned  to  the  public  service.    In 
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a  nation  where  there  is  no  demand  for  sneh  snperflnck^ 
men  sink  into  indolence,  kite  all  enjoyment  of  life,  and  are 
usdess  to  the  public^  which  camiot  maintain  or  snpport  its 
fleets  and  armies  from  the  industry  of  such  slotbfiil  aMonlMntk 

The  bounds  of  all  the  European  kingdoms  are^  $1  pi«i» 
tent,  nearly  the  same  they  were  two  hundred  yean  ago : 
Bnt  what  a  diffiBrence  is  there  in  the  power  and  grandeur 
of  tfiose  kingdoms  ?  which  can  be  ascribed  to  nodiing  but 
the  increase  of  art  and  industry.  When  Charies  VIII.  ef 
FVanoe  invaded  Italy,  he  carried  with  him  about  80,000 
men ;  yet  this  armament  bo  exhausted  the  nation,^  as  we 
learn  from  Gnicciardin,  that  for  some  years  it  was  not  able 
to  make  so  great  an  effort  ITie  late  king  of  Frane^  in 
time  of  war,  kept  in  pay  above  400,000  men  * ;  tboogh 
from  Mazarine's  death  to  his  own,  he  was  engaged  fai  a 
oonrse  of  wars  that  lasted  near  thirty  years. 

This  industry  is  much  promoted  by  the  knowledge  in« 
separable  from  ages  of  art  and  refinement ;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  knowledge  enables  the  public  to  make  the  best 
advantage  of  the  industry  of  its  subjects.  Laws,  order^ 
police,  discipline ;  these  can  never  be  carried  to  any  de« 
gree  of  perfection,  before  human  reason  has  refined  itsdf 
by  exercise,  and  by  an  application  to  the  more  vulgar  arts, 
at  least,  of  commerce  and  manufacture.  Can  we  expect 
that  a  government  will  be  well-modelled  by  a  people,  who 
know  not  how  to  make  a  spinning-wheel,  or  to  employ  a 
loom  to  advantage  ?  Not  to  mention,  that  all  ignorant 
ages  are  infested  with  superstition,  which  throws  the  go* 
vemment  off  its  bias,  and  disturbs  men  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  interest  and  happiness. 

Knowledge  in  the  arts  of  government  naturally  begets 

*  The  inscription  on  the  Pl«cei4ie.Veiidoiiit  lajt  440,OOa 
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aiid  modetvtuMi,  by  instmcting  men  in  the  ad- 
cf  imniaBe  gMnrims  above  rigour  and  seTerity, 
wkidi  dxife  aafajeoCt  into  rebellion,  and  make  the  retam 
to  Mbaianon  impracticabie^  by  catting  off  all  hopes  of 
pmEdoa.  When  die  tempers  of  men  are  softened  as  well 
aft  their  knowledge  improved,  this  humanity  appears  still 
■arc  conspicuous,  and  is  the  chief  characteristic  which 
datingnishes  a  civilised  age  from  times  of  barbarity  and 
ipmnuce.  Factions  are  then  less  inveterate,  revolutions 
loB  tmgicai,  authority  less  severe,  and  seditions  less  fre- 
qpent  Even  fore^n  wars  abate  of  their  cruelty;  and  a£* 
tor  tiie  field  of  battle,  where  honour  and  interest  steel  m^a 
agsinit  compassicm,  as  wdl  as  fear,  the  combatants  divest 
llifiiiiilves  of  the  brute,  and  resume  the  man. 

Nor  need  we  fear,  that  men,  by  losing  their  ferocity, 
w81  lose  their  martial  ^irit,  or  become  less  undaunted  and 
vigonms  in  defence  of  their  jcountry  or  their  liberty.  The 
arts  have  no  such  e£fect  in  enervating  either  the  mind  or 
body.  On  the  contrary,  industry,  their  inseparable  at* 
tendant,  adds  new  force  to  both.  And  if  anger,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  whetstone  of  courage,  loses  somewhat  of  its 
asperity,  by  politeness  and  refinement ;  a  sense  of  honour, 
which  is  a  stronger,  more  constant,  and  more  governable 
principle,  acquires  fresh  vigour  by  that  elevation  of  genius 
which  arises  from  knowledge  and  a  good  education.  Add 
to  this,  that  courage  can  neither  have  any  duration,  nor 
be  of  any  use,  when  not  accompanied  with  discipline  and 
martial  skill,  whidi  are  seldom  found  among  a  barbarous 
people.  The  ancients  remarked,  that  Datames  was  the 
only  barbarian  that  ever  knew  the  art  of  war.  And  Pyr- 
rhus,  seeing  the  Romans  marshal  their  army  with  some 
art  and  skill,  said  with  surprise,  These  barbarians  have  no- 
thing barbanme  in  their  discipline  !  It  is  observable,  that, 
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as  the  old  Romans,  by  applying  tbemselTet  solely  to  Wy 
were  almost  the  only  uncivilized  people  that  ever  poasesaid 
military  discipline;  so  the  modem  Italians  are  the  cntycN 
vilized  people,  among  Europeans,  that  ever  wanted  oomags 
and  a  martial  spirit.  Those  who  would  ascribe  this  eS»« 
minacy  of  the  Italians  to  their  luxury,  or  pcditeness,  or  ap« 
plication  to  the  arts,  need  but  consider  the  Freneh  wad 
English,  whose  bravery  is  as  incontestable,  as  their  lute 
for  the  arts,  and  their  assiduity  in  commerce.  The  It»* 
lian  historians  give  us  a  more  satisfactory  reason  for  diis 
degeneracy  of  their  countrymen.  They  show  us  haw  die 
sword  was  dropped  at  once  by  all  the  Italian  soveragni; 
while  the  Venetian  aristocracy  was  jealous  of  its  subjecti^ 
the  Florentine  democracy  applied  itself  entirely  to 
merce ;  Rome  was  governed  by  priests,  and  Naples  by 
men.  War  then  became  the  business  of  soldiers  of 
tune,  who  spared  one  another,  and,  to  the  ast<mishflMBfr 
of  the  world,  could  engage  a  whole  day  in  what  they  ealW 
ed  a  battle,  and  return  at  night  to  their  camp  without  &e 
least  bloodshed. 

What  has  chiefly  induced  severe  moralists  to  declaim 
against  refinejtnent  in  the  arts,  is  the  example  of  ancient 
Rome,  which,  joining  to  its  poverty  and  rusticity  virtue 
and  public  spirit,  rose  to  such  a  surprising  height  of  gran- 
deur and  liberty ;  but,  having  learned  from  its  conquered 
provinces  the  Asiatic  luxury,  fell  into  every  kind  of  cor- 
ruption ;  whence  arose  sedition  and  civil  wars,  attended  at 
last  with  the  total  loss  of  liberty.  All  the  Latin  classic»» 
whom  we  peruse  in  our  infancy,  are  full  of  these  senti^p 
ments,  and  imiversally  ascribe  the  ruin  of  their  state  to  the 
arts  and  riches  imported  from  the  East ;  insomuch  that 
Sallust  represents  a  taste  for  painting  as  a  vice,  no  lest 
than  lewdness  and  drinking.    And  so  popular  were  these 
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dbriiig  the  ktcer  ages  of  ibe  rcfpaUk* -tutt .  iM 
ia  pnoKi  of  the  old  rigid  Ktmm 
the  aMit  egragiooi  iastanot  of 

i;  speaks  eontoaiptaonsly  oT^  Cf*^ 
otoqaaDflr,  fkii|g|h  Ae  mote  ol^gmt  writer  is  tm 
WDiU;  n^  Tfay*  pweposieimas  dywsiops  and  d>cb> 
to  dus  pwpoR,  dMngh  a  BKidcl  of  tosu  sad  oor* 


But  k  vodld  be  easy  to  profa,  dHS  Aom  writers 
took  tlia  caase  of  the  disorders  in  die  Roona  state,  and 
aadribed  to  ksnrj  and  the  arts,  what  really  prorocdad 
ftoas  SB  lU-flKidelled  goTemment,  and  tho  vnllmitad  osient 
of  conqaestfc    Refinement  on  the  pleasures  and  coiiv«- 
iBsnees  of  life  has  no  natural  tendency  to  benet  vomUmv 
and  oormpdon.    The  value  which  all  mea  put  «p«Hi  m*% 
paiticnlar  pleasure^  depends  on  comparison  aiy:  «a|^, 
risnee;  nor  is  a  porter  less  greedy  of  ntotMy,  wis^n  j.^ 
spends  on  bacon  and  brandy,  than  a  court^Bf,  wi«^  ^.• 
chases  champaign  and  ortolans.    HicIms  a* t  vaiuoiM. » 
all  limes,  and  to  all  men ;  because  tlMsy  aimt^fh  ^mi0m 
pleasures,  such  as  men  are  accustoniad  iu  aod  4lin«f «.;  ^ 
can  any  thing  restrain  or  regulate  tbft  U^§:  ^  'fif  ig 
a  sense  erf*  honour  and  Tirtne ;  wlilcL,  if  it  ^; 
eqaal  at  all  times,  will  naturally  4boiMid  wm^^ 
knowle^^  and  refinement 

Of  all  European  kingd<mis»  Fuland 
feetive  in  the  arts  of  war  as  well  ns 
wdl  as  liberal ;  yet  it  is  there  iLai 
do  most  prevail.  The  nobles  aaaa^laij 
crown  elective  for  no  other 
it  to  the  highest  bidder.    TUa 
ofoonnneroe  with  which  that 
The  liberties  of  Knglanii 
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improv^moiU  in  the  arts^  have  neter  flouriahed  ao  mnch: 
aa  during  that  period*.    And  thoo^^  complioii  may.aaen. 
to  increase  of  late  yearsf  thia  is  chiefly  to  be  aacribed  to 
oar  established  liber^^  when  our  prinoeabava  Iband  the* 
impossibili^  of  goreming  withont  parliament%  or  of  ter- 
rifying parliaments  by  the  phantom  of  prerogatiwe.: ,  Not 
to  mentiony  that.diis  comqytion  or  vcmU^  prewlamndir 
more  among  the  electors  than  the  elected ;  and  tbenfim: 
cannot  justly  be  aiscribed  to  any  reifinemeBtB  in  kumxy* 
'  Ifwe  consider  the  matter  in  a  proper  lights  weahalLfindf 
diai  a  progress  in  the  arts  ia  rafher  &Toarable  to  libei^f . 
and  ha^  a  natural  tendency  to  preserve  if  not  prodnea  a 
free  gOFCmment.    In  rude  unpolished  nation%  where  the 
arta  are  nq^ected,  all  labour  is  bestowed  on  thecnltiTalioa: 
of  the  ground ;  and  the  whole  society  i^  divided  into  two 
daases,  proprietors  of  land,  and  their  vassals  or  ^^ifpnti. 
The  latter  are  necessarily  dependent,  and  fitted  fior  slavery 
and  subjection ;  especially  where  they  possess  no  riches^ 
and  are  not  valued  for  their  knowledge  in  agriculture;  as 
must  always  be  the  case  where  the  arts  are  neglected.  The 
former  naturally  erect  themselves  into  petty  tyrants;  and 
must  either  submit  to  an  absolute  master,  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  order ;  or  if  they  will  preserve  their  indepen- 
dency, like  the  ancient  barons,  they  must  fidl  into  feuds  and 
contests  among  themselves,  aqd  throw  the  whole  society 
into  such  confusion,  as  is  perhaps  worse  than  the  most 
despotic  government     But  where  luxury  nourishes  com- 
merce and  industry,  the  peasaDtSt  by  a  proper  cultivatian 
of  the  land,  become  rich  and  independent :  while  the  tradea* 
men  and  merchants  acquire  a  share  of  the  property^  and 
draw  authority  and  consideration  to  that,  middling  ritak  of 
men,  who  are  the  best  and  firmest  basis  f^  public  liberty., 
These  submit  not' to  slaveryt  lihe  the  pepsantsi  from  po- 
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mjiij  ladBwiiiwwsof  gpirit}  and  luiTiiig  no  hopes  of  ^ 
iMMfaiBg  omr  odMn^  like  the  bRTOiiS)  they  are 
od»«ftr  the  sake  ef  that  gratification^  to  submit  to  the  ly«> 
linqf'Of  their  sovereign.  They  covet  equal  hnrs^  wUch 
lay  Sfrnrr  dieir  property,  and  preserve  themfipomjno^ 
•aichiralj  as  wdl  as  aristocratical  tyraniy.     . 

The  loirer  hoose  is  the  support  of  oar  popular  goweani*^ 
t;aad  all  the  irorld  acknowledges,  that  it  owed  its  dnef 
and  eonsideratioa  tg>  the  increase  of  ooounero^ 
irjbirfi  threw  soch  a  balance  of  property  intothehand&o£ 
tile  GoBunoiis.  How  inoonsistenty  then,  is  it  to  blametso 
iiohrtlya refinemoit in  the  arts^  and  to  represent itaa 
Ae  bane  of  liberty  and  pnUic  spirit  I. 
*  To  dechran  against  present  times,  and  mi^|nify.the  .v|iw 
tna-ofreBsote  ancestors,  is  a  propensi^  almost  inherent  in 
hnman  nature:  And  as  the  sentiments  and  opimonsiofcfrt 
iriliaed  agea  alone  are  transmitted  to  posteri^,  hence  it  ii( 
Aat  we  meet  with  so  many  severe  jiidgmenta  psonoimoed 
against  Immry,  and  even  science;  and  hence  it  is  thatiat 
present  we  give  so  ready  an  assent  to  them*  But  the  fidla* 
cy  is  easOy  perceived,  by  ccmiparing  different  nations  that 
areeontanporaries;  where  we  both  judge  more  impartial* 
Iff  and  can  better  set  in  opposition  those  manners,  with 
whkh  we  are  sufficiently  acquainted.  Treachery  and  cm* 
dty^  the  most  pemidous  and  most  odious  of  all  vices,  seem 
peadilir  tb  uneiviUaed  ages;  and,  by  the  refined  GretlU 
imd  Romans^  were  ascribed  to  all  the  barbSurons  nations 
which  surrounded  them.  They  might  justly,  therefore, 
have  presumed,  that  their  own  ancestors,  so  highly  celci- 
imted,  possessed -no  greater  virtue,  and  were  as -much  in- 
ferior to  their  posterity  ioihonoiir  and  humanity,  as  in  taste 
and -sdciicfe. '  Aniaieient.Frank(nr:SaNan.may  beh^bly 
-mcAadt  But  i  believe 'erery  man  irdbU  think  Us 
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foctiitie  nmdl  kts  aeean  ki  tkft  Ififa  of  »Mo#r  m  Tmt- 
ur»  dMnikoieof  a  FrancfaiM  Ik^gWibyifli^iwn»  ^leJiHik 
of  len  the  moifc  wHiaed  m  the  lioti  cmli^id  nafiaai. , 

Wa  cema  agir  to  llie  $eemlApo9itiait  wbkh  wtprapgMd 
to  ittii8trat«^  to  wil^  iIm^  aa  ipoaaiiii  kociiryk^  or  a  nfiMr 
ment  in  the  art9  aod  anvettboeea  ^  Ufe^  ia  i4malagp^iia 
to.iha  public;  ■otdbetetar  hoauy  o>aae»  to  ha  iijiMitpii, 
teaiaooeateB  tobabepeftckl;  laid  Whan  cflniad  a  lUgraa 
fitherybegiag  to  ha  a  cpalily  parakimtii  thnagh  parhma 
itot  dia  auMi  pemiciom  to^  palitiaal  Mkho^* 

X^uacomiderwhatiraciUneioaah^iii^*  N^grati^ 
timAim,  hpiTBfer  icMaal»  cap  of  itidf  ba  ortawnad  neiom, 
A  gratificadoQ  is  only  vkious  irhan  il  angmeias  all  a  Bpn'a 
aalpfaeBb  jM  laayfli  no  abili^  for  giich  acts  of  da^  and  ^ 
aataaily  toaia  faqmred  by  hit  tituatian  and  fartana*  Sag^ 
pawfc  ihat  ha  cocrod  the  Tic%  and  employ  part  of  his  Vi^ 
pense  in  the  ednoation  of  hii  children^  in  the  ftupport  of  hia 
friend%andinieiievii]^  the  poor;  would  any  prqudicera* 
aali  to  aocae^  ?  On  the  contrary^  the  same  ooaimiption 
would  ariae ;  and  that  labour,  which  at  present  is  employ- 
ed only  in  producing  a  shmder  gratification  to  one  ma% 
would  relieve  th^  necessitieai  and  bestow  satudaction  on 
hundreds.  The  same  care  and  toil  that  raise  a  dish  of 
pease  at  Christnytf,  would  give  bread  to  a  wh<^  finnil]^ 
daring  six.  months.  To  say  that»  without  a  Ticiousluxuryf 
tha  labour  would  not  have  been  employed  stall,  is  only  to 
BUf^  that  there  is  some  Other  defect  inhuman  nature^  such 
as  indolence,  selfishness,  inattention  to  others,  for  which 
kinury,  in  some  measure,  provides  a  remedy;  as  one  poison 
may  be  aa  antidote  to  another.  But  virtue^  like  whola- 
aaaiiefood,  is  better  than  poisons,  however  corrected. 

Suppose  the  same  ramber  of  men,  that  are  at  present  in 
Giaat  Britain,  with  the  same  soil  and  climate ;  laakfbit 
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Mifppiiyflir  tiben  to  be  happMTf  bj  Ito  swit  pwi^iia 
Ipqr  #f  GCl  dM  6w  be  OMgnedy  nd  by  |bo  gsepteit  i%> 
fajie<tjiTii  ifctt  rHMffbnTtttrr^  itrrlf  inriH  ^ir*^  pw  ^hw*  *1TI~ 
pm  mfi  dJuwijitinn  ?  To  astcrtt  diat  Uiey  ouiiiol»  ^QMaini 
^i|idb9'4f  ridieiilQW*  A>  t*Mf  Iti^  ii  t H^  tu  nwirtniii  iiiiiim 
ttift  oU  itB  BfittaDt  JnhahitMifiti  tbev  oosbl  iMfiWa  im  oioli 
^  UjMmp  et«tt%  fiwl  aiijr  other  ills  Ibflii  tboie  wbicb  aijif 
fiw hpdily  iif ilnwuii  <  ndtbeieiMiiolllieiiAlfef  bmMO 
All  otfio' jib  qnvvg  ^«Bi  Mme  ¥JiDe,  titbarw 
or  Qthiri;  and  ewon  vianj  </ oar  ^isMiee  pm^ 
omtftvmlhe/WMongpBp  BaBOfetbence%adlb#Jlb 
%Bgirp    y<m  most  cnty  like  aire  loreaoTo  all  ibenMi* 

IfjfMlillMVVpiltyJFOVIDI^ICIldQrl^  8j 

butthbtf  fMHW  IiDxaiyy  witfaoBi  ainp^ 
ftwtttcto  oAot^  jovonly  dimtiiiih  iiidiifltfy  in  tii^  sIbIq^ 
aadaddnodiiii^toiiien'sclMaritjrQrtlieirgCfiefos^  Let 
«9  tlieiefiire^  rest  contented  wtdi  asserting  that  two  op- 
poote  ynoes  in  a  state  m^  be  more  advantageous  than  a- 
dierof  them  akme;  bat  let  as  never  pronounce  vice  in  it- 
edf  advantageoos.  Is  it  not  very  inconsistent  for  an  an- 
llior  to  assert  in  one  page,  that  moral  distinctions  are  in- 
ventions of  politicians  forpoMic  interest;  and  in  the  next 
page  maintain^  that  vice  is  advantageous  to  the  public  '  ? 
And  indeed  it  seems,  upon  any  system  of  morality,  little 
leas  dian  a  contradiction  in  terms,  totalkof  a  vice,  which 
is  in  general  benefidal  to  society. 

I  though  this  reasoning  necessary,  in  order  to  give  some 
1^^  to  a  [diilooophical  question,  which  has  been  mnch  dis- 
puted in  England.  I  call  it  a /xUDaqpUeaf  question,  not 
a  poKHcal  one.  For  idiatever  may  be  the  consequence  of 
such  a  miraculous  transfivrmation  of  mankind,  as  would  en- 

•  FMm  oiiht  BttB, 
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d6w  them  Irith  every  spelsi^  of  viHue,  and  free  them  from 
every  spectes  of  vice ;  this  concerns  not  the  magistrate, 
who  aims  only  at  possibilities.  He  cannot  cHre  every  vice 
by  substituting  a  ^rtue  in  its  place.  Very  often  he  can 
only  ctire  one  vice  by  another ;  and  in  that  case  he  might 
to  prefer  what  is  least  pernicious  to  society.  Luxury^  when 
excessive^  is  the  source  of  many  ills;  but  is  in  general  pre- 
ferable to  sloth  and  idleness^  Which  would  commonly  suc- 
eeed  in  its  place,  and  are  mote  hurtful  bodi  to  private  per- 
86ns  and  to  the  public  When  sloth  reigtis,  a  mean  mi- 
eidtivaited  way  of  life  prevails  amongst  individuals,  witbovt 
sdeiety,  without  rajoyment  And  if  the  sovereign,  in  siidi 
a  ntuadon,  demands  idie  service  of  his  sulijects,  the  labour 
of  Ibe  Mate  suflices  only  to  furnish  the  neeessaries  of  h'fe 
10  the  labourers,  and  can  afford  notbmg  to  those  wlmare 
amplqrcd  in  the  public  service* 
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iVlovCT  is  not,  proper);  itpenkiiii;.  one  of  the  «iib}M:U  of 
enDDBKCT  but  only  thr  Imtrument  whioli  nicn  h«*n  n- 
ipvedopoa  toficililstc  tliv  i-xcliui^  or  ontt  conimiidiiy 
liir  •ootlter.  It  is  nunc  of  llio  wttcdii  ol'  triulo :  [t  U  lli« 
(d)  wbid)  renders  the  mntion  of  ihv  wbtfcl*  more  amootb  ! 
uul  ismty.  IfwG  coDsiiler  any  on«t  kinfftlom  by  lUoir,  il  is 
evld«ntt  that  tius  greater  or  less  plenty  of  mnrtoy  )•  of  n 
eoi»niiicitr«!  vinre  tliu  pricn  of  commodilips  mm  nltraya 
proportionrd  to  tbe  plenty  of  tnnnov,  siiil  a  crown  In 
Harry  Vll.'s time  Mrvcil  the  uniepgrpiKi;  ma  pound  dou 
atprcsoitL  It  is  only  tlie/mU/e  which  drawHiuiyiiilviintafte 
Jrom  tbs  grentvr  piwiy  of  mone^  ;  and  that  only  in  iu  vari 
and  negotiation*  wtUt  foreign  suics.  And  thi*  ia  the  na^ 
«■  why  ail  rich  and  trading  countrtis,  from  Carthage  to* 
Gnat  Britain  and  HoUand,  have  employed  mcreeimfy! 
mopit  «1iieb  they  hired  from  t)»cir  poorer  i>ei|{hboura<> 
Wovtbey  tonakciueof  thiiir  tulive  •nbjecta,  they  would 
ind  Ua*  adramage  iirom  their  fiiperior  ricbo,  >bJ  hami> 
ihair  great  ploity  of  gold  aod  slver ;  aioca  tba  pay  of  alL 
Amr  Hrraata  moat  liae  is  praportuai  to  the  pabUc  afiw 
tmm  OmranaH  amiy  of  S0,000  lan  ia  laaiwainwl  at^ 
^«K  oipMHe  aa  »  Franeb  amy  vnca  «■  umaarwia  'iW 
Bq^iA  Iset,  dariag  the  tale  war,  required  aa  madt  no> 
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nty  to  support  it  as  all  the  Roman  legioiis»  which  kept  the 
whole  world  in  sulyectiont  during  the  time  of  the  cape- 
rors  ■• 

The  great  number  of  people^  and  Aeir  greater  indostryt 
are  serviceable  in  all  eases ;  athomeandabroady  infrnTate 
and  in  public.  But  the  greater  fdealjr  of  monqr  is  very 
limited  in  its  use,  and  may  even  sometimes  be  a  loss  to  a 
nation  in  its  commerce  with  fioedgners. 

There  seems  to  be  a  happy  concurrence  of  causes  in  hit- 
9MMI  «Mx«i  vUch  eheclQi  the  i^rovtb  of  tri^ 
wdbiBdcirs  th^mftwRbwig  cpufinedeitfmly  lo 
ptoi  w  mght  QatHraUy  et  first  be  dreeded  bom  the 

km  fotten  the  iMrt  #f  mother  In  tradi^  it  ii  ¥S>ydlBfnlt 
fior  the  litter  tp  n^gtm  the  groeiid  it  has  lestt  beeawe  of 
th»  inptHor  iadestij  and  skill  cf  the  formei^  and  ihe 
grenMr  etooks  of  which  its  merchants  are  poseeasedi  and 
wihifih  enable  them  to  trade  on  so  nnch  smaller  profila. 
But  theee  advantages  are  compcBsated*  in  some  measute^ 
kgibt  low  price  of  labour  in  every  nation  which  has  not 
en  ewtensive  ooeunerocb  and  does  not  much  abound  in  gold 
and  silver*  Mannhctures»  therefore^  gradually  shift  dieir 
pbeit^  leaving  those  countries  and  provinces  whidi  thqr 
ham  iiready  enrichedf  and  flying  to  others,  whither  they 
are  allured  by  the  cheapness  of  provisions  and  labour;  tiU 
tbegr  havm  enriched  these  alao^  and  are  again  banidied  fay 
the  same  censes.  And  in  general  we  may  obeerve,  that 
the  deeness  of  every  thinj^  finom  plenty  of  money^  is  a 
disudvantMB^  which  •♦♦ftdf  an  established  ^^ng^p^if^^  mnA 
saia  bennds  to  it  in  every  country,  by  enabling  the  poorer 
states  to  undersell  the  richer  in  all  finreign  marliets. 

•  Sm  Notx  [P.] 
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TItfb  hm  onde  sie  ^oiicrtaiB  a  dodbl  coBeeraiiig  the 


adfOtoigeonB  to  ewy  nirtk»L  That  pronkmm 
hbomAoMhm>ammdear  bjthe  mentm^ttmie 
mtd  mmKtff  k»  in  wmny  wmpetts,  m  wcouwakoe^;  \mft 
flU  iMOHiPVBiaiM  tliat  it  nnimkhiMfii  md  tlie  effeet  of  dMt 
jidyie  vaaMi  and  pMiperily  wUdi  ave  the  end  of  all  o«r 
b  is  compmwrted  bj  the  admHiget  wkidi  wa 
the  po«peiBkiB  of  these  pradoof  melak,  inid  the 
e«ii|^  which  disy  give  the  nsdon  in  aU  fisreign  wan  a 
asjgitiatioiis.  Bat  there  appears  no  leason  finr  ineieasfaig 
lliiit  hMmiPieiwiMW  by  a  coontcrfeit  muntf^  wbiA  fiiraign* 
IBS  <<Baetaeeqpt  of  in  any  payment^  and  which  any  gneat 
diaoidet  in  the  state  will  vednoe  to  notiiing.  Theia  mtm^ 
h  is  tras^  many  people  in  every  rich  statei  who^  having 
kageaoBMofnionqry  woold  prefer  paper  widi  goad  aeei^ 
jrhgri  nsbeh^ofmeieeasytiansponandaBore  safe  ens- 
tody.  Iffhe  paUic  provide  not  a  bank,  private  banhsfs 
willtBlrii  ndrnntsgr  nf  thin  rirrniniTtnnrr^  m  flir  gnlilsihhs 
tHmmfy  did  in  London,  or  as  the  bankers  do  at  pressnt 
inlMblhi:  jLnd  thereibre  it  is  better,  it  may  be  thon^ 
thai  a  pridie  eompany  dMMdd  eigoy  the  benefit  of  that 
paper  credBt,  whiidi  always  will  have  place  in  every  epn» 
lenlkiflgdoHL  Bat  to  endeavour arttteialfy  to 
inch  a  crsJBt,  can  never  be  the  intersit  of  any  trading 
tieni  bnt  most  lay  diem  onder  disadvantages,  byincrea*- 
dng  nKmej  beyond  its  natoral  proportion  to  labonr  and 
enmmodities^  and  thereby  heig^ileniog  their  price  to  dm 
amrJuBit  and  manufaclurer.  And  in  this  view,  it  most 
be  allowed,  that  no  bank  eoald  be  more  ad  vantageoos  than 
soch  a  one  as  lodmd  up  all  the  money  it  recdi^%  and 


•  lb  is  tiM  cut  frMitke  iHMk  of 
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Merer  lii^fiiicnted  the xircnlatiiig  coin,.  «&  is  UMud  by  jre- 
tiiniing  part  of  iti  treasure  into  commeroe.  \  A  public 
bonk,  by  this  expedient,  might  cut  off  much  of.  Che  de^ 
iQgs  of  private  bankers  and  money-jobbers  &  and  though 
the  state  bore  the  charge  of  sahiries  to  die  directous  and 
tellers  of  this  bank,  (fbiv  according  to  the  preeedii^  aap-^. 
position,  it  would  hove  Jdto  profit  firom  Its  dealings),  the 
Bational  advantage,  reaidtiiig  Scorn  the  low  price.of  labour 
and  the  destmctioa  t^.paper«dredit,  would  be  a  anfficient 
Compensation*  Not  to  mention,  that  so  large  aiiumlying 
leadyAt  command  would  be  a  convenience  in  times  of 
great  public  danger  and  distress ;  andwhat  partofitwaa 
used  nugfat  be  replaced  at  leisure,  when  peace  and  tran- 
quillity  was  restored  to  the  nation*  :  i 

;But  of  thb  subject  of  paper-credit  we  shalL  treat  more 
Itrgdy  hereafter.  And  I  shall  finish  this  essisy  oa  moue}*, 
by  proposmg  and  explaining  two  observations,  which  may 
perhaps  serve  to  employ  the  thoughts  of  our  speculative 


J .  It  was  a  shrewd  observation  of  Anacharsas*  the  Scythian, 
ivbt>  had  never  seen  money  in  his  own  country,.  that^goU 
and  silver  seemed  to  him  of  no  use  to  the  Greeks,  but  to 
assist  them  in  numeration  and  arithmetia  It  is  indeed 
evident,  that  money  is.  nothing  but  the  representation  of 
labour  and  commodities,  and  serves  only  as  a  method  of 
rating  or  estimating  them*  Where  coin  is  in  greater 
plenty ;  as  a  greater  quantity  of  it  is  required  to  represent 
the  same  quantity  of  goods ;  it  can  have  no  efiect,  either 
good  or  had,  taking  a  nation  within  itsdf ;  any  more  than 
it  would  make  an  alteration  on  a  merchant's  bodks,  if,  in- 
stead  of  the  Arabian  method  of  notation,  which  requires 

*  riut  Qupmvtio  guis  sups  prgfetim*  in  liriuie  seMirt  poait. 
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§BW  climMen)  he  should  make  usie  of  the  Roman,  ivhidi 
ivqidres  a  greAt  iMmy.  Nay,  diej^reater  quanti^of  mo^ 
ncTfy  like  tlie  Roman  characters,  is  father  iiiconvenieiit« 
•nd  veqaires  greater  trouble  both  to  keep  and  transport 
ift.  Bvt,  notwithstanding  this  conclusion,  which  most  be 
nlkrwed  just,  it  is  certain,  that  since  the  discovery  of  the 
flrittes  in  America^  industry  has  increased  in  all  the  nar 
tidna  of  Europe,  except  in  the  possessors  of  those  mines; 
madfUoM  taiay  ju^dy  be  ascribed^  amongstodier.  ceaisons,  to 
tlwf  increase  of  gold  and  nlTec;  Accordingly  we  find,  that, 
SB  ^very  kingdom,  into  whidi  m<mey  begins  to  flow  in 
graator  abundance  than  fcMinerly,  every  thing  takes  a  new 
htdt :  labour  and  industry  gain  life ;  the  merchant  becomes 
more  enterprising^  the  manufacturer  more  diligent  and 
ddlfbl,  and  even  the  farmer  follows  his  piou^  with  greater 
alacrity  and  attention.  This  is  not  easily  to  be  accounted 
fiir,  if  we  consider  only  the  influence  which  a  greater 
abundance  of  coin  has  in  the  kii^om  itself,  by  heighten* 
ing  the  price  of  commodities,  and  obliging  every  one  to 
pay  a  greater  number  of  these  little  yellow  or  white  pieces 
fpfr  every  thing  he  purchases*  And  as  to  foreign  trade,  it 
appears,  that  great  plen^  of  money  is  rather  disadvan* 
tageous,  by  raising  the  price  of  every  kind  of  labour. 

To  account,  then^  for  this  phenomenon,  we  must  consi* 
4er,  that  though  the  high  price  of  commodities  be  a  neces* 
sary  consequence  of  the  increase  of  gold  and  silver,  yet  it 
fidlows  not  inraiediately  upon  that  increase^  but  some  time 
is  required  before  the  money  circulates  through  the  whole 
state,  and  makes  its  efieet  be  felt  on  all  ranks  of  people. 
At  first,  no  alteration  is  perceived ;  by  degrees  the  price 
rises,  first  of  one  commodity,  then  of  another ;  till  the 
whole  at  last  reaches  a  Just  proportion  with  tlie  new  quan- 
tity of  specie  which  is  *  in  the  J^ingdom.  *  In  my  opinion^ 
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fe  b  oiJy  in  this  interrd  or  jmennadBate  fitnalioi^  bcUr^ 
the  acqoiiition  of  moiiey  and  riteof  pri€<g»  ih>ltfaemaff 
iing  qaantitj  of  gdd  and  mtmr  is  fiiTOimbla  to  iddnitrj. 
When  any  quanti^  of  money  is  imported  into  •  BstioQi  it 
isnotatjBrst  dispersed  into  many  hands;  bat  is  eeailned 
to  the  ooflfers  of  a  few  persons,  who  immediately  sesk  to 
employ  it  to  adTantage.  Here  are  a  set  of  manwfairf  rtes 
49r  merchants,  we  diali  suppose,  who  haie  recerred  leturns 
of  gdd  and  silver  for  goods  whidi  they  sent  to  Cadia. 
They  are  thereby  enabled  to  employ  more  workmen  than 
formerly,  who  never  dream  of  demanding  higher  wagesi 
bot  are  glad  of  employment  from  sudi  good  paymaslers* 
If  worionen  become  scarce,  the  mannfiictorer  givea  14gh«r 
wages,  batatjBrst  requires  an  increase  of  labour;  and  this 
is  willingly  submitted  to  by  the  artisan,  who  can  now  eat 
and  drink  better,  to  compensate  his  additional  toil  and  fi^ 
tigue.  He  carries  his  money  to  market,  where  he  finds 
every  thing  at  the  same  price  as  formerly,  but  returns  with 
greater  quantity,  and  of  better  kinds,  for  the  use  of  his  fo^* 
mily.  The  fiumer  and  gardener,  finding  that  all  their 
commodities  are  taken  aS,  apply  themselves  with  alacrity 
to  the  raising  more ;  and  at  the  same  time  can  a£brd  to 
take  better  and  more  clothes  firom  their  tradesmen,  whose 
price  is  the  same  as  formerly,  and  their  industry  only  whet- 
ted by  so  much  new  gain.  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  money 
in  its  progress  through  the  whole  commonwealth ;  where 
we  shall  find,  that  it  must  first  quicken  the  diligence  of 
every  individual,  before  it  increase  die  price  of  labour. 

And  that  the  specie  may  increase  to  a  considerable  pitdi, 
before  it  have  this  latter  effect,  appears,  amongst  other  in- 
stances, finom  the  frequent  operations  of  the  Frendi  king 
on  the  money;  where  it  was  always  found,  that  the  aug- 
meilting  of  the  numerary  value  did  not  produce  a  propor- 
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tkMud  ^m  of  tbe  prices,  M,  least  fx  some  time.  In  the 
last  year  of  homh  XIV.  money  was  raised  three-sevenths, 
bat  priees  aagnsented  only  one.  Com  in  France  is  now 
sold  at  the  same  pricey  or  for  the  same  namber  of  livres, 
it  waa  19  10^ ;  though  silver  was  then  at  SO  livres  the 
mark,  and  b  now  at  60  *•  Not  to  mention  the  great  ad- 
ditkxB  of  gold  and  silver,  which  may  have  come  into  that 
Idagdott  since  the  fiyrmer  period. 

FifOBft  the  whple  of  this  reasoning  we  may  conclude^  that 
it  is  of  no  manner  of  consequence  with  r^a^ard  to  the  do»- 
moarir  happiness  of  a  state,  whether  money  be  in  a  greater 
or  leas  qoantitfr.  The  good  policy  of  the  magistrate  oon-^ 
aista  only  in  keeping  it,  if  possible,  still  increasing;  because 
bj  dmt  means  he  keeps  alive  a  spirit  of  industry  in  the 
natioa^  and  increases  the  stock  of  labour  in  which  consists 
dU  real  power  and  riches.  A  nation,  whose  money  de-^ 
crcases,  is  actually  at  that  tune  weaker  and  more  miser* 
able  than  another  nation  which  possesses  no  more  mcmey, 
bot  is  on  the  increasing  hand.  This  will  be  easily  account- 
ed fiwr,  if  we  consider  that  the  alterations  in  the  quantity 
of  money,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  are  not  imme- 
diately attended  widi  proportionable  alterations  in  the  price 
of  commodities.  There  is  always  an  interval  before  mat- 
ters be  adjusted  to  their  new  situation ;  and  this  interval  ht 
as  pernicious  to  industry,  when  gold  and  silver  are  dimn 
nishing,  as  it  is  advantageoos  when  these  metals  are  in« 
creasii^.  The  workmen  has  not  the  same  employment 
from  the  numufacturer  and  merchant;  though  he  pays  the 
same  price  for  every  thing  in  the  market.  The  farmer 
cannot  diq>ose  of  his  com  and  cattle,  though  he  must  pay 

•  8m  Van  [a] 
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tbe  same  rent  to  his  landlord*    The  poverty  and  bq^garjr^ 
9^d  sloth,  which  must  ensue^  areeasHjr  tcmmoau 

IL  The  second  observation  which  I  profXMcd  to  nahe 
with  r^ard  to  money,  may  be  eiqplained  after  the  ibUow- 
ingmanneri  There  are  some  kingdoms,  and  many  provin- 
ces in  Europe,  (andaUof  them  weie  once  in  the  same  con- 
dition)! where  money  ia  so  scarce^  that  the  Undlord  can 
get  none  at  all  from  his  tenants,  but  is  obliged  to  iake  hia 
rent  in  kind,  and  either  to  consume  it  himself,  or  transport 
it  to  fdaoes  where  be  may  find  a  market.  In  those  coun- 
tries, tbe  prince  can  levy  few  or  no  taxes  but  in  the  same 
floanner;  and  as  he  will  receive  small  JbenefitJfrom  impO' 
sitions  so  paid,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  kingdom  has  little 
finrce  even  at  home,  and  cannot  maintain  fleetaiand  armies 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  ievery  part  of  it  abounded  in  gold 
and  silver..  There  is  surely  a  greater  disproportion  be* 
tween  the  force  of  Germany  at  present,  and  what  it  was. 
three  centuries  ago ',  than  there  i&  ip  its  industry,  people, 
and  manufactures.  Tbe  Austrian  dominions  in  the  em- 
pire are  in  general  well  peopled  and  well  cultivated,  and 
are  of  great  extent,  but  have  not  a  proportionable  weight 
in  the  balance  of  Europe ;  proceeding*  as  is  comuKmly 
supposed,  from  the  scarci^  of  money.  How  do  all  these 
(acts  agree  with  that  principle  of  reason,  that  the  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  is  in  itself  altogether  indifferent?  Ac? 
cording  to  that  principle,  wherever  a  sovereign  has  num-r 
bers  of  subjects,  and  these  have  plenty  of  coounodities,  he 
should  of  course  be  great  and  powerful,  and  they  rich  and 
happy,  independent  of  the  greater  or  lesi^r  iibi^idance  of 

» 

*  Tbe  Itmliani  gtnt  to  the  emperor  MeximiliAn  the  nickoftne  of  Pocct. 
DtAWARX.  None  of  tbe  enterpriMe  of  Uut  prince  ever  succeeded,  for  want 
•f  money* 
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tke.  predont  metals*  These  admit  of  divisions  and  subdi* 
rmooM  to  a  great  extent ;  and  where  the  pieces  might  be-^. 
COOieaosraaUas  to  beindanger  of  being  lo^  it  is  easy  to- 
mbi  tha  gold  or  silver  with  a  baser  metal,  as  is  practised' 
in  some  comitries  of  Europe,  and  by  that  means  raise  the 
pieces  to  a  bulk  more  sensible  and  convenient  They  still' 
serve  the  same  purposes  of  exchange,  whatever  their  num- 
ber may  be,  or  whatever  colour  they  may  be  supposed  to^ 


To  titese  difficulties  I  answer,  diat  the  efiect  here  sup^ 
to  flow  from  scarcity  of  money^  really  arises  from  t)ie 
fluumers  and  customs  of  the  people;  and  that  we  mistake, 
eaiia  too  usual,  a  collateral  efiect  for  a  cause.  The  contra- 
dietiaii  is  only  apparent ;  but  it  requires  some  thought  and 
leflectibn  to  discover  the  principles  by  which  we  can  rc^ 
mcbdie  reason  to  eaqteriencem 

t  It  seemsa  maxim  almost  self^vident,  that  the  prices  of 
everjr  thing  depend  on  Ae  proportion  between  ebinrobdi-^ 
ties  and  money,  and  that  any  considerable  alteration  o& 
eitiier  has  the  same  effect^  eiUier  of  heightening  or  lowev^- 
11^  the  prke.  Increase  the  commodities,  they  become 
elieaper  I  increase  the  money,  they  rise  fai  their  vahie..  As^ 
on  the  other  hand^  a  diminution  of  the  former,  and  thati 
of  the  latter,  have  contrary  tendencies. 

.  It  is  also  evident,  that  the  prices  do  not  so  mucfi  depend 
on  the>absolute  quanti^  of.  commodities  and  'thtt  of  moiie}r' 
which  are  in.  a  nation,  4is  on  thai  of  the  comiiioditaes  w 
come  or  may.  come  into  market,  and  of  the:Hxnii^ 
circulates.  If  the  oohi  be  locked  up  in  chests,  it  Is  the' 
same  thing,  with  r^ard  to  prices,  asifitw^eomiifaSa^l^ 
if  the  Gommo^ties  be  hoarded  in  magazines  and  gradaridi^  • 
alike  eflect  follows*  As  thenioney  andxcnnioditiet^  ini 
tbcae' oaiiGS,  never  meet,r  they  canndt  .afibct' each  othes^r 
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Wer«  #^  al  attf  timt^  to  fbrm  cot^ectutfM 

prke  4if  pronaaoiify  the  teili>  whkli  the  fiusMr  moit  r»* 

acrv«  for  seedf  And  for  the  meiiltflnimte  of  himi  Jf  and  fa> 

iliilyt  oii{^  nevelr  lo  enter  hito  eitiiiuitiDB.    Itmatiflkm 

ovcarploiy  oompafed  to  the  demudy  (hat  deiiimaBee  ib^ 

tahie. 

To  ^>ply  thete  (mncqpleiy  we  ninst  cooMdc^  that  m 
frst  and  more  uncuItiTatad  agea  of  any  alate^  eio  kauof  haa 
ooDfoanded  her  wants  with  those  of  nature,  men,  ooDlniC 
with  the  prodnee  of  their  own  fields  or  with  thoae  rade 
iaq>iofeaaents  which  they  themselvea  can  work  iqM  dMH^ 
haite  little  oocarion  for  exchange,  at  least  for  mODoyf  whidi^ 
hy  agreement,^  is  the  common  meaeoie  of  OTChanga>  Tho 
wool  of  ihe  fimner's  own  flodc^  spun  in  his  own  finnily^ 
and  wrought  by  a  naig^iboiiring  weaTor,  who  raoahraa  Ua 
payment  in  com  or  wool,  suffices  for  fiimtture  and  dotb* 
hig.  The  carpdQter,  the  smith,  the  mason,  the  tmlot^  are 
retained  by  wi^^es  of  a  like  nature;  and  the  landlohl  him* 
aaU^  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  content  to  reoetrw 
his  rent  in  the  commodities  raised  by  the  former.  The 
greater  part  of  these  he  consumes  at  home,  in  rustic  bo» 
^>italily:  Tlie  rest,  perhaps,  he  disposes  of  for  money  to 
the  neighbouring  town,  whence  he  draws  the  few  mate* 
rials  of  his  expense  and  luxury. 

But  after  men  begin  to  refine  on  all  these  enjoyments, 
and  live  not  always  at  home,  nor  are  content  with  what 
can  be  raised  in  their  neighbourhood,  there  is  more  ex« 
diange  and  commerce  of  all  kinds,  and  more  money  enters 
inlo  that  exchange.  The  tradesmen  will  not  be  paid  in 
conv  becanse  they  want  something  more  than  barely  to 
eat.  The  former  goes  beyond  his  own  parish  for  the  com* 
moditiea  he  porchases,  and  cannot  always  carry  his  com- 
modities to  the  merchant  who  sup|rfies  him.    The  land* 
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laid  lifies  in  llie  capital,  or  in  a  foreign  country ;  and  de- 
ls lub  rent  in  gold  and.  silver,  which  cah  easily  be 
to  him.  Gbreat  undertakers,  and  manufactu- 
and  merchants,  arise  in  every  commodity;  atad  these 
ecmemeatkiiy  deal  in  nothing  but  in  specie.  And  c<m- 
ae^Kntly,  in  this  situation  of  society,  the  coin  enters  into 
■MOqr  more  contracts,  and  by  that  means  is  much  more 
enploj^  than  in  the  former* 

-.  The  necessary  effect  is,  that  provided  the  m<Hiey  in- 
cnaae  not  in  the  nation,  every  thii^  must  become  much 
dwper  ini  times  of  industry  and  refinement,  than  in  rude 
vBcnMvaled  ages.  It  is  the  proportion  between  the  cir- 
colating  money,  and  the  commodities  in  the  market,  which 
dfltermines  the  prices.  Goods  that  are  consumed  at  home, 
or  exdianged  with  other  goods  in  the  neighbourhood, 
nevisri.come  to  market;  they  a£kct  not  in  the  least  the 
curmiit  ^>ecie;  with  regard  to  it  they  are  as  if  totally  an-- 
nihihtfid ;  and  consequently  this  method  of  using  them 
sinks  the  proportion  on  the  side  of.  the  commodities,  and 
incfeases  the  prices.  But  after  money  enters  into  all  con- 
tracts and  sales,  and  is  everywhere  the  measure  of  exchange, 
the  same  national  cash  has  a  much  greater  task  to  perform ; 
aU  commodities  are  then  in  the  market;  the  sphere  of 
circulation  is  enlarged;  it  is  the  same  case  as  if  that  indi- 
vidual sum  were  to  serve  a  larger  kingdom ;  and  therefore, 
tlie  pioportion  being  here  lessened  on  the  side  of  the  mo- 
ney^, every  thingmust  become  cheaper,  and  the  prices  gra- 
duaUyfiilL: 

•  By  the  most  exact  computations  that  have  been  formed 
all  over  Europe,  after  making  allowance  for  the  alteration 
in  the.numerary  value  or  the  denomination,  it  is  found, 
that  the  prices  of  all  things  have  only  risen  three,  or,  at 
most, .  four  times  since  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies. 

VOL.  I.  u 
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But  will  any  one  assert,  that  diere  u  not  womhuDom^tmm 
four  times  die  coin  in  Europe,  that  was  in  tke 
ccmtttry,  and  the  eonturies  pretediiig  it9  Tbe 
and  Portoguest  from  their  simes,  the  Eoglkh^  ftreudb, . 
and  Dutch,  by  their  Afiriciii  ti«de,  and  by  iheir  interki*. 
pers  in  the  West  Indi^  briiig  iioae  about  mx  ^tlKiy^ 
o-year,  of  which  laot  tabove  a  Adid;gk»ala  tfaa  fiast  i»». 
dies.  This  sum  alone,  in  ten  yesrs^  woiddprobabfydoi^de^ 
the  aneient  stock  oF money  in  Europe.  Andtio  flther  aa- 
tb&cDory  reason  can  betghren,  why  all  prioes  lialwtnat  si* 
Ma  to  a  much  move  ekorbitaixt  iieigfat,  except  that  widoli' 
is'derived  from  a  change  of  customs  and  wannftn.  Be*> 
gides  that  more  commodities  am  produoed  by  >additiwial 
industry,  the  same  commodities  eOme  more  tomaakel^  a£> 
ter  men  depart  from  their  ancient  simplieity  ef  siiEmierB.r 
Asid  though  this  increase  has  not  been  equal to4batof 
money,  it  has,  howerer,  been  considerable,  and  has  pre- 
served  the  proportion  between  coin  and  commoditie&iiaar* 
er  the  ai^ient  standard. 

Were  the  question  proposed.  Which  of  these  methods  of 
Uring  in  the  pec^le,  the  simple  or  refined,  is  the  most  ad* 
yanljigeous  to  the  state  or  public  ?  I  should,  without  muoh 
scruple,  prefbr  the  latter,  in  aTiew  to  politics  at  least;  and 
should. produce  this  as  an  additional  reason  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  trade  and  manufactures. 

While  men  live  in  the  ancient  simple  manneit,  ^nd  sup* 
ply  all  their  necessaries  from  domestic  industry,  or  from 
the  neighbourhood,  the  sovereign  can  levy  no  taxes  in 
mon^y  from  a  considerable  part  of  his  subjects ;  and  if  he 
will  impose  on  tliem  any  burdens,  he  must  take  payment 
in  commodities,  with  which  alone  they  abound;  a  method 
attended  with  such  great  and  obvious  inconveniences,  that 
they  need  not  here  be  insisted  on.    All  tbemoney  he  can 


jjiawnfiiirt  frf  tjae; ,FftYieiiuiBi  tiifiQe  U.woihfiir^QiuiMvpf  (the 
]MMil^  df  the  pti)>lio  in  ^sudi «  ^lualioo.  IiQtitalj\ttMi 
4biw«igajnaiii»s  l«ss  iboteji;  dmt  did  famo  iiimty  ;gi^ 
^flliW  ikr  AS  !sa  ijmes.  qf  indqstrjT  and  gti^aai  wvammiKf* 
fimgiljtjkiBg  if  dearer  :wii^  thfrigoU.m^tsilirdf  mre  s^M 
pMivljiei|Qal.;  .andjUiat)becaQseiGGtweriMiiim|Qditi6$  ^Ma^>tQ 
wwrtrfTj  4uid  Ibe  jpkak  ooiii  iiesrs  jiduglim!  pio|K)«rtbM  tQ 
vfk^iM  to  ibe  {mrah^sod  iby  il};'t«iiQDde  done  dkelMacafliof 
ipoi^  tiini|^  ax6  fixed  and  deteviniDe^  .'  ;'     l 

Hrae  dien  w&maj^  leeam  the  fidkucy  ofiheiettuark;  often 
tetbejDetJvidi  in  bistonaiis,  and  even  diii  eonanqnc^ 
yenidon^  du|t  any  pardcular:  state  is  veak^iiiQugli. fiotHi^' 
pepoloDS,  and  weU  cultivated,  jnerdly  iiecaiise  it  .nrtota 
money.  It  aj^ears,  that  the  want  of  monegr  jcan*  wverinesi 
jilBe.aBy0tete«khin  itself;  ifiirinenaiuiiConiiiiodifiealure 
|]i#.nai  strength  of  any  cqmmimity.  It  is;die  jinqde  amM 
aer  of  liraig  jvhich  here  hiut&thepublie,)by  cnnfiniiigAd 
gold  ^|nd' silver  to  Sew  han^  and  preventing/its.tquvcnrsal 
diffusion  afid  civoalation.  On. the  ccmtraiy,  industiyanB 
refinements  of  all  kinds  incorporate  it  with  the  whole  state, 
however  small  its  quantity  may  be :  They  digest  it  into 
every  vein,  so  to  speak ;  and  make  it  enter  into  every  trans- 
action and  contract  No  hand  is  entirely  empty  of  it. 
And  as  the  prices  of  every  thing  fall  by  that  means,  the 
sovereign  has  a  double  advantage :  He  may  draw  money 
by  his  taxes  from  every  part  of  the  state ;  and  what  he  rer 
ceives,  goes  farther  in  every  purchase  and  payment. 

We  may  infer,  from  a  comparison  of  prices,  that  money 
is  not  more  plendfid  in  China,  than  it  was  in  Europe  three 

u2 
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Centuries  ago :  But  what  immenae  power  is  that  empire 
poaaessed  of,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  civil  and  military  ea-^ 
tftbliahment  maintained  by  it?  Polybiua*  ti^Ua  ua,  that 
proviaiona  were  so  cheap  in  Italy  during  hia  timet  that  in 
some  placea  the  stated  price  for  a  meal  at  the  inns  was  a 
aeMta.a-heady  little  more  than  afarthing  I  Yet  the  Roman 
power  had  even  then  subdued  the  whole  known  world; 
About  a  century  before  that  period^  the  Carthaginian  am- 
bassador said,  by  way  of  raillery,  that  no  people  lived  move 
sociably  amongst  themselves  than  the  Ronums ;  for  that, 
in  every  entertainment,  which,  as  foreign  ministers,  they 
received,  they  still  observed^e  same  plate  at  every  table  K 
The  absolute  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  is  a  nfiitter  of 
greiEU  indi£ference.  There  are  only  twodrcumstflnoes  of 
any  importance^  namely,  their  gradual  increase,  and  their 
Abrough  concoction  and  cirdilation  through  the  state; 
and  the  influence  of  both  those  circumstances  has  here 
been  explained. 

In  the  following  essay  we  shall  see  an  instance  of  a  like 
fidlacy  as  that  above  mentioned ;  where  a  collateral  efiect 
is  taken  for  a  cause,  and  where  a  consequence  is  ascribed 
io  the  plenty  of  money;  though  it  be  really  owing  to  a 
change  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people. 

•  IJU  U.  caji.  15.  ^  Plin.  lib.  m^u,  cap.  II. 
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OF  INTEREST. 

i 

m 

JNf  oraiNO  10  esteemed  a  more  certain  sign  ot  the  flourish- 
iMig  ocmdition  of  any  nation  than  the  lowiiess  of  interest :' 
And  with  reason ;  though  I  believe  the  cause  is  somewhat 
diflbrent  from  what  is  commonly  apprehended.  Lownoss 
of  interest  is  generally  ascribed  to  plenty  of  money.  Buf 
money,  however  plentiful,  has  no  other  effect,  iffixedy  than 
t0  raise  the  price  of  labour.  Silver  is  more  common  than 
gold;  and  therefore  you  receive  a  greater  quantity  of  it 
for  the  same  commodities.  But  do  you  pay  less  interest 
fi>r  h?  Interest  in  Bittavia  and  Jamaica  is  at  10  per  cent, 
in  Portugal  at  6 ;  though  these  places,  as  we  may  learn 
from  the  prices  of  every  thing,  abound  more  in  gold  and 
silver  than  either  London  or  Amsterdam. 

Were  all  the  gold  in  England  annihilated  at  once^  and 
one  and  twenty  shillings  substituted  in  the  place  of  every 
guinea,  would  money  be  more  plentiful,  or  interest  lower?. 
No,  surely :  We  should  only  use  silver  instead  of  gold*: 
Were  gold  rendered  as  common  as  silver,  and  silver  as 
common  as  copper ;  would  money  be  more  plentiful  or. 
interest  lower  ?  We  may  assuredly  give  the  same  answer. 
Our  shillings  would  then  be  yellow,  and  our  halfpence, 
white;  and  we  should  have  no  guineas.  No  other  difier- 
ence  would  ever  be  observed ;  no  alteration  on  commerce. 
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manufisictures,  navigation,  or  interest ;  unless  we  imagine 
that  the  colour  of  the  metal  b  of  any  cdnsequoice. 

Now,  wh&t  is  so  visible  in  these  greater  variations  of 
scarcity  or  abundance  in  the  precious  metak  must  hold  in 
all  inferior  changes.'  tf  the  inulKpIying  of  gold  and  silver 
fifte^i  times  makes  no  difference,  much  less  can  the  dou- 
bling or  tripling  thetn.  All  augmentation  has  no  other 
effect  than  to  heighten  the  price  of  labour  and  commodi^ 
ties ;  and  even  this  vaHafToii  is  little  more  than  that  of  a 
name.  In  the  progress  towards  these  changes,  the  aug- 
metttatibii  may  have  sotfie  idflti^De^  \ff  tMxSiSh^  iMililiy^ 
btfet  aftaf  the  prkm  at«  s«nMd^  MitiaM^  to  th«  n^  tibkt^ 
duos  of  gold  uad  iSii€ti  H  bieil;  to  Mihd^  offii^uefiM 

An  elect  iiHrayshddi|»J^MMiM^fthifb^^^  Pfitie^ 
Ittte  risen  w^  fyHt  ^^  finite  the  disei^vt§i^df  ti)%  fiidie§) 
$»d  it  is  ^itft)Ali}y  gM  Mi  silver  have  niuItipUifd  Mttdl 
aaore  :  But  interest  has  not  fallen  mtich  above  hal£  TM 
rate  of  interest^  therefore^  is  not  derived  from  the  qaitinkf 
of  die  precious  raetalsv 
. '  Money  having  chiefly  a  fictitious  value,  the  greater  ^r  iMi 

* 

jpienty  of  it  is  «f  no  conlequenice,  if  w^  coMkl^  a  natic^ 
lArithih  itself ;  and  the  quantity  of  ^pede^  when  cta^fik^ 
though  ever  so  lat^,  has  ho  ^thek*  efl^<^  than  t6  tAMge 
iverj  one  to  tell  out  a  greats  huttiber  of  ^b^  iihtfttng 
bits  of  metal^for  clbthes,  fliMMture,  or  eq^iipiig^  Without  tlH^ 
Creasing  any  one  cMvenic»ce  of  life.  If  a  man  bcMMW 
nbneiy  to  bniid  a  house,  he  th^n  tarrtes  ti6irie  a  g^^sMft 
kiad ;  because  the  stone,  thribet,  lead^  gtii^tr,  &^  %iA  ^ 
labbar  of  tbe  masons  and  carperrtei^  aire  represented  ftjf  * 
graMrr  ijascncity  of  ^Id  wd  sHv^r.  d\st  ^  tte^  mMAi 
are  oovMrideNM  ditofly  a§  yepr^s^MatfeA^  thtre  eM  Yto  sIVM 
radon  atfil^  Mm  dieSir  b^lk  \or  ^tfMliSty,  thMr  W%igM  4Mr 
cotoai^  eHh<$l'\]^pM  iMv  tiM  "Hilti^  Or  iliteir  tMeUMb    intt 
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— -"  intenst,  in  ■!)  casec,  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  - 
smn.  And  if  you  lent  me  so  much  labour  and  so  many 
(xmunodities ;  by  reoemog  fire  ^cr  caU.  you  always  r^ 
OHTC  propMtionBl  labour  and  commodities,  however  re- 
pmented,  whether  by  yellow  or  white  coin,  whether  by  a 
poand  or  an  ounce.  It  is  in  Tain,  therefore,  to  look  for 
the  cause  of  the  Ul  at  rise  of  interest  in  the  greater  or  less 
quanti^  of  gold  and  silver,  which  is  fixed  in  any  nation. 
High  interest  arises  from  Urte  drcumstances :  A  great 
A*"**"!  tor  borrowing;  little  riches  to  supply  that  de- 
mand; and  great  profits  arising  from  commerce:  And 
die  circaiUstances  are  a  clear  proof  of  the  small  advance 
tiC  commerce  and  industry,  not  of  the  scarcity  of  gold  and 
riber.  Low  interest,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeds  from 
tfas  three  opposite  circumstances :  A  f:mall  demand  for  bor- 
rowing ;  great  riches  to  supply  that  demand ;  and  small 
profits  arising  from  commerce :  And  these  circumstances 
•re  all  connected  together,  and  proceed  from  the  increue 
of  industry  and  commerce,  not  of  gold  and  silver.  We 
nhill  endeavour  to  prove  these  points ;  and  shall  begin 
with  tlia  causes  and  the  effects  of  a  great  or  small  demand 
fiir  boTTOwui^ 

Whoi  a  people  have  emerged  ever  so  little  from  a  sa- 
vage state,  and  their  numbers  have  increased  beyond  tbe 
M^liiial  multitude,  there  must  immediately  arise  an  ine- 
qnali^ofpn^rty;  and  while  poiQe  posscaa  large  tracts 
of  land,  others  are  confined  witWn  narrow  li■rill^  and  aoos 
are  entirely  without  aiiv  landed  property.  Those  »ho 
p^iBsiiii  mws  laad  than  they  can  labour,  employ  ihoee 
iriio  possess  none,  and  af>ree  (o  rcoeivp  ■  deteBn 
of  the  product.  Thna  tlie  iondrnf  interest  is.h 
established ;  nor  is  tiioe  nny  settled  govcn 
rvd^  in  whidi  afiun  w«  not.  «»4 
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pitqurietors  of  land,  some  must  presently  discover  iheiar 
selves  to  be  of  different  tempers  from  others ;  and  while 
one  woold  willingly  store  up  the  produce  of  his  land  fiir 
futurity,  another  desires  to  consume  at  present  what  should 
suffice  for  many  years.  But  as  the  spending  of  a  settled 
revenue  is  a  way  of  life  entirely  without  occupation ;  men 
have  so  much  need  of  somewhat  to  fix  and  engage  them, 
that  pleasures,  such  as  they  are,  will  be  the  pumnt  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Undholders,  and  the  prodigals  among 
them  will  always  be  more  numerous  than  the  misers.  In 
a  state,  therefore,  where  there  is  nothing buta  landed  in- 
terest, as  there  is  little  frugality,  the  borrowers  must  be. 
very  numerous,  and  the  rate  of  interest  must  hold  propoiv 
lion  to  it  The  difierence  depends  not  on  the  quantity  of 
money,  but  on  the  habits  and  manners  which  pievaiL  By 
this  alone  the  demand  for  borrowing  is  increased  or  dimi- 
nished. Were  money  so  plentiful  as  to  make  an  egg  be 
sold  for  sixpence ;  so  long  as  there  are  only  landed  gen-. 
try  and  peasants  in  the  state,  the  borrowers  must  be  nu- 
merous, and  interest  high.  The  rent  for  the  same  fiurm 
would  be  heavier  and  more  bulky :  But  the  same  idleness 
of  the  landlord,  with  the  high  price  of  commodities,  would 
dissipate  it  in  the  same  time,  and  produce  the  same  ne- 
cessity and  demand  for  borrowing. 

Nor  is  the  case  different  with  regard  to  the  $e(xmd  cir- 
cumstance which  we  proposed  to  consider,  namely,  the 
great  or  little  riches  to  supply  the  demand.  This  effisct 
also  depends  on  the  habits  and  way  of  living  of  the  people, 
not  on  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver.  In  order  to  have^. 
in  any  state,  a  greater  number  of  lenders,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient nor  requisite,  that  there  be  great  abundance  of  the 
precious  metals.  It  is  only  requisite,  that  the  property 
or  command  of  that  quantity,  which  is  in  the  state,  whe- 
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great  or, smoUy  should  be' collected  in  particiilar 
so  as. to  form  considerable  sums,  or  conq>ose  a 
gnat  moneyed  interest.  This  begets  a  number  of  lenders^* 
and  sinks  the  rate  of  usury ;  and  this^  I  shall  venture  to 
afinn»  depends  not  on  the  quantity  of  specie^  but  on  par- 
ticidar  manners  and  customs,  which  make  the  specie  ga- 
ther into  separate  sums  or  masses  of  ccmsiderable  value... 
For  suppose  that,  by  miracle^  every  man  in  Great  Bri- 
tain duHild  have  five  pounds  slipt  into  his  pocket  ia  one 
Bight;  this  would  much  more  than  double  the  whole mo- 
BCj  that  is  at  present  in  the  kingdom ;  yet  there  would 
not  next  day,  nor  for  some  time,  be  any  more  lenders,  nor 
any  variation  in  the  interest  And  were  there  nothing 
bat  landlords  and  peasants  in  the  state,  this  money,  how- 
ever abundant,  could  never  gather  into  sums ;  and  would 
oidy  serve  to  increase  the  prices  of  every  things  without 
any  iSuther  consequence.  The  prodigal  landlord  dissi- 
pates it,  as  fast  as  he  rec^ves  it;  and  the  beggarly  peasant 
has  no  means,  nor  view,  nor  ambition  of  obtaining  above 
a  bare  livelihood.  The  overplus  of  borrowers  above  that 
of  lenders  continuing  still  the  same,  there  will  follow  no 
reduction  of  interest  That  depends  upon  another  prin- 
ciple; and  must  proceed  from  an  increase  of  industry  and 
firogali^,  of  arts  and  commerce. 

.  Every  thing  useful  to  the  life  of  man  arises  from  the 
ground ;  but  few  things  arise  in  that  condition  whidi  is 
reqoisite  to  render  them  usrfuL  There  must,  therefore^ 
beside  the  peasants  and  the  prc^rietors  of  land,  be  amither 
rank  of  men,  who^  receiving  firom  the  former  the  rude 
matffriah,  work  them  into  their  proper  form,  and  retain 
part  for  their  own  use  and  subsistence.  In  the  infancy  of 
socie^Ty  these  omtracts  between  the  artisans  and  the  pea- 
sants, and  between  cme  species  of  artisans  and  another. 


wm  ootUDoidy  aitoM  'mtky  immediately  by  the  peri 
tkeraselT«S|  who  berag  lirigihrari,  jnne  easily  acquaititwi 
with  eaith  odief^B  aeceisitie^  and  ten  knd  dtflir  miiMi 
asBiitaiice  to  ttipilly  them«.  But  when  menf  a  inikMtry 
tPrnttSf  and  dieir  vlewB  enkcrgey  it  isfimndy  that  Aa 
Hmote  pfnta  of  the  state  can  aMwt  etch  ether  aawaD  aa 
the  nore  ootit^oos^  and  that  this  intercourse  4if  gooA 
ottoes  mi^  be  carried  on  to  the  greatest  exleot  and  iniri* 
caey«  Hence  the  origin  of  merekanti,  one  of  the  most 
naslbl  races  of  men,  vfho  serve  as  agents  between  those 
l^erts  of  ihe  state  that  are  wholly  unacquainted^  aiMl  ase 
^^rant  of  eadi  other's  necessities.  Here  are  in  a  ci^ 
ttkf  workmen  in  silk  and  linto^  and  a  thousand  cn8toin«i 
ef^l  and  these  two  ranks  of  men,  so  necessary  so  eadi 
etherv  can  never  righdy  meet,  till  one  man  erects  a  shop^ 
te  whieh  all  the  workmen  and  all  the  customers  repair* 
III  this  province^  gv^*  I'ises  in  abundfince :  The  inhabi- 
ttints  abound  in  chee^  and  butter,  and  cattle ;  but  want 
brsad  and  com,  which,  in  a  neighbouring  province,  are  in 
Mo  great  abundance  for  tlic  use  of  the  inhabitants.  One 
SMn  discovers  this.  He  brings  com  from  the  one  pro- 
vine^  and  returns  with  cattle ;  and,  supplying  the  wants 
^tkHh)  he  is,  so  (hr,  a  common  benefactor.  As  the  peo- 
ple increase  in  numbers  and  indlMtry,  the  difficulty  of  their 
intenewirse  inereases :  The  business  of  the  agency  or  mer- 
Ashdhe  bett0meem6re  intrioate ;  and  divides,  subdividee, 
compounds,  and  mixes  to  a  greater  variety.  In  all  these 
tnmsactions  it  is  necessary,  and  reasonable,  that  a  const- 
devable  part  of  the  commodities  and  labour  should  belong 
lo  ti>e  merchant^  to  whom,  in  a  great  ilieasure,  they  are 
awing.  And  theie  commodtdes  he  will  sometimes  preserve 
in  kiiul,  or  more  commonly  convert  into  money,  which  is 
their  common  repiwenintion.     If  gold  and  silver  have  in- 


tMiftei  te  At  ilati  iDgetkcr  iridi  dM  tadm&trfi  it  wttl  f». 
4(lire  »  gf^tfl  qiittliCif  of  thesli  iMtd»  to  1^ 
Ipmii^  ^  toucMMlkk9  and  lAcmt^  If  intern^  iduM 
Iw^  iftiefleMed,  dMi  {>riiM  of  eveiy  thiUg  mustsiiAy  and  A 
ftMMUI  quantity  df  sp^i^  will  s^te  m  A>epNMtitdCldik 
r/ttiere  fe  no  ^strttving  ot  denhnnd  irf*  the  kmnittx  itttttd 
m»m  c^turtMit  and  iiistttiftbki  than  that  for  exieite^  attd 
Mlfildyiiidtit ;  ^bad  tbk  dasim  saeftui^;^  A>imdati<m  6f  iiaMt 
<tf#iir  paiakma  and  puftttitt*  'D^^ithetk  aiaa  of  all  biiii* 
«M»  atill  ^rfetiii  M0O|iati(^^  h^,  iNmlsi  teatlasd  frdfti  ^Mi 
iMiGMiMcMi  tie^  aaotiheii'^  and  di«  wa^ht  atid  ^af^^a^giM 
Whkb^lia  feda  ftoHi  idleness  is  »»  greats  Aat  he  fbrgeta 
tiMltite  trMeh  mittft  ^Uaw  bkn  ftom  bis  immoderate  e^^ 
liWieik  (^iT^bkllftlhi^eha^^MsWayb^empIojrillgfais 
itffid  W  bbdy,  be  1^  ^li^fied^  and  feeb  no  Idnger  tbat  ih<- 

aaiiabftfc  ihiiE^st  afW  pteasni'e*    Bat  if  die  emplt^meiit  yvm 

glV^  lyib  be  lao^atiVe^  ei^peciaby  if  the  pt66t  be  attached 
IdaM^IMirtkmlar  e:i^^)rti6li^f  iMlistiy,  hehosgeSii  to  o^ 
«ni  b  hh  eye^  thiil  he  aequite^  by  di%i^!^  ^  jyas^ion  fbt* 
i%  aiid  khd^  ild  ^bh  pleasM^  as  that  (X  seeibg  the  daily 
ifidHB^kaeOfhidfo^^luiie«  Atld  Wis  is  the ^easbnlirity  tirade 
tetflfi^ii^M  fh^alfty,  alid  irhy^  amon^  thenels 

Ifee  sitiiite  dv^ks  i^tttfi^erd^bdVe  {ifp^digtii,  as  amdfig^e 
{fdsaessoia  offend  ^kerb  is  the  eonii^ary. 

CommeHse  itiftmaf^  ihdMily,  by  tottveyihg  it  readily 
AmnMH  teemb^  of  th^  s^ie^te  aMvihef ,  «iid  aHowhig 
lann^  df  itio  pei^h  b¥  beotUb^  tatiele^.  It  inetf^Mes  fh^ 
faKtyi  bf  gi^^  ^ecnpatimi  ta  Iklel^  tod  einploykig  tihcM 
in  the  arts  of  gain,  which  soon  engage  their  affecttoM,  Md 
MOMrre  ail  neliidi  ibt  pteft«lei#«  add  ^itpenilei  It  is  stt  in- 
fiMMe  caMeqitaaoe  ^M  IniidMms  fmrfesskitis  tt>  begat 
irogaiily»  and  mdtia  llie  love  efpSt^pienA  oter  the  lort 
"wifimmm.  :  AiiiaBg'  iaiiyei»  '4M  ^yrteSana  who  have 
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aiqr  practice,  there  are  many  more  who  lire  Wiimii*  tbeif 
income,  than  who  exceed  it,  or  evep  live  up  lo  it*  -  Bvl 
lawyers  and  phjr^icians  beget  no  industry ;  and  it  is  even 
at  the  exp^ise  of  others  they  acquire  their  riches ;  so  that 
they  are  sure  to  diminish  the  possessions  of  some  of  their 
fieUow-dtixens,  as  fiist  as  they  increase  their  own.  Mer- 
chants, on  the  contrary,  b^;et  industry,  bysenring  as  ca- 
nals to  convey  it  through  every  comer  of  the  state:  And 
at  the  same  time,  by  their  frugality,  they  acquire  great 
power  over  that  industry,  and  collect  a  laiige  property  in 
the  labour  and  commodities,  which  they  are  the  chief  in* 
struments  in  producing.  There  is  no  other  profession, 
therefore^  except  merchandise,  which  can  make  the  moneyed 
interest  considerable,  or,  in  other  words,  can  increase  in* 
dustry,  and,  by  also  increasing  frugality,  give  a^great  eom* 
mand  of  that  industry  to  particular  members  of  the  socio* 
ty.  Without  commerce,  the  state  must  consist  chiefly  of 
landed  gentry,  whose  prodigality  and  ei^pense  make  a  con- 
tinual demand  for  borrowing;  and  of  peasants,  who  have 
no  sums  to  supply  that  demand.  The  money  never  ga- 
thers into  large  stocks  or  sums,  which  can  be  lent  at  inte- 
rest It  is  dispersed  into  numberless  hands,  who  either 
squander  it  in  idle  shew  and  magnificence,  or  employ  it  in 
the  purchase  of  the  conmion  necessaries  of  life.  Com- 
merce alone  assembles  it  into  considerable  sums;  and  this 
effect  it  has  merely  from  the  industry  which  it  begets,  and 
the  frugality  which  it  inq)ires,  independent  of  that  par- 
ticular quantity  of  precious  metal  which  may  circulate  in 
the  state. 

Thus  an  increase  of  commerce,  by  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, raises  a  great  number  of  lenders,  and  by  that  means 
produces  lovmess  of  interest  We  must  now  consider  how 
far  this  increase  of  commerce  diminishes  the  profits  arising 
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fipMi  that  profemon,  and  gi^es  nae  to  the  HUM  circtiiiH 
«lBoe  reqoiske  Id  produce  lowness  of  interest.  •  - 
*'  It  may  be  propet  to  oboenre  on  tbis  head^'  that  low  im 
iorcst  and  low  profits  of  merchandise  are  two  events  that 
aHltaally  forward  each  other,  and  are  both  originally  de- 
rived finom  that  extensive  ocmunerce^  whidi  produces  opiH 
kttt  merdiants,  and  renders  the  moneyed  interest  consi- 
derable. Where  merchants  possess  great  stocks,  ii^ether 
liycgented  by  few  or  many  pieces  of  metal,  it  must'fire* 
q«eDtlyilia{qpen,  that,  when  they  either  become  tiired  of 
or  leave  heirs  unwilling  or  unfit  to  engage  in 
a  great  pn^rtion  of  these  riches  naturally 
seeks,  sn  annual  and  secure  revraue.  The  plenty  dimi* 
nlArt  the^ricei  and  makes  the  lenders  accept  of  a  low  in* 
IttresL.  This  consideration  obliges  many  to  keqp  thdr 
stodc  employed  in  trade,  and  rather  be  content  with  low 
piofits,  than  di^ose  of  their  money  at  an  undervalue.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  ccnnmerce  has  become  extensive,  and 
employs  large  stocks,  there  must  arise  rivalships  among  the 
merchants,  which  diininbh  the  profits  of  trade,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  increase  the  trade  itsel£  The  low  profits 
of  merchandise  induce  the  merchants  to  accept  more  will* 
io^y  of  a  low  interest,  when  they  leave  off  business,  and 
bejgin  to  indulge  themselves  in  ease  and  indolence.  It  is 
needless,  therefore,  to  inquire  which  of  these  circumstan^ 
oeSf  to  witj  low  inieresiy  or  low  pn^Usj  is  the  cause,  and 
which  the  effect  ?  They  both  arise  from  an  extttisive  com- 
merce, and  mutually  forward  each  other.  No  man  will 
accept  of  low  profits  where  he  can  have  high  interest ;  and 
no  man  will  accept  of  low  interest  where  he  can  have  high 
profits.  An  extensive  commerce,  by  producing  large 
stocks,  diminishes  both  interest  and  profits ;  and  is  always 
assisted,  in  its  diminution  of  .the  one,  by  the  proportional 
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from  the  inflinie  tof  trrwninffrte  mA  m^mtrf^  4bqF  9^nmm 
their  iiifn  to  'its  fiEintfier  uHsreMi^  b|r«|Nliefiiig4die  QdPH 
fluidUtioi  eheapeiv  «nociiilR|^g  the  ooi|8WH|)lMi,  md 
hrtghtwrnig  Ihi  laBwtrjf.  .AmI  iixt^  if  iia  o^nAnr  ihi 
iffarfejwrtawrtkiittf  c^iMWfti^  eA»tii  i^tmeit  js  tfil^lii? 
noHsterof  libe  itete>  audits  kxvrliess  ii  la  sigiiiihnQat  mt 
fiiffiUe^lhefloiin^iiBgc)OBditiQiiQf»«riMOiile/  Itfonyviii 
thci  imareasei  of  indkistiyy  andits/furoinpi  GifOukitiENMkvoiigh 
the ^vhola atatfiy  litde  iofetiorto  a  ikmopstipUsii..  Aii^ 
fkoa^^  cpechapiy  it  may^not  iie  iii^pdssiUe  bst  ^  smMmi 
ftad  taigpeat  iAech-toiroiiimeace  aaay  j(iaEye  ti^momfntairy  ^fe 
finfciafijiteisfaneikmd,  hgr  thromng  aomaajr  atochs  oulaf 
tmisjr  at.inptihf  aftteiidM  wkh  such  misery  i|iid  jmmt  of 
eijiojm^t>to  Ait  pemwy  Ifbat^^besides  its  sh6iftidu»licuit 
k  liriU  iBotibe  {MissiUectoiiaistake  the  one  case  for  theothac 
QlxMie  who  hawe  assevted,  that  the  plenty  of  jnonay 
ana  Ae  cause  a£'lom  interest,  seem  to  have  taken  a  coUa» 
aef^  .efibctlbr  a.cause;  since  the  same  induatiy,  whidi 
ainks^the  inteiest,  ^commonly  acquires  great  abundance  of 
diajpveeiotis  imetals.  A  variety  of  fine  manufactures,  with 
vigilant  enter]:M»sing  merchants,  will  soon  draw  money  to 
s  BtatB,  if  it  be  juiy^where  to  be  found  in  the  world.  Tlw 
aaole  cause,  by^milltiplying  the  conveniences  of  life,  andiiH 
^masiog  indnstiy,  ooDeets  great  riches  into  the  hands  of 
paasQasyiwhoare^notpropri^ors  of  land,  and  produces, 
by  thatiaaeans,  a  lowness  of  interest  But  though  both 
chase  effects,  plenty  of  money  and  low  interest,  naturally 
arise  from  commerce  and  industry,  they  are  altogether  in* 
dependant  €if  each  other.  For  suppose  a  nation  removed 
iptO'the  Jku^c  oc^an,  without  any  foreign  commerce,  or 
aoyhiovi^ledge  of  navigation:  Suppose  that  this  nation 
yossasasf  ^Ifvays  theaaane  ilock  of  coin,  but  is  continually 
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Aatjprioetof  ewryifrmm—iliij  amst  gwiiwBlly^BiBMiisk.ui 
^MfcMugdom;  since  kis  theprajpoElUMi  biXwtfUx  wumtf 
«Bd  fliqrqpecifls  of  goods 'wbkJiAiBslittirBiiitual  vdwt 
flB^  iipan  the  piesetttsvpfMisicioii,  the  aowraaances  ef  It09i 
hcQonft  .everj  day  siore  oAiimdaiit,  without  any  alteratiadi 
m  ike  oanRnt  specie*  A  less^piandty 4>f<iiieiiey,  thesalf^BQi 
awDOg  Ihis  'people^  mU-Biake  a  lidb  iiiaiv«d«riiig  the  tuM» 
cC  wdastij^  .than  wpfdd  soffioe  to  <hat  pmpose,  in  ligiio- 
rant  and  slothful  ages.  Less  money  will  bufld^a  Jiaoae^ 
portiaB  A  danghtber,  hwy  an  eftalt^  siqipott  amannfaoloiy, 
acnaiiitaina  flunify  and  equipage^  Theae  ave  ^e  osea 
fiv  which  aMDbotrowanoBeys  -and  theiefbre,  the  gnsfttav 
OT' Itas  q|iiaafei^*of  it  jn*a  ^atate  Uss-  no  Influenoe  on  Am 
Htarett.  Bat  it  ia  ^deat,  d^at  the  greater  or  iess^  slack 
nf  laboar  land  'commodities  mu^t  have  a  great  dnfiuenoti} 
fliooa  we  leatty  and  in  efibet  bonrow  tlhese^  viiam.  we 
tJke  money  open  idterest  *It  ^is  ^ttue,  when  oonnnevee 
is  extended  all  over  theglobe^  the  4nost  indpstriops  9m^ 
tioQB  always  abomid  most  with  the  precious  metal&;  so 
that  low  interest  and  plentydf  money  are  in  fact  almevt 
inispaTahlr  But  stiU  it  is  of  consequence  U>  know  the 
friaciple  whence,  any  •phenomenon  arises,  and  >to  distiq^ 
gnis^tib^ween  a  ciuiseapd  a -concomitant  eilect.  Besides 
thsAthespecHlalion'kcunotts,  it  mayfrequently  be  oTii^e 
flidiaiooliduet«fpuhlic«Aiirs.  «At}east,it'muetbeowaed» 
^Mfathing^oanbe  of-morense  than  to  improve,  by  f)rac^ 
Ijoe^  tbemethod  of  ^reasoning  on'thescsubjeots,  which-cf 
fB  odnfs> aire  ihe>ttost  important;  though < they* are  cgm* 
■uxa^T'treeiMd  in>  the  looses  tend  most  careless  mannep. 

Another  rcMoii  0f  iiiis>pdptikMP  mistake  i^itb  regnrttto 
the  cause  of  low  interest,  seems  to  be  the  instance  of  some 
nations,  where,  after  a  sudden  acquisition  of  money,  or  of 
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die'precioas  metals  by  means  of  foreign  conquests,  the  ia« 
tarestlias  fidlen  not  only  among  them,  bat  in  all  the  be^i^ 
bouring -states,  as  soon  as  that  mcmey  was  dispersed,  aoA 
had  insinuated  itself  into  every  comer.  Thus,  interest  ifr 
I^Mun  fell  near  a  half  immediately  after  die  discoveiy  of 
the  West  Indies,  as  we  are  informed  by  Gardlasso  de  hi 
Vqpi;  and  it  has  been  ever  since  gradually  anlrlifg  ^i 
every  kingdom  of  Europe*  Interest  in  Rome,  after  die 
conquest  of  Egypt,  fell  from  6  to  4  per  emL  as  we  kam 
&oolI>ion^ 

.  The  causes  of  the  sinking  of  interest,  upca  sndi  ao 
event,  seem  di£Ssrent  in  the  conquering  country  and  in  the 
neighbouring  states;  but  in  neither  df  them  can  we  jusdy 
ascribe  that  effect  merely  to  the  increase  of  gold  and  silver* 
In  the  conquering  country,  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  that 
this  new  acquisition  of  money  will  fall  into  a  few  hands, 
and  be  gathered  into  large  sums,  which  seek  a  secure  re- 
venue, either  by  the  purchase  of  land,  or  by  interest ;  and 
consequently  the  same  effect  follows,  for  a  litde  time,  as  if 
there  had. been  a  great  accession  of  industry  and  com* 
merce*  The  increase  of  lenders  above  the  borrowers  sinks 
the  interest,  and  so  much  the  faster,  if  those  who  have  ac* 
quired  those  large  sums  find  no  industry  or  commerce  in 
the  state,  and  no  method  of  employing  their  money  but 
by  lending  it  at  interest  But  after  this  new  mass  of  gold 
and  silver  has  been  digested,  and  has  circulated  through 
the  whole  state,  afiairs  will  soon  return  to  their  former  si- 
tuation, while  the  landlords  and  new  money-holders,  living 
idly,  squander  above  their  income ;  and  the  former  daily 
contract  debt,  and  the  latter  encroach  on  their  stock  till 
its  final  extinction.     The  whole  money  may  still  be  in  the 

•  Lib.  M. 
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»;  md  rttthftitinrif  felt  .by.  tbe^^ increase  qC  pcico^  t  bnU 
miilMQg!mi)9  ^arikoCed  iQto.an|r.lai:ge  masftss  or  atodtf^s 
tIaidiqpiafMrtioft  betivreen  tba  bonosfefs.  audi  landers  ia; 
^caa  fomarlj^  ands  comaeqaeaady  the  hi^  interaal . 


%AoaorJingly  wefind  ia  Roma^  tfaat^  so  aarly  as^Tibon 
rpriBLtiiiie^  iiitepeifc  had  agam  moimted.  to  ^  pm  cmk^, 
dHHJihaBO  aocidrat  had  happened  to  dmin  the  empire  oC* 
wqmufffHB  la  Tjoflyan's  tim^^  money  lent  on  mortgage^;  in^ 
Itrigr  hare  Sipar,  cemL  \  oil  common  secuntiaa  m.  Bitfifmift 
U^  ;(^  and  if  inteoert  in  Spaia  fa|».not  riaen  ta  itaiold  pit^ 
thia  «a  be  aiBGribed  to  nothing  but  the  oontaniMVioe<9£thQ 
aafir;  ca«aa  thai  sank  it^  to  iiit,  the  lai]geibistiiiie9.<»iin 
tinaaUy  made  in  the  Indies,  which  egm&  ogrec  to,  Spmi 
finim  time  to  time,  and  supply  the  demand  of  the  borrow- 
ers. By  this  accidental  and  extraneous  cause,  more  ipo- 
nej  is  to  be  lent  in  Spain,  that  is,  more  money  is  collected 
JDfto  hirge  sums,  than  would  otherwise  be  found  in  a  state, 
where  there  are  so  little  commerce  and  industry. 

As  to  the  reduction  of  interest  which  has  followed  iu 
England,  France,  and  other  kingdoms  of  Europe  that 
have  no  mines,  it  has  been  gradual,  and  has  not  proceed- 
ed firom  the  increase  of  money,  considered  merely  in  it- 
sd(  but  from  that  of  industry,  which  is  the  natural  effect 
of  the  former  increase  in  that  interval,  before  it  raises  the 
prices  of  labour  and  provisions ;  for  to  return  to  the  fore- 
going supposition,  if  the  industry  of  England  had  risen  as 
much  from  other  causes,  (and  that  rise  might  easily  have 
happened,  though  the  stock  of  money  had  remained  the 
same,)  must  not  all  the  same  consequences  have  followed, 

*  Columella,  lib.  iii.  cap.  Z, 

^  Plinii  Epist.  lib.  Tii.  cp.  18. 

*  Id.  lib.  z.  ep.  62, 
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which  we  observe  at  present  ?  Hie  same  peoplewoold  in 
that  case  be  found  in  the  kingd(»n,  the  same  conunoditie% 
die  same  industry,  manufiictures,  and  commerce;  and 
consequently  the  same  merchants,  with  the  tame  stocks^ 
that  is,  with  the  same  command  over  labour  and  commo* 
dities,  only  represented  by  a  similar  number  of  white  or 
yellow.pieceii,  which  being  a  drcum^ance  of  no  moment 
would  only  affect  the  wi^ggoner,  porter,'  and  trunk*maker. 
Luxury,  therefore,  manufiurtures,  arts,  industry,  firugalitj, 
flourishing  equally  as  at  present,  it  is  evident,  that  interest 
must  also  have  been  as  low,  since  that  is  the  necessary  re- 
sult of  all  these  circumstances,  so  far  as  they  determine 
the  profits  of  commerce,  and  the  prc^rtion  between  the 
borrowers  and  loiders  in  any  state. 


ESSAY  V. 
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Itu  vety  aaiul,  in  natioiii  ignonmt  of  the  nature  of  com- 
•t  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  commoditief,  and  to 
e  among  themselves  whatever  they  think  valuable 
md  tueTnl.  Hiey  do  not  consider,  that  in  this  prohttu- 
ttiHi  diey  act  directly  contrary  to  their  intention ;  and  that 
die  more  there  is  exported  of  any  commodity,  the  more 
wtH  be  raised  at  home,  of  which  they  tliemselvcs  will  al- 
ways have  the  first  offer. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  learned,  thut  the  ancient  laws 
of  Athens  rendered  the  exportation  of  fi^  criminal ;  thut 
being  supposed  a  species  of  fruit  so  excellent  in  Attica, 
that  the  Athenians  deemed  it  too  delicious  tor  (he  palate 
of  any  foreigner ;  and  in  this  ridiculous  prohibition  they 
were  so  much  in  earnest,  tliat  informers  were  thence  called 
tya^hanta  among  them,  from  two  Greek  words,  which 
signify  Jigs  and  discoverer  '.  There  are  proofs  in  many 
tAA  acts  of  parliament  of  the  same  ignorance  m  the  nature 
of  commerce,  particularly  in  the  reign  of  Etlward  III. ; 
and  to  this  day,  in  France,  the  exportation  of  corn  is  al- 
most always  prohitiitetl,  In  order,  as  they  suy,  to  prerei.t 
ftmines;  though  it  is  evident,   that  nothing  coiitribulis 

■  Flut.  Dc  Curiositatc. 
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more  to  tbe  frequent  ^Eunines^  which  so  much  distress  that 
fertile  country. 

The  same  jealous  fear,  with  regard  to  money,  has  also 
prevailed  among  several-nations ;.  aad  it  required  t>oth  rea^ 
son  and  experience  to  convince  any  people,  that  these 
prohibitions  setve  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  raise  the 
exchange  against  diem,  andproducea  still  greater  expor* 
tation* 

These  errorsj  oneinaiy  say^  ar^gress^aiid  palpable ;  but 
there  still  prevails,  even  in  nations  well  acquainted  with 
commnBroe,  astrong  jealousy  with  regard-  to  the  balance  dT 
trader  and  a  fiear  that  all  their  gold  and  silver  may  be  lear 
vii^themL  This  seems  to  me^  almost  in  every  case^.  a 
groundless  i^prehension ;  and  I  shoijdd  assoon  dread^  iimt 
all  our  springs  and  rivers  should  be  exhausted^  as  that 
money  should  abandon  a  kingdom  where  there  are  people 
and  industry.  Let  us  carefully  preserve  these  latter  adU 
vantages,  and  we  need  never  be  apprehensive  of  losing  the 
former. 

It  is  easy  to  obser\'e,  that  all  calculations  concerning  the 
balance  of  trade  are  founded-  on  very  uncertain  facts  and 
suppositions.  The  custonv-bonse  books  are  allowed  to  be 
an  insufficient  ground  of  reasoning ;  nor  is  the  rate  of  ex- 
change much  better,  unless  we  consider  it  with  all  nationsii 
and  know  also  the  proportion  of  the  several  sums  remi^ 
ted,  which  one  may  safely  pronounce  impossible.  Every 
man,,  who  has  ever  reasoned  on  this  subject,  has  always 
proved  his  theory,  whatever  it  was,  by  facts  and  calcula- 
tions,, and  by  an  enumeration  of  all  the  commodities  sent 
^to  all  foreign  kingdoms. 

The  writings  of  Mr  Gee  struck  the  nation  witli  aa  uxm 
versal  panic,  when  they  saw  it  plainly  demonstrated,  by  a 
detail  of  particulars,  that  the  balaxwe  was  against  them  for 
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iooBon^dendileiasiim,  «B*iniistl^¥e4li€iii  witkoi|t  a><mgld 
idllBigiin  itixe  ^ar  six  yean.    IBot  iludiily^  ttwenty  yton 
Iwne  Biiioer,6ligMeB,  ^wiiban-eigpoisii^  foreign  war ;  yptdt 
id  eommonly^nippofed,  that  money  is -adll  more  plentiM 
«liioiig.i|gi  tban  m  .any  former  pefiod. 
*^  i>lbtliingioenbe*more  enteilaiiwg<m^t^ 
fNMk;  •mAuthoT^soqni^k  in  decerning  ike-Hiistakes-and 
fbsmdities  c^  othei^.    'He  says,  in-hk  S^e94  View  ef^tht 
Aife  ^Jrdkm^  that  the  whole  oash  ofdiat  kingdom  Ibv- 
lliatly^amounted  bot  to  L. 50O5OQP ;  that  out  of  ^this^  the 
Jtiilii  remitted  every  year  aneat  milKon  to  Englpuiid,  ^md 
]iad  scarcely  any  other  souroe>fir0m  wbid^they.eoidd  com- 
jpensale  themselves,  and  little  other  fore%n  trade  than^the 
fpqpoftatfon'  of  ^Fr^v^h  wines,  for  which  Aey.pfud  ready 
iBoney.    The  consequence  of  this  situation,  which  must 
)ie  owned  to  be  disadvantageoas, twa^  that,  ina  course  of 
ttrreo  years,  the  current  money  of  Ireland,  from 'L.  500,000, 
Was  redoced  to  lesathan  two.    And  at  present,  I-  suppose, 
fn  a  course  of  thirty*  years, '  it  is  absolutely  nothiiig.    Yetl 
|mow  not  how  that  opinioDcOf  the  advance  of  riches  ^  Ire- 
land, *whidi  gave  the -Doctor  so  much  indignation,  seems 
3till  to  oontHHie,  and  gmn  ground  with  every  body. 

-In  short,  thb  apprehension  of  the  wrong  balance  of 
4rade  appears  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  discovers  itself 
THierever  one  is  put  tfi  humour  with  the  ministry,  or  is  in 
iow  spirks ;  and  es  it  can  never  be  refuted  by  a  particular 
detail  ^  all  the^xports  which  counterbalance  the  imports, 
•k  may*  here  be  proper  to  form  a  genei^  argument,  Aat 
*iBay  prove  the  impossibility,  of  diis  event,  so  long  as  we 
{Mreserve  our  people  and  our  industry. 

'Soppose  four'-^ftfUis  of  all  the  money  in  Great  Britun- to 
^be  amnhHated  in  one  nig;fat,  and  the  nation  reduced  tothe 
-flfBDe  oonfidoo,  widi^regard  to  specie,  tain  the  reigns  of 
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the  Harrys  and  Edwards,  what  would  be  the  consequence? 
Must  not  the  price  of  all  labour  and  commodidcs  stak  in 
proportion,  and  every  thing  be  sold  as  cheap  as  they  were 
in  those  ages  ?  What  nation  could  then  dispute  with  us  ia 
any  foreign  market,  or  pretend  to  navigate  or  to  sell  wath 
nufactures  at  the  same  price,  which  to  us  would  aflbrd  tnC- 
ficient  profit?  In  how  little  time,  therefore,  must  this  briii|(^ 
back  the  money  which  we  had  lost,  ami  raise  us  to  thel6? 
vel  of  all  the  neighbouring  nations  ?  where^  after  we  hsve 
arrived,  we  immediately  lose  the  advantage  of  the  dieap* 
ness  of  labour.and  commodities ;  and  the  iiurther  flowing 
in  of  money  is  stopped  by  our  fulness  and  repletion. 

Again,  suppose  that  all  the  money  of  Great  Britain 
were,  multiplied  fivefold  in  a  night,  must  not  the  oontraiy 
effect  foUow  ?  Must  not  all  labour  and  commodities  rise  to 
such  an  exorbitant  height,  that  no  neighbouring  nations 
could  afford  to  buy  from  us ;  while  their  commoditie%  on 
the  other  hand,  became  comparatively  so  cheap,  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  laws  which  could  be  formed,  they  would  be 
run  in  upon  us,  and  our  money  flow  out ;  till  we  fall  to  a 
level  with  foreigners,  and  lose  that  great  superiority  of 
riches,  which  had  laid  us  under  such  disadvantages  ? 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  the  same  causes  which  would 
correct  these  exorbitant  inequalities,  were  they  to  happen 
miraculously,  must  prevent  their  happening  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  nature,  and  must  for  ever,  in  all  neighbour 
ing  nations,  preserve  money  nearly  proportionable  to  the 
art  and  industry  of  each  nation.  All  water,  wherever  it 
communicates,  remains  always  at  a  level*  Ask  naturalists 
the  reason ;  tliey  tell  you,  that,  were  it  to  be  raised  in  any 
one  place,  the  superior  gravity  of  tliat  part  not  being  ba- 
lanced, must  depress  it,  till  it  meets  a  counterpoise ;  and 
that  tlie  same  cause,  which  redresses  the  inequality  when 
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h  happ&iB,  mast  for  ever  prevent  it,  without  some  violent 
4pdlienial  €^>eration  *• 

•Caa  one  imagine,  that  it  had  ever  been  possible,  by  anjr 
J^irst  or  even  by  any  art  or  industry,  to  have  kept  all  the 
jBMIiey  in  l^min,  which  the.  galleons  have  brought  from 
4k^  Indies  ?  Or  that  all  commodities  could  be  sold  in 
:J|'imDce  for  a  tenth,  of  the  price  which  they  would  yield  on 
jtbi)  other  side  of  the; Pyrenees,  without  finding  their  way 
^I^^Aier,.  and.dnuning  from  that  immense  treasure  ?  !What 
q^erxeason,  indeed,  is  there,  why  all  nations,  at  present, 
,g/u^  in^their  trade  with  Spain  and  Portugal ;  but  because 
it  18  impossible  to  be^p  up  money,  more  than  any  fluid, 
bayoiid  its  proper  level?  The  sovereigns  of  these  countries 
hlMK^dbewB,  that  they  wanted  not  inclination  to  keep  their 
gold  and  silver  to  themselves,  had  it  been  in  any  d^ree 
^practicable. 

: .  jpiiit  as  any  body  of  water  may  be  raised  above  the  level 
^fi^  surrounding  element,  if  the  former  has  no  commu- 
nication  with  the  latter ;  so  iii  money  if  the.  communication 
be  cut  off,  by  any  material  or  physical  impediment  (for  all 
laws  alone  are  ineffectual),  there  may,  in  such  a  case,  be  a 
very  great  inequality  of  money.  Thus  the  immense  dis* 
lance  of  China,  together  with  the  monopolies  of  our  India 
companies,  obstructing  the  communication,  preserve  in 
Europe  the  gold  and  silver,  especially  the  latter,  in  much 
ipeater  plenty  than  they  are  found  in  that  kingdom.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  great  obstruction,  the  force  of  the 

*  There  is  another  cause,  though  more  limited  in  its  operatioDt  which 
dsecks  the  wrong  balance  of  trade,  to  every  particular  nation  to  iriudk  the 
kingdom  trades.  When  we  import  more  goods  tiian  we  export,  the  exchange 
tarns  against  ns,  and  this  becomes  a  new  eneooragement  to  export;  asmucb 
as  tba  charge  of  carriage  and  insarance  of  the  monej  which  beconca  doa 
would  amount  to.  For  the  exchange  can  new  rise  but  a  little  higher  ^ti$^ 
the  sum. 
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causes  aboTe  ^mentionecl  is  still  eTklent  The  skill  and^ifr- 
genuity  of  Europe  in  general  surpasses  perhaps  that'«f 
China,  with  regard  to  manual  arts  and  manufactures,  -^et 
are  we  never  able  to  trade  thither  without  great  disadvaiH 
tage.  And  were  it  not  for  the  continued  recruits  whidi 
we  receive  from  America,  money  would  soon  sink  in  £i»- 
Tope,  and  rise  in  China,  till  it  came  nearly- to  a  level  hi 
ix>th :  places.  Nor  can  any  reasonable  man  doubt,  but  that 
that  industrious  nation,  were  they  as  near  us- as  Poland  e^ 
JBarbary,  would  drain  us  of  the  overplus  of  our  specie,- and 
draw  to  thenuelve^u  larger 'share  of  the  West  India  treih> 
flures.  We  need  not  have  recourse  to  a  physical  attractibn, 
•in  order  to  explain-  the  necessity  of  this  operation.  There 
is  a  moral  attraction,  arising  from  the  interests  and  pas- 
sions of  men,  which  is  full  as  potent  and  infallible. 

How  is  the  balance  kept  in  the  provinces  of  every  king- 
dom among  ihemselves,  but  by  the  force  of  this  principle, 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  money  to  lose  its  level,  and 
either  to  rise  or  sink  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  labour 
and  commodities  which  are  in  each  province  ?  Did  not 
long  experience  make  people  easy  on  this  head,  what  a 
fund  of  gloomy  reflections  might  calculations  afibrd  to  a 
melancholy  Yorkshireman,  while  he  computed  and  mag^ 
nified  the  sums  drawn  to  London  by  taxes,  absentees, 
commodities,  and  found  on  comparison  the  opposite  arti- 
cles so  much  inferior  ?  And  no  doubt,  had  the  Hepiarciff 
subsisted  in  England,  the  legislature  of  each  state  had  been 
continually  alarmed  by  the  fear  of  a  wrong  balance ;  and 
as  it  is  probable  that  the  mutual  hatred  of  these  states 
would  have  been  extremely  violent  on  account  of  their  close 
neighbourhood,  tliey  would  have  loaded  and  oppressed  all 
•commerce,  by  a  jealous  and  superfluous  caution.  Since 
the  union  has  removed  the  barriers  between  Scotland  and 
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which  of  these  wtioiiB  gams  from  the  other  hf 
^^MsAee  commeroe?  Or  if  the  •former  kii^cmi  has  ^Kh 
^wredaoy  morease  of  riches,  can  it  reasonably  be-aceoimi^ 
i^>lbr  by  any  thing  (but  the  increase  of  its  art  and  indniK 
4iy  ?  It  was  a  common  apprehension  in  England,  before 
-ibe  Union,  as  we  learn  from  L'Abb£  du  Bois  %  that  Seot- 
iflid  would  so<Hi  drain  them  of  their  treasure,  were  an  ofieti 
ttiade  allowed;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed  a  caoh 
tSBiy  a^rehensioU' prevailed :  With  what  justice  in  both 
^line  has  shewn. 

What  hajq^Mis  in  small  portions  of  mankind  must  tabs 
place  in  greater.  The  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire^  no 
doiibt,  kept  their  balance  with  each  other,  and  with  Italy, 
jndepaid^it  of  the  legislature;  as  much  as  the  several  coun- 
«ti0s  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  several  parishes  of  each  coun- 
ty* And  any  man  who  travels  over 'Europe  at  this  day, 
may  see,  by  the  prices  of  commodities,  that  money,  in  j^ite 
cf  the  absurd  jealousy  ofprinces  and  states,  has  brought  it- 
4id£  nearly  to  a  level ;  and  that  the  difference  between  one 
JciDgdom  and  another  is  not  greater  in  this  respect,  than  it 
18  often  between  different  provinces  of  the  same  kingdom. 
Men  naturally  flock  to  capital  cities,  sea-ports,  andnavi- 
igable  rivers.  There  we  find  more  men,  more  industry, 
-jBUMre  commodities,  and  consequently  more  money ;  but  still 
^the  latter  difference  holds  prc^rtion  with  the  former,  anft 
4lie  level  is  preserved  K 

.  iOuT  Jealousy  and  our  hatred  of  'France  are  without 
fboiinds;  and  the  former  •sentiment,  at  least,  mustbe  ai>- 
Joiowledged  reasonaUe  and  well-gronnded.  These  paa- 
•aiciis  have  occasioned  innumerable  barriers  and  obstruo- 


*  Lcs  Interftts  d*  Angleterro  md-witmihw. 
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tipns  upon  comm^rc^,  where  we  are  accused  of  bdng  cooi- 
jponly  the  aggressors*  But  what  have  we  gained  by  the 
.bargain  ?  We  lost  the  French  market  for  our  woollen  ma- 
nufactures, and  transferred  the  oommeroe  of  wine  to  ^pain 
and  Portugal^  where  we  buy  worse  liquor  at  a  higher  price- 
There  are  few  E^gtishttien  who  would  not  jthink  their  coun- 
try absolutely  ruined,  were  French  wines  sold  in  ^-wg^^nil 
jK)  cheap  and  in  such  abundance  as  to  supplant,,  in  some 
ineasure,  all  ale  and  home-brewed  liquors :  But  would  we 
lay  aside  prejudice,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  innocent^  perhaps  advantageous. 
Sach  new  acre  of  vineyard  planted  in  France,  in  order  to 
supply  England  with  wine,  would  make  it  requisite  for  the 
French  to  take  tlie  produce  of  an  English  acre^  sown  in 
wheat  or  barley,  in  order  to  subsist  themselves ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  we  should  thereby  get  command  of  the  better 
commodity. 

There  are  many  edicts  of  the  French  king,  prohibiting 
the  plautuig  of  new  vineyards,  and  ordering  all  those  which 
are  lately  planted  to  be  grubbed  up :  So  sensible  are  they« 
in  that  country,  of  the  superior  value  of  com  above  every 
other  product. 

Mareschal  V^auban  complains  often,  and  with  reason,  of 
the  absurd  duties  which  load  the  entry  of  those  wines  of 
Lfanguedoc,  Guienne,  and  other  southern  provinces,  that 
are  imported  into  Britanny  and  Normandy.  He  enter- 
tained no  doubt  but  these  latter  provinces  could  preserve 
.their  balance,  notwithstanding  the  open  commerce  which 
he  recommends.  And  it  is  evident,  that  a  few  leagues 
more  navigation  to  England  would  make  no  difierence ;  or 
if  it  did,  that  it  must  operate  alike  on  the  commodities  of 
both  kingdoms. 

There  is  indeed  one  expedient  by  which  it  is  possible  to 
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jinl^  and  another  by  which  we  may  raise  money  beyond 
its  natural  level  in  any  kingdom ;  but  these  cases,  when 
csamined,  will  be  found  to  resolve  into  our  general  theory, 
and  to  bring  additional  authority  to  it 

I  scarcely  know  any  method  of  sinldng  money  below  its 
level,  but  those  institutions  of  banks,  fuifds,  and  paper  ere* 
dit)  which  are  so  much  practised  in  this  kjyogdom.  These 
render  paper  equivalent  to  money,  circulate  it  throughout 
the  whole  state,  make  it  supply  the  place  of  gold  and  si)- 
vier,  raise  proportionably  the  price  of  labour  and  commcH 
dities,  and  by  that  means  either  banish  a  great  part  of  those 
precious  metals,  or  prevent  their  farther  increase.  What 
can  be  more  short-sighted  ttian  our  reasonings  ou  this 
head?  We  fancy,  because  an  individual  would  be  mudi 
ridber,  were  his  stock  of  money  doubled,'  that  the  same 
good  effect  would  follow  were  the  money  of  every  one  in- 
creased ;  not  considering  that  this  would  raise  as  much  the 
pries  of  every  conunodity,  and  reduce  every  man  in  time 
to  the  same  condition  as' before.  It  is  only  in  our  public 
n^pytiations  and  transactions  with  foreigners,  that  a  greater 
atock  of  money  is  advantageous  j  and  as  our  paper  is  there 
absolutely  insignificant,  we  feel,  by  its  means,  all  the  ef- 
£e^  arising  from  a  great  abundance  of  money,  without 
reaping  any  of  the  advantages  ^ 

Suppose  that  there  are  12  millions  of  paper,  which  dr- 

0 

culate  in  the  kingdom  as  money  (for  we  are  not  to  imagii^e 
that  all  our  enormous  funds  are  employed  in  that  shape,) 
and  suf^pose  the  real  cash  of  the  kingdom  to  be  18  millions : 

"  We  observed  m  Essay  I  IT.  that  money,  when  increasing,  gives  encou- 
ragfenient  to  industry,  during  die  intervals  between  the  increase  of  money 
and  rise  of  the  prices.  A  good  effect  of  this  nature  may  follow  too  from 
paper  credit;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  precipitate  matters  at  the  risk  of  los- 
ing aU  by  the  failing  of  that  credit,  as  must  happen  upon  any  violent  shock 
in  public  affairs. 
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Here  is  a  state  which  is  found  by  ^xperietiee  to  be  aUe^t^ 

(hold  a  stock  of  SO  millioiis.    I  say,  if  itbe  ilble  -  to  holdi^ 

tft-must  of  nece^ty  have  acquired  it  in  gold  and  silver,  had 

we  not  obstructed  the  entranee  of  these  metals  by  thisnew 

•iBTention  of  paper.      Whence  wndd  4i  have  moqwuted  that 

-SHM  f  From  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world*    Bitf  edk^i 

"Because^  if  you  remove  these  18  millions,  numeyin  dih 

'State  is  below  its  level,  compared* with  our  neighbours  ;'and 

we  must  immediately  draw  from  all  of  them,  till  we  be  f lill 

and  saturate,  so  to  speak,  and  can  hold  no  more.    By  oullr 

present  politics,  we  are  as  carefiil  to  stuff  the*  nation  with 

'this 'fine  commodity  of  bank-bills  and  chequer  notes,  as  ff 

we  were  afraid  of  being  overburdened  with  the  precious 

metids. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  the  great*  plenty  tff  bullion 
In  France  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owingto  thcwantof  p*» 
per-credit  The  French  have  no  banks :  Merchants'' bills 
do  not  there  circulate  as  with  us :  Usury,  or  lending  on 
interest,  is  not  directly  permitted ;  so  that  many  have  large 
sums  in  their  coffers :  Great  quantities  of  plate  are  used  in 
private  houses ;  and  all  the  churches  are  full  of  it  I^ 
this  means,  provisions  and  labour  still  remain  cheiq)er  a- 
mong  them,  than  in  nations  that  are  not  half  so  rich  in 
gold  and  silver.  The  advantages  of  thissituatton,  in  point 
of  trade,  as  well  as  in  great  public  emergencies,  are  too  evi- 
dent to  be  disputed. 

The  same  fashion  a  few  years  ago  prevuled  in  Gknoa, 
which  still  has  place  in  England  and  Holland,  of  using  ser- 
vices of  China-ware  instead  of  plate;  but  the  senate,  fore- 
seeii^  the  consequence,  prohibited  the  use  of  that  brittle 
commodity  beyond  a  certain  extent;  while  the  use  of  sil- 
ver-plate was  left  unlimited.    And  I  suppose,  in  their  late 
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iTiitliiiiiii,  they  SUt  tbe  good  effect  of  diis  orditiaiice4  Onr* 
tex.  Ml  plate  is,  perh^H,  in  &is  view,  somewhat  impolitic. 

Befi>M  die  inlroductioB  of  papeD>iiumey  into  ouc  colb* . 
itiflSi  they  had  gold  and  silvo'  sufficient  for  their  drcula-. 
tioa.  Since  Uie  introdttction  of  tbat  conunodily,  tbe  liaavC 
ipotHiToiien^  tfaet  has  followed  ia  the  total  banbhment  afi 
Ae  predoiu  metals.  And  after  liie  ^lolition  of  paper^ 
OD  it  be  doubted  but  money  will  return^  while  these  coIok 
aies  possess  mano&ctures  and  commodities,  the  only  thingp 
mlnable  in  cnnnierce,  and  for  whose  sake  alone  all  mea 
dnire  money? 

What  pity  hycargaa  did  not  think  of  pi^r-credit^  when 
be  wanted  to  banish  gold  and  silver  from  Sparta  I  Q,  moold 
faave  served  bta  purpose  better  than  the  lumps  of  irtm  ba 
Bade  use  of  as  money ;  and  would  also  have  prevented 
Miore  effectually  all  ctMumerce  with  strangers,  as  being  of 
ao  modi  less  real  and  intrinsic  valae. 

It  most*  howevei^  be  confessed,  that,,  as  all  thsae  ^ueftt 
tiosia  of  trade  and  money  are  extremely  complicated,  than 
are  certain  lights,  in  which  this  subject  may  be  placed,  aa 
••  to  tcfseseat  tbe  advantages  of  paper-credit  and  bulks 
to  be  siq>erior  to  tiieir  disadvantages.  That  th^  banish 
qiecie  and  bullion  from  a  states  is  undoubtedly  teue;.  vaA 
wlioever  looks  no  fiirther  than  this  circnmstuice,  does.weU 
to  condeniB  them ;  but  specie  and  bullion  an  not  of  so 
great  conseqnence  as  not  to  admit  of  a  cOBq>en9atkiD»  and 
wen  an  overbalance  from  the  increase  of  industry  and  «f 
«redi^  wbick  may  be  promoted  by  the  nght  osa  of  papca* 
snoejb  &  is  well  known  of  what  advaat^e  it  is  to  ■  nM*» 
chant  to  be  aUe  to  discowt  his  bills  upon  oesmfu  t  aad 
every  thmg  thiit  bcilitatoa  this  specieft  of  tnifQc  is  fiivoul* 
aUe  to  tbe  general  cofunerce  of  a  states  But  private  book* 
crs  are  enabled  to  fpve  such  credit  by,  tha  crt;dit  tliey  r 
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cetve  from  the  .dqx>sitiug  of  money  in  their  shops ;  and 
the  bank  of  England  in  the  some  manner^  from  the  liberty 
it  has  to  issue.its  notes  in  aU  payments*  There  was  an  hi- 
vention  of  this  kind,  which  was  fidlen  u  poa  some  years  ago 
by  the  banks  of  Edinburgh ;  and  which,  as  it  is  ooe  of  the 
most  ii^nious  ideas  that  has  been  executed  in  commerce^ 
has  also  been  thought  advantageous  to  Scotland.  •  It  is 
there  called  a  Bank-Credit ;  and  is  of  this  nature.  A 
man  goes  to  the  bank  and  finds  surety  to  the  amount,  we 
shall  suppose,  of  a  thousand  pounds.  This  money,  or  any 
part  of  it,  he  has  the  liberty  of  drawing  out  whenever  be 
pleases,  and  he  pays  only  the  ordinary  interest  for  it  while 
it  is  IB  his  hands.  He  may,  when  he  pleases,  repay  any 
sum  so  small  as  twenty  pounds,  and  the  interest  is  discount- 
ed from  the  very  day  of  the  repayment.  The  advantages 
resulting  from  this  contrivance  are  manifold.  As  a  man 
may  find  surety  nearly  to  the  amount  of  his  substance,  and 
his  bank-credit  is  equivalent  to  ready  money,  a  merchant 
does  hereby  in  a  manner  coin  his  house,  his  household- 
furniture,  the  goods  in  his  warehouse,  the  foreign  debts 
due  to  him,  his  ships  at  seo ;  and  can,  upon  occasion,  em- 
ploy them  in  all  payments,  as  if  they  were  the  current  mo* 
ney  of  the  country.  If  a  man  borrow  a  thousand  pounds 
from  a  private  hand,  besides  that  it  is  not  always  to  be 
found  when  required,  he  pays  interest  for  it,  whether  he 
be  using  it  or  not :  His  bank-credit  costs  him  nothing  ex- 
cept during  the  very  moment  in  which  it  is  of  service  to 
him :  And  this  circumstance  is  of  equal  advantage  as  if  he 
had  borrowed  money  at  much  lower  interest.  Merchants, 
likewise,  from  tliis  invention,  acquire  a  great  facility  in 
supporting  each  other's  credit,  which  is  a  considerable  se- 
curity against  bankruptcies.  A  man,  when  his  own  bank- 
credit  is  exhausted,  goes  to  any  of  his  neighbours  who  ib 
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• 

Bti  m  t^  sfooe  condition ;  and  he  gets  the  money,  which 
btvepjaces  at  his  convenience* 

-  Afker  this  practice  had  taken  place  during  some  yeaars* 
at  Edinburgh,  several  companies  of  merchants  at  Glas^w 
canied  the  matter  farther.  They  associated  themselves- 
into  diffisrent  banks,  and  issued  notes  as  low  as  ten  shil* 
linga^  which^they  used  in  all  payments  for  goods,,  mano* 
fiM^nffBS,  tradesmen's  labour  of  all  kinds ;  and  these  notes, 
firam  the  established  credit  of  the  companies,  passed  as. 
moD^  in  all  payments  throughout  the  country.  By  this 
means,  a^stock  of  five  thousand  pounds  was  able  to  perform 
the  same  q^erations  as  if  it  were  six  or  seven ;  and  mer-r 
chants  were  thereby  enabled  to  trade  to  a  greater  extent, 
aad  to  require  less  profit  in  all  their  transactions.  Bqt 
whatever  other  advantages  result  firom  these  inventions,  it 
must  still  be  allowed  that  besides  giving  too  great  fiuulity 
to  credit,  which  is  dangerous,  they  banish  the  precious  me- 
tals^  and.nothing  can  be  a  more  evident  proof  of  it,  than . 
a  comparison  of  the  past  and  present  condition  of  Scot- 
land in  that  particular.  It  was  found,  upon  the  recoinage 
made  after  the  Union,  that  there  was  near  a  million  of  spe* 
oie  in  that  country:  But  notwithstanding  the  great  increase 
of  ridies^  commerce,  and  manu&ctures  of  all  kinds,  it  is 
tlKHight  that,  even  where  there  is  no  extraordinary  drain 
made  by  England,  the  current  specie  will  not  now  amount. 
to  a  third  of  that  sunu 

•  But  as  our  projects  of  pi^)er-credit  are  almost  the  cmly . 
caqiedient  by  which  we  can  sink  money  below  its  .level; 
so^  in  n^  opinion,  the  only  expedient,  by  which  we  can 
raise  maoejs  above  it,  is  a  practice  which  we  should  all  ex- 
claim i^ainst  as  destructive,  namely,  the  gathering  of  lai^ 
soms  into  a  public  treasure,  locking  them  up,  and  abso- 
hiCdy  preventing  their  circulation*    The  fluid,  not  cooh 
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mimicating  wUfa  the  neighbouriiig  dmamti  mayy  h/g  a«gbf  i 
an  artifice,  be  raised  to  what  hdig^we  plMae.    Ta^pranr^*. 
thi%  we  need  oBljiretum  to  our  flnitlsuitpoaitioiv  oC  anai*- 
hilating  the  half  or  any  part  of  our  calk;  where  w«  fouodf .. 
that  the  immediate  consequence  of  snoh  an  eiveot  would  ba 
theattractioiriof  att  equal  sum;  from  alL  the  nei^^bourin^: 
kinyUwngi    Nor  does  there  aaem  to  be  any  mmotsmtfi 
bcMuds  set^  by  the  nature  of  thing%  to.  this>  pnactioe  oC* 
hoaodingk    A  vauil  city,  like  (3enew^  continning  thb  poa 
liqr  for  ages^  aright  engross- nine-tenths  of  the  money  ia. 
Europe^     There  seems,  indeed^  in  the  nature  oi  man^  aa 
inwioiUe  obstacle  to  that  immense  growth  of  riehea.    A 
weak  state,  with  an  enmmous  treasure,  will  soon  becoma 
a  prey  to  some  of  its^poorer,  but  more  powerful  naighboum* . 
A  great  state  would  dissipate  its  wealth  in  dangcmis  and 
ill-concerted  projects ;  and  probably  dertroy,  with,  it,  whalt 
is  mudi  more  Taludble,  the  industry,  morals,  and  nnndbera 
of  its  people.     The  fluid,  in  this  case,  raised  to  too  gi^eaft 
a  height,  hursts  and  destroys  the  vessel  that  contains  it; 
and  mixing  itsdf  with  the  surrounding  elements,  soon  faUa 
te  its  proper  leveL 

So  little  are  we  commonly  acquainted  with  this  princi* 
pie,  that,  though  all  historians  agree  in  relating  unifensly 
so  recent  an  event,  as  the  immense  treasure  amassed  by 
Harry  VIL  (which  they  make  amount  to  S,700^Me' 
pounds)  we  rather  reject  their  concurrii^  testimony^than. 
admit  of  a  fact,  which  agrees  so  ill  with  our  inveterate  pre- 
judices. It  is  indeed  probable,  that  this  sum  might  be 
three-fourths  of  all  the  money  in  England.  But  where  is 
the  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  such  a  sum.  might  be  a^ 
massed  in  twenty  years,  by  a  cunning,  rapacious,  frugal, 
and  almost  absolute  mouarch  ?  Nor  is  it  probable,  that  the 
dimiQution  of  circulating  money  was  ever  sensibly  felt  by- 
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^^  people,  pr  cr?er  did  them  anjr  prejudice.  The  sinking 
«f  die  prices  of  all  commodities  would  immediately  replace 
k,  by  ^vmg  EDgkmd  die  advantage  in  its  commerce  with 
IIk  ftei^boaring  kingdoms. 

'  Have  we  not  an  instance  in  the  small  republic  of  Athens 
Willi  -its  allies,  who,  in  about  fifty  years,  between  the  Me- 
^dian  and  Peloponnesian  wars,  amassed  a  sum  not  much 
iirferior  to  that  of  Harry  VII.  ?  For  all  the  Greek  his- 
loriatts  *  and  orators  ^  agree,  that  the  Athenians  collected 
in  the  citadd  more  than  10,000  talents,  which  they  after- 
wsrds  dissipated  to  their  own  ruin,  in  rash  and  imparudent 
^ilerprises.  But  when  this  money  was  set  a^running, 
and  b^an  to  communicate  with  the  surrounding  fluid, 
ivliat  was  the  consequence  ?  Did  it  remain  in  the  state  ? 
N<k  For  we  find,  by  the  memorable  census  mentioned  by 
Demosthenes  ^  and  Polybius  *',  th&t,  in  about  fifty  years 
afterwards,  the  whole  value  of  the  republic,  comprehend-^ 
ing  lands,  houses,  commodities,  slaves,  and  money,  was 
less  than  6000  talents. 

What  an  ambitious  high-spirited  people  was  this,  to 
collect  and  keep  in  their  treasury,  with  a  view  to  conquests^ 
a  aom,  which  it  was  every  day  in  the  power  of  the  citizens, 
by  a  single  vote,  to  distribute  among  themselves,  and  which 
would  have  gone  near  to  triple  the  riches  of  every  indivi- 
dual I  For  we  must  observe,  that  the  numbers  and  pri- 
vale  riches  of  the  Athenians  are  said,  by  ancient  writers, 
to  have  been  no  greater  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war,  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  Macedonian. 

Money  was  little  more  plentiful  in  Greece  during  the 
age  of  Philip  and  Perseus,  than  in  England  during  that  of 

•  Tbucydidei,  libb  H  and  Diod.  Sic.  Ub.  xu. 
^  rid.  £iGhiius  et  Demoithaiu  Spiti. 
.  *  ITif  I  2v^<^^i«$.  *  lib.  ii.  cap.  02. 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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Harry  VII* :  Yet  these  two  monarchs  in  thirty  y^ars  *  odk 
lected  from  the  small  kingdom  of  Macedon^  a  larger  tre»* 
sure  than  that  of  the  English  monarch*  Panlus  iEmilioa 
brought  to  Rome  about  1,700,000  pounds  Sterling  ^  Pliny 
says,  2,400,000  ^.  And  that  was  but  a  part  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian treasure.  The  rest  was  dissipated  by  the  resit- 
tance  and  flight  of  Perseus  ^. 

We  may  learn  from  Stftnian,  that  the  canton  of  Benftt 
had  900,000  pounds  lent  at  interest,  and  had  about  six 
times  as  much  in  their  treasury.  Here  then  is  a  sum 
hoarded  of  1,800,000  pounds  Sterling,  which  is  at  least 
quadruple  what  should  naturally  circulate  in  such  a  petty 
state ;  and  yet  no  one,  who  travels  in  the  Pais  de  Vaux, 
or  any  part  of  that  canton,  observes  any  want  of  money 
more  than  could  be  supposed,  in  a  country  of  that  extent, 
soil,  and  situation.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  scarce  any 
inland  provinces  in  the  continent  of  France  or  Oermanyt 
where  the  inhabitants  are  at  this  time  so  opulent,  though 
that  canton  has  vastly  increased  its  treasure  since  1714^ 
the  time  when  Stanian  wrote  his  judicious  account  of  Swit- 
zerland ^ 

The  account  given  by  Appian  '  of  the  treasure  of  th« 
Ptolemies,  is  so  prodigious,  that  6ne  cannot  admit  of  it ; 
and  so  much  the  less,  because  the  historian  says,  that  the 
other  successors  of  Alexander  were  also  frugal,  and  .had 
many  of  them  treasures  not  much  inferior.  For  this  sa- 
ving humour  of  the  neighbouring  princes  must  necessarily 
have  checked  the  frugality  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs» 


'   •  Titi  Lirii,  lib.  xlr.  cap.  4a  »•  VeL  Palerc  Ub.  i.  csp.  ^ 

•  Lib.  zuiii.  cap.  3.  '  Titi  UtII,  ibid. 

*  The  poverty  which  Sunlan  speaks  of  is  only  to  be  seen  in  the  moaC 
mountainous  cantons,  where  there  is  no  commodity  to  bring  money.     And 

there  the  people  are  not  poorer  than  in  the  diocetc  of  Saltsburg  on  tbt 
bmid^  or  Saroy  on  the  other.  '  Pkoem. 
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tording  to  the  ror^;oiiig  &eory.  The  aum  he  nentiona  is 
740,000  taleots,  or  191,166,666  pounds  13  shillii^  and 
4^6006,  sccording  to  Dr  Arbuthnot's  computation.  And 
yti  Appiui  says,  that  be  extracted  his  acconnt  from  the 
pnUic  records ;  and  he  was  himself  a  native  of  Alexandria. 

Fr(»n  these  principles  we  mayieam  what  judgment  we 
ought  to  form  of  those  numberless  bars,  obstrucUons,  and 
imposts,  which  all  nations  of  Europe,  and  none  more  than 
Eiq^d,  have  put  apon  trade ;  from  an  exorbitant  desire 
of  amassing  money,  which  never  will  heap  up  beyond  its 
lerel,  while  it  circulates ;  or  from  an  ill-grounded  appre- 
hconon  of  losii^  their  specie,  whidi  neverwill  sink  below 
it  Coold  any  thing  scatter  our  riches,  it  wonld  be  such 
ioopoUtic  contrivances.  But. this  general  ill  eHect,  how- 
erer,  results  from  them,  that  tbey  deprive  neighbouring 
naticMis  of  that  free  communication  and  exchange  wiiich 
ibe  Author  of  the  world  has  intended,  by  giving  them  soils, 
clhni't^  and  geniuses,  so  different  from  each  other. 

Our  modem  politics  embrace  the  only  method  of  ba- 
nishing money,  the  using  of  paper-credit ;  they  reject  the 
only  method  of  amassing  it,  the  practice  of  hoarding;  and 
th^  adopt  a  hundred  contrivances,  which  serve  to  no  pur- 
pose bat  to  check  industry,  and  to  rob  ourselves  and  our 
neighbours  of  the  common  benefits  of  art  and  nature. 

All  taxes,  however,  upon  foreign  commodities,  are  not 
to  be  r^arded  as  prqudicial  or  useless,  bat  those  only 
which  are  founded  on  the  jealousy  above  mentioned.  A 
tax  on  German  linen  encourages  home  mannbctores,  anS 
diereby  mul^plies  our  people  and  industry.  A  tax  on- 
brandy  increases  the  sale  of  rum,  and  supports  our  kmA*' 
em  colonies.  And  as  it  is  necessary  lliat  imposts  should 
be  levied  for  (he  support  of  government,  it  miiy  1>e  thought  i 
more,  ctrnvenient  to.  lay-thera  on  foreign  commoditie^'jT 
tS 
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wl^ch  o^i  e^ily  be  iafercepl^  §t  t)^  ppft,  a^ 
fp  the  upgOBL  We  OD^bt,  hp^^v^i  alFt^9 1/9  ramcmHwr 
the  maicim  of  Dr  Swift,  Tbo,^  in  ^  aritj^n^etic  of  tb^  ca^ 
tonpsy  two  ap4  twQ  m^ke  jcipt  fo^,  bfi|  often  nadkie  on)/ 
one,  ]X  cfui  scarcjdiy  fee  4PMli^>  l>»t  tf  tjie  ^uti^  09  ivm 
were  lowered  to  a  third,  they  ^proujd  yield  much  m^  to 
the  gove^ment  than  ^^  present :  Our  people  ipigbt  ther^ 
by  fffibrd  to  drink  conunonly  a  fetter  apd  more  wholesoo^ 
liq^opr;  ^d  no  prejudice  woul4  ensi,ie  to  the  balance  of 
tra(}e,  of  which  we  are  so  jealpus.  The  ^^anuifacture  of  aifi 
beyond  the  agriculture  is  but  inconsidepiblei  9pi  gives  em* 
ployment  to  few  hjmds.  The  transport  of  wine  ^otji  0019 
Vould  9ot  be  mUcb  inferior^ 

But  are  there  not  frequent  instances,  you  will  fpgr,  ^ 
states  find  kingdoms,  whic^  were  ^fiier)y  |ricb  |m4  ^M- 
lent,  and  are  now  poor  and  beggarly  ?  Ha^  no(  t|ie  in^HM^y 
left  them  with  which  they  formerly  abounded  ?  I  ^^9W9^fs 
If  they  lose  their  trade,  industry,  and  people,  they  cani;M>t 
expect  to  keep  their  gold  and  silver :  For  these  precious 
metals  will  hold  proportion  to  the  former  advantages* 
When  Lisbon  and  Amsterdam  got  the  East  India  trade 
from  Venice  and  Genoa,  they  also  got  the  profits  and  mo- 
ney which  arose  from  it.  Where  the  seat  of  government 
is  transferred,  where  expensive  armies  are  maintained  at  a 
distance,  where  great  funds  are  possessed  by  foreigners ; 
there  naturally  follows  from  these  causes  a  diminution  of 
the  specie.  But  these,  we  may  observe,  are  violent  and 
forcible  metliods  of  carrying  away  money,  and  are  in  time 
commonly  attended  with  the  transport  of  people  and  in* 
dustry.  But  where  tliese  remain,  and  the  drain  is  not  con* 
tinned,  tlie  money  always  finds  its  way  back  again,  by  a 
hundred  canals,  of  which  wc  have  no  notion  or  suspicion. 
What  inmiense  treasures  have  been  spent,  by  so  many  na* 
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tkios,  in  Flanders,  since  the  Revolution,  in  the  course  of 
three  long  wars  ?  More  money  perhaps  than  the  half  of 
what  is  at  present  in  Europe.  But  what  has  now  become 
of  it?  Is  it  in  the  narrow  compass  of  the  Austrian  pro- 
vinces ?  No,  surely :  It  has  most  of  it  returned  to  the  se- 
veral countries  whence  it  came,  and  has  followed  that  art 
wd  industry  by  which  at  first  it  was  acquired.  For  above 
a  thotuand  years,  tlie  money  of  Europe  has  been  Sowing 
to  Rome,  by  an  open  and  sensible  <iurrent ;  but  it  has  been 
emptied  by  many  secret  and  insensible  canals :  And  the 
'jrWC  of  indnstiy  and  commer<ie  rienders  at  present  the  pa- 
ptf'flMainioils  the  poOMst  territory  in  all  Italy. 

la  short,  a  govertittient  has  great  reason  to  preserve 
Iffdt'cire  its  people  and  its  tlAann&ctures.  Its  monty^  it 
limyniMftrUel  tb  the  course  of  human  afikSrr,  witHblif 
SMTttt'jei^busy.  Of,  ifit^Ver  give  attenUbiitxi  this  Iatti!i' 
dnannatice,  it  ought  bttly  to  be  so  far  t^  it  alfecttf  fHe 
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OF  THE  JEALOUSY  OF  TRADE. 


Jlxavino  endeavoured  to  remove  one  species  of  ill-foanded 
jealousy,  which  is  so  prevalent  among  commercial  natioiis;^ 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  another,  which  secSns 
equally  groundless.  Nothing  is  more  usual,  among  states 
which  have  made  some  advances  in  commerce,  than  to  look 
on  the  progress  of  their  neighbours  with  a  suspicious  eye^ 
to  consider  all  trading  states  as  their  rivals,  and  to  suppose 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  them  to  flourish,  but  at  their 
expense.  In  opposition  to  thb  narrow  and  malignant 
opinion,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  the  increase  of  riches 
and  commerce  in  any  one  nation,  instead  of  hurting,  com- 
monly promotes  the  riches  and  commerce  of  all  its  neigh- 
bours ;  and  that  a  state  can  scarcely  carry  its  trade  and 
industry  ver}'  far,  where  all  the  surrounding  states  are  bu- 
ried in  ignorance,  sloth  and  barbarism. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  domestic  industry  of  a  people  can- 
.  not  be  hurt  by  the  greatest  prosperity  of  their  neighbours ; 
and  as  this  branch  of  commerce  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  in  an  extensive  kingdom,  wc  are  so  far  re- 
moved from  all  reason  of  jealousy.  But  I  go  farther,  and 
observe,  that  where  an  open  communication  is  preserved 
among  nations,  it  is  impossible  but  the  domestic  industry 
of  every  one  must  receive  an  increase  from  the  improve- 
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ineiils^  of  the  Others..  Compare  the  situation  of  Great  Bri- 
tain at  present,  with  what  it  was  two  centuries  ago.  All 
die  arts,  both  of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  were  then 
extremely  rude  and  imperfect.  Every  improvement,  which 
wcf  have  since  made,  has  arisen  from  our  imitation  of  fb- 
feigners ;  and  we  ought  so  far  to  esteem  it  happy,  that 
they  had  previously  made  advances  in  arts  and  ingenuity. 
But  this  intercourse  is  still  upheld  to  our  advantage :  Not- 

the  advanced  state  of  our  manufactures,  we 
in  every  art,  the  inventions  and  improvements 
of  our  neighbours.  The  commodity  is  first  imported  fh>m 
abroad,  to  our  great  discontent,  while  we  imagine  that  it 
drains  us  of  our  money :  Aflerwards,  the  art  itself  is  gra- 
dually imported,  to  our  visiUe  advantage :  Yet  we  contir 
nue  still  to  repine,  that  our  neighbours  should  possess  any 
art,  industry,  and  invention ;  forgetting  that,  had  they  not 
first  instructed  us,  we  should  have  been  at  present  barba-' 
rians ;  and  did  they  not  still  continue  dieir  instructions, 
the  arts  must  fall  into  a  state  of  languor,  and  lose  that 
emulation  and  novelty  which  contribute  so  much  to  thdc 
advancement 

The  increase  of  domestic  industry  lays  the  foundation  of 
foreign  commerce.  Where  a  great  number  of  commodi- 
ties are  raised  and  perfected  for  the  home  market,  there 
will  always  be  found  some  which  can  be  exported  with  ad- 
vantage. But  if  our  neighbours  have  no  art  or  cultivation 
they  cannot  take  them  ;  because  they  will  have  nothing  to 
give  in  exchange.  In  this  respect,  states  are  in  the  same 
condition  as  individuals.  A  single  man  can  scarcely  be  in- 
dustrious, where  all  his  fellow-citizens  are  idle.  The  riches 
of  the  several  members  of  a  community  contribute  to  in- 
crease my  riches,  whatever  profession  I  may  follow.   They 
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.consunaetbe  produce  of  my  indualryi  a^daflbrd  larlhe 
produce  of  theirs  in  retiu*D. 

Nor  needs  any  state  entertain  ayprebeBfiions,  thai  tl^lr 
neighbours  will  improve  to  such  a  degree  ia  every  arl.aadL 
manufacture,  as  to  have  no  demand  fr<Ha  them*  Naluf^ 
by^giving  a  diversity  of  geniuses,  rKmates,  and  soils  to  difr 
ferent  nations,  has  secured  their  mutual  iateroourse 
commerce, ,  as  long  as  they  all  raaiain  industrioos  and 
vilized.  Nay,  the  more  the  arts  increase  in  any  stalie,  the 
more  will  be  its  demands  fixnn  its  industrious  neighbouct^ 
Xhe^inbabitaots,  having  become  opulent, and  skilfid,  desire 
to  haine.  every  commodity  in- the  utmost  perfectioii ;.  and  aa 
they  have  plenty  of  commodities  to  give  in  exchange^  they 
make  laxgeimportattooairomevtery  foreign  country.  The 
industry  of  the  nations^  fiom  whcmi  they  impcn-t,  veceivea 
enconragement:  Their  own  is  alsa  increased,  by  t}ie  sale 
of  the  commodities  which  they  give  in  exchange. 

But  what  if  a  nation  has  any  staple  commodity,  such  as 
the  woollen  manufacture  is  in  ilngland  ?  Must  not  the  in« 
terfering  of  our  neighbours,  in  that  manufacture  be  a  loss 
to  us?  I  answer,  that,  when  any  commodity  is  denominated 
the  staple  of  a  kingdom,  it  is  supposed  that  this  kingdom 
has  some  peculiar  and  natural  advantages  for  raising  the 
commodity;  and  if,  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  they 
lose  such  a  manufacture,  they  ought  to  blame  their  own 
idleness  or  bad  government,  not  the  industry  of  their  neigh- 
bours. It  ought  also  to  be  considered,  that,  by  the  in* 
crease  of  industry  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  the 
consumption  of  every  particular  species  of  commodity  is 
also  increased ;  and  though  foreign  manufactures  interfere 
with  them  in  the  market,  the  demand  for  tlieir  product 
may  still  continue,  or  even  increase.  And  should  it  dimi- 
nish, ought  the  consequence  to  be  esteemed  so  fatal  ?  If 
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.die  qwrit'of  industry  be  preserred,  it  may  easily  be  diverted 
Sfouk  one  branck  to  another;  and  die  manafacturers  of 
jKioly,  fimr  instance^  be  ^nployed  in  linen^  silk^  iron,  or  any 
jadiev  commodities  for  which  there  appears  to  be  a  demand. 
We  need  not  a^nrdiend,  that  all  the  objects  of  industvy 
will  be  exhausted,  or  that  our  manufacturers,  while  they 
nmain  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  our  neighbours, 
.win  he  in  danger  of  wantwg  employment  The  emulation 
aoHmg^  riTal  nations  serves  radier  to  keep  industry  alive 
ill  all  of  them :  And  any  people  is  happier  who  possess  a 
wmnty  of  manufactures^  than  if  they  enjoyed  one  single 
great  manufacture,  in  which  they  are  all  employed.  Their 
situation  is  less  precarious ;  and  they  will  feel  less  sensibly 
ihofe  revolutions  and  uncertainties,  to  which  every  partfc- 
cdar  branch  of  commerce  will  always  be  exposed. 

The  only  conunercial  state  that  ought  to  dread,  the  im^ 
provements  and  industry  of  dieir  neighbours,  is  such  a  one 
as  the  Dutch,  who,  enjoying  no  extent  of  land,  nor  pos-* 
sessing  any  number  of  native  commodities,  flourish  only  by 
thdr  b^ng  the  brokers,  and  factors^  and  carriers  of  others; 
Such  a  people  may  naturally  apprehend,  diat  as  soon  as 
the  neighbouring  states  come  to  know  and  pursue  dieir  in« 
terest,  they  will  take  into  their  own  hands  the  management 
of  their  affiurs,  and  deprive  their  brokers  of  that  profit 
which  they  formerly  reaped  from  it.  But  though  this  con- 
sequence may  naturally  be  dreaded,  it  is  very  long  before 
it  takes  place ;  and  by  art  and  industry  it  may  be  warded 
off  for  many  generations,  if  not  wholly  eluded.  The  ad- 
vantage of  superior  stocks  and  correspondence  is  so  great, 
that  it  is  not  easily  overcome ;  and  as  all  the  transactions 
increase  by  die  increase  of  industry  in  the  neighbouring 
states,  even  a  people  whose  commerce  stands  on  this  pre- 
carious basis,  may  at  first  reap  a  considerable  profit  from 
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the  flourishing  condition  of  their  neiglibours.  The  Dolcfav 
batikig  mortgaged  all  theii^  revenneSi  make  not  SBch  a  %iire 
in  poKtical  transactions  as  formerly ;  bot  their  c6ouner66 
is  surdy  equal  to  what  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  last  oen^ 
tury,  when  they  were  reckonecl  among  the  gre^t  powers  ef 
Europe. 

.  Were  our  narrow  and  malignant  poCtics  to  meet  witK 
success,  we  should  reduce  all  our  ndghbouring  nations  to 
the  same  state  of  slodi  and  ignorance  that  prevails  in  Mo^ 
rocco  and  the  coast  of  Barhary.  But  whait  would  be  the 
consequence  ?  They  could  send  us  no  commodities :  They 
could  take  none  from  us :  Our  domestic  commerce  itsrif 
would  languish  fbr  want  of  emulation,  example,  and  in- 
struction :  And  we  ourselves  should  soon  fall  into  the  same 
abject  condition,  to  which  we  had  reduced  them.  I  fthall 
therefore  venture  to  acknowledge,  that,  not  only  as  a  man^ 
but  as  a  British  subject,  I  pray  for  the  flourishing  com- 
merce of  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  even  France  itself. 
I  am  at  least  certain  that  Great  Britain,  and  all  those  na- 
tions, would  flourish  more,  did  their  sovereigns  and  mini- 
sters adopt  such  enlarged  and  benevolent  sentiments 
wards  each  other. 
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OF  THE  BALANCE  OF  POWER. 


It  is  a  question,  whether  the  idea  of  the  balance  of  power 
be  owing  entirely  to  modem  policy,  or  whether  the  phrase 
only  has  been  invented  in  the  later  ages  ?  It  is  certain 
that  Xenophon  *,  in  his  Institution  of  Cyrus,  represents  the 
combination  of  the  Asiatic  powers  to  have  arisen  from  a 
jealousy  of  the  increasing  force  of  the  Medes  and  Persians; 
and  though  that  elegant  composition  should  be  supposed 
altogether  a  romance,  this  sentiment,  ascribed  by  the  au- 
thor to  the  Eastern  princes,  is  at  least  a  proof  of  the  pre- 
vailing notion  of  ancient  times. 

In  all  tlie  politics  of  Greece,  the  anxiety,  with  regard  to 
the  balance  of  power,  is  apparent,  and  is  expressly  pointed 
out  to  us,  even  by  the  ancient  historians.  Thucydides^ 
represents  the  league  which  was  formed  against  Athens, 
and  which  produced  the  Peloponncsian  war,  as  entirely 
owing  to  this  principle.  And  after  the  decline  of  Athens, 
when  the  Thebons  and  Lacedemonians  disputed  for  sove- 
rel|^iity,  we  find  that  tlie  Athenians  (as  well  as  many  other 
republics)  always  tlirew  tiiemselves  into  the  lighter  scale, 
and  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  balance.  They  support- 
ed Thebes  against  Sparta,  till  the  great  victory  gained  by 
Epaminondas  at  Leuctra ;  after  whicli  they  inmicdiately 
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went  over  to  the  conquered,  from  generosity,  as  they  pre* 
tended,  but  m  reality  from  their  jealousy  o(  the  conque- 
lors*. 

Whoever  will  read  Demosthenes's  oration  for  the  Me* 

* 

galopolitans,  may  see  the  utmost  refinements  on  this  prin- 
ciple that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  a  Venetian  or  Eng>* 
lish  speculatist  And  upon  the  first  rise  of  the  Macedo- 
nian power,  this  orator  immediately  discovered  the  danger, 
aounded  the  akrm  throughout  all  Greece,  and  at  last  as- 
sembled that  confederacy  under  the  banners  of  Athena 
iriiich  fimj^t  the  great  and  decisive  battle  <rf*  Chsftift>neC 

It  is  true,  the  Ghrecian  wars  are  regs^ei  by  histotisM 
10  wars  of  emulation  rather  than  of  politics ;  and  each  staM 
seems  ta  have  had  more  in*  view  die  honour  of  leadiiigthif 
vest,  than  any  w^-groonded  hopes  of  autfaori^  sad  domi-» 
inoiB.  If  we  consider,  hideed,  the  small  number  of  kAtt^ 
bitants  in  any  cme  republic,  -compared  to  the  wbolcf,  tkv 
great  difficulty  of  forming  sieges  in  thocfe  times,  and  Ae 
eoEtraordiBaiy  bravery  and  discipline  of  every  freeman  tf^- 
mong  that  noble  people ;  we  shdl  conclude,  that  the  be-^ 
hHU^of  power  was,  of  itself  sufficiently  secured  in  Greece, 
and  need  not  to  have  been  guarded  with  that  caution  wbieH' 
may  be  requisite  in  other  ages.  But  whether  we  ascribe 
the  shifting  of  sides  in  all  the  Grecian  republics  to,|eaAiiir 
andaiian  or  eaMiiau9  poKtics^  the  effects  were  alike,  and 
every  prevailing  power  was  sure  to  meet  with  a  confiKie- 
racy  against  it,  and  that  often  composed  of  its  former 
friends  and  allies. 

The  same  principle,  call  it  envy  or  prudence,  which 
produced  the  Ostraeiam  of  Athens,  and  Petalism  of  Syra* 
cnse,  and  expelled  every  cititen  whose  fame  or  power  over* 

*  Xcnoph.  Hiftt.  Gnec.  lib.  vL  and  vii. 
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lapped  ^ke  nstt  >the  aaiae  principle^  I  say,  naiiiniUy  di»> 
coiiCMd  itatUMo  £>rdgn  poUlics^  And  soob  xaiaed  <>^^-«m>t 
le  die  leading  JtBte,  howeTer  modemle  in  the  execdaeof 
iia  aoliiority. 

The  Persian  monarch  was  Ireal^  ioi  his  fiuce,  a  petty 
pirifli«e  compaced  to  the  Gtedan  joepiddics ;  and  iksatdbn^ 
kbdioTedhim^  from  views  of  safety  more  than  fiomemn^ 
latioo,  to  interest  himself  in  their  quarrels,  and  torappost 
the  weaker  side  in  every  ccmtest  This  was  die  adviea 
given  by  Alcibiades  to  Tissaphemes  \  and  it  prolonged^ 
near  a  century,  the  date  of  the  Persian  empire;  till  tha 
negjLrct  of  it  fioor  a  aasoment,  after  the  first  appearance  of 
the  aspiring  genius  ci  Philip,  brought  that  lofty  and  frail 
edifice  to  the  ground,  with  a  rapidly  of  which  there  are 
few  instmices  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  successors  of  Alexand^  showed  great  jealousy  of 
the  balance  of  power ;  a  jealousy  founded  on  true  politics 
and  prudence,  and  which  preserved  distinct  for  several  ages 
the  partition  made  after  the  death  of  that  famous  conquer 
ror.  The  fortune  and  ambition  of  Antigonus  ^  threaten^ 
ed  them  anew  with  a  universal  monarchy ;  but  their  conin 
bination,  and  their  victory  at  Ipsus,  saved  them.  And  in 
subsequent  times,  we  find,  that,  as  the  Eastern  prinoea 
^considered  the  Ghreeks  and  Macedonians  as  the  only  real 
military  force  with  whom  they  had  any  intercourse,  they 
kept  always  a  watchftil  eye  over  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  Ptolemies,  in  particular,  supported  first  Aratus  and 
the  Ach^eans,  and  then  Cleomenes  king  of  Sparta,  from  no 
other  view  than  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  Macedonian 
monarchs.  For  this  is  the  account  which  Polybius  givea 
of  the  Egyptian  politics  ^. 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  yjii.         ^  0iod.  Sic  lib.  zz«         *  Lib.  ii.  cap.  51. 
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Tl|e  reason  why  it  is  supposed  that  the  ancieBte  were 
entirdj  ignorant  of  the  balamoe  qffomer^  se^nsto  be  drawn^ 
Irom  the  Roman  history  more  than  the  Ghrecian;  and  ae 
the  transactions  of  the  former  are  generally  more  fiuniliar 
to  ns,  we  have  Uience  formed  all  oar  conclusions.  It  must 
he  owned,  that  the  Romans  never  met  with  any  such  gene- 
ral combination  or  confederacy  against  them,  as  might  n»* 
lurally  have  been  expected  for  their  rapid  conquests  and 
dedared  ambiticH),  but  were  allowed  peaceably  to  subdue 
their  neighbours,  one  after  another,  till  they  extended  thdr 
dominion  over  the  whole  known  world.  Not  to  mention 
the  £ibulous  history  of  the  Italic  wars,  there  was,  upon 
Hannibal's  invasion  of  the  Roman  state,  a  remarkable  cri- 
sis, whidi  ought  to  have  called  up  the  attention  of  all  civi- 
lized nations.  It  appeared  afterwards  (nor  was  it  difficult 
to  be  observed  at  the  time)  *  that  this  was  a  contest  for  uni- 
versal empire ;  yet  no  prince  or  state  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  least  alarmed  about  the  event  or  issue  of  the  quar- 
rel. Philip  of  Macedon  remained  neuter,  till  be  saw  the 
victories  of  Hannibal ;  and  then  most  imprudently  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  conqueror,  upon  terms  still  more  im- 
prudent. He  stipulated,  that  he  was  to  assist  the  Cartha- 
ginian state  in  their  conquest  of  Italy ;  after  which  they 
engaged  to  send  over  forces  into  Greece,  to  assist  him  in 
subduing  the  Grecian  commonwealth  ^. 

The  Rhodian  and  Achiean  republics  are  much  celebra- 
ted by  ancient  historians  for  their  wisdom  and  sound  po- 
^^ ;  yet  both  of  them  assisted  the  Romans  in  their  wars 
against  Philip  and  Antiochus.  And  what  may  be  esteem- 
ed still  a  stronger  proof,  that  this  maxim  was  not  generally 

*  It  waft  ol>»cnrfd  by  some,  as  appears  by  the  speech  of  Agesilatis  of  Nau- 
pactum,  in  the  general  congress  of  Greece.     See  Polyb.  lib.  ▼.  cap.  104. 

^  Tit.  Liviiy  lib.  xiiiL  cap.  33. 
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Ja  jdiose  iges,  po  ancient  author  has  remarked  the 
iwprniifiirp  of  these  measorefl^  nor  has  even  blamed  diat 
almunl  traa^  above  mentioiied,  miade  by  Philip  with  the 
Caithnginiamii  Priooes  and  statesmen,  in  all  ages,  majr, 
befixehandy  be  Uinded  in  their  reasonings  with  regard  Id 
events:  Bat  it  is  someidiat  extraordinary,  that  historians, 
afterwardsy  sbonld  notfinrm  asoonder  judgment  of  them. 

Matsinisfaj  Attains,  Prusias,  in  gratifying  their  private 
pMriiwifj  were  aU  of  them  the  instmnients  of  the  Roman 
greatness  and  never  seem  to  havie  suspected,  that  thegr 
were  fiitging  their  own  chains,  while  they  advanced  the 
CttMjafsts  of  their  ally.  A  simple  treaty  and  agreement 
bejutscn  Massinissa  and  the  Carthaginians,  so  much  reqai" 
led  by  nmtnal  interest,  barred  the  Romans  bom  all  en- 
tnooe  iitfo  Afirica,  and  preserved  liberty  to  mankind. 

The  oi[dy  prince  we  meet  with  in  the  Roman  history^ 
who  seeoM  to  have  understood  the  balance  of  power,  is 
Hiera^  kis^of  SyrKose.  Though  the  ally  of  Rome,  he 
scat  assiiitsnrr  to  Ae  Carthaginians  during  the  war  of  the 
amdliaries;  ^  Esteeming  it  requinte,''  says  Polybius% 
^  bodft  in  order  to  retiin  his  dominions  in  Sicily,  and  to 
^pnserv«  the  Soman  friendAip,  that  Carthage  shoold 
^  be  safe;  lest  by  its£idl  the  remaining  power  should  be 
«  afak^  wkhont  cootrol  or  opposition,  to  execute  every  par* 
^  pose  and  undertakiii^  And  here  be  acted  with  great 
^  wisdom  and  prndenoe:  For  tbat  is  never,  on  any  ac* 
^oona^  tobeoveriookad;  nor  on^stidiaibrceeverlo 
^  be  thrown  laio  one  hand,  as  to  iacspacitjile  the  ne^gii- 
^  bonring  states  from  defeodiog  thdtr  ri|^Eiis  against  it.** 
Here  is  the  aim  «f  modem  politics  pointed  out  in  express 
terms. 
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In  short  the  maxun  of  presenring  the  balsDoe ^fomti 
ififouDded  so  much  <hi  common  sense  and  obvious  reasoB* 
ing,  that  it  is  impossible  it  could  altogether  hA¥e«esoiiped 
antiquity,  where  we  find,  in  other  particidarsi  8»  nany 
■arks  of  de^  penetration  and  discernment.  Ifitwfsiiot 
so  generally  known  and  adcnowledged  as  at  present,  it  had 
at  least  an  influence  on  all  the  wiser  and  more  experieneed 
princes  and  politicians.  And  indeed,  even  at  present^ 
however  generally  known  and  acknowledged  among  spe- 
culative reasoners,  it  has  not,  in  practice,  an  authority 
much  more  extensive  among  those  idio  govern  the  world; 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  form  of  govern^ 
ment,  established  by  the  northern  conquerors,  hicapacita* 
ted  them,  in  a  great  measure,  for  farther  conquests^  and 
long  maintained  each  state  in  its  proper  boundaries.  But 
when  vassalage  and  the  feudal  militia  were  abolished,  man* 
kind  were  anew  alarmed  by  the  danger  of  universal  mo^ 
narchy,  from  the  union  of  so  many  kingdoms  and  princi- 
palities in  the  person  of  the  Emperor  Charles.  But  the 
power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  founded  on  extensive  but 
divided  dominions  ;  and  their  riches,  derived  chiefly  from 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  were  more  likely  to  decay  of 
themselves,  from  internal  defects,  than  to  overthrow  alt 
the  bulwarks  raised  against  them.  In  less  than  a  century, 
the  force  of  that  violent  and  haughty  race  was  shattered, 
their  opulence  dissipated,  their  splendour  eclipsed.  A  new 
power  succeeded,  more  formidable  to  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope, possessing  all  the  advantages  of  the  former,  and  la- 
bouring under  none  of  its  defects,  except  a  share  of  that 
spirit  of  bigotry  and  persecution,  with  which  the  house  of 
Austria  was  so  long,  and  is  still  so  much  infatuated. 

In  the  general  wars  maintained  against  this  ambitious 
power,  CJreat  Britain  has  stood  foremost,  and  she  still 
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h&  stadoii.  Beside  her  advantages  of  ridies 
aad  aifiiatioPi  her  people-are  aniwalyid  with  such  a  national 
spiii^  and  are  >ib  fiiUy  sensible  of  the  blessings  of  their 
gDvemmenty  that  we  may  hope  their  vigour  never  will  Ian* 
goMiJnsoneoeasarjrandsojnstacanse.  Oii  the  contrary, 
if  wemay  jii^;eby  the-past,  their  passionate  ardonr  seeami 
fatfier  to  require  some  moderation ;  and  they  have  oftener 
civedfirom  « landaUe  excess  than  firom  a  blameable  defi* 


-  In  the,/6rfl^  place^  we  seem  to  have  been  more  possessed 
widi  the  ancient  Greek  i^irit  of  jealous  emulation,  than 
artaailed  by  the  prudoit  views  of  modem  politics.  Our 
wars'Witk  France  have  been  b^^n  with  justice,  and  even 
peihapsiram  necessity,  but  have  always  been  too  far  push* 
edt  fram  obstkuu^y  and  passion.  The  same  peace,  which 
was  afterwards  made  at  Ryswick  in  1697,  was  ofiered  so 
eariy^M  the  year  ninety-two ;  that  concluded  at  Utrecht  in 
1713  might  have  been  finbhed  on  as  good  conditions  at 
(3ertmyt«iberg  in  the  year  eight ;  and  we  might  have  gi* 
ven  at  Frankfort,  in  1748,  the  same  terms  which  we  were 
l^bd  to  accept  of  at  Aix-la*Chapelle  in  the  year  forty- 
ei|^  Here  then  we  see,  that  above  half  of  o«r  wars- with 
France  and  ali  our  public  debts^  are  owing  more  lb  our 
own  imprudent  vehemence,  than  to  the  ambition  of  our 
neij^boiuns*  • 

In  the  seefmd  place,  we  are  so  declared  in  our  opposi- 
tion^ to  French  power,  and  so  alert  in  defence  of  our  al- 
lias^  that  they  always  reckon  upon  our  force  as  upon  their 
own ;  and  expecting  to  carry  on  war  at  our  expense,  re- 
fiise  all  reasonable  tenns  of  accommodation.  Habeni  ncfr- 
jtctoB^  tanquam  suos ;  vUeSj  tU  aUenos.  All  the  world  knows, 
thi^  the  foctious  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  parliament,  with  the  professed  humour 

VOL.  I.  z 
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of  the  natioiH  made  the  Queen  of  Hungmry  infleouUe  in 
her  terms,  and  prevented  that  agreeBient  with  PrQaai% 
which  would  immediately  have  resloared  the  geaetai  tna^ 
gidllity  of  Europe* 

In  the  Mrd  place,  we  are  such. true  eembatanti,.  thati 
when  onoe  engaged,  we  lose  all  oopoem  lor  ewiw^fies  and 
our  posterity,  and  consider  only  how  we  may  best  annay 
the  enemy.  To  mortgage  our  revenues  at  so  deep  a  ral» 
in  wars  where  we  were  only  accessaries,  was  surely  tha 
most  fiital  delusion  that  a  nation,  which  h|ul  any  pretai- 
sions  to  politics  and  prudence,  has  ever  yet  been  goiltf  o& 
That  remedy  of  funding,  if  it  be  a  remedy,  and  not  ratiier 
a  poison,  ought,  in  all  reason,  to  be  reserved  to  the  last 
extremity;  andno evil,  but  the  greatest  and  moat  ti^ggma^ 
should  ever  induce  us  to  embrace  so  dangerous  an  tspe* 
dient. 

These  excesses,  to  which  we  have  been  carried,  are  pro* 
judicial,  and  may,  perhaps,  in  time,  become  still  more  pro- 
judicial  another  way,  by  begetting,  as  is  usual,  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  rendering  us  totally  careless  and  supine  with 
regard  to  the  &te  of  Europe.  The  Athenians,  from  the 
most  hustling,  intriguing,  warlike,  people  of  Greece,  find* 
ing  their  error  in  thrusting  themselves  into  every  quarrel, 
abandoned  all  attention  to  foreign  afiairs ;  and  in  no  con- 
test ever  took  part  on  either  side,  except  by  their  flatt^ies 
and  complaisance  to  the  victor. 

Enormous  monarchies  are  probably  destructive  to  hu* 
man  nature  in  their  progress,  in  their  continuance  *,  and 
even  in  their  downfal,  which  never  can  be  very  dialaiit 
ftoni  their  establi^hmeut.      Tlie  military  genius,  wbidl 

*  If  the  Ronuui  empire  was  of  advantage,  it  could  only  proceed  from  Uiis» 
that  mankind  were  generally  io  a  very  disonlerly,  uncirlKicd  condhSon,  be* 
fcf  Ha  whiliHihmfnt. 
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aggrandized  the  monarchy,  soon  leaves  the  court,  the  ca* 
IRtal,  and  the  centre  of  such  a  government,  while  the  wart 
ore  carried  on  at  a  great  distance,  and  interest  so  small  a 
par(  of  the  state.  The  ancient  nobility,  whose  affections 
attach  them  to  their  sovereign,  live  all  at  court,  and  never 
will  accept  of  military  emplojrments,  which  would  carry 
diem  to  remote  and  bigrbarous  frontiers,  where  they  are 
distant  both  from  their  pleasures  and  their  fortune.  The 
anns  of  the  state  must  therefore  be  entrusted  to  mercenary 
strangers,  without  zeal,  without  attachment,  without  ho- 
110V9  fesdy  on  every  oceanon  to  torn  them  agoiMt  th^ 
prnet^  and  join  eadi  desperate  nudeoontent  who  ctkn  pay 
mni  phaider.  This  is  the  neoessaiy  progress  of  human 
affiant  Thus  human  natnre  cheeka  its^  in  its  airy  tie* 
m&m;  tbos  ambition  blindly  labours  for  the  destroction 
of  tlie  odoqueror,  of  his  fiimily,  and  of  every  thing  deaf 
and  dear  to  hinu  The  Bourbons,  trusting  to  die  support 
Of  tneir  kvve,  nuninn,  and  afiectionate  nobuf^,  wonld 
podi  their  advantage  without  reserve  or  limitation*  These^ 
wnile  Ared  with  giory  and  enraiatfOR,  can  bear  the  fin* 
tigiM*!!-  and  dangers  of  war ;  but  never  would  submit  to  lan«> 
ginA  in  the  garrisons  of  Hungary  or  Ltthuama,  nnrgot  at 
eooil,  90Ha  sacriftoed  to  tfaa  mtrigues  of  every  i  mmion  or 
flBBtress  who  approaches  the  prince.  The  troops  are 
fflkxl  with  Orsvates  and  Tartars,  Hussars  and  Cossacs, 
intenainghd,  perliaps,  witii  a  few  soidjen  of  nirtuiie  from 
flhe  better  prcmnces ;  and  the  mefamclioly  fkte  c^die  Ro- 
ami  empeiuTS,  (ran  the  same  cause,  is  renewed  over  and 
ofiii'  agaiiiy  tffl  the  final  dissirfvtion  of  Ifae  monarchy. 
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OF  TAXES. 

J.  H£B£  is  a  prevailing  maxim  among  some  reasoueriy 
iJUU  every  new  tax  creates  a  new  ability  in  the  migeet  io 
bear  it,  and  that  each  increase  of  public  burdens  increasss 
propqrtionably  the  industry  qf  the  people*  This  maxim  is 
of  such  a  nature  as  is  most  likely  to  be  abused^  and  is  so 
much  the  more  dangerous,  as  its  truth  cannot  be  altoge- 
ther  denied ;  but  it  must  be  owned,  when  kept  within  cer- 
tain bounds,  to  have  some  foundation  in  reason  and  ex- 
perience. 

When  a  tax  is  laid  upon  commodities  which  are  oo»> 
sumed  by  the  common  people,  the  necessary  consequence 
may  seem  to  be,  either  that  the  poor  must  retrench  some- 
tliing  from  their  way  of  living,  or  raise  their  wages,  so  as 
to  make  the  burden  of  the  tax  fall  entirely  upon  the  rich. 
But  there  is  a  third  consequence  which  often  follows  upon 
taxes,  namely,  that  the  poor  increase  their  industry,  per- 
form more  work,  and  live  as  well  as  before,  without  de- 
manding more  for  their  labour.  Where  taxes  are  mo- 
derate, are  laid  on  gradually,  and  aSect  not  the  necessaries 
of  life,  this  consequence  naturally  follows ;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  such  difficulties  often  serve  to  excite  the  industry  of  a 
people,  Olid  render  them  more  opulent  and  laborious,  than 
others,  who  enjoy  the  greatest  advantages ;  for  we  may 
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observe,  as  a  parallel  instance,  that  the  most  commercial 
natioiis  have  not  always  possessed  the  greatest  extent  of 
iotile  land,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  have  laboulred 
voder  many  natural  disadvantages.  Tyre,  Athens,  Car- 
ihagej  Rhodes,  Genoa,  Venice,  Holland,  are  strong  ex- 
amples to  this  purpose ;  and  in  all  history,  we  find  only 
three  instances  of  large  and  fertile  countries  which  have 
possessed  much  trade;  the  Netherlands,  England,  and 
France.  The  two  former  seem  to  have  been  allured  by 
the  advantages  of  their  maritime  situation,  and  the  neces- 
si^  they  lay  under  of  frequenting  foreign  ports,  in  order 
to  procure  what  their  own  climate  refused  them ;  and  ias 
to  Fiaiioe^  trade  has  come  late  into  that  kingdom,  and 
seems  to  have  been  the  effect  of  reflection  and  observation 
in  an  ingenious  and  enterprising  people,  who  remarked 
the  riches  acquired  by  such  of  the  neighbouring  nations  as 
cdtivated  navigation  and  commerce. 

The  places  mentioned  by  Cicero  ^,  as  possessed  of  the 
greatest  commerce  in  his  time,  are  Alexandria,  Colehos, 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Andros,  Cyprus,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  Rhodes, 
Chioe,  Byzantium,  Lesbos,  Smyrna,  Miletum,  Coos.  All 
these,  except  Alexandria,  were  either  small  islands,  or  nar- 
row territories ;  and  that  city  owed  its  trade  entirely  to 
the  happiness  of  its  situation. 

Since,  therefore,  some  natural  necessities  or  disadvanta- 
ges may  be  thought  favourable  to  industry,  why  may  not 
artificial  burdens  have  the  same  eflfect?  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple^, we  may  observe,  ascribes  the  industry  of  the  Dutch 
entirely  to  necessity,  proceeding  from  their  natural  disad- 
vantages ;  and  illustrates  his  doctrine  by  a  striking  com- 
parison with  Ireland,  <<  where,"  says  he,  ^*  by  the  large- 

•  Epist.  ad  Att.  lib.  iz.  ep.  1 1. 

^  Acconnt  of  the  Nctfafriaadsy  duip.  6. 
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ness  and  plenty  of  the  soil,  and  •duxky  of  peopLe»  aU 
tbingfi  necessary  to  life  are  so  cheap>  that  an  industrkMa 
mani  by  two  days'  labouTy  may  gain  enough  to  fised  him 
the  rest  of  the  week ;  which  I  take  to  be  a  very  pfaun 
ground  of  the  laziness  attributed  to  the  peopki  for  sen 
naturally  prefer  ease  before  labour,  and  will  not  take  paios 
if  they  can  live  idle ;  though  when,  by  necessity,  they  kaiPtt 
been  enured  to  it,  they  cannot  leave  it,  being  giown^  a 
custom  necessaiy  to  their  health,  and  to  their  very  entier* 
tainment  Nor  perhaps  is  the  change  harder,  from  oon* 
stant  ease  to  labour,  than  from  constant  labour  to  pn^J* 
After  which  the  author  proceeds  to  confirm  his  doctcinc^ 
by  enumerating,  as  above,  the  places  where  trade  haa  most 
flourished  in  ancient  and  modem  times ;  and  which  are 
oommonly  observed  to  be  such  narrow  confined  territories, 
as  beget  a  necessity  for  industry. 

The  best  taxes  are  such  as  are  levied  upon  confam|K 
tions,  especially  those  of  luxury,  because  such  taxes  are 
least  felt  by  the  people.  They  seem,  in  some  measure, 
voluntary;  since  a  man  may  choose  how  far  he  will  use  the 
commodity  which  is  taxed.  They  are  paid  gradually  and 
insensibly ;  they  naturally  produce  sobriety  and  frugali^, 
if  judiciously  imposed;  and  being  confounded  with  the 
natural  price  of  the  commodity,  they  are  scarcely  perceived 
by  the  consumers.  Their  only  disadvantage  is,  that  they 
are  expensive  in  the  levying. 

Taxes  upon  possessions  are  levied  without  expenae,  b«t 
have  every  other  disadvantage.  Most  states,  however, 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  them,  in  order  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  the  other. 

But  die  roost  pernicious  of  all  taxes  are  the  arbitrary. 
They  are  commonly  converted,  by  their  management,  in- 
to punishments  on  industry  ;  and  also,  by  their  unavoid- 
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able  iBeqiiality,  are  more  grievous,  than  by  the  real  hxtx** 
den  which  they  impose.  It  is  surprising,  thereforei^  to  see 
them  hare  place  among  any  civilized  people. 

In  general,  all  poll-taxes,  even  when  not  arbitrary,  whidi 
they  commonly  are,  may  be  esteemed  dangerous :  Because 
it  is  ao  easy  for  the  sovereign  to  add  a  little  more,  and  a 
liltk  more,  to  the  sum  demanded,  that  these  taxes  are  apt 
ta  beoqtne  altogether  oppressive  and  intolerable.  On  the 
olber  hand,  a  duty  upon  commodities  checks  itself;  and  a 
priiioe  will  soon  find,  that  an  increase  of  the  impost  is  no 
mcBtase  of  his  revenue.  It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  for  a 
peofda  to  be  altogether  ruined  by  such  taxes.  * 

HistDriaos  infinrm  us,  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
ibstnKticm  of  the  Roman  state^  was  the  alteration  wjiich 
Coilstaiitine  introduced  into  the  finances,  by  substituting 
an  universal  poll-tax,  in  lieu  of  almost  all  the  tithes,  cus^ 
toms,  and  excises,  which  formerly  composed  the  revenue 
of  thi  taipire*  The  people,  in  all  the  provinces,  were  so 
grfaided  alid  oppressed  by  the  pttbUcans,  that  they  were 
gjbd  to  take  refuge  under  the  conquering  arms  of  the  bar- 
barians; whose  dominion,  as  they  had  fewer  necessities 
and  less  art,  was  found  preferable  to  the  refined  tyranny  of 
the  Romans. 

It  ia  an  opinion,  zealously  prompted  by  some  political 
writers,  that,  since  all  taxes,  as  they  pretend,  fall  idtimate- 
ly  upon  llmd^  it  were  better  to  lay  them  originally  there, 
aild  abofish  evei^  duty  upon  oolisumptions.  But  it  is  de- 
nied that  all  taxes  fall  ultimately  upon  land.  If  a  duty 
be  laid  upon  any  oommodilyj  consumed  by  an  artisan,  he 
has  two  obvious  expedients  for  paying  it ;  he  may  retrench 
tomewhat  of  his  elcpoise,  or  he  may  increase  his  labour. 
Both  th^se  i^esourcefe  are  more  easy  and  natural  than  thdt 
6f  heightening  his  vifages.     Wc  see,  that,  in  years  of  scar* 
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cdtyt  the  weaver  either  consumes  less  or  labours  move,  €>r 
employs  both  these  expedients  of  frugality  and  industry, 
by  which  he  is  enabled  to  reach  the  end  of  the  year.    It  is 
but  just  that  he  should  subject  himself  to  the  same  hard- 
ships, if  they  deserve  the  name,  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
which  gives  him  protection*     By  what  contrivance  can  be 
raise  the  price  of  his  labour  ?  The  manufacturer  who  em*> 
ploys  him  will  not  give  him  more:  Neither  can  he^  b^ 
cause  the  merdiant,  who  exports  the  doth,  cannot  raise  its 
price,  being  limited  by  the  price  which  it  yields  in  forrign 
markets.     Every  man,  to  be  sure,  is  desirous  of  pudung 
off  from  himself  the  burden  of  any  tax  which  is  imposed, 
and  of  laying  it  upon  others :  But  as  every  man  has  the 
same  inclination,  and  is  upon  the  defkisive ;  no  set  of  men 
can  be  supposed  to  prevail  altogether  in  this  contest   And 
why  the  landed  gentleman  should  be  the  victim  of  the 
whole,  and  should  not  be  able  to  defend  himself  as  weU 
as  others  are,  I  cannot  readily  imagine.     All  tradesmen, 
indeed,  would  willingly  prey  upon  him,  and  divide  him 
among  them,  if  they  could :  But  this  inclination  they  al- 
ways have,  though  no  taxes  were  levied ;  and  the  same 
methods  by  which  he  guards  against  the  imposition  of 
tradesmen  before  taxes,  will  serve  him  afterwards,  and 
make  them  share  the  burden  with  him.     They  must  be 
very  heavy  taxes,  indeed,  and  very  injudiciously  levied, 
which  the  artisan  will  not,  of  himself,  be  enabled  to  pay 
by  superior  industry  and  frugality,  without  raising  the 
price  of  his  labour. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing,  that  we 
have,  with  regard  to  taxes,  an  instance  of  what  frequently 
happens  in  political  institutions,  that  the  consequences  of 
things  are  diametrically  opposite  to  what  we  should  expect 
on  the  first  appearance.     It  b  regarded  as  a  fundamental 
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■Moim  of  the  Turkish  government,  that  the  Grand  Sig- 
nior^  though  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  o( 
each  individual,  has  no  authority  to  impose  a  new  tax : 
and  every  Ottoman  prince,  who  has  made  such  an  attempt9 
ddier  has  been  obliged  to  retract^  or  has  found  the  &tal 
effects  of  his  perseverance.     One  would  imagine,  that  this 
{MKgadice  or  established  opinion  were  the  firmest  barrier  in 
the  world  against  oppression ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  its  ef- 
fect b  quite  contrary.    The  emperor,  having  no  regular 
mf^^  of  increasing  his  revenue,  must  aUow  all  the  Inh 
diawa  and  governors  to  oppress  and  abuse  the  subjects; 
and  these  he  squeezes  after  their  return  from  their  govem- 
m&aU    Whereas,  if  he  could  impose  a  new  tax,  like  our 
European  princes,  his  interest  would  so  far  be  united,  with 
that  of  his  people,  that  he  would  immediately  feel  the  bad 
effects  of  these  disorderly  levies  of  money,  and  would  find, 
that  a  pound,  raised  by  a  general  imposition,  would  have 
less  pernicious  efiects  than  a  shilling  taken  in  so  unequal 
and  arbitrary  a  manner. 
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or  PUBUC  GBEOIT. 


It  dpp^rs  to  faftye  been  the  common  practice  of  antlqui- 
ty,  to  mftke  provision,  during  peace,  for  the  necessities  of 
war,  tXkd  to  hoard  up  treasures  beforehand  as  the  instru- 
ments either  of  conquest  or  defence ;  widiout  trusting  to 
extraordinary  impositions,  much  less  to  borrowing  in  times 
of  disorder  and  conftision.  Besides  the  immense  sums 
above  mentioned*,  which  were  amassed  by  Athens,  and 
by  the  Ptolemies,  and  other  successors  of  Alexander;  we 
learn  from  Plato  ^,  that  the  frugal  Lacedemonians  had  al- 
so collected  a  great  treasure ;  and  Arrian  c  and  Plutarch  ** 
take  notice  of  the  riches  which  Alexander  got  possession 
of  on  the  conquest  of  Susa  and  Ecbatana,  and  which  were- 
reserved,  some  of  them,  from  the  time  of  Cyrus.  If  I  re- 
member right,  the  Scripture  also  mentions  the  treasure  of 
Hezekiah  and  the  Jewish  princes ;  as  profane  history  does 
that  of  Philip  and  Perseus,  kings  of  Macedon.  The  an- 
cient republics  of  Gaul  had  commonly  large  sums  in  re- 
serve *.     Every  one  knows  the  treasure  seized  in  Rome  by 

•  Etuky  V.  ^  Aldb.  1.  *  Lib.  iu. 

*  PluL  in  Tiu  Alex.  He  makes  these  traasures  amount  to  80,000  U. 
Icnts,  or  about  15  millions  Sterling.  Quintus  Curtius  (lib.  ▼.  cap.  2. )  Mys, 
thai  Alexander  found  in  Susa  above  50,000  talent«. 

*  Strabo,  Ub.  iv. 
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Julius  Caeaur,  during  the  civil  wars :  aod  we  fiod  after- 
wards, that  the  wiser  emperors^  Augustas,  HberiuSi  Ves- 
pasiau,  Sevenis,  &c.  always  discovered  the  prudent  fiMe- 
sight  of  saving  great  sums  against  any  public  exigency* 

On  the  contrary,  our  modem  expedient,  which  has  be^ 
ocMue  very  general,  is  to  mortgage  the  public  revenues, 
and  to  trust  that  posterity  will  pay  off  the  incumbrances 
contracted  by  their  ancestors:  and  they,  having  before 
their  eyes  so  good  an  example  of  their  wise  fathers^  have 
the  same  prudent  reliance  on  their  posterity ;  whoi  at  last« 
firom  necessity  more  than  choice,  are  obliged  to  place  the 
same  confidence  in  a  new  posterity.   But  not  to  waste  time 
in  declaiming  against  a  practice  which  SLppeats  ruinous  be* 
jODd  all  controversy ;  it  seems  pretty  apparent,  that  the 
andent  maxims  are,  in  this  respect,  more  prudent  than 
iht  modem ;  even  though  the  latter  had  been  confined 
within  some  reasonable  bounds,  and  had  ever,  in  any  in* 
stance,  been  attended  with  such  frugality,  in  time  of  peaea^ 
as  to  discharge  the  debts  incurred  by  an  expensive  war* 
For  why  should  the  case  be  so  different  between  the  public 
and  an  individual,  as  to  make  us  establish  difierent  maxims 
of  conduct  for  each  ?  If  the  funds  of  the  former  be  greater^ 
its  necessary  expenses  are  proportionably  larger;  if  its  re- 
sources be  more  numerous,  they  are  not  infimte ;  and  as 
its  frame  should  be  calculated  for  a  much  longer  duratioD 
than  the  date  of  a  single  life^  or  even  of  a  fiunily,  it  shouU 
embrace  maxims,  large,  durable,  and  generous,  agreeably 
to  the  sujqfiosed  extent  of  its  existence.  To  trust  to  chanoca 
and  temporary  expedients,  is,  indeed,  what  the  necessity 
(rf'human  afiairs  firequently  renders  unavoidable ;  but  who* 
ever  voluntarily  depend  on  such  resource's,  hav^  not  ne« 
cessi^,  but  their  own  folly,  to  accuse  for  their  misfortunes, 
when  any  such  befall  them. 
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If  the  abuses  of  treasures  be  dangerous,  either  by  eiiga- 
^ng  the  state  in  rash  enterprises,  or  making  it  neglect  mi- 
litary discipline,  in  confidence  of  its  riches ;  the  abuses  of 
mortgaging  are  more  certain  and  inevitable ;  poverty,  im- 
potence^ and  subjection  to  foreign  powers* 

According  to  modem  poHcy,  war  is  attended  with  every 
destructive  circumstance ;  loss  of  men,  increase  of  taxes, 
decay  of  commerce,  dissipation  of  money,  devastation  by 
sea  and  land.  According  to  ancient  maxims,  the  opening 
of  the  public  treasure,  as  it  produced  an  uncommon  af- 
fluence of  gold  and  silver,  served  as  a  temporary  encou- 
ragement to  industry,  and  atoned,  in  some  d^pree,  for  the 
inevitable  calamities  of  war. 

It  is  very  tempting  to  a  minister  to  employ  such  an  ex- 
pedient, as  enables  him  to  make  a  great  figure  during  his 
administration,  without  overburdening  the  people  with 
taxes,  or  exciting  any  immediate  clamours  against  himselC 
The  practice,  therefore,  of  contracting  debt,  will  almost 
infallibly  be  abused  in  every  government.  It  would  scarce- 
ly be  more  imprudent  to  give  a  prodigal  son  a  credit  in 
every  banker's  shop  in  London,  than  to  empower  a  states- 
man to  draw  bills,  in  this  manner,  upon  posterity. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  to  the  new  paradox,  that  pu- 
blic incumbrances  are,  of  themselves,  advantageous,  inde- 
pendent of  the  necessity  of  contracting  them ;  and  that 
any  state,  even  though  it  were  not  pressed  by  a  foreign  ene- 
my, could  not  possibly  have  embraced  a  wiser  expedient 
for  promoting  commerce  and  riches,  than  to  create  funds, 
and  debts,  and  taxes,  without  limitation  ?  Reasonings, 
such  as  these,  might  naturally  have  passed  for  trials  of  wit 
among  rhetoricians,  like  the  panegyrics  on  folly  and  a  fe- 
ver, on  Bnsiris  and  Nero,  had  we  not  seen  such  absurd 
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maxims  patronized  by  great  ministers,  and  by  a  whole 
.paity»aniong  us. 

Let  118  eauunine  the  consequences  of  public  debts,  both 
iu  our  domestic  management,  by  their  influence  on  com« 
merce  and  industry ;  and  in  our  foreign  transactions,  by 
their  e£fect  on  wars  and  negotiations. 

Public  securities  are  with  us  become  a  kind  of  mon^, 
and  pass  as  readily  at  the  current  price  as  gold  or  silver. 
Wherever  any  profitable  undertaking  offers  itself,  how  exr 
pensive: however,  there  are  never  wanting  hands  enow  to 
embrace  it;  nor  need  a  trader,  who  has  sums  in  thepuUk 
stocks,  fear  to  launch  out  into  the  most  extensive  trade ; 
since  he  is  possessed  of  funds  which  will  answer  the  most 
sadden  demand  that  can  be  made  upoa.  him.'  No  mer* 
chant  thinks  it  necessary  to  keep  by  him  any  oonsideraUe 
cash.  Bank-stock,  or  India  bonds,  especially  the  latter, 
serve  all  the  same  purposes ;  because  he  can  diqjose  of 
them,  or  pledge  them  to  a  banker,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour; 
and  at  the  same  time  they  are  not  idle,  even  when  in  his 
scrutoire,  but  bring  him  m  a  cpostant  revenue.  In  short, 
our  national  debts  furnish  merchants  with  a  species  of  mo- 
ney that  is  continually  multiplying  in  their  hands,  and  pro- 
duces sure  gain,  besides  the  profits  of  their  commerce. 
This  must  enable  them  to  trade  upon  less  profiL  The 
small  pr6fit  of  the  merchant  renders  the  commodity  cheap* 
er,  causes  a  greater  consumption,  quickens  the  labour  of 
the  common  people,  and  helps  to  spread  arts  and  indus- 
try throughout  the  whole  society. 

There  are  also^  we  may  observe^  in  En^^and  and  in  all 
states  which  have  both  commerce  and  public  debts,  a  set 
of  men,  who  are  half  merchants,  half  stockholders,  and 
may  be  suf^posed  willing  to  trade  for  small  profits;  because 
commerce  is  not  their  principal  or  sole  support,  and  their 
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rcffemies  in  die  funds  are  a  maare  resource  ibr  thcMscliiiis 
and  their  families.  Were  there  no  funds,  great  merehaats 
iNNild  have  BO  expedient  finr  realising  or  seeurMg  any  part 
of  tbeirpardtoybatby  makmg  pnrdiaflesof  land;  and  land 
has  manydisadTantagM  incomparison  of  funds.  Recpurng 
more  care  and  inspeetioni  it  dividea  the-time  and  attenliaii 
of  the  merchant  upon  any  tempting  oflferor  4»traordiiiary. 
aeetdentin  trade;  kit  not  so  eanly  converted  into  money; 
andasitattiactatooaNi^  boA  by  die  many  natural  ^ea- 
anna  it  afiarab,  and  the  authority  it  giyd^  h  soon  converts 
Ihadtiaeninlo  the  country  gmdeman.  More  men,  tbere^ 
fimc^  widi  hurg^  stodcs  and  incomes,  may  naturrily  be  sup- 
pond  to  UQiiiiiiie  in  trade^  where  there  are  public  debts ; 
and  this,  it  BMist  be  owned,  is  of  some  advantage  to  com- 
mcrroj  by  dimiaisUng  its  profit^^  promoting  cbciilation^ 
and  encouraging  indastry. 

But  in  opposition  to  these  two  ftvourable  circumstances, 
perhaps  of  no  very  great  importance,  weigh  the  many  di»- 
advantages  which  attend  our  public  debts,  in  the  whole  m- 
Unor  economy  of  the  state :  You  will  find  no  comparison 
between  the  ill  and  the  good  which  result  from  thent. 

Fini,  It  is  certain  that  national  debts  cause  a  mighty 
confluence  of  people  and  riches  to  the  capital,  by  the  gjeat 
sons  levied  in  the  provinces  to  pay  the  interest ;  and  per- 
h^psy  too,  by  the  advantages  in  trade  above  mentioned, 
which  they  give  die  mercbania  in  the  capital  above  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom.  The  question  is,  Whether,  in  our  case, 
it  be  for  the  public  interest,  that  so  many  privileges  should 
batoanferred  on  London,  which  has  already  arrived  at  such 
vm  enormous  siae^  and  seems  stilt  increasing  ?  Some  men 
are  apprehensive  of  the  consequences.  For  my  own  part^ 
I  cannot  fbrbeai  thinking,  that,  though  the  headis  undoubt- 
edly ta^  lai^  for  the  body,  yet  that  great  city  is  so  hap- 
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pily  MCttatod,  that  iu  excessive  bulk  causes  less  inconveB^ 
«Me  than  evol  a  smaller  aqpital  to  a  greater  kiiigdc»k 
There  is  more  diftrence  between  the  prices  of  all  piovi^ 
rione  in  Barb  and  Languedoc,  {ban  between  those  in  Lai^ 
doo  and  Yorkshire^  The  immense  greatnesii»  indced^.of 
London,  under  a  gownunent  which  admits^  not  of  discr^- 
taenary  power,  renders  the  people  Actions,  mutinous,,  a^ 
ditions,  and  even  perhaps  rebellious.  But  to  this  eril  the 
natioBAl  ddbts thcinsclves  tend  to  provide  a  remo^i.  .The 
fint  visible  en^iticm,  or  evea  immediate  danger  of  public 
disofdere,  mn^  alarm  all  the  stockholderi^  ufaesepvqMrw 
tj  m  the  most  precarious  of  any ;  and  will  maketkem'fly 
to  tlM;  support  of  government,  whether  menaosd  bjis  Jaoo^ 
bilisb  vicdencey d  democratical  frenay.  jt 

Sf€omdlys,  Public  stocks,  being  a  kind  of  piqMmcredil^ 
have  all  the  disadvantages  attending  that  specJes  of  moneijiu 
They  banish  gold  and  silver  from  the  most  eonsideaaUe 
eomraeroe  of  the  state,  reduce  them  to  common  cirouktioBi 
and  by  that  means  render  all  provisions  and  labour  dearer 
dtan  otherwise  they  would  be. 

JTUidfyf  The  taxes,  which  are  levied  to  pay  the  interests 
of  dKse  debts,  are  i^t  either  to  heighten  the  price  of  Ift^ 
boor,  or  to  be  an  of^Nression  on  the  poorer  sort.  ...  ^ 

Fowihfyj  As  foreigners  possess  a  great  shave  of  ewr 
national  iunds,  they  render  the  public,  in  a  mannes^  tribiit- 
laiy  to  thcmj  and  mny  m  time  occasion  the  frwspnrt  of 
imr  people  and  our  industry. 

JlfMI^  The  greater  part  of  the  p«biic  stedi  bebg  al- 
ipwfBm  the  hands  of  icHepeo{de^  wholtveon;]theirr0ve» 
me^.our  fiinds^  in  th^  view^  gir#  great  encooyegemenl  to 
anneeless  and  inactive  hie. 

Bpt  AongH  the  ii^nry,  <hat  arisea  tp  connnerce  andhn* 
dostry  from  oai»  pnblie  funds  will  appear,  upon  balandng 
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the  whole,  not  inoonsiderablei  it  is  trivial,  in  oompMriaon 
of  the  prgudice  that  results  to  the  state  considerad  as  a 
4iody  politic,  which  most  support  itself  in  the  sode^  of 
nations,  and  have  various  transactions  with  other  states  in 
wars  and  negotiations.  The  ill  there,  is  pure  and  unniiz« 
ed,  without  any  favourable  circumstance  to  atone  for  it ; 
and  it  b  an  ill  too  of  a  nature  the  highest  and  most  im» 
portant. 

We  have  indeed  been  told,  that  the  public  is  no  weaker 
upon  account  of  its  debts,  since  they  are  mostly  doe 
among  ourselves,  and  bring  as  much  property  to  one  as 
they  take  fixmi  another.  It  is  like  transferring  money 
from  the  right  hand  to  the  left;  which  leaves  the  person 
neither  richer  nor  poorer  than  before.  Such  loose  reaaoii* 
ings  and  qpecious  comparisons  will  always  pass  where  we 
judge  not  upon  principles.  I  ask,  Is  it  possible^  in  the 
nature  of  things,  to  overburden  a  nation  with  taxes,  even 
where  the  sovereign  resides  among  them  ?  The  very  doubt 
seems  extravagant ;  since  it  is  requisite,  in  every  comma* 
nity,  that  there  be  a  certain  proportion  observed  between 
the  laborious  and  the  idle  part  of  it.  But  if  all  our  pre- 
sent taxes  be  mortgaged,  must  we  not  invent  new  ones  ? 
And  may  not  this  matter  be  carried  to  a  length  that  is 
ruinous  and  destructive  ? 

In  every  nation,  there  are  always  some  methods  of  levy- 
ing money  more  easy  than  others,  agreeably  to  the  way  of 
living  of  the  people,  and  the  commodities  they  make  use 
of.  In  Great  Britain,  the  excises  upon  malt  and  beer  af> 
ford  a  lai^  revenue ;  because  the  operations  of  malting 
and  brewing  are  tedious,  and  are  impossible  to  be  conceal* 
ed ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  these  commodities  are  not  so 
absolutely  necessary  to  life,  as  that  the  raising  of  their  price 
would  very  much  affect  the  poorer  sort.     These 
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limig  all  mortgaged,  what  difficulty  to  find  new  ones !  what 
f!ittation  and  tvdn  of  the  poor  I 

Paties  upon  consumptions  are  more  ecjual  and  easy  than 
those  upon  possessions.  What  a  loss  to  the  public  that 
Ihe  former  are  all  exhausted,  and  that  we  must  have  re^ 
course  to  the  more  grievous  method  of  levying  taxes  ! 

Were  all  the  pr<q)rietors  of  land  only  stewards  to  the 
public^  must  not  necessity  force  th^m  to  practise  all  the 
arts  of  oppression  used  by  stewards ;  where  the  absence 
m  B^ligence  of  the  proprietor  render  them  secure  against 
IBqjairy  ? 

It  will  scarcely  be  asserted,  that  no  bounds  ought  ever 
to  be  set  to  national  debts,  and  that  the  public  would  be 
HO  weaker,  were  twelve  or  fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound| 
lend-taXp  mortgaged,  with  all  the  present  customs  and  ex* 
eiies*  There  is  something,  therefore,  in  the  case,  beside 
the  mere  transferring  of  property  from  the  one  hand  to  an-p 
tflhev.  In  five  hundred  years,  the  posterity  of  those  now 
in  Ihe  coaches,  and  of  those  upon  the  boxes,  will  probably 
have  changed  places,  without  affecting  the  public  by  these 
revolutions* 

Suppose  the  public  once  fairly  brought  to  that  condir 
|im^  to  which  it  is  hastening  with  such  amazing  rapidity; 
suppose  the  land  to  be  taxed  eighteen  or  nineteen  shillings 
in  the  pound;  for  it  can  never  bear  the  whole  twenty; 
suppose  all  the  exciaes  and  customs  to  be  screwed  up  to  the 
Utmost  which  the  nation  can  bear,  without  entirely  losing 
ita  commerce  and  industry ;  and  suppose  that  all  those 
fimds  are  mortgaged  to4>erpetuity,  and  that  the  invention 
and  wit  of  all  our  projectors  can  find  no  new  imposition, 
which  may  serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  new  loan ;  and  let 
us  consider  the  necessary  consequences  of  this  situation. 
Though  the  imperfect  state  of  our  political  knowledge,  and 
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ibe^norrow  capacities  of  men,  make  it  difficult  to  foretell  tiie 
efiects  which  will  result  from  any  untried  measure^  the 
seeds  of  ruuv  are  here  scattered  with  such  profusion  as  not 
to  escape  the  eye  of  the  most  careless  obsenrerr    . 

.  In  this  unnatural  state  of  society,  the  only  persons  who 
possess  any  revenue  beyond  the  immediate  effiscts  of  their 
industry,  are  the  stockholders,  who  draw  almost  all  the 
rent  of  the  land  and  houses,  besides  the  produce  of  all  die 
customs  and  excises.  These  are  men  who  have  no  con- 
nexions with  the  state,  who  can  enjoy  their  revalue  in  any 
part  of  the  globe  in  which  they  choose  to  reside^  who  will 
naturally  bury  themselves  in  the  capital,  or  in  great  cities^ 
and  who  will  sink  into  the  lethargy  of  a  stupid  and  paoH 
pered  luxury^  without  spirit,  ambition,  or  enjoyment.  Adieo 
to  all  ideas  of  nobili^,  gentry,  and  family.  The  stocke 
can  be  transferred  in  an  instant ;  and  being  in  sudi  a  flue* 
tuating  state,  will  seldom  be  transmitted  during  three  go* 
nerations  from  father  to  son.  Or  were  they  to  remain  ever 
so  long  in  one  family,  they  convey  no  hereditary  authority 
or  credit  to  the  possessor ;  and  by  this  means  the  several 
ranks  of  men,  which  form  a  kind  of  independent  magistra- 
cy in  a  state,  instituted  by  the  hand  of  nature,  are  entirely 
lost ;  and  every  man  in  authority  derives  his  influence  from 
the  commission  alone  of  die  sovereign.  No  expedient  re» 
mains  for  preventing  or  suppressing  insurrections  but  mer- 
cenary  armies :  No  expedient  at  all  remains  for  resisting 
tyranny :  Elections  are  swayed  by  bribery  and  corruption 
alone :  And  the  middle  power  between  king  and  people  be* 
ing  totally  removed,  a  grievous  despotism  must  infidlibly 
prevail.  The  landholders,  despised  for  their  poverty,  and 
hated  for  their  oppressions,  will  be  utterly  unable  to  make 
any  opposition  to  it. 

Though  a  resolution  should  be  formed  by  the  legislature 
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never  to  impose  any  tax  which  hurts  commerce  and  di»* 
oonrages  industry,  it  will  be  impossible  for  men,  in  subjects 
of  such  extreme  delicacy,  to  reason  so  justly  as  never  to  be 
miatalc*^",  or,  amidst  difficulties  so  urgent,  never  to  be  se- 
dneed  from  their  resolution.  The  continual  fluctuations  in 
cbnimerce  require  continual  alterations  iq  the  nature  of  the 
taxes ;  which  exposes  the  legislature  every  moment  to  the 
danger  both  of  wilful  and  involuntary  error.  And  any 
great  blow  given  to  trade,  whether  by  injudicious  taxes  or 
by  other  accidents,  throws  the  whole  system  of  government 
iitfo  confiision. 

- .  But  what  expedient  can  the  public  now  employ,  even 
supposing  trade  to  continue  in  the  most  flourishing  condi« 
tiaOf  in  order  to  support  its  foreign  wars  and  enterprises^ 
and  to  defSsnd  its  own  honour  and  interest,  or  those  of  its 
allies?  I  do  not  ask  how  the  public  is  to  exert  such  a  pro- 
digious power  as  it  has  maintained  during  our  late  wars ; 
where  we  have  so  much  exceeded,  not  only  our  own  natu- 
ral strength,  but  even  that  of  the  greatest  empires.  This 
extravagance  is  the  abuse  complained  of,  as  the  source  of 
all  the  dangers  to  which  we  are  at  present  exposed.  But 
since  we  must  still  suppose  great  commerce  and  opulence 
to  remain,  even  after  every  fund  is  mortgaged;  these  riches 
mist  be  defended  by  proportional  power ;  and  whence  is 
the  public  to  derive  the  revenue  which  supports  it?  It  must 
plainly  be  from  a  continual  taxation  of  the  annuities,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  from  mortgaging  anew,  on  every 
exigency,  a  certain  part  of  their  annuities ;  and  thus  ma- 
king them  contribute  to  their  own  defence,  and  to  that  of 
the  nation.  But  the  difficulties  attending  this  system  of 
policy  will  easily  i^pear,  whether  we  suppose  the  king  to 
have  become  absolute  master,  or  to  be  still  controlled  by 
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national  councils^  in  which  the  annuitants  diemielves  iniiat 
necessarily  bear  the  principal  sway. 

If  the  prince  has  become  absolote,  as  may  naturally  be 
expected  from  this  situation  of  affidrs,  itis  so  easy  for  hnn 
to  increase  his  exactions  upon  the  annuitants,  which  amount 
only  to  the  retaining  of  money  in  his  own  bands,  that  this 
species  of  property  would  soon  lose  all  its  credit,  and  the 
whole  income  of  every  individual  in  the  state  must  lie  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  the  sovereign ;  a  deg^ree  of  despo- 
tism which  no  oriental  monarch  has  ever  yet  attained.  If» 
on  the  contrary,  the  consent  of  the  annuitants  be  requisite 
fer  every  taxation,  they  will  never  be  persuaded  to  contri- 
bute sufficiently  even  to  the  suppott  of  government ;  as  the 
diminution  of  their  revenue  must  in  that  case  be  very  sen* 
ttble,  would  not  be  disguised  under  the  appearanee  of  m 
branch  of  excise  or  customs,  and  would  not  be  shared  by 
any  other  order  of  the  state,  who  are  already  supposed  to 
be  taxed  to  the  utmost.  There  are  instances,  in  some  re- 
publics, of  a  hundredth  penny,  and  sometimes  of  the  fiftietht 
being  pven  to  the  support  of  the  state ;  but  this  is  always 
an  extraordinary  exertion  of  power,  and  can  never  become 
the  foundation  of  a  constant  national  defence.  We  have 
always  fovmd,  where  a  government  has  mortgaged  all  its 
revenues,  that  it  necessarily  sinks  into  a  state  of  languor, 
inactivity,  and  impotence. 

Such  are  the  inconveniences  which  may  reasonably  be 
foreseen  of  this  situation  to  which  Great  Britain  is  visibly 
tending.  Not  to  mention  the  numberless  inconveniences, 
which  cannot  be  foreseen,  and  which  must  result  from  so 
monstrous  a  situation  as  that  of  making  the  public  the  chief 
or  sole  proprietor  of  land,  besides  investing  it  with  every 
branch  of  customs  and  excise,  which  the  fertile  imagination 
of  ministers  and  projectors  have  been  able  to  invent. 
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I  must  confess  that  there  has  a  strange  supineness,  from 
long  custom,  creeped  into  all  ranks  of  men,  with  regard  to 
poblic  debts,  not  unlike  what  divines  so  vehemently  com- 
plain of  with  regard  to  their  religious  doctrines.    We  all 
own  that  the  most  sanguine  imagination  cannot  hope,  ei- 
ther that  this  or  any  future  ministry  will  be  possessed  of 
snch  rigid  and  steady  frugality,  as  to  make  a  considerable 
{MN^ess  in  the  payment  of  our  debts ;  or  that  the  situa-^ 
tkm  of  foreign  affiurs  will,  for  any  long  time,  allow  them 
leisure  and  tranquillity  for  such  an  undertaking.  What  then 
tf  to  became  qfusf  Were  we  ever  so  good  Christians,  and 
ever  ao  resigned  to  Providence ;  this,  methinks,  were  a  cu- 
rious questimi,  even  considered  as  a  speculative  one,  and 
what  it  might  not  be  altogether  impossible  to  form  some 
canjectural  solution  of.    The  events  here  will  depend  lit- 
tle upon  the  contingencies  of  battles,  negotiatiods,  intrigues, 
and  factions.    There  seems  to  be  a  natural  progress  of 
things  which  may  guide  our  reasoning.     As  it  would  have 
required  but  a  moderate  share  of  prudence,  when  we  first 
began  this  practice  of  mortgaging,  to  have  foretold,  from 
the  nature  of  men  and  of  ministers,  that  things  would  neces- 
sarily be  carried  to  the  length  we  see;  so  now,  that  they  have 
at  last  happily  reached  it,  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  guess 
eH  the  consequences.   It  must,  indeed,  be  one  of  these  two 
events ;  either  the  nation  must  destroy  public  credit,  or  pu- 
blic credit  will  destroy  the  nation.     It  is  impossible  that 
they  can  both  subsist,  after  the  manner  they  have  been  hi- 
therto managed,  in  this,  as  well  as  insome  other  countries. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  scheme  for  the  payment  of  our 
debts,  which  was  proposed  by  an  excellent  citizen,  Mr 
Hutchinson,  above  thirtv  years  ago,  and  which  was  much 
approved  of  by  some  men  of  sense,  but  never  was  likely  to 
take  effect.    He  asserted  that  there  was  a  fallacy  in  ima- 
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{fining  that  the  public  owed  this  debt ;  for  that  really  every 
individual  owed  a  proportional  share  of  it,  and  paid,  in  hitt 
taxes,  a  proportional  share  of  the  interest,  beside  the  ex- 
pense of  levying  these  taxes.  Had  we  not  better,  thea^ 
says  he,  make  a  distribution  of  the  debt  among  ourselves, 
and  each  of  us  contribute  a  sum  suitable  to  his  proper^, 
and  by  that  means  discharge  at  once  all  our  funds  and 
public  mortgages  ?  He  seems  not  to  have  considered  th»^ 
the  laborious  poor  pay  a  considerable  part  of  the  taxes  by 
their  annual  consumptions,  though  they  could  not  advance, 
at  once,  a  proportional  part  of  the  sum  requii*ed.  Not  to 
mention,  that  property  in  money  and  stock  in  trade  might 
easily  be  concealed  or  disguised ;  and  that  visible  proper- 
ty in  lands  and  bouses  would  really  at  last  answer  for  the 
whole :  An  inequality  and  oppression,  which  never  would 
be  submitted  to.  But  though  this  project  is  not  likely  to 
take  place,  it  is  not  altogether  improbable,  that,  when  the 
nation  becomes  heartily  sick  of  their  debts,  and  is  cruelly 
oppressed  by  them,  some  daring  projector  may  arise  with 
visionary  schemes  for  their  discharge.  And  as  public  cre- 
dit will  begin,  by  that  time,  to  be  a  little  frail,  tlie  least 
touch  will  destroy  it,  as  happened  in  France  during  the 
regency ;  and  in  this  manner  it  will  die  of  the  doctor. 

But  it  is  more  probable,  that  the  breach  of  national  fiuth 
will  be  the  necessary  effect  of  wars,  defeats,  misfortunes 
and  public  calamities,  or  even  perhaps  of  victories  and 
conquests.  I  must  confess,  when  I  see  princes  and  states 
fighting  and  quarrelling,  amidst  their  debts,  funds,  and 
public  mortgages,  it  always  brings  to  my  mind  a  match  of 
cudgel-playing  fought  in  a  China  shop.  How  can  it  be 
expected,  that  sovereigns  will  spare  a  species  of  property, 
which  is  pernicious  to  themselves  and  to  the  public,  when 
ihey  have  so  little  compassion  on  lives  and  properties,  that 
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aie  useful  to  both  ?  Let  the  time  come  (and  surely  it  will 
came)  when  the  new  fuuds,  created  (or  the  exigencies  of 
the  i^ear,  are  not  subscribed  to,  and  raise  not  the  money 
{UK^ected.    Suppose  either  that  the  cash  of  the  nation  is 
exhaustirf ;  or  that  our  faith,  which  has  hitherto  been  so 
ample,  begins  to  fiul  us.     Suppose  that,  in  this  distress, 
the  jDation  is  threatened  with  an  invasion ;  a  rebellion  is 
smpected  or  broken  out  at  home;  a  squadron  cannot  be 
equipped  for  want  of  pay,  victuals,  or  repairs ;  or  even  a 
foreign  subsidy  cannot  be  advanced.    What  must  a  prince 
or  minister  do  in  such  an  emergence  ?  The  right  of  self- 
preservation  is  unalienable  in  every  individual,  much  more 
in  every  community.     And  the  folly  of  our  statesmen  must 
then  be  greater  than  the  folly  of  those  who  first  contracted 
dd>t,  or,  what  is  more,  than  that  of  those  who  trusted,  or 
continue  to  trust  this  security,  if  these  statesmen  have  the 
means  of  safety  in  their  hands,  and  do  not  employ  them. 
The  funds,  created  and   mortgaged,   will  by  that  time 
bring  in  a  large  yearly  revenue,  sufficient  fojr  the  defence 
and  security  of  the  nation :  Money  is  perhaps  lying  in  the 
exchequer,  ready  for  the  discharge  of  the  quarterly  in- 
terest: neqessity  calls,  fear  urges,  reason  exhorts,  compas- 
sion alone  exdaims :  The  money  will  immediately  be  seized 
for  the  current  service,  under  the  most  solemn  protesta- 
tions, perhaps,  of  being  immediately  replaced.     But  no 
more  is  requisite.     The  whole  fabric,  already  tottering, 
ialls  to  the  ground,  and  buries  thousands  in  its  ruins.   And 
thisy  I  think,  may  be  called  the  natural  death  of  public  cre- 
dit ;  for  to  this  period  it  tends  as  naturally  as  an  animal 
body  to  its  dissolution  and  destruction. 

So  great  dupes  are  the  generality  of  mankind,  that,  not- 
withstanding such  a  violent  bhock  to  public  credit,  as  a  vo- 
luntary bankruptcy  in  England  would  occasion,  it  would 
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not  probably  be  long  ere  credit  woidd  again  revive  in  na 
flourishing  a  condition  as  before.  The  present  kii^  of 
France,  during  the  late  war,  borrowed  uKHiey  at  a  lower 
interest  than  ever  his  grandfather  did ;  and  as  low  as  Ihe 
British  parliament,  comparii^  the  natural  rate  of  interest 
in  both  kingdoms.  And  though  men  are  commonly  moM 
gbvemed  by  what  they  have  seen,  than  by  what  they  fore* 
see,  with  whatever  Certainty ;  yet  promises,  protestations^ 
fair  appearances,  with  the  allurements  of  present  interest, 
have  such  powerful  influence  as  few  are  able  to  resist. 
Mankind  are,  in  all  ages,  caught  by  the  same  baits :  The 
same  tricks,  played  over  and  over  again,  still  trepan  thenu 
Theheightsof  popularity  and  patriotism  are  still  the  beaten 
road  *to  power  and  tyranny;  flattery,  to  treachery;  stand- 
ing armies  to  arbitrary  government ;  and  the  glory  of  Ood 
to  the  temporal  interest  of  the  clergy.  The  fear  of  an 
everlasting  destruction  of  credit,  allowing  it  to  be  an  evil, 
is  a  needless  bugbear.  A  prudent  man,  in  reality,  would 
rather  lend  to  the  public  immediately  after  we  had  taken  a 
spunge  to  our  debts,  than  at  present ;  as  much  as  an  opu«* 
lent  knave,  even  though  one  could  not  force  him  to  pay, 
is  a  preferable  debtor  to  an  honest  bankrupt :  For  the  for- 
mer, in  order  to  carry  on  business,  may  find  it  his  interest 
to  discharge  his  debts,  where  they  arc  not  exorbitant:  The 
latter  has  it  not  in  his  power.  The  reasoning  of  Tacitus  •, 
as  it  is  eternally  true,  is  very  applicable  to  our  present  case. 
Sed  vulgua  ad  magnitudintm  beneficiarum  aderat :  StuUs^ 
simus  quisqfic  pecuniis  mercabatnr :  Apnd  st^ientes  cassa  ha* 
bebantnr^  gtue  neqne  dart  neque  accipiy  salta  republican  po- 
terant.  The  public  is  a  debtor,  whom  no  man  can  oblige 
to  pay.     The  only  check  which  the  cre<litors  have  upon 

*    IlUt  lib.  II. 
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her,  18  the  mterest  of  preserving  credit;  an  interest  which 
may  easily  be  overbalanced  by  a  great  debt,  and  by  a  dif^ 
ficnlt  and  extraordinary  emergence,  even  supposing  that 
credit  irrecoverable.  Not  to  mention,  that  a  present  ne*- 
cessi^  often  forces  states  into  measures,  which  are,  strictly 
speaking,  against  their  interest 

These  two  events  supposed  above,  are  calamitous,  bol 
not  the  most  calamitous.  Thousands  are  thereby  sacri- 
ficed to  the  safety  of  millions.  But  we  are  not  without 
danger,  that  the  contrary  event  may  take  place,  and  that 
millions  may  be  sacrificed  for  ever  to  the  temporary  safety 
of  thousands  ^.  Our  popular  government,  perhaps,  will 
render  it  difficult  or  dangerous  for  a  minister  to  venture 
on  so  desperate  an  expedient  as  that  of  a  voluntary  bank* 
ruptcy.  And  though  the  House  of  Lords  be  altogether 
composed  of  proprietors  of  land,  and  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  chiefly ;  and  consequently  neither  of  them  can  be 
supposed  to  have  great  property  in  the  funds :  Yet  the  con- 
nexions of  the  members  may  be  so  great  with  the  proprie*- 
tors,  as  to  render  them  more  tenacious  of  public  faith  than 
prudence,  policy,  or  even  justice,  strictly  speaking,  requires. 
And  perhaps,  too,  our  foreign  enemies  may  be  so  politic 
as  to  discover,  that  our  safety  lies  in  despair,  and  may  not, 
therefore,  show  the  danger,  open  and  barefaced,  till  it  be 
inevitable.  The  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  our  grand- 
fathers, our  fathers,  and  we,  have  all  deemed  too  unequal 
to  be  preserved  without  our  attention  and  assistance.  But 
our  children,  weary  of  the  struggle,  and  fettered  with  en- 
cumbrances, may  sit  down  secure,  and  see  their  neigh- 
bours oppressed  and  conquered  ;  till,  at  last,  they  them- 
selves and  their  creditors  lie  both  at  the  mercy  of  the  con- 

•  See  Note  [S.] 
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queror.     And  this  niay  prc^rly  enough  be  denomiuaied 
die  violent  death  of  our  public  credit. 

These  seem  to  be  the  events,  which  are  not  very  remote, 
and  vhich  reason  foresees  as  clearly  ahnost  as  she  can  do 
any  thing  thai  lies  in  the  womb  of  time.  And  though  the. 
ancients  maintained  that,  in  order  to  reach  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy, a  certain  divine  fury  or  madness  was  requisite^  one 
may  safely  affirm  that,  in  order  to  deliver  such  prophecies 
as  tjbes^  no  more  is  necessary  dian  merely  to  be  in  one's 
senses,  free  from  the  influence  of  popular  madness  and  de^ 
lif^iop. 
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OF  SOME  REMARKABLE  CUSTOMS.     . 

1  SHALL  observe  three  remarkable  customs  iii  three  cele- 
brated governments ;  and  shall  conclude  from  the  whole, 
that  all  general  maxims  in  politics  ought  to  be  established 
with  great  caution  ;  and  that  irregular  and  extraordinary 
appearances  arc  frequently  discovered  in  the  moral,  as  well 
as  in  the  physical  world.  Tlie  former,  perhaps,  we  can 
better  account  for  after  they  happen,  from  springs  and 
principles,  of  which  every  one  has,  within  himself,  or  from 
observation,  the  strongest  assurance  and  conviction :  But 
it  is  often  fully  as  impossible  for  human  prudence,  before- 
hand, to  foresee  and  foretell  them. 

I.  One  would  think  it  essential  to  every  supreme  coun- 
cil or  assembly  which  debates,  that  entire  liberty  of  speech 
should  be  granted  to  every  member,  and  that  all  motions 
or  reasonings  should  be  received,  which  can  any  way  tend 
to  illustrate  the  point  under  deliberation.  One  would  con- 
clude, with  still  greater  assurance,  that,  after  a  motion  was 
made,  which  was  voted  and  approved  by  that  assembly  in 
which  the  legislative  power  is  lodged,  the  member  who 
made  the  motion  must  for  ever  be  exempted  from  future 
trial  or  inquiry.  But  no  political  maxim  can,  at  first  sight, 
appear  more  indisputable,  than  that  he  must,  at  least,  be 
secured  from  all  inferior  jurisdiction;  and  that  nothing  lesb 
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than  the  same  supreme  legislative  assembly  in  their  subse- 
quent meetings,  could  make  him  accountable  for  those  mo- 
tions and  harangues,  to  which  they  had  before  given  their 
approbation.  But  these  axioms,  however  irrefragable  they 
may  appear,  have  all,  failed  in  the  Athenian  government^ 
firom  causes  and  principles  too,  which  appear  almost  in* 
evitable. 

By  the  y^a(pn  xa^xv^tmy  or  indictment  ofiUegalityj  (though 
it  has  not  been  remarked  by  antiquaries  or  commentators,) 
any  man  was  tried  and  punished  in  a  common  court  of 
judicature,  ibi*  any  law  which  had  passed  upon  his  motion, 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  if  that  law  appeared  to  the 
court  unjust,  or  prejudicial  to  the  public.  Thus  Demos- 
thenes, finding  that  ship-money  was  levied  irr^ularly,  and 
that  the  poor  bore  the  same  burden  as  the  rich  in  equip** 
ping  the  galleys,  corrected  this  iiieqimlity  by  a  very  useful 
law,  which  proportioned  the  expense  to  the  revenue  and 
income  of  each  individual.  He  moved  for  this  law  in  the 
assembly ;  he  proved  its  advantages  * ;  he  convinced  the 
people,  the  only  legislature  in  Athens ;  the  law  passed,  and 
was  carried  into  execution :  Yet  was  he  tried  in  a  crimi- 
nal court  for  that  law,  upon  the  coni))laint  of  the  rich,  who 
resented  the  alteration  that  he  had  introduced  into  tht 
finances**.  lie  was  indeed  acquitteil,  uj>on  proving  anew 
the  usefulness  of  his  law. 

Ctcsiphoii  moved  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  that 
particular  honours  should  lu?  conferred  on  Demosthenes, 
as  on  a  citizen  allcctionate  and  useful  to  the  common- 
wealth: Tlic  pct>ple,  convinced  of  this  truth,  voted  tho^e 
honours  :  Yet  was  C'toiphon  tried  by  the  v^«r<  wa^xitfcm^. 

*  Ills  li.uji:;:iu  foi  il  i-  Mill  iMaiil      Hfft  2:i/«i««#ix(. 

*  Fio  Ctc  iiihonlc. 
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It  was  asserted,  among  other  topics,  that  Demosthenes  was 
not  a  good  citizen,  nor  affectionate  to  the  conmionwealth : 
And  the  orator  was  called  upon  to  defend  his  friend,  and 
consequently  himself;  which  he  executed  by  that  sublime 
piece  of  eloquence,  that  has  ever  since  been  the  admiration 
of  mankind. 

After  the  battle  of  Chasronea,  a  law  was  passed  upon  the 
cnotion  of  Hyperides,  giving  liberty  to  slaves,  and  enroll- 
ing them  in  the  troops  ^.  On  account  of  this  law,  the 
orator  was  afterwards  tried  by  the  indictment  above  men- 
tioned, and  defended  himself,  among  other  tc^ics,  by  that 
stroke  celebrated  by  Plutarch  and  Longinus.  It  uh»s  not 
Jf  said  he,  tkat  macedfar  this  law :  It  was  the  necessities  cf 
wmr I  a  wasthebattk  t^Charonea.  The  orations  of  De- 
nosthenes  abound  with  many  instances  of  trials  of  this  na-f 
lare^  and  prove  clearly  that  nothing  was  more  commonly 


•  The  Athenian  Democracy  was  such  a  tumultuous  go^ 
vemment  as  we  can  scarcely  form  a  notion  of  in  tlie  prer 
seat  age  of  the  world.  The  whole  collective  body  of  tli^ 
people  voted  in  every  law,  without  any  limitation  of  pro- 
perQT)  without  any  distinction  of  rank,  without  contro) 
•from  any  magistracy  or  senate  ^ ;  and  consequently  with- 
out regard  to  order,  justice,  or  prudence.  The  Atiicnians 
soon  became  sensible  of  the  mischiefs  attending  this  con- 
^tution :  But  being  averse  to  checking  themselves  by  ony 
rule  or  restriction,  they  resolved,  at  least,  to  check  their 

*  Plotarcfamin  vitaDceemOntorum.  DemosUicses  gires  a  difTercnt  ac- 
count of  tins  lanr.  Contra  Aristogiton,  Orat.  II.  He  says  ^^t  its  purport 
■WM,  to  render  t|ie  at t, act  twtrtfMt,  or  to  restore  the  privilege  of  bearing  of- 
icea  in  those  who  had  been  declared  incapable.  Perhaps  these  were  both 
clauses  of  the  same  law. 

^  The  senate  of  the  Bean  was  only  a  less  numerous  mob,  chosen  by  lot 
Jpotn  among  the  people ;  and  their  authority  was  not  great. 
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demagogaes  or  cotmsellors,  by  the  fear  of  future  punish* 
ment  and  inquiry.  They  accordingly  instituted  this  re- 
markable law ;  a  law  esteemed  so  essential  to  their  form  of 
government,  that  .^chines  insists  on  it  as  a  known  truths 
that  were  it  abolished  or  neglected,  it  were  impossible  for 
the  Democracy  to  subsist  *. 

The  pec^le  feared  not  any  ill  consequence  to  liberty  from 
the  authority  of  the  criminal  courts ;  because  these  were 
nothing  but  very  numerous  juries,  chosen  by  lot  from  a* 
mong  the  people.  And  they  justly  considered  themselves 
as  in  a  state  of  perpetual  pupilage ;  where  they  had  an  au- 
thority, after  they  came  to  the  use  of  reason,  not  only  to 
retract  and  control  whatever  had  been  determined,  but 
to  punish  any  guardian  for  measures  which  they  bad  on- 
braced  by  his  persuasion.  The  same  law  had  plaee  in 
Thebes '^j  and  for  the  same  reason. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  usual  practice  in  Athens,  on 
the  establishment  of  any  law  esteemed  very  useful  or  po- 
pular, to  prohibit  for  ever  its  abrogation  and  repeaL 

Thus  the  demagogue,  who  diverted  all  the  public  reve- 
nues to  the  support  of  shows  and  spectacles,  made  it  cri- 
minal so  much  as  to  move  for  a  repeal  of  this  law  ^.  Thus 
Leptines  moved  for  a  law,  not  only  to  recall  all  the  immu- 
nities formerly  granted,  but  to  deprive  the  people  for  the 
future  of  the  power  of  granting  any  more  ^.  Thus  all  bills 
of  attainder  ^  were  forbid,  or  laws  that  affected  one  Athe- 

"  In  Ctniphontcm.  It  is  renuu-kable,  that  the  first  step  aAer  the  dittolu* 
tion  of  the  Democracy  by  Critias  and  the  thirty,  was  to  annul  the  )X«^ 
w»^»f •futfy  as  we  Icam  from  Demosthenes  tutrm  TtfUM^  The  orator  in  thia 
oration  gives  us  the  words  of  the  law,  establishing  the  y(«^  «r»^«M^Mry, 
page  S97.  ex  edit.  AldL  And  he  accounts  for  it  from  the  same  prindplca 
we  here  reason  upon 

^  Plut.  in  Yita  Pelop.  «  Dcmott.  Olynth.  1,  9. 

'  Demost.  contra  Lcpt«  *  Demost  contra  Arislocralem. 
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wSaBf  withoot  extending  ta  the  whole  commonwealth* 
These  absurd  clauses,  by  whidi  the  legislature  vainly  at* 
tempted  to  bind  itself  ibr  ever,  pr%Keeded  from  an  uni« 
versal  sense  in  the  people  of  their  own  levity  and  incon* 
stancy. 

IL  A  wheel  within  a  wheel,  such  as  we  observe  in  the 
German  en^ire^  is  considered  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  ^  as 
an  absurdity  in  politics :  But  what  must  we  say  to  equal 
wheels,  which  govern  the  same  political  machine,  without 
any  mutual  check,  control,  or  subordination ;  and  yet  pre* 
serve  the  greatest  harmony  and  concord?  To  establish  two 
distinct  legislatures^  each  of  which  possesses  full  and  abso* 
lute  authority  within  itself,  and  stands  in  no  need  of  the 
othei^s  assistance,  in  order  to  give  validity  to  its  acts ;  this 
may  appear^  beforehand,  altogether  impracticable,  as  long 
as  men  are  actuated  by  the  passions  of  ambition,  emula- 
tion and  avarice,  which  have  hitherto  been  their  cbi^  go- 
verning principles.  And  should  I  assert,  that  the  state  I 
have  in  my  eye  was  divided  into  two  distinct  factions,  each 
of  which  predominated  in  a  distinct  legislature,  and  yet 
produced  no  clashing  in  these  independent  powers ;  the 
siqpposition  may  appear  incredible.  And  if,  to  augment 
the  paradox,  I  should  affirm,  that  this  disjointed,  irregular 
government,  was  the  most  active,  triumphant,  and  illus- 
trioujs  commonwealth  that  ever  yet  appeared;  1  should 
certainly  be  told,  that  such  a  political  chimera  was  as  ab- 
surd as  any  vision  of  priests  or  poets.  But  there  is  no  need 
for  searching  long,  in  order  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  fore* 
going  suppositions:  For  this  was  actually  the  case  with  the 
Roman  republic. 

The  legislative  power  was  tliere  lodged  in  the  comitia 

*  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  Wit  and  Humour,  Part  .7.  §  2. 
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^fUuriaia  and  comiiia  trUmtcL  In  Uie  former*  it  is  well 
known,  the  peo{de  voted  according  to  their  cmuHs  :  so  thai 
when  the  first  cla^s  was  unanimous,  though  it  contained 
not,  perhaps^  the  hundredth  part  of  the  commonwealth,  k 
determined  the  whole ;  end,  with  the  authority  of  the  se^ 
nate,  established  a  law.  In  the  latter  every  vote  was  equal ; 
and  as  the  authority  of  the  senate  was  not  their  requisitie^ 
the  lower  people  entirely  prevailed,  and  gave  law  to  the 
whole  state.  In  all  party-divisions,  at  first  between  the 
Patricians  and  Plebeians,  afterwards  between  the  noblea 
and  the  people,  the  interest  of  the  aristocracy  was  predo* 
minant  in  the  first  legislature ;  that  of  the  democracy  in 
the  second :  The  one  could  always  destroy  what  the  other 
had  established :  Nay,  the  one  by  a  sudden  and  unibresera 
motion,  might  take  the  start  of  the  other,  and  totally  an* 
nihilate  its  rival,  by  a  vote,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
constitution,  had  the  full  authority  of  a  law.  But  no  such 
contest  is  observed  in  tlie  history  of  Rome :  No  instance 
of  a  quarrel  between  these  two  legislatures  ;  though  many 
between  the  parties  that  governed  in  each.  Whence  arose 
this  concord,  which  may  seem  so  extraordinarj'  ? 

The  legislature  established  in  Rome,  by  the  authority 
of  Servius  Tullius,  was  the  comiiia  centuriatOy  which,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  rendered  the  government  fbf 
some  time  very  aristocratical.  But  the  people,  having 
numbers  and  force  on  their  side,  and  being  elated  with 
frequent  conquests  and  victories  in  their  foreign  wars,  al- 
ways prevailed  when  pushed  to  extremity,  and  first  ex- 
torted from  the  senate  the  magistracy  of  the  tribunes,  and 
next  the  legislative  power  of  the  cxnnitia  tribute.  It  then 
behoved  the  nobles  to  be  more  careful  than  ever  not  to 
provoke  the  people.  For  beside  the  force  which  the  lat- 
ter were  always  possessed  of,  they  had  now  got  possession 
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of  legal  authority,  and  could  instantly  break  in  pieces  any 
order  or  institution  which  directly  opposed  them.  By  in- 
tr^oe,  by  influence,  by  money,  by  combination,  and  by 
die  respect  paid  to  their  character,  the  nobles  might  often 
prevail,  and  direct  the  whole  machine  of  government : 
Bat  had  they  openly  set  their  oomUia  centwriata  in  oppo- 
aitioii  to  thetrUmiay  they  had  soon  lost  the  advantage  of 
tiiat  institution,  together  with  their  consuls,  praetors,  ediles, 
and  all  the  magistrates  elected  by  it  But  the  comiiia  tri- 
buiOf  not  having  the  same  reason  for  respecting  the  cen- 
imriaiay  frequently  repealed  laws  favourable  to  the  aristo- 
cracy :  They  limited  the  authority  of  the  nobles,  protected 
the  people  from  oppression,  and  controlled  the  actions  of 
die  senate  and  magistracy.  The  centuriata  found  it  con- 
▼eni^it  always  to  submit ;  and  though  equal  in  authority, 
yet  being  inferior  in  power,  durst  never  directly  give  any 
diock  to  the  other  legislature,  either  by  repealing  its  laws, 
or  establishing  laws  which  it  foresaw  would  soon  be  re- 
pealed by  it 

No  instance  is  found  of  any  opposition  or  struggle  be- 
tween these  comitia^  except  one  slight  attempt  of  this  kind, 
mentioned  by  Appian  in  the  third  book  of  his  civil  wars. 
Maik  Antony,  resolving  to  deprive  Decimus  Brutus  of 
the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  railed  in  the  Forumj 
and  called  one  of  the  comMOf  in  order  to  prevent  the 
meeting  of  the  other,  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  se- 
nate. But  afiairs  were  then  fallen  into  such  confusion, 
and  the  Roman  constitution  was  so  near  its  final  dissolu- 
ticMi,  diat  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  such  an  expe- 
dient This  contest,  besides,  was  founded  more  on  form 
than  party.  It  was  the  senate  who  ordered  the  comitia  tri- 
butOf  that  they  might  obstruct  the  meeting  of  the  centwia" 

VOL.  I.  2  b 
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tOj  which,  by  the  constitution,  or  at  least  forms  of  the  go* 
vernmenty  could  alone  dispose  of  provinces. 

Cicero  was  recalled  by  the  comiHa  cadwiaiOf  though 
banished  by  the  tribuia,  that  is,  hj  sl  pUriBciium.  Bqt  his 
banishment,  we  may  observe,  never  was  conaideml  as  a 
legal  deed,  arising  from  the  free  choice  and  inclinatioa  of 
the  people.  It  was  always  ascribed  to  the  violence  alone 
of  Clodius,  and  to  the  disorders  introduced  by  him  into 
the  government 

III.  The  third  custom,  which  we  purpose  to  remark, 
r^ards  England ;  though  it  be  not  so  important  as  thoae 
which  we  have  pointed  out  in  Athens  and  Rome,  is  no  less 
singular  and  unexpected.  It  is  a  maxim  in  politics,  which 
we  readily  admit  as  undisputed  and  universal,  that  a  power, 
however  great,  when  granted  by  law  to  an  eminent  ma- 
gistrate, is  not  so  dangerous  to  liberty,  as  an  authority, 
however  inconsiderable,  which  he  acquires  from  violence 
and  usurpation.  For,  besides  that  tlie  law  always  limits 
every  power  which  it  bestows,  the  very  receiving  it  as  a 
concession  establishes  the  authority  whence  it  is  derived, 
and  preser\'es  the  harmony  of  the  constitution.  By  the 
same  right  that  one  prerogative  is  assumed  without  law, 
anotlier  may  also  be  claimed,  and  another  with  still  great- 
er facility ;  while  the  first  usurpations  both  serve  as  prece- 
dents to  the  following,  and  give  force  to  maintain  them. 
Hence  the  heroism  of  Hampden's  conduct,  who  sustained 
the  whole  violence  of  royal  prosecution,  rather  than  pay  a 
tax  of  twenty  shillings  not  imposed  by  parliament ;  hence 
the  care  of  all  the  English  patriots  to  guard  against  the 
first  encroachments  of  the  crown ;  and  hence  alone  the  ex- 
istence, at  this  day«  of  English  liberty. 

There  is,  however,  one  occasion,  where  the  parliament 
has  departed  from  thb  maxim  :  and  that  is,  in  Uie  pre$^ 
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qf  mamfe$L    The  exercise  of  an  irregular  pov^  ifr  hm^ 
tacitly  permitted  in  the  crows;  and  though  it  has  frev 
qaently  been  under  deliberation  how  that  power  m^ht  be 
veadered  legal>  and  granted^  under  proper  restriction%.to 
liia  iorerlsigOf  no  safe  eiqpedieiit  oould  ever  be  proposed 
Ibr  that  purpose  and  the  dai^^  to  liberty  always  appear* 
ed:  gEeater  from  law  than  from  usurpation.    When  this. 
po#ar  ia  exorcised  to  no  other  end  than  to  man  the  nairy^' 
men  wiUii^y  submit  to  it  from  a  sense  of  its  use  and  ne^ 
cenily  ;  and  the  sailors  lAao  are  alone  affected  by  it,  find 
no  body  to  support  thern^  in  claiming  the  rights  and  prt* 
TScjges  which  the  law  grants,  without  distinction  to  all 
Fjiglish  subjects.    But  were  this  power,  on  any  oocasioo^. 
made  an  instrument  of  faction  or  ministerial  tyrai^y^  the 
oiq>osite  faction,  and  indeed  all  lovers  of  their  country, 
would  immediately  take  the  alarm,  and  support  the  in- 
jured party ;  the  liberty  of  Englishmen  would  be  asserted; 
juries  would  be  implacable ;  and  the  tools  of  tyranny,  act- 
ing both  against  law  and  equity,  would  meet  with  the  se- 
verest vengeance.     On  the  other  hand,  were  tlie  parlia- 
ment to  grant  such  an  authority,  they  would  probably  fall 
into  one  of  these  two  inconveniences.     They  would  either 
bestow  it  under  so  many  restrictions  as  would  make  it  lose 
its  effect,  by  cramping  the  authority  of  the  crown ;  or  they 
would  render  it  so  large  and  comprehensive,  as  might  give 
occasion  to  great  abuses,  for  which  we  could,  in  that  case, 
have  no  remedy.     The  very  irregularity  of  the  practice  at 
present  prevents  its  abuses,  by  affording  so  easy  a  remedy 
against  them. 

I  pretend  not,  by  this  reasoning,  to  exclude  all  possi- 
bility of  contriving  a  register  for  seamen,  which  might 
man  the  navy,  without  being  dangerous  to  liberty.  I  only 
observe,  that  no  satisfactory  scheme  of  that  nature  has  yet 

2b2 
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been  proposed.  Rather  than  adopt  any  prefect  hitherto 
invented,  we  continue  a  practice  seemingly  the  most  ab- 
surd and  unaccountable*  Authority,  in  times  of  fiill  in- 
ternal peace  and  concord,  is  armed  against  law.  A  con- 
tinued violence  is  permitted  in  the  crown,  amidst  the  great- 
est jealousy  and  watchfulness  in  the  people ;  nay,  pro- 
ceeding from  those  very  principles.  Liberty,  in  a  country 
of  the  highest  liberty,  is  left  entirely  to  its  own  defence^ 
without  any  countenance  or  protection.  The  wild  state 
of  nature  is  renewed,  in  one  of  the  most  civilized  societies 
of  mankind ;  and  great  violence  and  disorder  are  ccmi- 
mitted  with  impunity ;  while  the  one  party  pleads  obe- 
dience to  the  supreme  magistrate,  the  other  the  sanction^ 
of  fundamental  laws. 


ESSAY  XI. 


OF  THE  POPULOUSNE8S  OF  ANCIENT  NATIONS. 

JL  HEBE  is  very  little  ground,  either  Srom  reason  or  ob- 
senration,  fo  condude  the  world  eternal  or  incorruptible. 
/The  continual  and  rapid  motion  of  matter,  the  violent  re- 
volutions with  which  every  part  is  agitated,  the  changes 
remarked  in  the  heavens,  the  plain  traces  as  well  as  tra- 
dition of  an  universal  deluge,  or  general  convulsion  of  the 
elements ;  all  these  prove  strongly  the  mortality  of  this  fa^ 
brie  of  the  world,  and  its  passage,  by  corruption  or  dis- 
solution, from  one  state  or  order  to  another.  It  must 
therefore,  as  well  as  each  individual  form  which  it  con- 
tains, have  its  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age ;  and 
it  is  probable,  that  in  all  these  variations,  man,  equally 
with  every  animal  and  vegetable,  will  partake.  In  the 
flourishing  age  of  the  world,  it  may  be  expected,  that  the 
human  species  should  possess  greater  vigour  both  of  mind 
and  body,  more  prosperous  health,  higher  spirits,  longer 
lifis,  and  a  stronger  inclination  and  power  of  generation. 
But  if  the  general  system  of  things,  and  human  society  of 
course,  have  any  such  gradual  revolutions,  they  are  too 
slow  to  be  discernible  in  that  short  period  which  is  com- 
prehended by  history  and  tradition.  Stature  and  force  of 
body,  length  of  life,  even  courage  and  extent  of  genius, 
seem  hitherto  to  have  been  naturally,  in  all  ages,  pretty 
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much  the  same.  The  arts  and  sciences,  indeed,  have 
flourished  in  one  period,  and  have  decayed  in  another ; 
but  we  may  observe,  that  at  the  time  when  they  rose  to 
greatest  perfection  among  one  people,  they  were  perhaps 
totally  unknown  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations ;  and 
though  they  universally  decayed  in  one  age,  yet  in  a  suc- 
ceeding generation  they  again  revived,  and  diffused  them- 
selves over  the  world.  '  As  far,  therefore,  as  obsenratkm 
reaches,  there  is  no  universal  difference  discernible  in  the 
human  species ;  and  though  it  were  allowed,  that  the  uni- 
verse, like  an  animal  body,  had  a  natural  progress  from 
infancy  to  old  age,  yet  as  it  must  still  be  uncertain,  whe- 
ther, at  present,  it  be  advancing  to  its  point  of  perSoctkm^ 
or  declining  from  it,  we  cannot  thence  presuppose  any  de- 
cay in  human  nature  *«  To  prove,  therefore,  or  aoooont 
for  that  superior  populousness  of  antiquity,  which  is  com* 
monly  supposed,  by  the  imaginary  youth  or  vigour  of  the 
world,  will  scarcely  be  admitted  by  any  just  reasooer. 
These  general  physical  causes  ought  entirely  to  be  exclu- 
ded from  this  question. 

There  are  indeed  some  more  particular  physical  causes 
of  importance.  Diseases  are  mentioned  in  antiquity, 
which  are  almost  unknown  to  modern  medicine ;  and  new 
diseases  have  arisen  and  propagated  themselves,  of  which 
there  are  no  traces  in  ancient  history.  In  this  particular 
we  may  observe,  upon  comparison,  that  the  disadvantage 
is  much  on  the  side  of  the  modems.  Not  to  mention 
some  others  of  less  moment,  the  small-pox  commits  such 
ravages,  as  would  almost  alone  account  for  the  great  su- 
periority ascribed  to  ancient  times.  The  tenth  or  the 
twelfth  part  of  mankind  destroyed,  every  generation,  should 
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make  a  vast  difference,  it  may  be  thought,  in  the  numbers 
of  the  people ;  and  when  joined  to  venereal  distemper^,  a 
new  plague  difiused  every  where,  this  disease  is  perhaps 
equivalent,  by  its  constant  operation,  to  the  three  great 
scourges  of  mankind,  war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  Were 
it  certain,  therefore,  that  ancient  times  were  more  popu- 
loos  than  the  present,  and  could  no  moral  causes  be  as- 
ttgned  for  so  great  a  change,  these  physical  causes  alone, 
in  the  qpinion  of  many,  would  be  sufficient  to  give  us  satis- 
fik^tion  on  that  head. 

But  is  it  certain,  that  antiquity  was  so  much  more  po- 
pulous, as  is  pretended  ?  The  extravagances  of  Vossius, 
with  regard  to  this  subject,  are  well  known.  But  an  author 
of  much  greater  genius  and  discernment  has  ventured  to 
affirm,  that  according  to  the  best  computations  which  these 
subjects  will  admit  of,  there  are  not  now,  on  the  &ce  of  the 
earth,  the  fiftieth  part  of  mankind,  which  existed  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Ccesar  ^.  It  may  easily  be  observed,  that  the 
oonqparison,  in  this  case,  must  be  imperfect,  even  though 
we  confine  ourselves  to  the  scene  of  ancient  history ;  £u- 
rcfpe^  and  the  nations  round  the  Mediterranean.  We 
know  not  exactly  the  numbers  of  any  European  kingdom 
or  even  city,  at  present :  How  can  we  pretend  to  calculate 
those  of  ancient  cities  and  states,  where  historians  have  left 
OS  such  imperfect  traces  ?  For  my  part,  the  matter  i^pears 
U>  me  so  uncertain,  that,  as  I  intend  to  throw  together 
some  reflections  on  that  head,  I  shall  intermingle  the  in<* 
quiry  concerning  causes  with  that  concerning^Sicto ;  which 
ought  never  to  be  admitted,  where  the  facts  can  be  ascer- 
tained with  any  tolerable  assurance.  We  shall,  firsts  con- 
sider whether  it  be  probable,  from  what  we  know  of  the 

*  Lettres  Persanes.     See  also  L* Esprit  des  Loix,  Ut.  xziii.  c»p.  17y  18, 
19. 
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situation  of  society  in  both  periods,  that  antiquiQr  niiist 
have  been  more  populous ;  secondly^  whether  in  reality  it 
was  so.  If  I  can  make  it  appear,  that  the  condusion  ia 
not  so  certain  as  is  pretended,  in  favour  of  antiquity,  it  ia 
all  I  aspire  to. 

In  general,  we  may  observ^  that  the  question  with  re* 
gard  to  the  comparative  populousness  of  ages  or  kingdomi^ 
implies  important  consequences,  and  commonly  determines 
concerning  the  preference  of  their  whole  police,  their  man- 
ners, and  the  constitution  of  their  government.     For  aa 
there  is  in  all  men,  both  male  and  female,  a  desire  and 
power  of  generation,  more  active  than  is  ever  universally 
exerted,  the  restraints  which  they  lie  under  must  proceed 
from  some  difficulties  in  their  situation,  which  it  belongs 
to  a  wise  legislature  carefully  to  observe  and  remove.   Al- 
most every  man,  who  thinks  he  can  maintain  a  fimiily, 
will  have  one ;  and  the  human  species,  at  this  rate  of  pro- 
pagation, would  more  than  double  every  generation.    How 
fast  do  mankind  multiply  in  every  colony  or  new  settle- 
ment ;  where  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  provide  for  a  family  . 
and  where  men  are  nowise  straitened  or  confined  as  in 
long  established  governments  ?  History  tells  us  frequendy 
of  plagues  which  have  swept  away  the  tliird  or  fourth  part 
of  a  people ;  yet  in  a  generation  or  two,  the  destruction 
was  not  perceived,  and  the  society  had  again  acquired 
their  former  number.     Tlie  lands  which  were  cultivated, 
the  houses  built,  the  commodities  raised,  the  riches  ac- 
quired, enabled  the  people,  who  escaped,  immediately  to 
marry  and  to  rear  families,  whichsupplied  the  place  of  those 
who  had  perished  *.     And,  for  a  like  reason,  every  wise, 

*  This  too  is  A  good  reason  why  the  small-pox  does  not  depopulate  coun. 
triet  so  much  as  may  at  first  sight  be  imaginecL     \S  here  there  is  room  for 
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joety  and  mild  government,  by  rendering  the  oohditt<m  of 
its  subjects  easy  and  secure,  will  always  abound  most  in 
people^  as  well  as  in  commodities  and  riches.  A  country^ 
indeed,  whose  climate  and  soil  are  fitted  for  vines,  vdll  na- 
turally be  more  populous  than  one  which  produces  com 
only,  and  that  more  populous  than  one  which  is  only  fitted 
for  pasturage.  In  general,  warm  climates,  as  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  inhabitants  are  there  fewer,  and  vegetation 
more  powerful,  are  likely  to  be  most  populous :  But  if  every 
thing  else  be  equal,  it  seems  natural  to  expect  that,  where- 
ever  there  are  most  happiness  and  virtue,  and  the  wisest 
institutions,  there  will  also  be  most  people. 

The  question,  therefore,  concerning  the  populousness 
of  ancient  and  modern  times,  being  allowed  of  great  im<* 
portance,  it  will  be  requisite,  if  we  would  bring  it  to  some 
determination,  to  compare  both  the  (hmestic  and  poUHcal 
situation  of  these  two  periods,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  facts 
by  their  moral  causes ;  which  is  the  first  view  in  which  we 
prcqK>sed  to  consider  them. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  domestic  economy  of 
the  ancients  and  that  of  the  modems,  consists  in  the  prac- 
tice of  slavery,  which  prevailed  among  the  former,  and 
which  has  been  abolished  for  some  centuries  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Some  passionate  admirers  of 
the  ancients,  and  zealous  partisans  of  civil  liberty,  (for  these 
sentiments,  as  they  are,  both  of  them,  in  the  main,  ex- 
tremely just,  are  found  to  be  almost  inseparable),  cannot 
forbear  regretting  the  loss  of  this  institution ;  and  whilst 
they  brand  all  submission  to  the  government  of  a  single 

more  people,  tbey  will  alwajri  ariie,  eren  without  the  assiitance  of  natu- 
rmlization  bills.  It  is  remarked  by  Don  Geronimo  De  Ustaris,  that  the 
proviDces  of  Spain,  which  lend  most  people  to  the  Indies,  are  most  popu* 
lous ;  which  proceeds  finom  their  superior  riches. 
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person  with  the  harsh  denomination  of  slaTery,  they  woald 
gladly  reduce  the  greater  part  of  mankind  to  real  sla- 
yeiy  and  subjection.  But  to  one  who  consid^ s  GO(dly  od 
the  subject,  it  will  appear,  that  human  nature^  in  general, 
seally  enjoys  more  liberty  at  present,  in  the  most  arbitcary 
government  of  Europe,  than  it  ever  did  during  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  ancient  times..  As  much  as  sub- 
mission to  a  petty  prince,  whose  dominions  extend  not  be* 
yond  a  single  city,  is  more  grievous  than  obedience  to  a 
great  m<march ;  so  much  is  domestic  slavery  more  cmel 
and  oppressive  than  any  civil  subjection  whatsoever.  The 
more  the  master  is  removed  from  us  in  place  and  rank, 
the  greater  liberty  we  enjoy ;  the  less  are  our  acticms  in- 
spected and  controlled ;  and  the  fainter  that  cnid  com- 
parison becomes  between  our  own  subjection,  and  the  6nee- 
do&i,  and  even  dominion  of  another.  The  remains  which 
are  found  of  domestic  slavery,  in  the  American  colonies, 
and  among  some  European  nations,  would  never  surely 
create  a  desire  of  rendering  it  more  universal.  The  little 
humanity,  commonly  observed  in  persons,  accustomed, 
from  their  infancy,  to  exercise  so  great  authority  over  their 
fellow  creatures,  and  to  trample  upon  human  nature,  were 
sufficient  alone  to  disgust  us  with  that  unbounded  dominion. 
Nor  can  a  more  probable  reason  be  assigned  for  the  severe, 
1  might  say,  barbarous  manners  of  ancient  times,  than  the 
practice  of  domestic  slavery ;  by  which  every  man  of  rank 
was  rendered  a  petty  tyrant,  and  educated  amidst  the  flat- 
tery, submission,  and  low  debasement  of  his  slaves. 

According  to  ancient  practice^  all  checks  were  on  tlie 
inferior,  to  restrain  him  to  the  duty  of  submission  ;  none 
on  the  superior,  to  engage  him  to  the  reciprocal  duties  of 
gentleness  and  humanity.  In  modern  times,  a  bad  servant 
finds  not  easily  a  good  master,  nor  a  bad  master  a  good 
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servaat ;  and  iJbe  checks  are  mutual,  suitably  to  the  inviolar* 
ble  and  eternal  laws  of  reason  and  equi^. 

The  custom  of  exposing  old,  useless,  or  sick  slaves  in  an 
iabuod  of  the  Tyber,  there  to  starve,  seems  to  have  been 
pretty  common  in  Romq ;  and  whoever  recovered,  after  ha^- 
viqg  been  so  esqposed,  bad  his  liberty  given  him  by  an 
edict  of  the  £mperor  Claudius ;  in  which  it  was  likewise 
forbidden  to  kill  any  slave  merely  for  old  age  or  sickness  *• 
But  supposing  that  this  edict  was  strictly  obeyed,  would 
it  better  the  domestic  treatment  of  slaves,  or  render  their 
lives  much  more  comfortable?  We  may  imagine  what 
others  would  practise,  when  it  was  the  professed  maxim  of 
the  elder  Cato,  to  sell  his  superannuated  slaves  for  any 
price,  rather  than  maintain  what  he  esteemed  a  useless  bur- 
den^ 

The  ergattula^  or  dungeons,  where  slaves  in  chains  were 
forced  to  work,  were  very  common  all  over  Italy.  C!olu- 
nella  ^  advises,  that  they  be  always  built  upder  ground; 
and  recommends  ^  it  as  the  duty  of  a  careful  overseer,  to 
call  over  every  day  the  names  of  these  slaves,  like  the  mus- 
tering of  a  regiment  or  ship's  company,  in  order  to  know 
presently  when  any  of  them  had  deserted ;  ^  a  proof  of  the 
frequency  of  these  ergagbdoj  and  of  the  great  number  of 
slaves  usually  confined  in  them. 

A  chained  slave  for  a  porter  was  usual  in  Rome,  as  ap- 
pears from  Ovid  %  and  other  authors  ^.  Had  not  these 
people  shaken  ofi*  all  sense  of  compassion  towards  that  un- 
happy part  of  their  species,  would  they  have  presented 

• 

*  Suetonius  in  vita  CUudii.  ^  Plut.  in  rita  Catonis. 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  6.  '  Lib.  li.  cap.  L 

*  Amor.  lib.  L  alcg.  € 

'  Sueton.  de  Clarii  Rhetor.    So  alio  the  anciant  poet,  JanOoris  iitUinnire 

impedimenta  audio. 
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their  firiends,  at  the  first  entrance,  with  such  an  image  of 
the  severity  of  the  master  and  misery  of  the  slave? 

Nothing  so  common  in  all  trials,  even  of  civil  causes,  as 
to  call  for  the  evidence  of  slaves ;  which  was  always  extort- 
ed by  the  most  exquisite  torments*  Demosthenes  says  \ 
that,  where  it  was  possible  to  produce,  for  the  same  fiict, 
either  freemen  or  slaves,  as  witnesses,  the  judges  always 
preferred  the  torturing  of  slaves,  as  a  more  certain  evi- 
dence'^^ 

Seneca  draws  a  picture  of  that  disorderly  luxury,  which 
changes  day  into  night,  and  night  into  day,  and  inverts 
every  stated  hour  of  every  o£Bce  in  life.  Among  other 
circumstances,  such  as  displacing  the  meals  and  times  of 
bathing,  he  mentions,  that,  regularly  about  the  third  hour 
of  the  night,  the  neighbours  of  one,  who  indulges  thb  false 
refinement,  hear  the  noise  of  whips  and  lashes ;  and,  upon 
inquiry,  find  that  he  is  then  taking  an  account  of  the  con- 
duct of  his  servants,  and  giving  them  due  correction  and 
discipline.  This  is  not  remarked  as  an  instance  of  cruel- 
ty, but  only  of  disorder,  which,  even  in  actions  the  most 
usual  and  methodical,  changes  tlie  fixed  hours  that  an  es- 
tablished custom  had  assigned  for  them  ^. 

But  our  present  business  is  only  to  consider  the  influ- 
ence of  slavery  on  the  populousness  of  a  state.  It  is  pre- 
tended, that,  in  this  particular,  the  ancient  practice  had 
infinitely  the  advantage,  and  was  the  chief  cause  of  that 
extreme  populousness,  which  is  supposed  in  those  tiroes. 
At  present,  all  masters  discourage  the  marrying  of  their 
male  servants,  and  admit  not  by  any  means  the  marriage 

*  In  OniteiCfn  OnU.  I. 

^  The  Mmc  practice  was  very  common  in  Rome ;  but  Cicero  teems  not 
to  think  this  evidence  so  certAin  at  the  tettimony  of  free-dtiient.   Prv  OfUo. 

•  See  Nan  [U.] 
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of  the  female,  who  are  then  supposed  altogether  incapa- 
ciftated  for  their  service.  But  where  the  property  of  tliQ 
servants  is  lodged  in  the  master,  their  marriage  forms  his 
ikhcBj  and  brings  him  a  succession  of  slaves,  that  su{^ly 
the  place  of  those  whom  age  and  infirmity  have  disabled. 
He  encoiurages,  therefore,  their  propagation  as  much  as 
that  of  his  cattle;  rears  the  young  with  the  same  care ; 
and  educates  them  to  some  art  or  calling,  which  may  rea- 
der them  more  useful  or  valuable  to  him.  The  opulent 
are,  by  this  policy,  interested  in  the  being  at  least,  thou^ 
not  in  the  well-being  of  the  poor ;  and  enrich  themselves 
by  increasing  the  number  and  industry  of  those  who  are 
subjected  to  them.  Each  man,  being  a  sovereign  in  his 
own  family,  has  the  same  interest  with  regard  to  it,  as  the 
prince  with  regard  to  the  state;  and  has  not,  like  the 
prince,  any  opposite  motives  of  ambition  or  vain  glory^ 
which  may  lead  him  to  depopulate  his  little  sovereignty. 
All  of  it  is,  at  all  times,  under  his  eye ;  and  he  has  leisure 
to  inspect  the  most  minute  detail  of  the  marriage  and  edu- 
cation of  his  subjects  ^. 

Such  are  the  consequences  of  domestic  slavery,  accord- 
ing to  the  first  aspect  and  appearance  of  things :  But  if 
we  enter  more  deeply  into  the  subject,  we  shall  perhaps 
find  reason  to  retract  our  hasty  determinations.  The 
comparison  is  shocking  between  the  management  of  human 
creatures  and  that  of  cattle ;  but  being  extremely  just, 


•  We  may  here  obeenre,  thmt  if  domestic  ibiTery  reelly  increMed  popu- 
louioest,  it  would  be  mn  exception  to  the  general  rulc^  that  the  happiness  of 
any  society  and  its  populousness  are  necessary  attendants.  A  master,  from 
humour  or  interest,  may  make  hb  slaves  very  unhappy,  yet  be  careful,  from 
interest,  to  increase  their  number.  Thdr  marriage  is  not  a  matter  of  choice 
to  them,  more  than  any  other  action  of  their  life. 
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when  applied  to  the  present  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to 
trace  the  consequences  of  it.  At  the  capital,  near  all  great 
cities,  in  all  populous,  rich,  industrious,  proyinces,  few  cal- 
tle  are  bred.  Provisions,  lodgings,  attendance,  labour  are 
there  dear ;  and  men  find  their  account  better  in  bayii^ 
the  cattle,  after  they  come  to  a  certain  age,  from  the  re- 
moter and  cheaper  countries.  These  are  consequently  the 
only  breeding  countries  for  cattle ;  and,  by  a  parity  of 
reason,  for  men  too,  when  the  latter  are  put  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  former.  To  rear  a  child  in  London,  till 
he  could  be  serviceable,  would  .cost  much  dearer  than  to 
buy  one  of  the  same  age  from  Scotland  or  Irdbmd,  whe^ 
he  had  been  bred  in  a  cottage,  covered  with  rags,  and  fed 
on  oatmeal  and  potatoes.  Those  who  had  slaves^  dieie- 
fore,  in  all  the  richer  and  more  populous  countries^  would 
discourage  the  pregnancy  of  the  females,  and  either  pre- 
vent or  destroy  the  birth.  The  human  species  would  pe- 
rish in  those  places  where  it  ought  to  increase  the  fastest; 
and  a  perpetual  recruit  be  wanted  from  the  poorer  and 
more  desert  provinces.  Such  a  continued  drain  would 
tend  mightily  to  depopulate  the  state,  and  render  great 
cities  ten  times  more  destructive  than  with  us ;  where  eve- 
ry man  is  master  of  himself,  and  provides  for  his  children 
irom  the  powerful  instinct  of  nature,  not  the  calculations 
of  sordid  interest.  If  London,  at  present,  without  much 
increasing,  needs  a  yearly  recruit  from  the  country  of  5000 
people,  as  is  usually  computed,  what  must  it  require,  if  the 
greater  part  of  the  tradesmen  and  common  people  were 
slaves,  and  were  hindered  from  breeding  by  their  avari- 
cious masters  ? 

All  ancient  authors  tell  us,  that  there  was  a  per[>etual 
flux  of  slaves  to  Italy,  from  the  remoter  provinces,  parti- 
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culariy  Syria,  Cilicia  ^,  Cappadocia,  and  the  Lesser  Asia, 
Thrace,  and  Egypt :  Yet  the  number  of  people  did  not 
increase  in  Italy ;  and  writers  complain  of  the  contiomi} 
decay  of  industry  and  agriculture  ^.  Where  then  is  that 
extreme  fertility  of  the  Roman  slaves,  which  is  commonly 
supposed?  So  &r  from  multiplying,  they  could  not,itseeii)ui, 
so  much  as  keep  up  the  stock  without  immense  recruits. 
And  though  great  numbers  were  continually  manumitted 
and  converted  into  Roman  citizens,  the  numbers  even  of 
these  did  not  increase  ^,  till  the  freedom  of  the  city  was 
communicated  to  foreign  provinces. 

The  term  for  a  slave,  bom  and  bred  in  the  family,  was 
vema^  ;  and  these  slaves  seem  to  have  been  entitled  by  cus- 
tom to  privileges  and  indulgences  beyond  others ;  a  suffi- 
cient reason  why  the  masters  would  not  be  fond  of  rearing 
many  <if  that  kind  ^  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the 
maxims  of  our  planters,  will  acknowledge  the  justness  of 
this  observation  ^. 

*  Ten  thousand  slayes  in  a  day  hare  often  been  sold  for  the  use  of  the 
Romans,  at  Delus  in  CUida.     Strabo,  lib.  xiT. 

^  Columella,  lib.  L  procem,  et  cap.  S.  et  7.  Vano,  lib.  iii.  cap.  1.  Ho- 
xBt.  lib.  ii«  od.  15«  Tadt.  AnnaL  lib.  iiL  cap.  54.  Sueton.  in  vita  Aug. 
cap.  xliL     Flin.  lib.  XTiiL  cap.  13. 

'  Minor*  indies  pUbe  ingentuty  says  Tacitus,  Ann.  lib.  xziv.  cap.  7. 

*  See  NoTi  [X.] 

*  Fema  h  used  by  Roman  writers  as  a  word  equiTalent  to  scmrra,  on 
«cc<wint  of  the  penilance  and  impudence  of  thote  slaves.  Mart.  lib.  L  ep^ 
42.  Honce  also  mentiooa  the  venuv  procaces :  and  Fetroniua,  cap.  24. 
vemtda  urbanitas.     Seneca,  De  Prorid.  cap.  1 .  vemtdarum  licentia. 

'  It  is  computed  in  the  West  Indies,  that  a  stock  of  slaves  grow  worse 
Jive  per  cent,  tterj  j^ar,  unless  new  slaTes  be  bought  to  recruit  them.  They 
are  not  able  to  keep  up  their  number,  even  in  those  warm,  countries,  where 
clothes  and  provisions  are  so  easily  got.  How  much  more  must  this  happen 
in  European  countries,  and  in  or  near  great  dties  ?  I  shall  add,  that,  from 
the  experience  of  our  planters,  slavery  is  as  little  advantageous  to  the  master 
as  to  the  slave,  wherever  hired  servants  can  be  procured.  A  man  is  obliged 
to  clothe  and  feed  his  slave ;  and  he  does  no  more  for  his  servant :  The  price 
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Atticus  is  much  praised  by  his  historian,  for  the  care 
which  he  took  in  recruiting  his  fiunily  from  the  slaves  bcnrn 
in  it* :  May  we  not  thence  infer,  that  this  practice  was  not 
then  very  common? 

The  names  of  shives  in  the  Greek  comedies,  SrKua, 
Mtsus,  Geta,  Thrax,  Dayius,  Lydus,  Phryx,  &c.  a& 
ford  a  presumption,  that,  at  Athens  at  least,  most  of  the 
sUtcs  were  imported  from  foreign  countries.  The  Ath^ 
nians,  says  Strabo  ^^  gave  to  their  slaves,  either  the  names 
of  the  nations  whence  they  were  brought,  as  Lydus,  Sy- 
BUS ;  or  the  names  that  were  most  common  amcmg  those 
nations,  as  Manxs,  or  Midas,  to  a  Phrygian,  Tibias  to  a 
Paphlagonian. 

Demosthenes,  having  mentioned  a  law  which  forbad 
any  man  to  strike  the  slave  of  another,  praises  the  huiiui-> 
nity  of  this  law ;  and  adds,  that  if  the  barbarians,  from 
whom  the  slaves  were  bought,  had  information  that  their 
countrymen  met  with  such  gentle  treatment,  they  would 
entertain  a  great  esteem  for  the  Athenians  ^.  Isocrates  ^ 
too  insinuates,  that  the  slaves  of  the  Greeks  were  general* 
ly  or  very  commonly  barbarians.  Aristotle  in  his  politics  ^ 
plainly  supposes,  that  a  slave  is  always  a  foreigner.  The 
ancient  comic  writers  represented  the  slaves  as  speaking  a 
barbarous  language  ^.     This  was  an  imitation  of  nature. 

of  the  first  purchsae  is,  thtrefore,  so  much  loss  to  him  :  not  to  mention,  that 
the  fear  of  punishment  will  nerer  draw  so  much  labour  from  a  slare,  aa  the' 
dread  of  being  turned  off,  and  not  getting  another  senrice,  will  finooi  a  free- 


■  Com.  Nepos  in  vita  Attici.  We  may  renuvk,  that  Atucus*s  estate  lay 
chleiy  in  Epirus,  which  being  a  remo^,  desolate  place,  would  render  it  pro- 
fitable for  him  to  rear  sUtcs  there. 

^  Lib.  Tii.  <  In  Midiam,  p.  SSI.  ex  edit.  AldL 

*  Pancgyr.  *  Lib.  rii.  cap.  10.  sub  fin. 

'  Aristoph.  Equites,  L  17.  The  ancient  scholiast  remarks  on  this 
Brnfim^J^u  0i  }«vAsf. 

1 
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It  is  well  known  that  Demosthene%  in  his  nonage^  had 
been  defrauded  of  a  large  fortune  by  his  tutors,  and  that 
afterwards  he  recovered,  by  a  prosecution  at  law,  tibe  value 
of  his  patrimony.  His  orations,  on  that  occasion,  still  re- 
main, and  contain  an  exact  detail  of  the  whole  substance 
left  by  his  father  *,  in  money,  merchandise,  houses, .  and 
slaves,  together  with  the  value  of  each  particular.  Among 
^  rest  were  52  slaves,  handicraftsmen,  namdy,  82  swcurd^ 
cutlers,  and  20  cabinet-makers  '^ ;  all  males ;  not  a  wor^ 
of  any  wives,  children,  or  family,  which  they  certainly 
would,  have  had,  had  it  been  a  common  practice  at  Athefis 

to  breed  from  the  slaves ;  and  the  value  of  the  whole  must 

i 

have  much  depended  on  that  circumstance.  No  female 
daves  are  even  so  much  as  mentioned,  except  some  house- 
maids,  who  belonged  to  his  mother.  This  argument  has 
great  force,  if  it  be  not  altogether  conclusive. 

Consider  this  passage  of  Plutarch  ^,  speaking  of  the  El- 
der Cato :  *^  He  had  a  great  number  of  slaves,  whom  he 
todc  care  to  buy  at  the  sales  of  prisoners  of  war ;  and  he 
diose  them  young,  that  they  might  easily  be  accustomed 
to  any  diet  or  manner  of  life,  and  be  instructed  in  any  bu- 
siness or  labour,  as  men  teach  any  thing  to  young  dogs  or 
horses. — ^And  esteeming  love  the  chief  source  of  all  disor- 
ders, he  allowed  the  male  slaves  to  have  a  commerce  with 
the  female  in  his  family,  upon  paying  a  certain  sum  for 
this  privilege :  But  he  strictly  prohibited  all  intrigues  out 
of  his  &mily/'  Are  there  any  symptoms  in  this  narration 
of  that  care  which  is  supposed  in  the  ancients  of  the  mar- 
riage and  propagation  of  their  slaves  ?  If  that  was  a  com- 
mon practice,  founded  on  general  interest,  it  would  surely 

"  In  Amphobum,  Orat.  1» 

^  KAiMff'AM,  maken  of  those  beds  which  the  ancients  lay  upon  at  meals. 
*  In  Tita  Catonis. 

VOL.  I,  2  C  ' 
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have  been  embraced  by  Cato^  who  was  a  great  eooiUMiiuU 
and  Ihred  in  times  when  the  ancient  frugally  and  aoi^* 
cttj  of  manners  were  still  in  credit  and  rqnitataon. 

It  is  expressly  remarked  by  the  writers  of  the  Rcmmb 
law,  that  scarcely  any  ever  purchased  sUvet  with  a  vivw 
of  breeding  from  them  *. 

Our  lackeys  and  hoase-maids,  I  own,  do  not  serve  moA 
to  maltiply  their  species :  Bat  the  ancients,  besides  tboit 
who  attended  on  their  person,  had  almost  all  their  labour 
performed^  and  even  manoiactures  executed  by  slaveSi  who 
lived,  many  of  them,  in  their  family;  and  some  great  mm 
possessed  to  the  number  of  10,000.  If  there  be  any  sat-> 
(rfcion,  therefore,  that  this  institution  was  imfavooraUe  to 
propagation  (and  the  same  reason,  at  least  in  part*  holds 
with  regard  to  ancient  slaves  as  modem  servants)^  hffm 
destructive  must  slavery  have  proved  ? 

History  mentions  a  Roman  nobleman,  who  had  400 
slaves  under  the  same  roof  with  him :  And  having  been 
assassinated  at  home  by  the  furious  revenge  of  one  of  tbeai, 
the  law  was  executed  with  rigour,  and  all  without  excep* 
tion  were  put  to  death  ^,  Many  other  Roman  nobtemen 
had  families  equally,  or  more  numerous ;  and  I  believe 
every  one  will  allow,  that  tliis  would  scarcely  be  pracit* 
cable,  were  we  to  suppose  all  the  slaves  married,  and  the 
females  to  be  breeders  *. 

So  early  as  the  poet  Hesiod  •*,  married  slaves,  whether 
male  or  female,  were  esteemed  inconvenient.     How  mvch 

•  See  Son  [Y.]  *  Tacit.  Ann.  liv.  cap.  43. 

*  The  slaves  in  tlie  great  houses  had  little  rooms  assigned  them  caUed 
cetta.  Whence  the  name  of  cell  was  Cransferrad  to  the  monk's  room  in  a 
convent.  See  farther  on  this  head,  Just.  Lipsiun,  Saturn,  i.  cap.  M.  Theu» 
fonn  strong  presumptions  against  the  marriage  and  propagation  of  tl»e  fa- 
mily  slaves. 

'  Open  et  Dies  lib.  ii.  1.  24.  also  1.  2'20. 
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iMMt^  wh^fd  ftunili^  bad  incretted  to  suoh  on  enormous 
ShO  lul  in  RORiiS)  ^d  whetre  the  ftiieietit  simplicity  of  trinft- 
nmr  imk  famished  flroni  aU  ranks  of  peo|de? 

X^M^hOfi  id  bis  CE^Otimbics,  trhere  he  gives  diteetioiis 
fir  fbb  m&kSLgmiem  of  a  ftrtn^  I'ecoiiunefids  a  strict  cure 
Md  iltbtM&ik  Of  hiyitig  the  male  and  the  female  slaves  at  ft 
ikMbi0ti  ftbm  ^Hcfa  other.  He  seems  not  to  snji^se  l^ni 
they  are  ever  married.  The  only  slaves  amod^  the  0Wik$ 
dun  Hfp^ttit  to  bliTe  etmtiiiQed  thdr  oim  race,  ^er^  the 
Heliite%  ^ho  had  hottses  apart,  imd  were  itictfe  the  slatei$ 
«f  tke  pttbll6  thafi  of  iifdividaalS  S 

ThU  satne  aitthor^  telk  tts,  thi^t  Nicias's  oterse«^,  by 
agreement  with  his  ndasC^^  w^  obliged  to  pky  hfan  an  obc^ 
hm  ^k^dsf  for  each  slave  |  besides  mai&tabiing  tb^mf  Und 
Imi^bS^  ^p  the  number.  Had  the  itncieilt  slaves  b^eii  all 
bf'^^dei^  this  litst  circumstaiice  of  the  ecmtraot  had  beetl 
sHj^c^HhiOus. 

The  Undents  talk  so  frequently  of  a  fixed,  stiited  portkni 
df  provisions  assigned  0  each  slaV^  ^,  thftt  W6  Ate  naturidly 
kd  to  dondnde,  that  slitves  liVed  idmost  all  singly,  and  re^ 
edted  that  portion  as  a  kind  of  board-wages. 

The  practice,  indeed,  of  marryiilg  Slilv6s^  se^ids  not  to 
bate  beett  very  common,  even  aiiKmg  the  cotiiltty  laftxiur- 
ers,  where  it  is  more  mtorally  to  ht  expected.  Cata  **; 
eiftmierating  the  slaves  reqidsite  to  labour  a  vineyard  of  a 
kimdred  acres,  rnake^  them  amount  to  15;  the  oterseet 
and  his  wife^  vUtiau  and  vilUca,  and  13  male  slaves ;  for 
an  olive  plantation  of  240  acres,  the  overseer  and  his  wife, 
atid  11  male  slaves ;  and  so  in  proportion  to  a  greater  6t 
less  plantation  or  vineyard. 

■  Strabo,  lib.  viii.  ■*  De  Radone  RedDtuuitL 

^  See  Caio  t)e  Re  Rustics,  cKp.  56,     I>6iiJifua  in  fhbntdon,  L  i.  c.  9. 
Senecs,  Epbt  80.  *  De  Re  Ruitit.  tttp.  10,  It, 

2c2 
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Varro  %  quoting  this  passage  of  Cato,  allows  his  compiH 
tati<m  to  be  just  in  every  respect  ^Loept  the  last.  For  as 
it  is  requisite,  says  he^  to  have  an  overseer  and  his  wife^ 
whether  the  vineyard  or  plantation  be  great  or  small,  this 
must  alter  the  exactness  of  the  proportion.  Had  Cato'a 
computation  been  ernxieons  in  any  other  respect,  it  had 
certainly  been  corrected  by  Varro,  who  seems  icmd  of  dia* 
covering  so  trivial  an  error. 

The  same  author  \  as  well  as  Columella  ^,  recommends 
it  as  requisite  to  give  a  wife  to  the  overseer,  in  order  to  «tf 
tach  him  the  more  strongly  to  his  master's  service.  This 
was  therefore  a  peculiar  indulgence  granted  to  a  slavey  in 
whom  so  great  confidence  was  reposed. 

In  the  same  place,  Varro  mentions  it  as  an  useful  pracan* 
tion,  not  to  buy  too  many  slaves  from  the  same  nation^ 
lest  they  beget  factions  and  seditions  in  the  family;  a  pre* 
sumption,  tliat  in  Italy,  the  greater  part,  even  of  the  coun- 
try labouring  slaves  (for  he  speaks  of  no  oilier,)  were  bought 
from  the  remoter  provinces.  All  the  world  knows,  that 
the  family  slaves  in  Rome,  who  were  instruments  of  show 
and  luxury,  were  conmionly  imported  from  the  East,  ^oc 
profecerti  says  Pliny,  speaking  of  the  jealous  care  of  mas- 
ters, manctpwrum  legianeSj  ei  in  domo  turba  eztemoj  ac  sar* 
vorum  quoque  causa  nomenciator  adhibendus ''. 

It  is  indeed  recommended  by  Varro  ^  to  propagate  young 
shepherds  in  the  family  from  the  old  ones.  For  as  gra* 
zing  farms  were  commonly  in  remote  and  cheap  places,  and 
each  shepherd  lived  in  a  cottage  apart,  his  marriage  and  in- 
crease were  not  liable  to  the  same  inconveniences  as  in 
dearer  places,  and  where  many  servants  lived  in  the  fami- 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  18.  ^  Lib.  i.  cap.  17.  '  LiK  i.  cap.  18. 

*  Lib.  xiiiii.  cap.  1.     So  likewise  Tacituii,  Annal.  lib.  xiT.  cap.  44. 

*  Lib.  ii  cap.  10. 
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Ij;  which  was  muTersaUy  the  case  in  such  of  the  Roman 
fiunm  as  produced  wine  or  conu  If  we  consider  this  ex- 
ception with  regard  to  shepherds,  and  weigh  the  reasons 
of  it,  it  wiU  serve  for  a^strongconfinnaticuioralloarfore^ 
going  suspicions  *• 

•  ^Goiumella'',  I  own,  advises  the  master  to  fpve  a  reward^ 
and  even  liber^  to  a  female  shive,  that  had  reared  him  a^ 
bove  three  children ;  a  proof  that  s<Mnetimes  the  ancients 
propagated  from  their  slaves,  which  indeed  cannot  be  de- 
Bied.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  practice  of  slavery,  bemg  so 
common  in  antiquity,  must  have  been  destructive  to  a  de- 
gree which  no  expedient;  could  repair.  All  I  pretend  to 
mfer  from  these  reascmings  is,  thatslavery  is  in  general  dis- 
ndrantageous  both  to  the  happiness  and  populousness  of 
mankind,  and  that  its  place  is  much  better  supplied  by  the 
IfiBctice  of  hired  servants. 

The  laws,  or,  as  some  writers  call  them,  die  seditions  of 
^h€  Gracchi,  were  occasioned  by  their  observing  the  in- 
crease of  slaves  all  over  Italy,  and  the  diminution  of  free 
citizens.  Appian  ^  ascribes  this  increase  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  slaves :  Plutarch  '  to  the  purchasing  of  barba- 
rians, who  were  chained  and  imprisoned,  fimfCa^aut  it^fuh- 
fn^Mi  *.     It  is  to  be  presumed  that  both  causes  concurred. 

*  Pastoris  dnri  est  hie  fiiius,  ille  bubalcL     Juven.  SaJL  11.  151. 
^  lib.  L  cap.  8.  «  De  BeU.  Gt.  UK  L 

*  In  ViU  Tib.  eC  C  Gracchi. 

*  To  the  same  purpooe  k  that  passage  in  the  elder  Seneea,  ex  cootroftr- 
sia^S.  lib.  ▼.  '*  Antaq[ooDdampopalisniim,singuliinimcfgaatiilonnnsiait; 
"  latios^e  nunc  TilUd,  quam  olim  rcges,  imperant."  <<  Ai  nunc  eadfm/* 
sajs  Flinj,  "  vincti  pedes,  dsmnafy  manus,  inscripti  Tultus  exercent.**  Lib. 
xriii.  cap.  3.     So  also  Martial, 

**  £t  sonet  innumera  compede  Thuscus  ager.*'     Lib.  ix.  ep.  S3. 
A^d  Lucan,  "  Turn  longos  jungefe  fines 

"  Agrorum,  ct  quondam  doro  sulcata  CamiUi, 
*<  Vomere  et  antiqoas  Curionim  paasa  ligoncs^ 
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Sicily,  ^ays  Floruf^S  wi^  fttU  of  frgoMla.  wd  mu  en)* 
tivnted  by  iiLt)qiir^«  in  cbf4ii9*  Eimu9  md  Atfimo  otp 
cit^  ^e  9Qrvile  war»  ^  br^iog  up  tb««e  momtrgm  pA^ 
^ii%  wd  giyiAg  Uh^rty  U>  6Q,00Q  ^Iftvei.    Tlie  yvnwgw 

Pompey  augmented  his  army  in  Spain  by  the  aamt  expo- 
ify^%  ^.  If  the  oountry  l»bpurer%  (hroughQUl  the  Rmpm 
empire,  were  so  g^^ei^Uj  in  this  ^ajtiop,  and  if  it  ww  4i^ 
Smlt  pr  iii9K>89ible  to  Qod  separate  lodgings  for  Ihe  fiwu^ 
lif^  pf  tl)^  Qlty  nerywt^  bcvw  unfavouirable  to  propi^tin% 
f#  well  a^  tp  hv9w4ty»  iBi|6t  tlie  institiitioii  of  domeHir 
slftveiy  be  est^^^ed  ? 

!Pm^tMitii)pple,  at  preys^nt,  requires  the  same  recraUf  of 
f  l^yef  from  all  the  provipces  that  Rome  did  of  ^ ;  |uq4 
ih^se  provinces  lure  of  consequence  far  from  being  p^pn* 
lpH§. 

E^ypt,  according  to  Mons.  Maillet,  sends  contiimal 
lonies  of  black  slaves  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Turkia) 
pire,  ^nd  receives  annually  an  equal  retun^  of  white :  The 
one  brought  from  the  inland  parts  of  Africa ;  the  other 
from  Mingrelia^  Circassia,  and  Tartary. 

Our  modem  convents  are,  no  doubt,  bad  institutions : 
3ut  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  that  anciently  every  great 
family  in  Italy,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of  the  worl4» 
was  a  species  of  convent.  And  though  we  have  reason  to 
condemn  all  those  popish  institutions,  as  nurseries  of  su- 
perstition, burdensome  to  the  public,  and  oppressive  to  the 
ppor  prisoners,  male  as  well  as  female ;  yet  may  it  be  ques- 
tioned whether  they  be  so  destructive  to  the  populousness 
of  a  state,  as  is  commonly  imagined.    Were  the  land  which 

"  Longa  sub  igiiotos  extendere  run  colonis."     Lib.  i. 

**  Vincto  fussorc  coluntur 
**  Hcsperiac  scgetcs.  **—  Lib.  vii. 

"  Lib.  iii.  cap.  19*  ^  Id.  lib.  iv.  €141.  S. 
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bn^oi^^  to  4  cpnvept  b^towed  op  a  apblenauMiy  h#.  would 
spwd  to  my^Aue  w  dogs,  hoxs^  groom^)  fpolmen,  coqbi, . 
and  b<>ll0^H|i9id$ ;  wdlusfiimUy  wo^dd.notfiiriiisbaawjr. 
more  citizens  than  the  coay^t^ 

Thpepnmipp  r^a^an  why  AHy  parent  tbni$t§  hi?  daHgfi^ 
t^  into  stunow^  19  thAt  he.  may  imH  bq  p?$fbiird(9iied 
wkh  too  numerous  ^  family ;  but  the  aitoiants  had  a  mp« 
thtti  ahnoist  aa  imioceut^  aud  mofa  effectual  tp  <^  pur* 
pdscv  to  wit,  wpoaing  their  cbildrw  in  early  infancy.  This 
practioe  was  vevy  coBnaon;  aud  is  npt  sp<dceu  of  by  aii^ 
aniiior  of  those  times  with  the  horrcnr  it  deserves,  or  scarce- 
ly ^  even  with  disapprobation*  Flutarcb5  the  humaue  good* 
njilored  Plutarch  \  mentions  it  as  a  merit  in  Attalu^,  king 
cC  Pergamus,  that  he  murdered»  or,  if  ypu  will,  exposed  all 
his  own  children,  in  order  to  leave  his  crown  to  the  son  of 
Ihs  brother  Eumene9 ;  aigualizing  in  this  manner  his  gm- 
tilude  and  affectiou  to  Eum^es,  who  had  left  him  his  hair 
preferably  to  that  son.  It  was  Solon,  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  sages  of  Greece,  that  gave  par^lt^  permission  by  law 
to  kill  their  children  <^. 

Shall  we  tlnen  allow  these  twp  circumstances  to  com-^ 
pensate  each  other,  to  wit,  monastic  vows  and  the  expo- 
sing of  children,  ^nd  to  be  unfavourable,  in  equal  degrees^ 
to  the  propagation  pf  mankind  ?  I  doubt  the  advantage  is 
here  on  the  side  of  antiquity.  Perhaps,  by  an  odd  con* 
nection  of  causes,  thp  barbarous  practice  of  the  ancients 
milght  rather  render  those  times  more  populous;  By  re^ 
moving  the  terrors  of  too  numerous  a  iamiiy  it  would  en<* 

*  TackuK  blam^t  It     De  Morib.  Qenn. 

^  De  Fraterno  A  more.     Seneca  also  approves  of  tlic  ciposing  of  sickly 
infirm  children.      De  Ira,  lib.  i.  cap.  15. 

*  Sext.  Emp.  lib.  iii.  cap.  24. 
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gage  many  pec^e  in  marriage;  and  such  ia  the  fotce  of 
natural  afiection,  that  very  few»  in  compariaoni  would  have 
resolution  enough,  when  it  came  to  the  push»  to  cany  in- 
to execution  their  former  intentimis. 

'Chma,  the  only  country  where  this  practioe  of  eiqpoamg 
(teldren  prevails  at  present,  is  the  most  popaloos  oounlrf 
we  know  of ;  and  every  man  is  married  before  lie  is  twen^« 
Such  early  marriages  could  scarcely  be  general,  had  not 
menthe  prospect  of  so  easy  a  method  of  gettii^  rid  of  their 
children.  I  own  that  *  Plutarch  speaks  of  it  as  m  vety 
general  maxim  of  the  poor  to  expose  their  children ;  and 
as  the  rich  were  then  averse  to  marriage,  on  account  of 
the  courtship  they  met  with  from  those  who  expected 
legacies  from  them,  the  public  must  have  been  in  a  bad 
situation  between  them  ^. 

Of  all  sciences,  there  is  none  where  first  appearances  are 
more  deceitful  than  in  politics.  Hospitals  for  foundlings 
seem  favourable  to  the  increase  of  numbers ;  and,  perhaps, 
may  be  so,  when  kept  under  proper  restrictions.  But 
when  they  open  the  door  to  every  one,  without  distinction, 
they  have  probably  a  contrary  effect,  and  are  pernicious 
to  the  state.  It  is  computed,  that  every  ninth  child  bom 
at  Paris  is  sent  to  the  hospital ;  though  it  seems  certain, 
according  to  the  common  course  of  human  affairs,  that  it 
is  not  a  hundredth  child  whose  parents  are  altogether  in- 
capacitated  to  rear  and  educate  him.  The  great  differ- 
ence, for  health,  industry,  and  morals,  between  an  edu- 
cation in  an  hospital  and  that  in  a  private  family,  should 
induce  us  not  to  make  the  entrance  into  the  former  too 
easy  and  engaging.  To  kill  one's  own  child  is  shocking 
to  nature,  and  must  therefore  be  somewhat  unusual;  but 

*  Dc  A  more  Froliv  ^  St'c  Notk  [Z.] 
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to  iiim  over  the  care  of  him  ap<m  others^  is  very  tempting 
to  the  natural  indolence  of  mankind. 

Having  considered  the  domestic  life  and  manners  of  the 
ancients,  compared  to  those  of  the  modems ;  where,  in  the 
itaain,  we  seem  rather  superior,  so  far  as  the  present  ques- 
tion is  concerned ;  we  shall  now  examine  the  poliHcal  CU9^ 
toms  and  institutions  of  both  ages,  and  weigh  their  influence 
in  retarding  or  forwarding  the  propagation  of  mankind* 

Before  the  increase  of  the  Roman  power,  or  rather  till 
its  full  establishment,  almost  all  the  nations,  which  are  the 
dcene  of  ancient  history,  were  divided  into  small  territories 
01*  petty  commonwealths,  where  of  course  a  great  equality 
of  fortune  prevailed,  and  the  centre  of  the  government  was 
always  very  near  its  frontiers. 

This  was  the  situation  of  affairs  not  only  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  but  also  in  Spain,  Gbul,  Germany,  Africa,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  L^ser  Asia :  And  it  must  be  owned, 
that  no  institution  could  be  more  favourable  to  the  prc^- 
gation  of  mankind.  For  though  a  man  of  an  overgrown 
fortune,  not  being  able  to  consume  more  than  another, 
must  share  it  with  those  who  serve  and  attend  him;  yet 
their  possession  being  precarious,  they  have  not  the  same 
encouragement  to  marry,  as  if  each  had  a  small  fortune, 
secure  and  independent  Enormous  cities  are,  besides, 
destructive  to  society,  beget  vice  and  disorder  of  all  kinds, 
starve  the  remoter  provinces,  and  even  starve  themselves, 
by  the  prices  to  which  they  raise  all  provisions.  Where 
each  man  had  his  little  house  and  field  to  himself,  and  each 
county  had  its  capital,  free  and  independent;  what  a  happy 
situation  of  mankind  !  How  favourable  to  industry  and 
agriculture ;  to  marriage  and  propagation  !  The  prolific 
virtue  of  men,  were  it  to  act  in  its  full  extent,  without  that 
restraint  which  poverty  and  necessity  impose  on  it,  would 
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double  the  number  every  generation :  And  notbii^  ^Vfijf 
can  give  it  more  liberty,  than  such  small  commonweaUlii^ 
and  such  an  equality  of  fortune  ainong  the  citizens.  All 
small  states  naturally  produce  equality  of  fortune,  becaofe 
they  afibrd  no  opportunities  of  great  increase  $  but  small 
commonwealths  much  more,  by  that  division  of  power  and 
authority  which  is  essential  to  them. 

When  X^opbon  *  returned  after  the  famous  asqpadi^ 
tion  with  Cyrus,  he  hired  himself  and  6000  of  the  Greeks 
into  the  service  of  Seuthe%  a  prince  of  Thrace ;  and  tli« 
articles  of  his  agreement  were^  that  each  soldier  should 
eeive  a  daric  a  month,  eadi  captain  two  daricsj  and  he 
self,  as  general,  four.  A  regulation  of  pay  which  wovld 
not  a  little  surprise  our  modern  officers, 

Demosthenes  and  iEschines,  widi  eight  more,  were  sent 
ambassadors  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  their  i^pointmeula 
for  above  four  months  were  a  thousand  drachmas^  which  is 
less  than  a  drachina  a  day  for  each  ambassador  ^.  Bui  a 
drachma  a-day,  uay  sometimes  two  "=,  was  the  pay  of  a 
common  foot-soldier. 

A  centurion  among  the  Ilomaiis  had  only  double  pay 
to  a  private  man  in  Polybius's  time  "^ ;  and  we  accordingly 
tiiul  the  gratuities  after  a  triumpii  regulated  by  that  pro- 
)K)rtion  ^.  But  Mark  Antony  and  the  Triumvirate  gave 
the  centurions  five  times  the  reward  of  the  other  ^.  So 
much  had  the  increase  of  the  commonwealth  increased  the 
inecpiality  among  tlie  citizens  c. 

•  Dc  Exp.  Cyr.  liU  vii. 

**  DiinuHt.  Do  Falsia  I^g.     He  calU  it  a  coDsidcrable  sum. 

*  TbucytU  lib.  iii.  <*  Lib.  vi.  cap.  37. 
'   'lit-  Lit.  lib.  xli.  cap.  T.   J. "5.  ct  aWn  pauim* 

'   Appian-   Do  IJi-ll.  Civ.  lib.  iv. 

'*  r.T-^r  ;r:ivc  tbr  rontiirton^  u*n  linu*H  llie  [gratuity  of  thr  common  %ul- 
ilicrc  Dtf  IMIo  Gallico,  \\Xu  viiL  in  the  Kbodian  caitcU  mcBtioiMrd  jS- 
tiTv\aifU.  no  Mi-.tiiiction  in  tbt  i.iii--'Mn  wa>  m.idr  on  .iccount  of  r^nks  in  Ui^ 
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It  mii0t  be  owned,  thai  the  situatioii  of  affiursin  modem 
ti»90».  with  regard  to  civil  liberty,  as  equality  of  forttme, 
is  not  near  sp  fSivourable  either  to  the  propagation  or  ba|K 
pinesp  of  maakind.  Eorope  is  shar^  out  mostly  into 
great  monardiies ;  and  such  p«rts  of  it  as  are  divided  .intQ 
small  t^nrltorica  are  ccopmonly  governed  by  absolute  prin- 
ces, who  ruin  iheir  peopie  by  a  mimicry  of  the  great  too- 
lUDTchs,  in  the  q>lendour  of  their  courts  and  nundber  of  their 
forces.  Swisserland  alone  and  Holland  resemble  the  an^ 
dent  republics ;  and  though  the  former  is  fiur  from  possess- 
ing any  advantage,  either  of  soil,  cUmate,  or  commerce^ 
yet  the  numbers  of  people  with  which  it  abounds,  notwith*- 
atanding  their  enlisting  themadves  into  every  service  ini 
Europe,  prove  suffici^itly  the  advantages  of  their  polittce) 
institutions. 

The  ancient  republics  derived  their  chief  or  only  secq:^ 
rity  fixun  the  numbers  of  their  citizens.  The  TracbilWii^ 
having  lost  great  numbers  of  their  people,  the  remainder^ 
instead  of  enriching  themselves  by  the  inheritance  of  their 
fellowrcitizens,  applied  to  Sparta,  their  metropoUs,  for  |i 
new  stock  of  inhabitants.  The  Spartans  iouiiediately  cdf- 
lected  ten  thousand  men ;  among  whom  the  old  citizens 
divided  the  lands  of  which  the  former  proprietors  had 
perished  K 

After  Timdeon  had  banished  Dionysius  from  Syra<^|^se, 
and  had  settled  the  afiairs  of  Sicily,  finding  the  cities  of 
Syracuse  and  Sellinuntium  extremely  depopulated  by  tyiran- 
ny,  war,  and  faction^  he  invited  over  firom  Greece  some 
new  inhabitants  to  repeople  them  \  Immediat^y  fprty 
thousand  men  (Plutarch^  says  sixty  thousand)  offered 
themselves;  and  he  distributed  so  many  lots  of  laud  among 
them,  to  the  great  satis&ction  of  the  ancient  inhabitants ; 

■  Diod.  Cyc.  lib.  xii.     Thucyd  Ub,  iii.  »•  Diod.  Sic.  Ub.  xvi. 

«  In  TiU  TimoL 
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aproofat  once  of  the  maxims  of  ancient  policy,  ^riiich' af- 
fected populoosness  more  than  riches ;  and  of  the  good 
effects  of  these  maxims,  in  the  extreme  populousness  of 
that  sinall  country,  Greece,  which  could  at  once  suppfy  so 
great  a  colony«r  The  case  was  not  much  diflferent  with  the 
Romans  in  early  times.  He  is  a  pernicious  citizen,  said^ 
M.  Curius,  who  cannot  be  content  with  seven  *  acres.  Such 
ideas  of  equality  could  not  fail  of  producing  great  num* 
bers  of  people. 

We  pust  now  consider  what  disadvantages  the  ancients 
lay  under  with  r^ard  to  populousness,  and  what  checks 
they  received  from  their  political  maxims  and  institutions^ 
There  are  commonly  compensations  in  every  human  con* 
dition;  and  though  these  compensations  be  not  always 
perfectly  equal,  yet  they  serve,  at  least,  to  restrain  the 
prevailing  principle.  To  compare  them,  and  estimate 
their  influence,  is  indeed  difficult,  even  where  they  take 
place  in  the  same  age,  and  in  neighbouring  countries :  Bat 
where  several  ages  have  intervened,  and  only  scattered 
lights  are  afforded  us  by  ancient  authors ;  what  can  we  do 
but  amuse  ourselves  by  talking  pro  and  con  on  an  interest- 
ing subject,  and  thereby  correcting  all  hasty  and  violent 
determinations  ? 

Firsts  We  may  observe,  thai  the  ancient  republics  were 
almost  in  perpetual  war;  a  natural  effect  of  their  martial 
spirit,  their  love  of  liberty,  their  mutual  emulation,  and 
that  hatreil  which  generally  prevails  among  nations  tliat 
live  in  close  neighbourhood.  Now,  war  in  a  small  state  is 
nnich  more  destructive  than  in  a  great  one ;  both  because 
all  the  inhabitants,  in  the  former  case,  must  serve  in  the 
armies,  and  because  the  whole  state  is  frontier,  and  is  all 
exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  enemy. 

•  Sii'  Note  [A A.) 
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•  The  maxims  of  ancient  war  were  much  ttiott  destrn^- 
live  than  those  of  modem,  chiefly  by  that.distribijtfion  oi 
plmider,  in  which  the  soldiers  were  indulged.  The  pri- 
vate men  in  our  armies  are  such  a  low  setof  people,  that  we 
^ind  any  abundance,  beyond  their  simple  pay,  breeds  cqhp 
fusion  and  disorder  among  them,  and  a  total  dissolution  of 
discipline*  The  very  wretchedness  and  meanness  of  those 
who  fill  the  modem  armies,  render  them  less  destructive  to 
the  countries  which  they  invade;  one  instance,  among 
many,  of  the  decmtfulness  of  first  i^pearances  in  all  politi* 
cal  reasonings  *• 

Ancient  battles  were  much  more  bloody,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  weapons  employed  in  them.  The  ancient^ 
drew  up  their  men  16  or  20,  sometimes  50  men  deep,  which 
made  a  narrow  front;  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  • 
field,  in  which  both  armies  might  be  marshalled,  and 
might  engage  with  each  other.  Even  where  any  body  of 
the  troops  was  kept  off  by  hedges,  hillocks,  woods,  or  hi^-? 
low  ways,  the  battle  was  not  so  soou  decided  between  tb^ 
contending  parties,  but  that  the  others  had  time  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  which  opposed  them,  and  take  part  in 
the  engagement.  And  as  the  whole  army  was  thus  en- 
gaged, and  each  man  closely  buckled  to  his  antagonist,  the 
battles  were  commonly  very  bloody,  and  great  slaughtei^ 
was  made  on  both  sides,  especially  on  the  vanquished. 
The  long  thin  lines,  required  by  fire-arms,  and  the  quicl^ 
decision  of  the  fray,  render  our  modem  engagements  bat 
partial  rencounters,  and  enable  the  general,  who  is  foiled 

*  The  ancient  loldiers,  being  free  citizens,  above  the  lowest  rank,  were  all 
married.  Our  modem  soldiers  are  either  forced  to  live  unmarried,  or  their 
marriages  turn  to  small  account  towards  the  increase  of  mankind ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  of  some 
consequence  in  favour  of  the  ancients. 
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in  die  begiimtog  of  the  day,  to  draw  off  the  greater  j^it 
of  his  army,  soitnd  und  entire. 

The  battles  of  antiquity,  both  by  their  dnralnd  attd 
their  reiembhuiGe  to  single  combats^  were  wnoughi  up  to 
a  degree  of  fury  quite  unknown  to  later  agesu  Notltfng 
could  then  engage  the  combatants  to  give  quarter,  but  th* 
hopes  of  profit,  by  making  slares  of  their  prisoaera.  In 
civil  wars,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus  S  the  battles  wentho 
most  bloody,  because  the  prisoners  were  not  shnres. 

What  fi  stout  resistance  must  be  made,  where  die  van* 
quished  expected  so  hard  a  &te  ?  How  inveterate  the  iuges» 
where  the  maxims  of  war  were^  in  every  respect,  so  bloody 
and  severe  ? 

Instances  are  frequent,  in  ancient  history,  of  citiea  bo^ 
si^ed,  whose  inhabitants,  rather  than  open  their 
murdered  their  wives  and  children,  and  rushed  themsel* 
on  a  voluntary  death,  sweetened  perhaps  by  a  litde  pro-* 
spect  of  revenge  upon  the  enemy.  Greeks  **,  as  well  as  bar^ 
barians,  have  often  been  wrought  up  to  this  degree  of  fury. 
And  the  same  determined  spirit  and  cruelty  must,  in  other 
instances  less  remarkable,  have  been  destructive  to  human 
society,  in  those  petty  commonwealths  which  lived  in  close 
neighbourhood,  and  were  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  and 
contentions. 

Sometimes  the  wars  in  Greece^  says  Plutarch  ^,  were 
carried  on  entirely  by  inroads,  and  robberies,  and  piracies. 
Such  a  method  of  war  must  be  more  destructive  in  small 
states,  than  the  bloodiest  battles  and  sieges. 

By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  possession  during  two 

*  Hilt  ]ll>.  ii.  cmp.  4. 

^  Aft  Abyduft,  mentioned  by  LiTy,  lib.  ixxi.  c*p.  17,  18.  and  Polyb.  lib. 
xvi.     A%  alv>  the  Xanthimns,  Appian,  De  Bell.  Civifg  U\u  ir. 
*•'  In  vita  Arati. 
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ytars  formed  a  prescription  for  land ;  one  year  for  more^ 
ables^ ;  an  indication,  that  there  was  not  in  Itidy,  at  ifatt 
titne,  ttracb  more  order,  tranquillity,  and  settled  police, 
than  there  u  at  present  among  the  Tartatis* 

The  only  cartel  I  remenriber  in  ancient  history,  is  that 
between  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  the  Rhodians ;  VfhtA 
it  was  agreed  that  a  free  citia^i  should  be  restored  for 
1^90  yltaekma^  a  slave  bearing  arms  for  500  \ 

Buty  s^eandtj/f  It  appears  that  ancient  manners  were 
more  unfavourable  than  the  modern,  not  only  in  times  of 
war,  but  also  in  thdse  df  peaee ;  and  that  too  in  every  re* 
spect  except  the  love  of  civil  liberty  and  of  equali^r,  which 
is,  I  own,  of  considerable  importance.  To  exclude  fact 
tion  from  a  free  government)  is  very  difficult,  if  not  alto* 
gether  impracticable ;  but  sudi  inveterate  rage  between 
the  factions,  and  such  bloody  maxims  are  found,  in  mo^ 
dern  times,  amongst  religious  parties  alcme.  In  ancient 
history  we  may  always  observe^  where  one  party  prevailed^ 
whether  the  nobles  or  pec^le  (for  I  can  observe  no  di£fer«! 
ence  in  this  respect  ^)f  that  they  immediately  butchered  all 
of  the  opposite  party  who  fell  into  their  hands,  and  banish- 
ed sudi  as  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  their  fury. 
No  form  of  process^  no  kw^  no  trial,  no  pardon.  A  four th^ 
a  third,  perhaps  near  half  of  the  city  was  slaughtered,  or 
expelled,  eviery  revolution ;  imd  Uie  exiles  always  joined 
fere%n  enemies,  and  (Sd  all  the  mischief  possible  to  tbtiir 
fellow-ctfizens,  till  fortune  put  it  in  their  power  to  uk€ 
full  revenge  by  a  new  revolution.  And  as  these  were  fre- 
quent in  such  violent  governments,  the  disorder,  diffidence, 

•  Inst,  libi  8.  cttp«  «.  ^  DkxL  SicaL  liV  xx« 

<  hpha,  whoirm  liittidr  of  tlMr  popaUr  fmeHOB,  Mid  tery  narrowly  esca- 
ped frmn.tbe  ttiHj  fftitt%  M5«»  tiiit  lb*  Umnoertf  wis  m  ntAmi  a  go. 
vemmcDt  as  Uie  Oligarchy.     Drat.  24.  De  Statu  Fopul. 
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jealousy,  enmity,  which  must  prevail,  are  not  easy  for  lis 
tp  imagine  in  this  age  of  the  world. 

There  are  only  two  revolutions  I  can  reeoUect  in  ancimit 
history,  which  passed  without  great  severity,  and  great  eC» 
fusion  of  blood  in  massacres  and  assassinations,  namelyy 
the  restoration  of  the  Athenian  Democracy  by  Tbrasybu- 
lus,  and  the  subduing  of  the  Roman  Republic  by  C«sar. 
We  learn  from  ancient  history,  that  Thrasybulos  passed  a 
general  amnesty  for  all  past  offences ;  and  first  introduced 
that  word,  as  well  as  practice,  into  Greece  >•  It  appears» 
however,  from  many  orations  of  Lysias  ^,  that  the  chie^ 
and  even  some  of  the  subaltern  offenders,  in  the  preceding 
tyranny,  were  tried  and  capitally  punished.  And  as  to 
Caesar's  clemency,  though  much  celebrated,  it  would  not 
gain  great  applause  in  the  present  age.  He  butcheredy  for 
instance,  all  Cato's  senate,  when  he  became  master  of  Uti* 
ca  ^ ;  and  these,  we  may  readily  believe,  were  not  the  most 
worthless  of  tlie  party.  All  those  who  had  borne  arms 
against  that^usurper  were  attainted,  and  by  Hirtius's  law 
declared  incapable  of  all  public  offices. 

These  people  were  extremely  fond  of  liberty,  but  seem 
not  to  have  understood  it  very  well.  When  the  tliirty  ty- 
rants first  established  their  dominion  at  Athens,  they  be- 
gan with  seizing  all  the  sycophants  and  informers,  who 
had  been  so  troublesome  during  the  democracy,  and  put- 
ting them  to  death  by  an  arbitrary  sentence  and  execu- 
tion.    Even/  num,  says  Sallust  **  and  Lysias  %  rejoiced  at 

•  Cicero,  Pliilip.  I. 

^  As  Ormt.  II.  contra  Eratost  ;  Orat  12.  cotitrm  Agorat ;  Oral.  15. 
pro  Mantith. 

'  Appian  De  B«l.  Civ.  lib.  ii.         «*  Sec  C««r's  speech,  De  Bel.  Cai. 

■  Orat.  84.  And  in  Orat  29.  be  mentions  the  factious  spirit  of  the  po. 
pular  awemblies  as  the  only  cause  why  these  iUegal  puni&hments  should  di». 
plea«e. 
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Aik  prnMimeniB  i  not  coniicteting  that  liberty  wa*  fwti 
dMai  mcHBOBt  annlh&ftt^* 

Thtf  utniM  eMfgy  of  tlM  nerrous  style  of  Thocff did^ 
imd  t&e  eopfeittiitsa  md  exprefisioti  of  the  Greek  lat^ttge, 
teem  to  siiik  ondef  thet  historian,  when  he  ett^floript^  to  de- 
scribe the  disorders  which  arose  from  faction  throughoat 
all  the  Greeian  eommonweidtlMk  You  w^ttld  imagine 
that  he  still  labeiur*  with  a  thought  greater  than  he  <)aii 
'find  wotds  io  eoimmmicftite.  And  he  ^oncludei  his  pare- 
tic description  with  an  obsenratioti)  which  is  at  Mce  r^i- 
'flmd  and  solid :  <<  In  these  conteets^"  eay^  he^  ^«  tJieee  who 
^  were  the  dallest  and  most  stupid^  and  had  the  least  fore- 
«<  sight,  commonly  prevMled«  For  being  f^mseious  6f  this 
«  weakness^  and  dreading  to  be  oti^er-f  eaebed  by  those  6f 
^  greater  penetration,  they  w^t  to  woik  haetilyj  witkout 
^  premeditation,  by  the  sword  and  poinard,  bsaA  thereby 

<*  got  the  start  of  their  antagonists,  who  were  forming  fine 
^*  schemes  and  projects  for  their  destniGtion  */' 

Mot  to  mention  Dionysins  ^  the  elder^  who  is  computed 
to  have  butchered  in  cold  blood  above  10,000  of  his  fel- 
low^dtilsens ;  or  Agathocles  ^,  Nabls  \  and  otherSy  stfll 
more  bloody  than  he ;  the  transactions,  even  in  fVee  go? 
veiaaaems^  were  extremely  violent  and  destruetive*  A% 
Athens,  the  thir^  tyrants  and  the  gobies,  in  a  twelve- 
momh,  murdered^  without  trials  about  1200  of  the  people, 
and  banished  above  the  half  of  the  citizens  that  rsmained  % 
In  Argots,  near  the  same  time,  the  pec^le  killed  1200  6f 
the  nobles;  and  afterwards  their  own  demagogues,  because 

*  Lib.  iii.  »»  Hut  de  Vlrt.  et  Fort.  Alex. 
<  DJocL  Sic.  Kb.  ttifi,  xix.  *  t't.  Liv.  ttxi,  xrsm,  xxtrf. 

*  Di^d.  &.  lib.  xiY.  Isocfatet  lays,  tiieri  were  only  5000  Xi^toAeA, 
He  makes  the  number  of  those  killed  amount  to  1500.  Areop.  iCachines 
contra  Ctestplk.  asadgns  precisely  the  same  number.  SenecS  (0e  Ithtnq. 
Anlm.)  cap.  t.  ssy*  15^000. 
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they  had  refused  to  carry  their  prosectttiona  further  ^  The 
people  also  in  Corcyra  killed  1600  of  Che  iiobk%  and  ba- 
nished a  thotLsand  K  These  nombera  will  appear  thftidore 
surprising  if  we  consider  the  extreme  wnallneaa  of  these 
states ;  but  all  ancient  hiatcMry  is  full  of  such  eircnmalBn- 
ces«. 

When  Alexander  ordered  all  the  exiles  to  be  restored 
throughout  all  the  cities ;  it  was  founds  that  the  wfadie  tt- 
mounted  to  80|000  men  ' ;  the  remains  probably  of  still 
greater  slaughters  and  massacres.  What  an  astonidiing 
multitude  in  so  narrow  a  country  as  ancient  Greece !  And 
what  domestic  confusion,  jealousy,  partiality,  reTenge, 
heart-burnings,  must  have  torn  those  cities,  where  &etkms 
were  wrought  up  to  such  a  degree  of  fury  and  despmr  f 

It  would  be  easier,  says  Isocrates  to  Philip,  to  raise  an 
army  in  Greece  at  present  from  the  vagabonds  than  from 
the  cities. 

Even  when  affairs  came  not  to  such  extremities  (which 
they  failed  not  to  do  almost  in  every  city  twice  or  thrice 
every  century),  property  was  rendered  very  precarious  by 
the  maxims  of  ancient  government  Xenophon,  inthe  Ban- 
quet of  Socrates,  gives  us  a  natural  unaffected  description 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  Athenian  peq)le.  <^  In  my  poverty,** 
says  Charmides,  ^^  I  am  much  more  happy  than  I  ever 
^  was  while  possessed  of  riches :  as  much  as  it  is  happier 
to  be  in  security  than  in  terrors,  free  than  a  slave,  to  re- 
ceive than  to  pay  court,  to  be  trusted  than  suspected. 
Formerly  I  was  obliged  to  caress  every  informer ;  some 
<^  imposition  was  continually  laid  upon  me ;  and  it  was 
^^  never  allowed  me  to  travel,  or  be  absent  from  the  city. 
<^  At  present,  when  I  am  poor,  I  look  big,  and  threaten 

•  Died.  Sic  lib.  XT.  ^  Diod.  Sic  lib.  liiu 

'  Sm  Noil  [BB.]  '  Diod.  Sic  Ub.  xtiiL 
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<^  odiisr9»  Hie  rich  are  afraid  of  me^  and  show  me  every 
^  kind  of  civility  and  respect;  and  I  am  become  a  kind  of 
«♦  tjMoLt  in  the  city  •.*• 

:  In  ode  <^  the  pleadings  of  Lysias^  the  orator  very  coolly 
qpeaks  of  it,  by  and  bye,  as  a  masum  of  the  Athenian  pecH 
pie,  that  whenever  they  wanted  money,  they  put  to  death 
some  of  the  ridi  citizens  as  well  as  strangers,  for  the  sake 
of  die  forfeiture*  In  mentioning  this,  he  seems  n^  to 
have  any  intention  of  blaming  them,  stiU  ItBi  of  provoking 
them,  who  were  his  audience  and  judges. 

Whether  a  man  was  a  citizen  or  a  strailger  among  that 
people,  it  seemed  indeed  requisite^  either  that  h^  should 
impoverish  himself  or  tb^t  the  pec^le  would  impoireridi 
him,  and  perhaps  kill  him  into  the  bargain.  The  orator 
last  mentioned  gives  a  plieasant  accoutat  of  an  estate  laid 
out  in  the  public  servi^^;  that  is,  above  the  third  4)t  it 

in  raree-shows  and  figured  dances. 

'  I  need  not  insist  on  the  Greek  tyrannies,  which  were  al« 
together  horrible.  Even  the  mixed  nv>narchies,  by  which 
mort  of  tho^  ancient  states  of  Greece  were  governed,  before 
the  introductiiMiofrepublics,  were  very  unsettle.  Scarce* 
ly  any  city,  but  Athens,  says  laocrates,  could  show  a  sue* 
cession  of  kings  for  four  or  five  generations  ^. 

Besides  many  other  obvious  reasons  for  the  instability 
of  amnent  monarchies,  the  equal  division  of  pn^>erty  amm^ 
the  brothers  of  private  fiunilies,  must,  by  a  necessary  cod^ 
sequence,  contribute  to  unsettle  and  disturb  theitate.  The 
universal  pr^erence  given  to  the  elder  by  modem  laws, 
though  it  increases  the  inequality  of  fortunes,  has,  how<» 
ever,  this  good  ^ect,  that  it  accfistoms  men  to  the  same 

w 

■  Pag.  885.  ex.  edit  LeunclaT.  ^  OnU  99,  in  Nicom. 

•  Set  NoTB  [Cq.]  *  PamUi, 
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idea  in  public  succession,  and  cuts  off  $XL  claim  and  pte^ 
tension  of  tbe  younger* 

The  new  settled  colony  of  Heraclea,  fidKngfiflttiacKaiitiy 
into  fiurtion,  i^lied  to  l^art%  n bo  M«t  Harlpidai  irith 
ML  aflBthority  to  quiet  their  disaedstona.  Ihi^  maBf  Ml 
provoked  by  any  oppositiofi,  not  ioflamed  by  party  ragi^ 
knew  no  better  expedient  than  imnediately  pnitii^  to 
death  about  500  0f  the  citiaeiia*;  a  stroi^  proof  iko<w 
de^iy  rooted  tliese  violent  maxknd  of  govemmetlt  were 
throughout  all  Grreece* 

If  BQch  was  die  di^)oeition  of  men^s  minds  among  ^at 
refined  people,  what  may  be  expected  in  tbe  oomiMtt* 
wealths  of  Italy,  Africa,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  which  were  do* 
noniinatad  barbarous?  Why  otherwise  dkl  the  Oreekaso 
touch  value  tfaemselv^B  on  their  humanity,  gendenees^  a&d 
moderation  above  all  other  nations  ?  This  reasoiring  aeeafel 
very  natural.  But  unluckily  the  history  of  the  Romittl 
commonwealth,  in  its  earlier  times,  if  we  give  credit  to  the 
received  accounts,  presents  an  opposite  conclusion.  Mo 
blood  was  ever  died  in  any  sedition  at  Rome  till  the  mur* 
derof  the  OracchL  Dionysius  Hallicamassseus'',  observing 
the  singular  humanity  of  the  Roman  people  in  this  parti* 
cular,  makes  use  of  it  as  an  argument  that  they  W6f«  ori^ 
ginally  of  Grecian  extraction :  Whence  we  may  concimle, 
that  the  factions  and  revolutions  in  the  barbarous  republics 
were  usually  more  violent  than  even  those  of  Greece  abov« 
mentioned, 

if  the  Romans  were  so  late  in  coming  to  blows,  they 
made  ample  compensation  after  they  had  once  entered 
npon  the  bloody  scene ;  and  Appion's  history  of  their  ci- 
vil wars  contains  the  most  frightful  picture  of  massacres, 

•  Diod.  Be.  Ub.  xn.  ^  Lib.  i. 
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pwieriytioni;  anil  hafalmt^  that  atre?  was  pvesent^  Ip 
UidMNrld.  What  pleaats  most,  IB  that  historiai^  is,  thiit 
•li»  aetma  to  fed  a-pvopamsttotiiieiit  of  thitse  barbarous 
yocffKwIiagsi:  ai|d  talks  not  with  that  provoking  coolnass 
•and  jaAffiKVenoa  tirhkli  eostom  had  produced  in  many  of 
tha  Oredt  hastonanii  S 

TIm  maxims  <rf*  ancient  politics  contain,  in  genarsl,  so 
ifittia  bmnimily  and  moderation,  that  it  seems  superfluous 
to  gi^m  ai^ -partietoiar  reason  fiir  theactsof  iriolenoccona- 
«dtt0d  at  any  partkuUur  period.  Yet  I  cannot  finrbear 
40b|Krvji]^  that  the  laws,  in  the  latter  period  of  th^  Roman 
-etmrnonw^^al^  were  so  absurdly  contrived,  that  they  obli- 
fgti  the  heads  of  purties  to  have  recourse  to  these  extrcmi- 
4ies.  Alt  capital  punishments  were  abolished :  Uowemr 
criminal,  or,  what  is  more,  however  dangerous  any  cit»- 
Ktt  m^ht  be,  he  could  not  regularly  be  punished  othexw 
wise  than  by  banishment :  And  it  became  necessary^  in  die 
re««<dtttipns  of  party,  to  draw  the  sword  of  private  ven- 
•gaanoe;  nor  was  it  easy,  wh^i  laws  were  once  violated,  to 
set  bounds  to  these  sanguinary  proceedings.  Had  Brutus 
himself  prevailed  over  thetriumviraie  >-  could  he,  in  oomr 
mon  prudence,  have  allowed  Octavius  and  Antony  to  live, 
-and  have  contented  himself  with  banishing  them  to  Rhodes 
t>r  Marseilles,  where  they  might  stiU  have  plotted  new 
^•eonmaotions  and  rebellions  ?  His.  executing  C.  Antonius, 
Mother  to  the  trmmmTf  shows  evidently  his  seose  of  the 
matter.  Did  not  Cicero,  with  the  approbation  of  all  the 
vrise  and  virtuous  of  Rome,  iTrbitrarily  put  to  death  Cati- 
line's accomplice^,  contrary  to  law,  and  without  any  trial 
or  (brm  of  process  ?  and  if  he  moderated  his  executions, 
did  it  not  proceed,  cither  from  the  clemency  of  his  tern- 

■  See  Note  [DD.] 
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per,  or  the  conjunctures  of  the  times?  A  wvetdiedli 
tjr  in  a  government  which  pretends^  to  lews  «nd  liherty  I 

Thlis  6ne  ettiftene  produces  another,  la  tfaeiaBMauui^ 
ner  bb  excessive  severity  in  the  laws  is  apt  to  beget  gnml 
jelaaattioQ  in  their  execution ;  so  their  excessive  lem^jrjM^ 
turally  produces  cruelty  and  barbari^*  It  is  daiigefoiia  to 
finrce  us,  in  any  case,  to  pass  their  sacred  boundaries* 

Obe  goieral  cause  of  the  disorders,  so  firequent  in  all 
ancient  goverbmentSf  seenis  to  have  consisted  in  the  great 
difficulty  of  establishing  any  aristo<^raCy  in  those  agte,  and 
the  perpetual  discontents  and  seditions  of  the  people, 
whenever  even  the  meanest  and  most  beggarly  were  ex- 
^oded  from  the  legislature  and  frcnn  public  offices*  The 
very  quality  o(  freemen  gave  such  a  rank,  being  of^med 
to  that  of  slave,  that  it  seemed  to  entitle  the  possessor  to 
every  power  and  privilege  of  the  commonwealth.  Sokm^a  * 
laws  excluded  no  freemen  from  votes  or  elections,  but  coo- 
fined  i^me  magistracies  to  a  particular  census ;  yet  were 
the  people  never  satisfied  till  those  laws  were  repealed. 
By  the  treaty  with  Antipater  ^^  no  Athenian  was  allowed 
a  vote  whose  census  was  less  than  2000  drachmas  (about 
L.  60  Sterling).  And  though  such  a  government  would 
to  us  appear  sufficiently  democratical,  it  was  so  disagree- 
able to  that  people,  that  above  two-thirds  of  them  imme- 
diately left  their  country  ^.  Cassander  reduced  that  oeiuiis 
to  the  half ^ ;  yet  still  the  government  was  considered  as 
an  oligarchical  tyranny,  and  the  effect  of  foreign  violence. 

Servius  TuUius's  ^  laws  seem  equal  and  reasonable,  by 
fixing  the  power  in  proportion  to  the  property ;  yet  the 
Roman  people  could  never  be  brought  quietly  to  submit 
to  tlicm. 

*   riutarch.  in  \ita  Solon.  ^   Diod.  Sic.  lib.  x^iii. 

'  la.  ibi<i  •*   Ifi  ibid.  •  Tit.  Lir.  lib  i.  cap.  -13. 
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la  ihiose  dajs  there  was  oo  medium  between-  a  severe, 
jcaloiis  anstocmqr,  ruling  over  diseontented  sutgecCsi  and 
<ft  tiirbcileiit^  fintiottSf  tyrannicaLdemocracj.  At  present ^ 
thcfe  is^  not  oat  republic  in  Europe,  from  one  atremitjr 
^  itto  the  other,  that  is  not  remarkable  tor  justice^  leni^, 
-andstability,  equal  to,  or  even  beyond  Marseilles,  Rhodes^ 
or  the  most  celebrated  in  antiquity.  Almost  all  of  them 
are  well  tempered  aristocracies. 

But,  MnBff  Tb^v^  are  many  other  circumstances  in 
jmtufdk  ancient  nations  se^n  inferior  to  the  modem,  both 
40K  the  happiness  and  increase  cf  maiddnd.  Trader  m»- 
iiuiactores,  industry,  were  no  where^  in  fcmner  ages,  so 
•flourishing  as  they  «re  at  present  in  Eun^pe.  The  only 
;garb  of  4e  andents,  both  for  males  and  females,  seems  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  flannel,  which  they  wore  commonly 
^hite  or  grey,  and  which  they  scoured  as  often  as  it  be- 
came dirty*  Tyre,  which  carried  on,  after  Carthage,  the 
greatest  commerce  of  any  city  in  the  Mediterranean,  be* 
fore  it  was  destroyed  by  Alexander,  was  no  mi^ty  city, 
if  we  credit  Arrian's  account  of  its  inhabitants  *.  Athens 
is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  a  trading  city ;  but  it 
was  as  populous  before  the  Median  war  as  at  any  time 
after  it,  according  to  Herodotus  ^ ;  yet  its  commerce  at 
that  time  was  so  inconsiderable,  that,  as  the  same  histo- 
rian observes  ^,  even  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  Asia  were 
jtf  little  frequented  by  the  Greeks  as  the  pillars  of  Hercu- 
Jles,  for  beyond  these  he  conceived  nothing. 

■  Lib.  ii.  There  were  8000  killed  during  the  siege,  and  the  capttres 
SBMianted  to  30,00a  Diodoms  Siculusy  lib*  vnL  says  only  13,000 ;  hot 
he  accounts  for  this  small  number  by  saying,  that  the  Tynans  bad  sent  a- 
way  beforehand  part  of  their  wires  and  children  to  Carthage. 

**  Lib.  ▼.  he  makes  the  number  of  the  citizens  amount  to  30,000. 

•  lb.  T. 
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Great  iiit6r«9t  of  moM7f  and  groat  profit*  cf  tndc,  an 
9^  infaUibla  ipdi«itMHi»  Ibat  indiutiy  and  ocNnmena  ar^ 
bvt  iu  jtbeir  ii^mpy.  W^  raad  in  Ly liat  ^  <tf  100 
'  profit  mndq  Qn  a  eargp  of  two  talaHli^  tent  to  no 
4is^oa  tbw  ir09i  Ath^M  to  tb#  Adriatic^  sior  ia  tUa 
toenttopod  an  an  instance  of  aaUraordinary  profit  AmA- 
49r¥S}  snys  O^mosthanes ^  paid  thrao  talanta  and  nlialf 
for  ahouse,  which  he  letat  a  talent  ayear;  wdthaorator 
U^n^es  bi^  own  tutof(9  for  not  employing  hia  money  to  like 
advmt^^.  My  ibrtun^  «ay9  bei  in  eleven  yeara^  minori^, 
ought  to  have  be^  tripl^<  The  value  of  80  of  the  alaraa 
left  by  hia  frtb^r^  he  computes  at  40  minas»  and  the  yean- 
ly  profit  of  their  labour  at  18  ^.  The  mo^t  moderate  i 
tMTG^  at  Athene  (for  th^t^  was  higher  ^  often  | 
19  pt^  ^etU*  %  and  that  paid  monthly.  Not  to  insist  upon 
the  high  interest  which  to  the  vast  sums  distributed  in 
elections  had  raised  money  ^  at  Rome,  jire  find,  that  Veiv 
reB,  before  that  fiictious  periodi  stated  24  per  emiL  for 
money  which  he  left  in  the  hands  of  tlie  publicans ;  and 
though  Cicero  exclaims  against  this  article,  it  ia  not  on 
account  of  the  extravagant  usury,  but  because  it  had  never 
been  customary  to  state  any  interest  on  such  occasions  >• 
Interest,  indeed,  sunk  at  Rome,  after  the  settlement  of  the 
empire ;  but  it  never  remained  any  considerable  time  so 
low  Oil  iu  the  commercial  states  ol*  modern  times  \ 

Among  the  other  inconveniences  which  tlie  Athenians 
felt  from  the  fortifying  of  Deceliu  by  the  Lacedemoniana, 
it  is  represented  by  Thucydides',  as  one  of  the  most  con- 

*  Oral.  91'  advers.  Dlagit.  ^  Contn  Aphub.  p.  25.  ci  edit.  Aldi. 
'  Id.  p.  19.                                       ••  Id.  ibid. 

*  Id.  ibid,  and  ^srkiiu.>N  coiitni  Cu^iph. 
'  Kpi'O.  ad  Attic,  lib.  iv.  cpi^t.  15' 

«  Contra  Vcrr.    Ornt.  .*».  ^  Sit   Essay  IV.  •  Lib  >i4. 
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mdtrtUsk^liMthtt^  from 

Eaboea  by  land,  passii^  by  Qit^u%  inrt  vcr0.obl^ed  tb 
rlrtirfctfe  4m1  to  4tU  fomid  the  pvmnoptevjr  of  G^ 
^m^piwm^iaftltaH»i£.lik%,m^^  andsiit  Bpvfc- 

gelkwij  tor  the  VBter-cacriaft  is  notlieot  abovedodbfetk 

J  db  not  remember  m  pessage  in  any  ancifnt  author, 
viiers  tke  growth  of  a  dty  b  ascribed  to  Ae  establtihment 
of  a.mamifaeture«  The  Goaamefcey  which  is  said  to  Aob- 
rishy  is  chiefly  the  eoDchange  of  those  ooauDoditles,  fct 
which,  different  soils  and  clinftes  were  soited.  The  sale 
ot  wine  and  oil  into  Africa,  according  to  Diodoms  St- 
4suhis  S  was  the  foundatioa  of  tlie  riolies  of  Agrigeataoi» 
The  sitnatton  of  the  eity  of  Sjrbaris,  according  to  the  saaie 
anthorS  ^^^>s  the  canse  of  its  immense  populoosness,  beiag 
bailt  near  th^  two  rivers  Crsthys  and  Sybaris.  •  But  these 
two  rivers,  we  may  obsenre,  are  not  navigable,  and  cocM 
only  produce  some  fertile  valleys  for  agriculture  and  til- 
lage ;  an  advantage  so  inconsideraUe,  that  a  mcxiem  wri- 
ter would  scarcely  have  taken  notice  of  it. 

Hie  barbarity  of  the  ancient  tyrants,  together  with  the 
extreme  love  of  liberty  which  animated  those  ages,  must 
have  banished  every  merchant  and  manufacturer,  and 
have  quite  depopulated  the  state,  had  it  subsisted  upon 
industry  and  commerce.  While  the  crud  and  suspidous 
Pionysius  was  carrying  on  his  butcheries,  who,  that  was 
not  detained  by  his  landed  prc^erty,  and  could  have  car- 
ried with  him  any  art  or  skill  to  procure  a  subsistence  in 
otiier  countries,  would  have  remained  exposed  to  such  im- 
placable barbarity?   The  persecutions  of  Philip  II.  and 

*  Lib.  xiii.  ^  Lib.  xii. 
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t:      -« 


LewU  XIV.  filled  aU  Europe  with  the  nuMit&dbam^ 
flimden  and  Ffancei    .      *     *  .:;  .^  i    ^ 

I  grant,  that  agricoltare  is  the  species  of  industry  dbisij 
oreqniaita  to.the  auMstenceof  mukttades;  aaditiipoe- 
aiUe  that  this  indoatry  may  flonriah,  evcO'  w] 
tures  and  other  arts  are  unknown  and  nq;iected*  Swii 
Jand  is  at  present  a  remarkable  instance^  wfaereweAk^at 
Ofice»  the  most  akil&d  huriiaiidiDeD^  and  die  most  fcaugling 
tffadesmeoy  thai  are  to  be  met.  with  in  Europe.  That 
agriculture  flourished  in  Greeoeand  Itaiy,  aileast  in  soam 
parts  of  thejiH  and  at  some  periods,  we  havereaaon  topr<^ 
auyne ;  and  whether  the  mechank^  arts  had 'readied  the 
same  degree  of  perfection,  may  not  be  esteemed  so  mate» 
rialt  especially  if  we  consider  the  great  equally  ef  riches 
in  the  ancient  republics,  where  each  family  was  obliged  to 
cultivate,  with  the  greatest  care  and  iadustry,  its  own  Klda 
field,  in  order  to  its  snbsistcnceb 

But  is  it  just  reasoning,  because  agriculture  may,  in 
some  instances,  flourish  without  trade  or  manuftictures,  to 
conclude,  that,  in  any  great  extent  of  country,  and  for  any 
great  tract  of  time,  it  would  subsist  alone  ?  The  most  na- 
tural way,  surely,  of  encouraging  husbandry,  is,  first,  to 
excite  other  kinds  of  industry,  and  thereby  afibrd  the  la* 
bourer  a  ready  market  for  his  commodities,  and  a  return 
for  such  goods  as  may  contribute  to  his  pleasure  and  en- 
joyment. This  method  is  infallible  and  universal ;  and, 
as  it  prevails  more  in  modem  governments  tlian  in  the  an- 
cient, it  affords  a  presumption  of  the  superior  populous- 
ness  of  the  former. 

Every  man,  says  Xenoplion ',  may  be  a  farmer :  No  art 
or  skill  is  requisite :   All  consists  in  industry,  and  in  atten- 

•  Qicon. 
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tioalotboexeciitiaii.   vA  strong. prooi^  as. 
that  agricnltiire  was  bat  little  known  in  tibe  age  of  XeiKH 
pDon*  .  ■     wi  •■.  J,..      i    .:.  .    .! !..'_•:  I     ■ 

'  -All  our  later  improvements  and  refinement^  bnostkey 
done  nothing  towards  the.  easy:sobaistenoe  of.  ni^<jend 
oonseqoenldly  towards  their  prc^iagatiea  and  increase?  jQmr 
superior  ddU  in  mechanics;  the  discovery  of  new  worldsi. 
I^y  which  commerce*  has  been  so  much  enlarged  p  the  ee^ 
tiMishment  of  posts ;  and  the  *use  of  bills  of  exchange  t 
These  seem  all  extranely  useful  to  the  cncomragemeBt  of 
art,  industry,  andpopulousness.  Werewetostrjkeoffthesc^ 
what  a  check  should  we  give  to  every  kindof  i>usiness  and 
labouis  and  what  mukitodes  of  families  would  immediate* 
ly  perish  tfom  want  and  hunger  ?  And  it  seems  not  pnn 
bable^  that  we  could  supply  the  place  of  these  new  inveis* 
tions  by  any  oth^  regulation  or  institution. 

Have  we  reason  to  think,  that  the  police  of  ancient  states 
was  any  wise  comparable  to  that  of  modern^  or  that  men 
had  then  equal  security,  either  at  home,  or  in  their  jour* 
Tieys  by  land  or  water?  I  question  not,  but  every  impartial 
examiner  would  give  us  the  preference  in  this  particular  Pi» 

Thus,  upon  comparing  the  whole,  it  .seems  impossibb 
to  assign  any  just  reason,  why  the  world  should  have  been 
more  populous  in  ancient  than  in  modem  times.  The 
equality  of  property  among  the  ancients,  liberty,  and  the 
siftall  divisions  of  their  states,  were  indeed  circumstances 
favourable  to  the  propagation  of  mankind :  But  their  wars 
were  more  bloody  and  destructive,  their  governments  more 
factious  and  unsettled,  commerce  and  manufactures  more 
feeble  and  languishing,  and  the  general  police  more  loose 
and  irregular.     These  latter  disadvantages  seem  to  form  a 

•  See  Part  I,  Essay  XI. 
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ittfiici^iit  c»iint»rbaIanoe  to  iktA  former  advmoiMffaikj;,  and 
ralber  iuroor  the  apposite  opinioatb  that  vhidi  oonmoiH 
ly  prevails  with  regard  to  this  subject 
V  fiiit*thiere  amo  temoning^  it  any  be  aaid»  aigtiiMt  aat- 
hnr  iof  fiMt.  ^  U  it  api^oar,  that  tha  world  was  Ckm  man 
po|iuta«s  dian  at  piMcsU^  w«  may  ba  aisuradf  Ihat  ^^ 
jabtasas  are  fidse*  and  that  we  haYa  drariookad  saaa 
tasial  ciroanistaiice  in  the  cmnparisaiu  Thia  I  riadily 
wmoLi  Ail  oar  pracediogreaaoninga  I  adkitowladge  to  ba 
meidy  triflaigv<"9  at  ieasl^  amall  sldmiisbes  and  firivdoas 
lanawmtrars,  which  decide  nothing.  But  unloddly  tba 
main  eombit,  when  we  compare  fiicts»  cannot  be  renders 
ad  much  moi>e  daoisive.  The  fieicts^  delirerad  by  anctent 
antbors^  are  either  so  uncertain  or  so  imperfect  as  foafibrd 
as  nothing  positive  in  this  matter.  How  indeed  could  it 
be  otherwise?  The  very  facts  which  we  must  oppose  to 
them,  in  computing  the  populousness  of  modem  statesi  are 
far  from  being  either  certain  or  complete.  Many  grounds 
of  calculation  proceeded  on  by  celebrated  writers  are  little 
better  than  tliose  of  the  emperor  Heliogabalus,  who  form- 
ed an  estimate  of  the  immense  greatness  of  Rome  from  ten 
thousand  pound  weight  of  cobwebs  which  had  been  found 
in  that  city  *• 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  all  kinds  of  numbers  are  un- 
certain in  ancient  manuscripts,  and  have  been  subject  to 
much  greater  corruptions  than  any  other  part  of  the  text, 
and  that  for  an  obvious  reason.  Any  alteration,  in  other 
places,  commonly  affects  the  sense  or  grammar,  and  is 
more  readily  perceived  by  the  remler  and  transcriber. 

Few  enumerations  of  inhabitants  have  been  made  of  any 
tract  of  country  by  any  ancient  author  of  good  authority, 
so  as  to  afTonl  us  a  hir^ijc  cnou<rli  view  for  comparison. 

•   -Kill  Lnniprid.  in  vita  Ifclicgab.  cap.   C^. 
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It  Is  pnAiabte  that  liieni  ww  fHfttmaAy^  gcMxl  ftnilMiiK 
£lif  tile  oomb^r  itf  ckbent  MBig^^ 
benratotbey-enteitelfor'lijlMrenk  dte  ^oirsniOMBiE^  nsl 
tfagre  wgrecKact  ariflgittcni  btptnf  Ihept,  >  BtifytiM»iniil< 
ber  of  slAves  is  seldom  mentioned^:  thbkitves  niii  fisgvm 
uaMMate^  id  etor  whk  reganA  .to  the  JKipidouMmfc  >#<en 

:  TA»fii»e  page  of  ThucydidesH  in  iflgrot)Inioli,tiK(qpflH 
nefKemdnt  joE  ttill  histotf.  AttprectdnginttTtrtkiiilrfn 
so^intemdocfid  vith  Ihbl^'thfttphfloBDpliierB  teglittOfcAMHM 
don  tbem,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  embeUisiMMitnof 
poeCf  and  oratoors  ^«     '.  ^    i    •    . 

With  re^td  tO'Teinoter  tmei,  the  numberi  itpmpUt^ 
aasigaed  are  often  TidkiitoiM^andfasr ait  credit  Mii«ttfco> 
titj^«  •  The  finee  citiaKcns  tof  Sjrhaitisi^  nbkf  tso  iear  «iii%  ^M^ 
aciuilUy  drawn  cut  in  battle^  w«te^  SO^OOa  •  The^  w» 
cottliteriBd  a(  8iagr»  mtlk  10(^000  cknens  of  Orotoiiay  9B» 
olb^r  Griseck  ctty  oontigaoiitto  them^  and  were^cfeitedU^ 
TU*  is  Diodorus  Siodm's^  aeooinityandis^MryMrioiiBljf 
idsiaUdon  by  thathistoriBo/  Stnd»*  also  mentidni^iba 
aamentimber  of  Sybarkea. 

BwdacdB:  Sicalus  ^f  cntunaradug  the  inkftbitants^  ^ 
^prigientBa%  miien  il  was  destaroyed  by  the  Canlagiflianiv 
says  that  they  amounfed  to  ftO^MO  ptiauim^  SOO^OOO^trim^ 
gen,  beaidea  slaT«%  wh%  inai^GfndMta  d^aifa^lMfilre* 
9Cflitti  ify  would  prbbablf  be  at  least  as  niimaraus;  Wm 
ntoM  tttBwrl,  that  the  women  and  the  bhiMrfm  aronot  ift^ 
eluded  ;  ahd  that  therefore,  upon  the  wliote^  tills  4i^  ntisl 
have  Gontaiiied  near  iwi»  miUians  of  iiAiabitants^    And 

•  See  NoTx  [£E.]  ^  Lib.  xu.  «  Lib.  W.  <  Ub.  xiii. 

*  DiQgttiei  Laeitius  (in  vita  EMptitocIis)  sayi,  that  AgiigttHnai  eontaiQ- 
cd  onlf  800/XM)  iithabiUnts. 
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what  WB8  the  reason  of  so  immeiise  on  iilcrease?  Thtty 
iraro  indiislrioiis  m  eolthnitiiig  tb^  nei^^ 
teoeeding  a  snaU  English  county  r  uid  they  trided  with 
heir  wine  and  oil  to  Africa,  whidi  at  that  tintt  prodnoed 
none  of  these  commodities. 

!  Ptolemy,  says  TliedcritwS  commands  88,8M  cilles. 
I  suppose  the  singnlarity  of  the  number  was  the  reiiaiNi  of 
asmgniiig  it.  Diodoms  Siculus^  assigns  three  millioM  of 
iidiabitants  to  Egypt,  a  small  number :  But  then  he  makes 
the  number  of  cities  amount  to  18,000;  an  evident  con- 
Iradictioii. 

He  says^,  the  people  were  formerly  seven  millions.  Thuf 
lemole  times  are  always  most  envied  and  admired. 

ThiU  Xerx^*.  «niy  wa.  ertnemely  nnn.e«,a.  I  c«  «*. 
dily  believe ;  both  from  the  great  extent  of  his  empire^ 
and  from  the  practice  among  the  eastern  nations  of  en- 
cumbering  their  camp  with  a  superfluous  multitude:  But 
will  any  rational  man  cite  Herodotus's  wonderful  narrations 
as  any  authority  ?  There  is  something  very  rational,  I  own, 
in  Lysias's^  argument  upon  this  subject.  Had  notXerxes's 
army  been  incredibly  numerous,  says  he,  he  had  never 
made  a  bridge  over  the  Hellespont :  It  had  been  much 
easier  to  have  transported  his  men  over  so  short  a  passi^ 
with  the  numerous  shipping  o(  which  he  was  master. 

Polybius  says '  that  the  Romans,  between  the  first  and 
second  Punic  wars,  being  threatened  with  an  invasion  from 
the  Gauls,  mustered  all  their  own  forces,  and  those  of  their 
allies,  and  found  them  amount  to  seven  hundred  thousand 
men  able  to  bear  arms ;  a  great  number  surely,  and  which, 
when  joined  to  the  slaves,  is  probably  not  less,  if  not  rather 

•  MjrU.  17.  ^  lib.  i.  •  IdyU.  17. 

'  Ormt  de  FuBcbrii.  p  lib.  iL 
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mart,  than  thai  extent  x>f  country  afibrdU  at  pk^eaent  K :  The 
QDumermlion  loo  seens  to  have  been  made  with  some  tsp 
mtiie^i  and  Poiybiua  gives  us  the  detaU  of  the  p^rtumlanii 
But  Blight  hot  the  number  be  magaified,  ia  ordef  to  e«« 
courage  the  people  ?  ,.j 

\  IlwdorasSkulnsb  midces  the  aameenuaoeralkMiBmeimt 
to  Bear  a  million*  These  variatioDs  are. suspicions.  Mb 
plainly  too  supposes^  that  Italy,  in  his  time»  was  not  so  po^ 
pulous ;  another  suspicious  .circumstance.  For  who  call 
believe,  that  the  inhabitantsof  thatcountrydiminishedrirQBi 
the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war  to  that  of  the  triummmle^t 
.  Julius  Cassar,  according  to  Appian  %  encountered  four 
millions  of  Cbuls,  killed  one  million,  and  made  another 
million  prisoners  <*.  Sopposiug  the  number  of  tbci  enem/s 
army  and  that  of  the  slain  could  be  exactly  assigned,  whiisb 
never  is  possible;  how  could  it  be  known  how  often  ihf 
aame  men  returned  into  the  armies,  or  how  distingubb  the 
new  bom  the  old  levied  soldiers  ?  No  attention  digbt  ever 
to  be  i^iven  to  such  loose,  exaggerated  calcuUuions,  espe* 
cia%  where  the  author  does  not  tidl  us  the  mediums  upon 
which  the  calculations  were  founded. 

Paterculus  '  makes  the  number  of  Gauls  killed  by  Gs^sar 
ffy^^'^  only  to  400^000 ;  a  more  probable  account,  and 
more  easily  reconciled  to  the  history  of  these  wars  given 
by  that  conqueror  himself  in  his  Commei^taries  ^  The 
most  bloody  of  bis  battle  were  fought  against  the  Helvetii 
and  the  Cermaiis. 

*  The  countrj  that  supplied  this  number  wis  not  abore  a  third  of  Ttaly* 
▼is.  the  Pope's  dominiona,  Tuscany,  and  a  part  of  the  kingdoni'of  Naples: 
But  perhaps  in  Ifaosa  early  Umaa  there  were  very  hm  slaves,  exceia  in 
Boase,  or  the  great  dtiea.  ^  lih-  ii-  *  Celtic^* 

'  Plutarch  (in  Tite  C«s.)  makes  the  number  that  dssar  firaght  with  a- 
mount  to  three  millions ;  JuUap  (in  Ccsaribus)  to  twi^ 

•  Lib.  il  cap.  47.  '  See  Hon  [FR] 
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One  would  imagine,  that  evtrry  circitiittUaice  oftbe  lili 
and  wedam  ci  Dkniysiiia  the  dder  might  be  legarded  at 
aathentie^  moA  tree  from  all  &bqlous  exaggefataoof  baih 
baeaase  he  fited  at  a  time  when  letters  floiiriah^  aaaai  hi 
Greece,  and  because  his  chief  historian  was  Hiiliafmi  a 
maa  allowed  to  be  of  great  geniusy  and  who  waa  n  ^owrtier 
and  miadstor  of  that  prince.  But^  can  we  admit  tfaaa  hi 
had  tt  itandi^  army  cf  100,000  foot,  10,000  horae^  and  a 
fleet  of  400  galleys*?  These,  we  may  observe^  were  mer* 
oenarf  fiMrces,  and  sabsisted  upon  pay,  like  oar  armiea  iii 
Europi;  for  the  citizens  were  all  disarmed  t  and  when  Dioi 
afterwards  invaded  Sicily,  and  caDed  on  his  comitrymeQ 
to  vindicate  their  liberty,  he  was  obliged  to  bring  arms 
along  with  him,  which  he  distributed  among  thoae  who 
joined  him''.  In  a  state  where  agriculture  alone  flourlaheai 
there  may  be  many  inhabitants ;  and  if  these  be  all  armed 
and  disciplined,  a  great  force  may  be  called  ont  npon  oo-> 
casion  :  But  great  bodies  of  mercenary  troops  can  never 
be  maintained,  without  either  great  trade  and  namerona 
manufactures,  or  extensive  dominions.  The  United  Pro* 
vinces  never  were  masters  of  such  a  force  by  sea  and  land, 
M  that  which  is  said  to  belong  to  Dionysius ;  yet  they  pos- 
sess as  large  a  territory,  perfectly  well  cultivated,  and  have 
much  more  resources  from  their  commerce  and  industry. 
Diodorus  Siculus  allows,  that,  even  in  his  time,  the  army 
of  Dionysius  appeared  incredible ;  that  is,  as  I  interpret  it, 
was  entirely  a  fiction  ;  and  the  opinion  arose  from  the  ex- 
BggerRied  flattery  of  the  courtiers,  and  perhaps  from  the 
vanity  and  policy  of  the  tyrant  himself. 

It  is  a  usual  &llacy,  to  consider  all  the  ages  of  antiquity 
as  one  period,  and  to  compute  the  numbers  contained  in 

4 

*  Diod.  Sic  lib.  lU  ^  I^luUu-ch.  in  riu  DioDjs. 
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Uie  great  cities  mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  as  if  these 
cities  had  been  all  contemporary.  The  Greek  coloniea 
flourished  extremdy  in  Sicily  daring  the  age  of  Alexander ; 
Bnt  in  Augustus's  time  they  were  so  decayed,  that  almost 
all  the  produce  of  that  fertile  island  was  consumed  in  Italy  K 

Let  us  now  examine  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  as« 
signied  to  particular  cities  in  antiquiQr;  and^omitting  the 
numbers  of  Nineveh,  Babylcm,  and  the  Egyptian  Thebes, 
let  us  confine  ourselves  to  die  sphere  of  real  history,  to  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  states.  I  must  own,  the  more  I  con-^ 
sider  this  subject,  the  more  am  I  inclined  to  scepticism 
with  regard  to  the  great  populousness  ascribed  to  ancient 
times* 

Athens  is  said  by  Plato*^  to  be  a  very  great  city;  and 
it  was  surely  the  greatest  of  all  the  Greek  ^  cities  except 
Syracuse,  which  was  nearly  about  the  same  size  in  Thucy^ 
dides's  ^  time,  and  afterwards  increased  beycmd  it.  For 
Cicero  *  mentions  it  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  Greek  cities 
in  his  time ;  not  comprehending,  I  suppose,  either  Antioch 
or  Alexandria  under  that  denomination.  Athenaeus  '  says, 
diat  by  the  enumeration  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  there 
wore  in  Athens  21,000  citizens,  10,000  strangers,  and 
400,000  slaves.  This  number  is  much  insisted  on  by  those 
whose  opinion  I  call  in  question,  and  is  esteemed  a  fimda- 
mental-fiEuit  to  their  purpose :  But,  in  my  opinion,  there  ia 
no  point  of  criticism  more  certain,  than  Aat  Athensms 

*  Stnbo,  lib.  vi  ^  Apolog.  Socr. 

^  Argos  seems  also  to  haTe  been  a  great  city ;  for  Lysias  contents  him- 
self with  saying  that  ft  did  not  exceed  Athens.     Orat  94. 

*  Lib.  tL     See  also  Plutarch  m  vita  Nids. 

*  Orat.  contra  Verrem.  lib.  £▼•  cap^  58.  Strabo,  lib.  n.  says,  it  was  twenty, 
two  miles  in  compass.  But  then  we  are  to  consider,  that  it  contained  two 
harbours  within  it ;  oke  of  which  was  a  very  large  onc^  and  might  be  re^ 
garded  as  a  kind  of  bay.  '  Lib.  yh  cap.  20, 
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and  Ctesicle^  wliom  be  quotes,  a?e  here  nuftakfi^  mA  th«l 
the  niimbftff  of  slaves  is,  at  leasts  augDMnted  by  ••  whole 
cypher,  and  ought  iK>t  to  be  regarded  aa  IVMNre  thaik  4(HB^ 
.  ISrii,  Wh^  the  number  of  citizens  10  iaMb  to  be  SlfOM^ 
hyAthen»usVmeafoUofageareofiljriiiidaP9tQod»  Mwy. 
I.  Uerodotes  8aj»^  that  Ariali^oga»Jiiha«inArar  fiNxmllie 
loiiiiinfiiwmd  it  harder  to  deceive  one  SpefftanthmSQ^INMf 
Atheniaiis ;  mcaniig^  ift alooee  w:^  the  vhofe feMc^  mtff* 
posed  tp  be  met  in  one  popular  asaelahl^  exdttdiog  that 
women  and  chiklren.  2^  Thucjrdides.  ^  says^  fkal  wtkmg; 
aUoaranoe  for  all  the  absentees  in  the  fiiaet^  arai|r»  gariasaiis^ 
and  for  people  employed  in  their  private  affitiiBy  IIm  Alhe 
nian  assembly  never  rose  to  five  thousand.  3.  Theibroe%. 
eDumemted  by  the  same  historian  ^,  being  all  ritiiMMi.ipd 
amounting  to  18^000  heavy*amied  infim^,  prove.thp  tame 
method  of  calculation ;  as  also  the  whole  tenor  oCthe  Gmeht 
historians,  who  always  understand  men  of  full  age  wbaa 
they  assign  the  number  of  citizens  in  any  republic.  Now» 
these  being  but  the  fourth  of  the  inhabitants,  the  free  Athe-* 
Qians  were  by  thb  account  84,000 ;  the  strangers,  40,000; 
and  the  slaves,  calculating  by  the  smaller  number,  and  al- 
lowing that  they  married  and  propagated  at  the  same  rata 
with  freemen,  were  160,000 ;  and  the  whole  of  the  inha* 
bitants  284,000;  a  number  surely  large  enough.  The 
other  number,  1,720^000,  makes  Athens  larger  than  hoof^ 
don  and  Paris  united. 

Secondly,  There  were  but  10,000  houses  in  Athens  *. 

Thirdly^  Though  tlie  extent  of  the  walls,  as  given  us  by 
Thucydides  '  be  great,  (to  wit  eighteen  miles,  beside  the 

*  DorootUieiiet  aMigns  30,000 ;  contrm  Aristag. 
^  Lib.  ▼.  «  Lib.  tUL 

'  Lib.  u.     Diockrut  Seuliit*s  •cconnt  ptrfcetlj  agre^,  liK  lii. 

•  Xcnopbon  Mem.  lib.  ii.  '  Lib.  ti« 
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^feft'^emicifty  t  Itet  XdAOphon^  says  there  was  much  waste 
gN>t(^  wkbifi  the  wlaBs.     Ilitya^ein  indeed  to  have  jotft- 
ed  four  distkdt  add  separate  eities^. 
'    Jfm^^  No  hi^frrectioa  of  the  slaves,  or  stt^lekm  of 
^tt»e<)lkAlk  is  iri^r  ffitatimied  bf  hi«to  exiceptoii^ 

ttfumttdM  dftlve  miners  s 

tS^ky^  The  tretftfiiewl  of  slaves  by  the  Athetaiana  b  said 
ilf  Xmdfiftbtt^  and  D<«K»thene8%  and  Plautii3  %  tb  hate 
been  extremely  gentle  attd  indulgent :  Whfch  could  itover 
imvi^l^eh  lb6<xiKe9  had  the  disproportion  be^n  twenty  to 
6M6.  1^  di^p^^opottion  is  not  so  great  in  imy  of  our  c6- 
iMies ;  yet  al^  We  oblig^  to  exercise  a  rigorous  and  nnli- 
ttir^  gcjfvetMAmt  over  thi^  nejgroes. 

SiaMif^  Nb  man  h  ^V6r  esteemed  rich  ficur  possessaf^ 
*w1iat  may  be  petkdnedalli^<^ial  distribution  of  property  in 
'My  tdixtt^j  or  evte  triple  iM*  quadruple  that  wealth.  Thus 
t^^f  person  in  England  is  computed  by  some  to  spend 
isix^pence  a^day ;  y^  is  h6  esteemed  but  poor  who  has  five 
tiiil^  Uiat  sum.  No^  TinKivehus  is  aaid  by  jSBsdiin^s  <  tp 
kttfebeeh  left  in  easy  drcniiMstailces ;  but  be  was  master 
<mly  ^  t^  slaves  ettiployed  in  manufactures^  Lysias  and 
iris  htMktti  two  MnhgeHj  wite  proscribed  by  the  thirty 
f&r  l9iei^  great  riches ;  though  they  had  but  sixty  a-piece'*  : 
Demosthenes  was  left  very  rich  by  his  &ther ;  yet  he  had 
Kt&  more  than  fifty^^two  slaves '.  His  work-house,  of  twen- 
ty cabihet-miikers,  ti  said  t(9  be  a  very  consideiiable  mawk- 
ftetttiy'.    , 

SetentUffi  Daring  the  Diecelian  war,  asthe  Greek  his- 
torians call  it,  20,000  slaves  deserted,  and  brought  the 

•   .:     :  ,:  .■  'r  ••    •••  •  :  "■  '         •  "    ■       - 

*  De  Ratione  Red.  >»  See  Notb  [QG.]  *"  Atben.  lib.  ri. 

*  Be  Rep.  AHien.  •  ^hOip.  Si  '  Sticbo. 

s  Cofntni  tlnutch.  >>  OiHit.ll.      •  ^  -^  Ciiatm  Aph<^. 


k  Ibid. 
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Athenians  to  great  distress,  as  we  learn  from  Thueydide**^ 
This  could  not  hare  happened  had  thej  been  oi^y  the 
twentieth  part     The  best  slaves  would  not  desert. 

Eighthly^  Xenophon'^  proposes  a  scheme  for  maintain^ 
ing  by  the  public  10,000  slaves :  And  that  so  great  a  niBft- 
ber  may  possibly  be  supported,  any  one  will  be  oonvinoad^ 
says  he,  who  considers  the  numbers  we  possessed  befinne 
die  Decelian  war ;  a  way  of  speaking  altogether  ineoaik> 
patible  with  the  larger  number  of  Athenaeus. 

NniMyj  The  whole  cauuM  of  the  state  of  Athens  was  lesa 
than  0000  talents.  And  though  numbers  in  ancient  ma- 
nuscripts be  often  suspected  by  critics,  yet  this  is  unexoep* 
tionable;  both  because  Demosthenes  %  who  gives  it,  gives 
also  the  detul,  which  checks  him ;  and  because  PoljHbins^ 
assigns  the  same  number,  and  reasons  upon  it.  Noiw,  the 
most  vulgar  slave  could  yield  by  his  labour  an  cbobu  ft-daj, 
over  and  above  his  maintenance,  as  we  learn  from  Xeno- 
pbon  %  who  says,  that  Nicias's  overseer  paid  his  master  so 
much  for  slaves,  whom  he  employed  in  mines.  If  you  will 
take  the  pains  to  estimate  an  obolus  a-day,  and  the  slaves 
at  400,000,  computing  only  at  four  years'  purchase,  you 
will  find  the  sum  above  12,000  talents;  even  though  allow- 
ance be  made  for  the  great  number  of  holidays  in  Athens. 
Besides,  many  of  the  slaves  would  have  a  much  greater  va- 
lue from  their  art.  The  lowest  that  Demosthenes  estimates 
any  of  his  ^  father's  slaves  is  two  rainas  a-head.  And  up- 
on this  supposition,  it  is  a  little  difficult,  I  confess,  to  re- 
concile even  the  number  of  40,000  slaves  with  the  cennu 
of  6000  talents. 

TenUdy^  Chios  is  said  by  Thucydides*  to  contain  more 

•  Lib.  TiL  ^  De  lUt.  RH.  «  Do  CUiMbus. 

«  Lib.  li  01^^  6S.  *  Dc  lUt.  Rtd.  Contrm  Apbobum. 

I  Lib.  riii. 
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slftTes  than  any  Greek  cityi  accept  Sparta.  Sparta  then* 
had  more  than  Ath^is,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  ci- 
tizens* The  Spartans  were  9000  in  .the  town,  30,000  in. 
the  country  *.  The  male  slaves,  therefore,  of  full  age,  must 
have  been  more  than  780,000;  the  whole  more  than^ 
8,120,000;  a  number  impossible  to  be  maintained  in  a 
narrow  barren  country,  such  as  Laconia,  which  had  na 
trade.  BLad  the  Helotes  been  so  very  numerous,  the  mi^r- 
der  of  2000,  mentioned  by  Thucydides  ^j  would  have  ini- 
taCed  them  without  weakening  them. 

Besides,  we  are  to  consider,  that  the  number  assigned 
by  Athenseus  ^,  whatever  it  is,  comprehends  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Attica,  as  well  as  those  of  Athens.  The  Athe- 
nians  a£fected  much  a  country  life,  as  we  leam  from  Thu- 
(^dides  ' ;  and  when  tliey  were  all  chased  into  town,  by  the 
invasion  of  their  territory  during  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
the  dty  was  not  able  to  contain  them ;  and  they  were  ob- 
liged to  lie  in  the  porticos,  temples,  and  even  streets^  for 
want  of  lodging  *•  * 

The  same  remark  is  to  be  extended  to  all  the  other 
Greek  cities ;  and  when  the  number  of  citizens  is  assign<p 
ed,  we  must  always  understand  it  to  comprehend  the  lUr 
habitants  of  the  neighbouring  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
ciQr.  Yet  even  with  this  allowance,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  Greece  was  a  populous  country,  and  exceeded  what 
we  could  imagine  concerning  so  narrow  a  territory,  natu- 
rally not  very  fertile,  and  which  drew  no  supplies  of  com 

*  Plutarch,  in  vita  Lycurg.  *>  Lib.  iw, 

<  The  same  author  affirms,  that  Corinth  had  once  460,000  slaves ;  JEgina 
470,000.  But  the  foregoing  arguments  hold  stronger  against  these  facts, 
which  are  indeed  entirely  absurd  and  impossible.  It  is  howerer  remarkabfe 
that  Atheniras  dtes  so  great  an  authority  as  Aristotle  for  this  last  fact : 
And  the  scholiast  on  Pindar  nentions  the  same  number  of  slates  in  iBgina. 
«  Lib.  iL  *  Thucyd.  libb  ii. 
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from  other  places.  F(»r,  excepting  A^h^s,  whji^  inid«l 
to  PcHitus  f(^  th^  OQiMiodity,  th^  olh^  ^itlfs  sesm  la 
have  subsisted  chiefly  from  their  neighbourmg  tfrri^OKjr  *• 

Rhodes  is  well  knowu  to  have  heem  a  <4ty  of  extwpive 
commerce,  and  of  great  fame  and  splendour ;  yet  k  con- 
tained only  6000  citisens  able  to  bear  arms  wfieii  it  ymm 
besieged  by  Demetrius  *'. 

Thebes  was  always  one  of  the  eapila)  cities  of  Crre9Ce* ; 
but  the  number  of  its  citizeiis  exceeded  pot  diose  of 
Rhodes  ^.  Phliasia  is  said  to  be  a  small  cily  by  X,eiia- 
phon  S  yet  we  find  that  it  conlaiaed  6000  citiaeiis  ^  I 
pretend  not  to  reconcUe  these  two  facts*  Perhaps  Xeno- 
phon  calls  Phliasia  a  small  town,  because  it  HMde  km%  a 
small  figure  in  Greece,  and  maintained  only  a  subcndiiialio 
alliance  with  Sparta ;  or  perhaps  the  eouiilry»  hrlimpnfl 
to  it,  was  extensive,  and  most  of  the  citisens  w^re  enqploy- 
ed  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  and  dwelt  in  the  neighbawing 
villages. 

Mantineu  wub  equal  to  any  city  in  Arcadia  '•  Conse* 
quently  it  was  equal  to  Megalopolis,  which  was  fifty  sta- 
dia, or  six  miles  and  a  quarter  in  circumference  \  But 
Mantinea  had  only  SOOO  citizens '.  The  Greek  cities, 
therefore,  contained  often  fields  and  gardens,  together  with 
the  houses ;  and  we  cannot  judge  of  them  by  the  extent  of 
their  walls.  Athens  contained  no  more  than  10,000 
houses ;  yet  its  walls,  with  the  sea-coast,  were  above  twen- 
ty mites  in  extent.  Syracuse  was  twenty-two  miles  in  cir- 
cumference ;  yet  was  ever  scarcely  spoken  of  by  the  an- 

*  Sm  Nut*  [HH.j  ^  j^i^^.  ^^  i^^^  „ 
•  •  I«KX.  paucg.  •»  See  Nor*  [II.] 

*  Ilikt.  Grmc  lib.  vii.  f  IJ.  Uh.  vii. 

*  Poljrb.  lib.  ii.  •'  Polyb.  lib.  ii.  cap  20. 

*  LysAs  Onu  9i, 
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oients  aft.  more  popmlons  limk  Adietts.  Elabylpn  W8|  a 
Sf^pare  of  fifteeto  miks^  oot  sixty  pailes  ia  circuit;;  but  it  (Hm« 
tBined  large  cultivated  fields  and  iiidlosur€%  as  ^r^  Ji^mili 
from  Plinjr.  Thoi^li  Aweliau's  wfeiU  was  fi%  mile^  io^ 
circumference  S  the  cirouit  of  jdl  Uie  thirteen  l$visioas  o| 
Rome)  taken  ^part^  according  to  Publius  Victpr,  wac^  on- 
Ij  aboat  forty^^tiuree  miks.  When  an  ^lemy  invaded.  U>ii 
Goantry^  all  the  iiAabitants  retired  Within  the  walls  of  tiie 
ancient  cities,  with  their  cattle  and  furniture,  aad  histru- 
menta  of  husbandry ;  and  the  grei^  height  to  ii^blch  the 
walls  were  raised,  enabled  a  small  number  to  defend  them 
with  &cilitjr« 

Sparta,  says  Xenophon^,.  is  one.of  the  eitaes.of  Gbroece 
that  hks  the  fewest  inhahltatits.  Yet  Polybius  ^  says  tl^  it 
was  fopty^eight  stidia  in  eireumlerence,  and  Wtis  rouiuL.  • 

AU  the  JEtolittns  able  to  bear  arms  in  Antqpater's  tiiacy 
deducting  some  few  garrisons,  were  but  10,0M  mea  ^« 

Polybius  ^  tells  us,  that  the  Achaean  league  might,  witb« 
eot  any  inooATenienoe^  march  90  or  40,000  men :  And 
this  acooUn^  seems  probable;  for  thai  league  comprehend* 
ed  the  greater  port  of  Peloponnesus.  Yet  Hausanius  '^ 
speaking  of  the  same  period,  says,  that  all  the  Achaeans 
able  to  bear  arms,  even  when  several  manumitted  slaves 
were  joined  to  them,  did  not  amount  to  15,000. 

The  ThessaiianB,  till  their  final  oompiest  by  the  Bo« 
BMUis,  were,  in  all  ages,  turbulent,  facttoua,  seditious^  dis^ 
orderly  '•  It  is  not  therefore  nalaral  to  suppose  thai  this 
part  of  preece  abounded  much  in  people. 

*  Vopiscus  in  vita  Aurel. 

^  0e  TU]^  hk/t^A.  TUs  passkge  is  not  eftsily  reconciled  with  that  of  Plu- 
Urch  abore,  who  says  that  Sparta  had  9000  cifiseBi. 

'  Polyb.  lib.  ix.  cap.  xx.  **  Diod.  Sic  xviii. 

*  Legat.  '  In  Achaids. 

*  Tit  Liv.  lib.  xxxIt.  cap.  51.     Plato  in  Critanc. 
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We  are  told  by  Thuqrdides  \  that  the  part  of  PAopm^ 
nesiis,  adjoining  to  Pyloa,  was  desert  and  uncultiTafeed. 
Herodotus  says'',  that  Maced<Miia  was  full  of  lions  and 
wild  bulb ;  animals  which  can  only  inhabit  vast  uiqMo^ad 
forests.    These  were  the  two  extremities  of  Oreeoe. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus,  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
conditions,  who  were  sold  by  Paulus  JRmilius,  amoBnted 
only  to  150,000  ^.  Yet  Epirus  might  be  double  the  ex- 
tent of  Yorkshire. 

Justin  ^  tells  us,  that  when  Philip  of  Macedon  was  doi* 
dared  head  of  the  Greek  confederacy,  he  called  a  oongreas 
of  all  the  states,  exc^t  the  Lacedemonians,  who  refused 
to  concur ;  and  he  found  the  force  of  the  whole,  upon 
computation,  to  amount  to  200,000  infantry  and  IS^OOO 
cavalry.  This  must  be  understood  to  be  all  the  citiaena 
c^>able  of  bearing  arms.  For  as  the  Greek  rqpuldiGS 
maintained  no  mercenary  forces,  and  had  no  militia  dis« 
tinct  from  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  it  is  not  conceivable 
what  other  medium  there  could  be  of  computation.  That 
such  an  army  could  ever,  by  Greece,  be  brought  into  the 
field,  and  be  maintained  there,  is  contrary  to  all  history. 
Upon  this  supposition,  therefore,  we  may  thus  reason. 
The  free  Greeks  of  all  ages  and  sexes  were  860,000.  The 
slaves,  estimating  them  by  the  number  of  Athenian  slaves 
as  above,  who  seldom  married  or  had  families,  were  double 
the  male  citizens  of  full  age,  to  wit^  430,000.  And  all  the 
inhabitants  of  ancient  Greece,  excepting  Laconia,  were 
about  one  million  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand :  No 
mighty  number,  nor  exceeding  what  may  be  found  at  pre- 
sent in  Scotland,  a  country  of  not  much  greater  extent, 
and  very  indilTcrently  peopled. 

■  Lib.  vii.  ^  Lib.  viL 

*  Tit.  JiT.  lib.  1  It.  cap.  34.  '  Lib.  ix.  cap.  5. 
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We  may  now  consider  the  numbers  of  people  in  Tiome 
and  Italy,  and  collect  all  the  lighCs  afibrded  us  by  scattered 
passages  in  ancient  authors.  We  shall  find,  upon  the' 
iidiole,  a  great  difficolty  in  ifixing  any  opinion  on  that 
head ;  and  no  reason  to  support  those  elcaggerated  calcu- 
lations so  much  insisted  on  by  modem  writers. 

Dionysius  Halliciamassaeus  *  sajrs,  that  the  ancient  walla 
of  Rome  were  nearly  of  th6  same  compass  with  those  of 
Athens,  but  that  the  suburbs  ran  out  to  a  great  extent; 
and  it  was  difficult  to  tell  where  the  town  ended  or  the 
country  began.  In  some  places  of  Rome,  it  appears,  firom 
the  same  author^,  firom  Juvenal  %  and  firom  other  ancient 
writers  ',  that  the  houses  were  high,  and  fiunilies  lived  in* 
separate  stories,  one  abfive  another :  But  it  is  probable 
that  these  were  only  the  poorer  citizens,  and  only  in  some 
few  streets.  If  we  may  judge  fix>m  the  younger  Pliny's  * 
account  of  his  own  house,  and  firom  Bartoli's  pUms  of  an- 
cient buildings,  the  men  of  quali^  had  very  spadous  pa- 
laces :  and  their  buildings  were  like  the  Chinese  houses  at 
this  day,  where  each  apartment  is  separated  fi*om  the  rest, 
and  rises  no  higher'than  a  single  story.  To  which  if  we 
add,  that  the  Roman  nobility  much  afiected  extensive  por* 
ticoes,  and  even  woods  ^  in  town;  we  may  perhaps  allow 
Vossius,  (though  there  is  no  manner  of  reason  for  it)  to 
read  the  famous  passage  of  the  elder  Pliny  '  his  own  way, 
vnthout  admitdng  the  extravagant  consequences  which  he 
draws  firom  it. 

The  number  of  citizens  who  received  com  by  the  puUic 


•  Lib.  It.  ^  Lib.  z. 

*  See  Non  [KK.] 

'  VitruT.lib.  it,  cap.  ]|.    Tacit. 
OcUt.  cap.  72,  &c 
'SceNarB[MM.] 


«  Satyr.  iiL  1.  869,  270. 
•  See  Nan  [LL.] 
.  lib.  xL  cap.  3.  Saeton.  in  Tiu 
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distribuiioD  in  the  tkne  eS  Aogustiis  was  iwe  bimdred 
thousand  k  This  one  would  e^teesa  a  pt^^y  cefUun 
gvouad  of  calculation ;  jret  it  is  atteadcd  with  such  cir* 
cumstances  as  throw  us  back  into  doUbt  and  micertainQr. 

Did  the  poorer  citizens  only  receive  the  dtstributioB  ? 
It  was  calculated^  to  be  sure,  chiefly  for  thdr  benefit.  But 
it  appears  from  a  passage  in  Cicero  ^  that  the  rich  might 
also  take  their  portion,  and  that  it  was  esteemed  no  re« 
proach  in  them  to  apply  for  it 

To  whom  was  the  com  givoi;  whether  only  to  beads 
of  families,  or  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  ?  The  per- 
turn  every  month  was  five  modU  to  each  ^  (about  five^sncdtt 
ofabushel).  This  was  too  little  for  a  family,  and  too  much 
tax  an  individual  .  A  very  accurate  antiquary  ',  thcuefioot^ 
infers,  that  it  was  given  to  every  man  of  fiill  age :  But  ke 
allows  the  matter  to  be  uncertain. 

Was  it  strictly  inquired,  whether  the  claimant  lived 
within  the  precincts  of  Rome  ?  or  was  it  sufficient  that  he 
presented  himself  at  the  monthly  distribution  ?  This  last 
seems  more  probable  ^. 

Were  there  no  false  claimants  ?  We  are  told  ^  that 
Caesar  struck  off  at  once  170,000,  who  had  crept  in 
without  a  just  title ;  and  it  is  very  little  probable  that  he 
remedied  all  abuses. 

*  Ex  moDuxnent.  Ancyr.  >*  Tusc.  Quest,  lib.  iii.  cAp.  48. 
^  Lidnius  apud  Sallust.  Hist  Ffag.  Ub.  iii. 

'  Nicolaus  Hortensius  De  Re  Frumcntaria  Roomn. 

*  Not  to  take  the  people  too  muck  from  tbcir  ImtineM,  Augusttu  cHain. 
cd  the  distnbution  of  corn  to  be  made  only  thrice  a-year:  But  the  people 
finding  tile  monthly  distributions  more  conTenient  (as  preserving,  I  sup- 
pose, a  more  regular  economy  in  their  family,)  dciired  to  hsTc  them  re- 
stored.  Sueton.  August  cap.  40.  Had  not  some  of  the  people  come  from 
vimi*  distance  for  their  corn,  Augustus's  precaution  seems  superfluous. 

'  Sueton.  in  Jul.  cap.  41. 
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But  lastly,  wbat  proportioB  of  aUres  mist  we  ^saiga  ta 
these  citbens  ?  This  is  the  most  material  qoestioiH  and 
the  most  uncertaiii.  It  is  very  doabtfal  whether  Atbdna 
ean  be  established  as  a  rule  for  Rooie*  Perhfq[)s  the  Atiie- 
nians  had  more  slayes,  because  thej  emfdoyed  them  in  ma- 
nu&ctures,  for  which  a  capital  city,  like  Rome,  seems  not 
so  proper.  PerhiqDS,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  had 
more  slaves  on  accpmit  of  their  ss^ierior  Inxury  and  rtchea* 

There  were  exact  bills  of  mortality  kept  at  Rome ;  but 
no  ancient  author  has  given  us  the  number  of  burials,  ex<* 
cept  Suetonius  %  who  tells  us^  that  ia  Mie  season  there  latere 
30,000  names  carried  to  the  temple  of  libetina:  But  diis 
was  during  a  plague,  which  can  a£Ebcd  no  certain  founda* 
tion  for  any  infrrenca 

The  public  com,  though  distribBted  <mly  to  200,000  ci<* 
tizens,  affiscted  very  con^klerably  the  whole  agticaltmpe  of 
Italy  ^ ;  a  fact  nowise  reconcikahle  to  some  modem  exag- 
gerations with  regard  to  tbe  inhahitMits  of  that  country. 
..  The  best  ground  of  coojectmre  I  can  find  concerning  die 
greatness  of  ancient  Rome  is  this :  We  are  told  by  Blero^ 
diao  ^,  that  Antioch  and  Alexandria  were  very  litde  iur 
Seripr  to  Rone.  It  appears  from  Diodoras  Siculua^  that 
one  straight  street  of  Alexandria^  reaching  irom  gate  to 
gate,  was  five  miles  loog^;  and  as  Alexandria  was  macih 
more  extended  m  length  dian  breadth,  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  city  nearly  of  the  bulk  of  Palis  ^;  andRbmemi|^ 
be  about  the  siae  of  3^|idoii. 

There  lived  in  Alexandria,  in  Diodorus  Siculus's  time^ 
300,000  free  people,  comprehending,  I  suppose,  women  and 


*  Id  viu  Neronis.  ^  Sueton.  Ang*  ca^  4S. 
*^  Lib.  IT.  cap.  5.                                   *  Lib.  iirii* 

•  Sit  Nau[MV.}  '  Lib.&?a. 
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children '•  But  what  number  of  slaves?  Had  we  any  just 
ground  to  fix  these  at  an  equal  number  with  the  free  in- 
habitants, it  would  favour  the  foregoing  computation. 

Tliere  is  a  passage  in  Herodian  which  is  a  little  surpri- 
sing. He  says  positively,  that  the  palace  of  the  Emperor 
was  as  large  as  all  the  rest  of  the  city  \  This  was  Nero's 
golden  house,  which  is  indeed  represented  by  Suetonius  ^ 
and  Pliny  as  of  an  enormous  extent' ;  but  no  power  of 
imagination  can  make  us  conceive  it  to  bear  any  propor- 
tion to  such  a  ciQr  as  London* 

We  may  observe,  had  the  historian  been  relating  Nero'a 
extravagance,  and  had  he  made  use  of  such  an  expression, 
it  would  have  had  much  less  weight;  these  rhetorical  ex* 
aggerations  being  so  apt  to  creep  into  an  author's  styl^ 
even  when  the  most  chaste  and  correct.  But  it  is  mention- 
ed by  Herodian  only  by  the  bye,  in  relating  the  quarrels 
between  Geta  and  Caracalla. 

It  appears  from  the  same  historian  %  that  there  was  then 
much  land  uncultivated,  and  put  to  no  manner  of  use ; 
and  he  ascribes  it  as  a  great  praise  to  Pertinax,  that  he 
allowed  every  one  to  take  such  land,  either  in  Italy  or 
elsewhere,  and  cultivate  it  as  he  pleased,  without  paying 
any  taxes.  Lamb  tmcuUivaledj  and  put  to  no  nuamer  qf 
use  I  This  is  not  heard  of  in  any  part  of  Christendom,  ex- 
cept in  some  remote  parts  of  Hungary,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed :  And  surely  it  corresponds  very  ill  with  that  idea  of 
the  extreme  populousness  of  antiquity  so  much  insisted  on. 

■  He  sayi  fXfv#i^«,  not  ir«Air«4,  which  but  eipretsion  muft  hsTe  been 
undanCood  of  citixem  alone,  and  grown  men. 

^  lib.  VI.  cap.  1.  vATiK  ir«Ai#(.  PoliUan  interprets  it,  "  sdibui  majo- 
ribos  etiam  reliqua  urbe.** 

•  See  Nora  [00.] 

'  Pliniiu,  lib.  xixti.  cap.  15.  *'  Bit  tidimui  urbexn  toCam  ciogi  domibut 
*•  principum,  Caii  ac  Neronii." 

'  Lib,  ii,  cap.  15. 
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'  We  learn  from  Vopiscus  \  that  there  was  even  in  Etfu^ 
lia  much  fertile  land  nncultivated,  which  the  emperor  Au* 
relian  intended  to  convert  into  vineyfurds,  in  order  to  fnr^ 
nish  the  Roman  people  with  a  gratnitons  distribution  of 
wine;  a  very  proper  expedient  for  depopulating  still  fiur- 
ther  that  capital,  and  all  the  neighbouring  territories. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  notice  of  theacconnt  whidi 
Polybius^  gives  of  the  great  herds  of  swine  to  be  met  with 
in  Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  as  well  as  in  Greece,  and  of 
the  method  of  feeding  them  which  was  then  practised. 
*<  There  are  great  herds  of  swine,''  says  he,  ^  throughout 
"  all  Italy,  particularly  in  former  thnes,  through  Etruria 
<<  and  Cisalpine  GauL  And  a  herd  frequently  omsists  of 
<^  a  thousand  or  more  swine.  When  one  of  these  herds  in 
^<  feeding  meets  with  another,  they  mix  together;  and  the 
«  swine-herds  have  no  other  expedient  for  separating  them 
^  than  to  go  to  different  quarters,  where  they  sound  their 
*<  horn ;  and  these  animals,  being  accustomed  to  that  sig- 
<<  nal,  run  immediately  each  to  the  horn  of  his  own  keep- 
<<  er.  Wheleas  in  Greece,  if  the  herds  of  swine  happen 
<<  to  mix  in  the  forests,  he  who  has  the  greater  flock  takes 
^  cunningly  the  opportunity  of  driving  all  away.  And 
^  thieves  aie  very  apt  to  purloin  the  straggling  hogs, 
^  which  have  wandered  to  a  great  distance  from  their 
<<  keeper  in  search  of  food." 

May  we  not  infiar,  from  this  account,  that  the  north  of 
Italy,  as  well  as  Greece,  was  then  much  less  peopled,  an4 
worse  cultivated  than  at  present  ?  How  could  these  vast 
herds  be  fed  inacountry  sofullof  indasures,  so  improved 
by  agriculture,  so  divided  by  farms,  so  planted  with  vines 
and  com  intermingled  together?  I  must  confess,  that  Po- 

■  In  Aurelian,  c^.  48.  *  Lib.  xxi  cap.  2. 


lybius'ft  relation  has  more  the  air  of  Uiet  economy  wlilch  is 
to4be  met  wMi  in  oar  American  cdotiies,  thati  tho  ttMagCK 
tnent  of  an  E^tfropean  country. 

We  tteel  with  a  reflection  in  Aritftotk's^  Etltea^  ^f4aA 
seenui  ttnaecouniAble  cm  any  supposition,  and  by  ptijn^ 
too  modi  m  &tc«p  of  our  present  reasoning  nay  ht 
^oi^ht  reatty  to  prove  nothing.  That  philosopher,  treat- 
mg  of  friendship,  and  obserring^  that  this  tdation  ooght 
neither  lo  be  contracted  to  a  very  few,  nor  extended  over 
«  gretft  multitQde,  illustrates  his  cq|>hHon  by  the  fi>llowii^ 
argumeAt :  '<  In  like  matnner,'^  says  he,  **  as  a  eity  cannot 
*<  subsist^  if  it  either  haTe  so  few  inhabitants  ad'ten,  or  ^ 
<*  many  as  a  hnndred  thousand ;  so  is^  there  ^  medioeriQr 
^  reqiriflred  in  the  ntunber  of  friends ;  and  yon  deatMy  th^ 
<<  essence  of  friendship  by  running  invo  eitiie^  antMM^.^ 
What  I  impossible  that  a  eity  can  c<mtain  A  hundrod  lilofi- 
sand  inhabitants  !  Had  Aristotle  never  seen  nor  heafd  of 
a  city  so  populous  ?  This,  I  must  own,  passes  my  compre- 
hension. 

Pliny  ^  tells  us,  that  Seleucia,  the  seat  of  the  Greek  em* 
pire  in  the  East,  was  reported  to  contain  600,000  people. 
Carthage  is  said  by  Strabo  ^  to  have  contained  700,000. 
The  inhabitants  of  Pekin  are  not  much  more  numerous. 
London,  Paris,  and  Constantinople,  may  admit  of  nearly 
the  same  computation  ;  at  least,  the  two  latter  cities  do  not 
exceed  it  Rome,  Alexandria,  Anti<>ch,  we  have  already 
spoken  of.  From  the  experience  of  past  and  present  ages, 
one  might  conjecture  that  there  is  a  kind  of  impossibiKty 
that  any  city  could  ever  rise  much  beyond  this  proportion. 
Whether  the  grandeur  of  a  city  be  founded  on  commerce 

■  Lib.  \x.  cap.  10.     His  cxjirc^sion  is  vt$^»twfy  not  ^-^AiriK,  inhabiunf, 
not  citticn. 

»•  Lib.  \i.  2^.  c  LjV  ivii. 
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wf  ^th  empire^  there  seem  to  be  inir inbibie  obstacles  widelt 
fvevettt  iU  fiurtheir  pf ogvtss*  The  seatsi  of  vast  inonaiv 
dhie%  by  mtrodudng  es^ravagaai  haamnj^  itaregular  ^x* 
ptostf  idleaessy  dependence,  and  fahe  idHas  of  rank  and 
sapmoritj,  ane  inqiroper  for  commeree.  Extensive  oqsd- 
mercB  dKcksksel^  bjxaisiBg  the  {irioa  of  aU  labour  and 
oommodittes.  Wheira  greet  oKirt  engages  the  attend- 
ance of  a  numerous  nobill^,  possessed  of  ovei^vcMm'  for- 
tunes, the  middling  gentry  remain  in  their  provincial  towns, 
where  they  can  make  a  figure  on  a  moderate  income.  And 
if  the  dominions  of  a  state  arrive  at  an  enormous  size,  there 
necessarily  arise  many  aqnlads,  in  the  lidnioter  pvp^inoes, 
whttHet  all  the  inUabitaot^i  exsept  d  few  coortiers^  rqpair 
for  education,  foctiine^  and  aosusement  *•  London,  by 
uniting  extensivecommeroe  andmi^dfi&g  empurer  ha8pe^- 
lupsarmved  at  a  gfealiiess  which  no  city  wffl  ever  be  albte 
to  JBXceed. 

GSKMise  Dover,  or  Calabfor  a  centre*:  Draw  a  ch'ele  of 
two  hundred  miles  radius:  You  comprehend  London; 
Fiuris^  theNedierlands^the  United  Provinces,  and  some  of 
th^  best  eultivated  parts  of  France  and  England.  It  may 
aafely,  I  thanks  be  affirmed^  that  no  spot  of  ground  can  be 
found,  in  antiquity^  of  equal  extent;  whadi  contained  n^utf* 
so  many  gireat  and  ipepulous  ctties^  and  was  so  stocked  with 
riches  fuid  iiiHaiNtanti&< 

To  balance,,  in.  bofb'  periods^  the  states  which  possesned 
most  art,  knowledge^  civflity,  and  the  best  police,  seems 
tbethieat  niediod>c£coiiipariBon. 

It  is  an  observatitin^  of  UaiAi^  du  Bo^  that  Italy  i^ 

*  Such  were  Alexandria,  Antiod^  Carthage^  Ephesiis,  Lyons,  &c.  in  the 
Roman  empire.  Stuch  are  eren  Boufdeauz,  Thoulouse,  Dijon,  Rennes, 
Rouen,  Aiz,  &c  in  France  ;  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  York,  in  the  British  do- 
minions. 
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Wanner  at  present  than  it  was  in  ancient  times.  <*  The 
<<  annals  of  Rome  tell  us,"  says  he,  *^  that  in  the  year  480 
<<  ab  U.  C.  the  winter  was  so  severe  that  it  destroyed  the 
^  trees*  The  Tyber  froze  in  Rome,  and  the  groond  was 
<<  oovered  with  snowfor  forty  days.  When  Juyenal*  de- 
^  scribes  a  superstitious  woman^he  represents  her  as  break- 
<<  ing  the  ice  of  the  Tyber,  that  she  might  perfimn  bar 
^*  ablutions. 

*'  Hyberniim  fraeu  gkci^descendet  in  amneiii, 
•  «  Ter  mctutino  l^ieri  mergeCur. 


f  <  He  speaks  of  that  river's  freezing  as  a  common  ev^it* 
'<  Many  passages  of  Horace  suppose  die  streets  of  Rome 
<<  fiill  of  snow  and  ice.  We  should  have  more  certain^ 
*<  with  regard  to  this  point,  had  the  ancients  known  the 
**  use  of  thermometers :  But  their  writers,  without  intend- 
<<  ing  it,  give  us  information,  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that 
<^  the  winters  are  now  much  more  temperate  at  Rome  than 
^^  formerly.  At  present  the  Tyber  no  more  freezes  at 
'^  Rome  than  the  Nile  at  Cairo.  The  Romans  esteem  the 
^^  winters  very  rigorous  if  the  snow  lie  two  days,  and  if 
^'  one  see  for  eight  and  forty  hours  a  few  icicles  hang  fiiom 
"  a  fountain  that  has  a  north  exposure." 

The  observation  of  this  ingenious  critic  may  be  extend- 
ed  to  other  European  climates.  Who  could  discover,  the 
mild  climate  of  France  in  Diodorus  Siculus's^  description 
of  that  of  Gaul  ?  "  As  it  is  a  northern  climate,**  says  he, 
"  it  is  infested  with  cold  to  an  extreme  degree.  In  cloudy 
"  weather,  instead  of  rain,  there  fall  great  snows ;  and  in 
"  clear  weather  it  there  freezes  so  excessive  hard,  that  the 
*'  rivers  acquire  bridges  of  their  own  substance ;   over 


•  S«t.6.  *  Lib.  IT. 
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not  only  single  omireUen  may  pass,  but  large  ar- 
^  mies,  accon^wnied  with  all  their  baggage  and  loaded 
^  waggons.  And  there  bdng  many  rivers  in  Gaol,  the 
^  Rhone,  the  Rhine^  Stc  almost  all  of  them  are  firooKn 
^  over ;  and  it  is  nsoal,  in  order  to  prevent  fidling^  to  oo* 
^  ver  the  ioe  with  chaff  and  straw  at  the  places  where  the 
^  road  passes.**  Colder  tkm  a  GaKe  WuUarj  is  used  by 
Petronitts  as  a  proverbial  expression.  Aristotle  says,  that 
Gaul  is  so  cold  a  climate  that  an  ass  could  not  live  in  it*. 

NcMth  of  the  Cevennes,  says  Strabo  ^,  Gaul  produces 
not  figs  and  olives :  And  the  vines,  which  have  been  plant- 
ed, bear  not  grapes  that  will  ripen. 

Ovid  positively  maintains,  with  aU  the  serious  affirm- 
ation of  prose,  that  the  Euxine  Sea  was  frozen  over  every 
winter  in  his  time ;  and  he  appeals  to  Romaii  governors, 
whom  he  names,  for  the  truth  of  his  assertion  ^.  This  sel- 
dom or  never  happens  at  present  in  the  latitude  of  Tomi, 
whither  Ovid  was  banished.  All  the  complaints  of  the 
same  poet  seem  to  mark  a  rigour  of  the  seasons,  which  is 
scarcely  experiaaced  at  present  in  Petersburgb  or  Stock- 
holm. 

Toumefort,  a  Procmipalj'  who  had  travelled  into  the 
same  country,  observes,  that  there  is  not  a  finer  climate 
in  the  world:  And  he  asserts,  that  nothing  but  Ovid's 
melancholy  could  have  given  him  such  dismal  ideas  of  it. 
But  the  facts,  mentioned  by  that  poet,  are  too  circum- 
stantial to  bear  any  such  interpretaticm. 

Polybius  ^  says,  that  the  climate  in  Arcadia  was  very 
eold,  and  the  air  moist. 

*  De  Gencrat.  Anim.  lib.  u.  ^  lib.  it. 

«  TrisC  lib.  liL  dcg.  9.     De  Ponto,  Ub.  it.  dcg.  7,  9.  la 

*  Lib*  IT.  cap.  91« 
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<^  Italy,"  says  Vanro  S  <*  ia  die  moat  tfmif^me  diniita 
M  in  Europe,  The  inland  partSy  (Gaiil,  Germany,  and 
^  Pannonia,  no  doubt)  have  almoat  p^rpelaal  wintec" 

The  northern  parts  of  %)ain,  acigordingto  Skrabo  \  fre 
but  ill  inhabited,  because  of  the  great  <x>ld« 

Allowing,  therefinre,  this  remark  tg^  be  just,  that  £u^pq|Mi 
is  become  wanner  than  formerly ;  haw  can  we  acoo^atfiM 
it  ?  Plainly,  by  no  other  method,  than  by  Ex^ppsmng,,  ih^ 
the  land  is  at  present  much  better  cultiyated,-and.that^  till^ 
woods  are  cleared,  which  formerly  threw  a  shade  iqMHVthe 
earth,  and  kept  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  penetratiiig  tfo  it« 
Our  northern  colonies  in  America  become  move  t^e^^pcpKbe 
in  proportion  as  the  woods  are  felled.^ ;  buti  in  gmcpd, 
every  one  may  remark,  that  cold  is  stUl  miicb- mfHe  sevj^qt- 
ly  felt^  both  in  North  and  South  America,  than  in  pbcea 
under  the  same  latitude  in  Europe. 

Sasema,  quoted  by  Columella  ^,  affirmed,  that,  the  dis- 
position of  the  heavens  was  altered  before  his  time,  and 
that  the  air  had  become  much  milder  and  warmer ;  as  ap- 
pears hence,  says  he,  that  many  places  now  abound  with 
vineyards  and  olive  plantations,  which  formerly,  by  reason 
of  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  could  raise  none  of  these  pro- 
ductions. Such  a  change,  if  real,  will  be  allowed  an  evi- 
dent sign  of  the  better  cultivation  and  peopling  of  countriea 
before  the  nge  of  Sasema  "^ ;  and-if  it  be  continued  to  the 

■  Lib.  i.  cap.  2.  **  Lib.  iii. 

*  The  warm  touthem  colonies  also  become  more  healthful :  And  it  U  re- 
markable,  tliat  in  the  Spanish  histories  of  the  first  discovery  apd  conquest  of 
these  countries,  tlicy  appear  to  have  been  very  healthful ;  being  then  well 
peopled  and  cultirated.  No  account  of  the  sickness  or  decay  of  Cortes*s 
or  Pirarro's  sir  all  armlet. 

'  Lib.  i.  cap.  I. 

'  He  seems  to  ba\  e  livud  about  the  time  of  the  younger  AfricABUs ;  lib.  i. 
rap-  I. 
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fureseDt  tmum,  is  m  pnwf  that,  these- aMkrantftgcsi-lnive  been 

Let  na  mam  cast  ova  ejieover  adithecouitmes  whickape 
the.  acflH^  ef  amient  andi  ■u>deBa  history  and  conipiiiit 
AeJK  paafc  an^  pieeant  sijaatjan.!  We  shall  aKit,.  peiilaps^ 
iprfiiiMhfiiiiiiiintinnriirtiir  rnmplniiil  iif  niii  [iii  iimi  iiimiiii 
neaa  aodi  ite«iariniB;  o£  Ae^  wodiL  MgjijfM  hi  rcfiaeseBited 
ky^MaittB^  ta«iiliointwe.awetbe  bast)  accanob oik  Uv  a&ex^ 
tatMfly  popoloiia;:  tfioagb  he  eateaii»  tfta;Miinber  of  its 
iiihihi<aaity>alK8<MaAiirfciwii  Sjrria^  aod.the  Lsaaer  Aaia^ 
aa  weB.as  die  coasts  of  Barbacjif,  I  can  reodiljr  owiu  to  be 
dkaart.  in  cnnipariaQB  of  theic  anckaBt  eonditaon.  The 
depopulation  of  Greece <  tsi also*  obvioaa^  But  whelbcstha 
coaatfT^nan^caUod  lark^iniEorope  may-aoty.  uL^sneral, 
entaiikniae  inhabitants  thanxhimng-tk  flourishingTieciod 
of  CireoQ^.au7  be  a  litda-dodbftil;  The  Thcaciansi  seem 
the&  In  haae:  lived  like  the  Tartars  at  present^  fay  past»* 
lage  and  plnndra* :.  The  Gietes  wane  aiilLmore  oncrrilized^? 
And)  Umc  lUjorians  weoe-  no  better  ^  :  These  oecupjfc  nine* 
isnilui  iiP  that  conntary ::  And  though,  the  go^iernnsent.of 
the  Turks  be  not  very  favourable  to  industry  and  propagn* 
tion.;  yell  it  preservea  at  least  peace  and  ordesaaaoag  the 
intudntantSy  and  is.  prefisrable  to;  tkaX  barbarous^  unsetded 
eonditiiMLiBwhidLthi^  andendy  lived* 

Poland  and  Mnscavy  in  Barope^axe  not  popokms;  but 
a»  certainly  muck  more  soi than  the  ancient  Samiatia:aad 
Scythia,  where  no.  husbandry  or  tillagetwaaeuerfteard  oQ 
and  postncage  was  tfie^  sole  art  by  wliicfa  thtf  people  were 
annntained..  The*  like  observadom  may.  be*  extended  ta 
Denmark  and  Swedfem     No  one  ought  t»  esteeaa  the  im^ 


R^^  lib.  vnL     Polyb.  lib.  iv.  cnp.  45. 
^  OTid..pMm,  Aci     Strabo,  lib.  vii.  «  Polyb.  Ub.  H.  ctp,  12. 
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mense  swarms  of  people  which  formerly  came  from  the 
North,  an4  overran  allEiutqpe,  tobeanyolgectioiitothis 
qpinion.  Where  a  whole  nadon,  or  even  half  of  it»  re- 
move their  seat,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  a  prodigious 
multitude  they  must  form;  with  what  desperate  valoar 
they  must  make  their  attacks;  and  how  the  terror  ^bmy 
strike  into  the  invaded  nations  will  make  these  magnify,  in 
their  imagination,  both  the  courage  and  multitude  of  die 
invaders.  Scotland  is  neither  extensive  nor  populous; 
but  were  the  half  of  its  inhabitants  to  seek  new  seats,  they 
would  form  a  colony  as  numerous  as  the  Teutons  and  Cim- 
bri ;  and  would  shake  all  Europe,  supposing  it  in  no  bettmr 
condition  for  defence  than  formerly. 

Germany  has  surely  at  present  twenty  times  more  in- 
habitants than  in  ancient  times,  when  they  cultivated  no 
ground,  and  each  tribe  valued  itself  on  the  extensive  deso- 
lation which  it  spread  around  ;  as  we  learn  from  Caesar  *, 
and  Tacitus  ^,  and  Strabo  ^ ;  a  proof,  that  the  division 
into  small  republics  will  not  alone  render  a  nation  popu- 
lous, unless  attended  with  the  spirit  of  peace,  order,  and 
industry. 

The  barbarous  condition  of  Britain  in  former  times  is 
well  known,  and  the  thinness  of  its  inhabitants  may  easily 
be  conjectured,  both  from  their  barbarity,  and  from  a 
circumstance  mentioned  by  Herodian  ^,  that  all  Britain  was 
marshy,  even  in  Severus's  time,  afier  the  Romans  had 
been  fully  settled  in  it  above  a  century. 

It  is  not  easily  imagined,  that  the  Gauls  were  anciently 
much  more  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life  than  their  northern 
iieighbours;  since  they  travelled  to  this  island  for  their 

•  De  BkWo  Gallico,  lib.  \\.  *  De  Moribus  Germ. 

*  lib.  TiL  *  Lib.  iU.  cmp.  47. 
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education  in  the  mysteries  of  the  religion  and  philosophy 
of  the  Druids  >.  I  cannot,  therefore,  think  that  Gaul  was 
then  near  so  populous  as  France  is  at  present 

Were  we  to  believe,  indeed,  and  join  together,  the  tes- 
timony of  Appian,  and  that  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  we  must 
admit  of  an  incredible  populousness  in  Gaul.  The  former 
historian''  says,  that  there  were  400  nations  in  that  coun- 
try ;  the  latter  ^  affirms,  that  the  largest  of  the  Gallic  na- 
tions consisted  of  200,000  men,  besides  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  least  of  50,000.  Calculating,  therefore,  at 
a  medium,  we  must  admit  of  near  200,000,000  of  people 
in  a  country  which  we  esteem  populous  at  present,  though 
supposed  to  contain  little  more  than  twenty  ^.  Such  cal- 
culations, therefore,  by  their  extravagance,  lose  all  man- 
ner of  authority.  We  may  observe,  that  the  equality  of 
property,  to  which  the  populousness  of  antiquity  may  be 
ascribed,  h^d  no  place  among  the  Gauls  *.  Their  intes- 
tine wars  also,  before  Caesar's  time,  were  almost  perpetual  ^. 
And  Strabo  <  observes,  that  though  all  Gaul  was  cultiva- 
ted, yet  was  it  not  cultivated  with  any  skill  or  care  :  the 
genius  of  the  inhabitants  leading  them  less  to  arts  than 
arms,  till  their  slavery  under  Rome  produced  peace  among 
themselves. 

Caesar  ^  enumerates  very  particularly  the  great  forces 
which  were  levied  in  Belgium  to  oppose  his  conquests ; 
and  makes  them  amount  to  208,000.  These  were  not  the 
whole  people  able  to  bear  arms :  For  the  same  historian 
tells  us,  that  the  Bellovaci  could  have  brought  a  hundred 

*  Cmsar  de  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  xvL     Strabo,  lib.  viL  says,  the  Gauls  were 
not  much  more  improved  than  the  Germani. 

b  Celt  pars  1.  «  Lib.  t. 

'  Ancient  Gaul  wa»niore  extensive  than  modem  France. 

*  Cmar  de  BeUo  GaUico,  Ub.  vi.  '  Id.  ibid. 

*  Lib.  iv.  I"  De  BeUo  Gallico,  Ub.  ii. 
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th<m.yMwl  naen  into  the  field,  Ifeougfa  thqr  engaged  oldfAr 
watym  Taking  the  whole,  llierefiMre,  id  this  praportioii  o€ 
ten  to  six,  the  mum  of  figkdng  men  in  alLdbe  gtatesof  Bei* 
giwn  «as  dbotttSM^OO;  all-theinlisbitMitBaiiiillnimnd 
a  lial£  And  Belgjam  being  about  a  fourth  of  Omid,  thai 
eoitntry  iinight  contain  sue  aiilRgMw,  vbidi  is  sol  near  the 
third  >€£  its  preseni  inhabiteMts  *.  We  are  iafofiBed  faf 
Gsaar,  Ami  theGonishad  no  fixedfnopertjnilawl;  but 
that  the  chieftains,  when  any  death  happened  in  a  fiunily, 
made  a  near  division  of  all  the  lande  aiaai^  the  a&nsnX 
meahers  of  ube  fiuoHly.  This  is  the  custom  of  ZbaMry, 
which  so  long  prevailed  in  lambmd,  and  which  vetainad 
dbit  conntry  in  a  atate  cf  misery^  barbarism,  and  deaala- 


The  ancieat  Helvetia  was  2M  miles  in  length,  and  IM 
in  breadth,  according  to  die  same  author  ^ ;  yet  contaivad 
only  360,000  iDhabkants.  The  canton  of  Berne  alone  has, 
at  present,  as  many  people. 

After  tills  computation  of  Appian  and  Diodoms  Siculus, 
I  know  not  whetlier  I  dare  affirm,  that  the  modem  Dutch 
are  more  numerous  than  the  ancient  Batavi. 

Spain  is,  perhaps,  decayed  from  what  it  was  three  cen- 
turies ago ;  but  if  we  step  backward  two  thousand  years, 
and  consider  the  restless,  torbulent,  unsettled  condition  of 
its  inhabitants,  we  may  probably  be  inclined  to  think  diat 
it  is  now  much  more  populous.  Many  Spaniards  killed 
themselves  when  deprived  of  their  arms  by  the  Ramans  *• 
It  appears  from  Plutarch  ^,  that  robbery  and  plander  wene 
esteemed  honourable  among  the  Spaniards.  Hirtius '  re- 
presents In  the  same  light  the  situation  of  that  country  in 

•  Sm  Nort  [PP.]  ^  De  BeHo  Ganico,  lib.  L 

'  Titi  Liifti,  Kb.  uziv  c»p.  17.        ^  In  y'lU  MuriL        *  Dc  BeHo  Hi»p. 
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Ceesar's  time ;  and  he  says,  that  every  man  was  obliged  to 
live  in  castles  uid  walled  towns  for  his  security.  It  was 
not  till  its  final  conquest  under  Augustus,  that  these  dis^ 
orders  were  repressed  ^.  The  account  which  Strabo  ^  and 
Justin  ^  gave  of  I^Niin,  corresponds  exactly  with  thos^ 
above  mentioned.  How  much,  therefore,  must  it  diminish 
from  our  idea  of  the  populousness  of  antiquity,  when  we 
find  that  TuUy,  comparing  Italy,  Africa,  Gaul,  Greece, 
imd  I^Mun,  m^ktions  the  great  number  of  inhabitants  as 
the  peculiar  circumstance  which  rendered  this  latter  coun- 
try formidable  '  ? 

Italy,  however,  it  is  probable,  has  decayed :  But  how 
many  great  cities  does  it  still  contain  ?  Venice,  Genoa, 
Pavia,  Turin,  Milan,  Naples,  Florence,  Leghorn,  which 
either  subsisted  not  in  ancient  times,  or  were  then  very  inh 
considerable  ?  If  we  reflect  on  this,  we  shall  not  be  apt  te 
carry  matters  to  so  great  an  extreme  as  is  usual  with  re^ 
gard  to  this  subject 

When  the  Romim  authors  complain  that  Italy,  whidi 
formerly  exported  com,  became  dependent  on  all  the  pro- 
vinces for  its  daily  bread,  they  never  ascribe  this  alteration 
to  the  increase  of  its  inhabitants,  but  to  the  neglect  of  til*- 
lage  and  agriculture  ^ ;  a  natural  effect  of  that  pemicioofe 
practice  of  importing  com,  in  order  to  distribute  it  graiU 
among  the  Romaii  citizens,  and  a  very  bad  means  of  mul- 

*  VelL  Faterc.  lib.  u.  $  90.  **  Lib.  iii.  Lib.  xUt. 

*  *'  Nee  numero  Hispanos,  nee  robofe  GaUos,  nee  calliditate  Fomos,  nee 
^  artibus  Gnecos,  nee  deniqae  boe  ipsoa  hujus  gentis,  ac  terns  domestico 
*^  nativoque  sensu,  Italos  ipeos  ac  LatinoB^-^^uperaTimus.*'  De  Hanup. 
Eesp.  cap.  9.  Hie  diaorden  of  Spain  seem  to  have  been  almoat  proverbial: 
''  Nee  impacatos  a  tergo  borrebis  Iberoa.**  Virg.  Gcorg.  lib.  iiL  Tlie 
Iberi  are  here  plainly  taken,  by  a  political  figure,  for  robbers  in  generaL 

*  Varro  De  Re  Riutica,  lib.  ii.  pnrf.  Columella  pr*t  Sueton.  August 
cap.  42. 
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tipIyiDg  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  *.  The  ^porhUa, 
so  much  talked  of  by  Martial  and  Juvenal,  being  presents 
regularly  made  by  the  great  lords  to  their  smaller  clients^ 
must  have  bad  a  like  tendency  to  produce  idleness,  de- 
bauchery, and  a  continual  decay  among  the  people.  The 
parish  rates  have  at  present  the  same  bad  consequences  in 
England. 

Were  I  to  assign  a  period  when  I  imagined  this  part  of 
the  world  might  possibly  contain  more  inhabitants  than  at 
present,  I  should  pitch  upon  the  age  of  Trajan  and  the 
Antonines ;  the  great  extent  of  the  Roman  empire  being 
then  civilized  and  cultivated,  settled  almost  in  a  profound 
peace,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  living  under  the 
same  regular  police  and  government  ^.  But  we  are  told, 
that  all  extensive  governments,  especially  absolute  monar- 
chies, are  pernicious  to  population,  and  contain  a  secret 
vice  and  poison,  which  destroy  the  effect  of  all  these  pro- 
mising appearances  ^.  To  confirm  this,  there  is  a  passage 
cited  from  Plutarch  ^,  which  being  somewhat  singular,  we 
shall  here  examine  it. 

That  author,  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  silence 
of  many  of  the  oracles,  says,  that  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
present  desolation  of  the  world,  proceeding  from  former 
wars  and  factions  ;  which  common  calamity,  he  adds,  has 
fallen  heavier  upon  Greece  than  on  any  other  country ; 
insomuch  tliat  the  whole  could  scarcely  at  present  furnish 

*  Though  the  obscnrationt  of  L'Abb^  du  Bos  tbould  be  admittMl,  that 

luJy  it  now  wanner  than  in  former  timet,  the  conttquencc  may  not  be  ne- 

cemry,  Uiat  it  is  more  populous  or  better  cultivated.    If  the  other  countries 

ci  Europe  were  more  savage  and  woody,  the  cold  winds  that  blew  frocD 

them  might  afiect  the  climate  of  Italy. 

*  See  Note  [QQ.] 

'  L'£sprit  de  Loix,  liv.  xx'uL  chap.  19.  *  Dt  Orac.  Defiectu. 
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three  thousand  warriors;  a  number  whichi  in  the  time  of 
the  Median  war,  was  supplied  by  the  sin^  ci^  of  Me- 
gara.  The  gods,  therefore,  who  affisct  works  of  digni^ 
and  importance,  have  suppressed  manj  of  their  oraoies, 
and  deign  not  to  use  so  many  interpreters  of  dieir.will  to 
so  diminutive  a  people. 

I  must  confess,  that  this  passage  contains  so  many  dif- 
ficulties, that  I  kno^uiot  what  to  make  of  it.  You  may 
observe,  that  Plutarch  assigns,  for  a  cause  of  the  decay  of 
maidund,  not  the  extensive  dominion  of  the  Romans,  but 
the  former  wars  and  factions  of  the  several  states,  all  which 
were  quieted  by  the  Roman  arms.  Plutarch's  reasoning, 
therefore,  is  directly  contrary  to  the  inference  which  is 
drawn  from  the  fact  he  adZ^s. 

Polybius  supposes,  that  Greece  had  become  more  pro- 
sperous and  flourishing  after  the  establishment  of  the  Ro- 
man yoke^ ;  and  though  that  historian  wrote  before  these 
conquerors  had  degenerated,  from  being  the  patrons,  to 
be  the  plunderers  of  mankind,  yet  as  we  find  from  Taci- 
tus ^,  that  the  severity  of  the  emperors  afterwards  correct 
ed  the  licence  of  the  governors,  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  extensive  monarchy  so  destructive  as  it  is  often  repre- 
sented. 

We  learn  fi*om  Strabo  %  that  the  Romans,  from  their 
regard  to  the  Greeks,  maintained,  to  his  time,  most  of  the 
privileges  and  liberties  of  that  celebrated  nation ;  and 
Nero  afterwards  rather  increased  them  ^.  How,  there- 
£are,  can  we  imagine  that  the  Roman  yoke  was  so  burden- 
some over  that  part  of  the  world  ?  The  oppression  of  the 
proconsuls  was  checked ;  and  the  magistracies  in  Greece 
being  all  bestowed,  in  the  several  cities,  by  the  firee  votes 

«  Set  Non  [RR.]        ^  AniuL  lib.  i.  cap.  2.         «  Lib.  tuL  and  ix. 
*  Phitardi.  De  his  qui  tcro  a  Numiiie  puniuntur. 
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of  ^  pet)pl^  there  Mens  no  neceisiTf  Ibr  the  eompethDni 
to  tLtiend  the  l^mpet^s  oocm.  If  giMt  nmnbers  were  to 
deek  their  fbrttUKes  fai  Rome,  snd  iKltnaBce  themielves  by 
learning  or  "eloquence^  the  commodities  of  theilr  lialive 
country,  mimy  of  them  would  retam  with  the  fortunes 
which  they  had  acquired,  and  thereby  <mrkh  the  Oredan 
Ct>nu0Onweldtlis. 

But  Plutarch  says,  that  the  gei^fal  depopnlaCioii  lurf 
been  more  sensibly  felt  in  Crreece  than  in  any  odier  conn^ 
try.  How  is  this  reconcileable  to  its  supericM*  pririlq^ea 
and  advantages? 

Brides,  this  paiisage,  by  proving  too  much,  redly  proves 
nothing.  Onfy  Aree  thoumxnd  mm  Me  to  bear  nrme  is 
all  Greece  !  Who  can  admit  so  stnmge  a  propositiatt, 
efipeciiAy  if  we  consider  the  great  number  of  Greek  cities, 
whose  names  stSl  remain  in  history,  and  which  are  men** 
tioned  by  writers  long  after  the  age  of  Plutardi  ?  There 
are  there  surely  ten  times  more  people  at  present,  when 
there  scarcely  remains  a  city  in  all  the  bounds  of  ancient 
Greece.  That  country  is  still  tolerably  cultivated,  and 
furnishes  a  sare  supply  of  com,  in  case  of  a  scarcity  in 
Spain,  Italy,  or  the  south  of  France. 

We  may  observe,  that  the  ancient  frugality  of  the 
Greeks,  and  their  equality  of  property,  still  subsisted  du- 
ring the  age  of  Plutarch,  as  appears  from  Lucian  *.  Nor 
is  there  any  ground  to  imagine,  that  that  country  was 
possessed  by  a  few  masters,  and  a  great  number  of  slaves. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  military  discipline  being  en- 
tirely useless,  was  extremely  neglected  in  Greece  after  thv 
establishment  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  if  these  com- 
monwealths, formerly  so  warlike  and  ambitious,  maintain- 
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ed  each  of  them  a  small  city  guard,  to  prevent  mobbish 
disorders,  it  is  all  they  had  occasion  for ;  and  these,  per-^ 
haps,  did  not  amomit  toSOOO  men  throughout  all  Greece. 
I  own,  that  if  Plutarch  has  this  fact  in  his  eye,  he  is  here 
guilty  of  a  gross  paralogism,  and  assigns  causes  nowise 
proportioned  to  the  effects.  But  is  it  so  great  a  prodigy, 
that  an  author  shoilld  fall  into  a  mistake  of  this  nature  ^  ? 
But  whatever  force  may  remain  in  this  passage  of  Plu- 
tarch, we  shall  end^avblir  to  cbunterl)alance  it  by  as  re- 
markable a  passage  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  where  the  histo- 
titaHf  after  flKitioning  Ninos's  army  of  1,'M0|W0  fo0t,  jnd 
MO,MO  h«rse,  endeavours  to  support  the  credibiUty  (of 
this  aocottnt  by  aoaie  posterior  facts ;  and  adds,  that  mt 
must  not  form  a  notion  of  die  ancittit  popidottsneag  42t 
mankind  from  the  present  emptiness  and  depcpulaiCkili 
which  is  spread  over  the  world  \  Thns  an  author,  idid 
lived  at  that  very  period  of  antiqui^  which  is  represanted 
as  most  popvioQs  \  nritn|>lainf  of  the  desoladoa  ii^ich  tfaeli 
prevailed,  gives  the  preference  to  former  times,  imd  has 
recourse  to  ancient  fiiibks  as  a  foondatioa  for  his  opmioH. 
The  faomour  of  hbuning  Um  present,  and  admiring  tte 
past,  is  strongly  rooted  in  human  nature,  and  has  an  itf- 
£aence  even  on  persons  endned  with  the  piofoundest  judg- 
jnent  and  most  extensive  learning. 

«SmMm[S8j  ^LOki. 

'  He  WM  cootmpofsry  vitk  Cnv  and  Aufuitiw. 
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OF  THE  ORIGINAL  CONTRACT. 

As  no  party,  in  the  present  age,  can  well  support  itself 
without  a  philosophical  or  speculative  system*of  principles 
annexed  to  its  political  or  practical  one,  we  accordingly 
find,  that  each  of  the  factions,  into  which  this  nation  is  di- 
vided, has  reared  up  a  fabric  of  the  former  kind,  in  order 
to  protect  and  cover  that  scheme  of  actions  which  it  pur- 
sues. The  people  being  commonly  very  rude  builders,  es- 
pecially in  this  speculative  way,  and  more  especially  still 
when  actuated  by  party  zeal ;  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  that 
their  workmanship  must  be  a  little  unshapely,  and  disco- 
ver evident  marks  of  that  violence  and  hurry  in  which  it 
was  raised.  The  one  party,  by  tracing  up  government  to 
the  Deity,  endeavour  to  render  it  so  sacred  and  invio- 
late, that  it  must  be  little  less  than  sacrilege,  however  ty- 
rannical it  may  become,  to  touch  or  invade  it  in  the  small- 
est article.  The  other  party,  by  founding  government  al- 
together on  the  consent  of  the  People,  suppose  that  there 
is  a  kind  of  original  contract^  by  which  the  subjects  have 
tacitly  reserved  the  power  of  resisting  the  sovereign,  when- 
ever they  find  themselves  aggrieved  by  that  authority,  with 
which  they^have,  for  certain  purposes,  voluntarily  entrust- 
ed him.     These  are  the  speculative  principles  of  the  two 
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parties ;  and  these  too  are  the  practical  consequences  de- 
duced firom  them. 

I  shall  venture  to  affirm,  T^atboth  these  systems  qf^pe^ 
culaHve  prkunpke  are  juei ;  though  not  in  the  sense  intended 
by  the  parties :  And,  T^ttboth  the  schemes  (tf  practical  con^ 
sequences  are  prudent ;  though  not  in  the  extremes  to  which 
each  party,  in  opposition  to  the  other,  has  common^  endea' 
voured  to  carry  them. 

That  the  Deity  is  the  ultimate  author  of  all  government^ 
will  never  be  denied  by  any,  who  admit  a  general  provi- 
dence, and  aUow,  that  all  events  in  the  universe  are  con- 
ducted  by  an  uniform  plan,  and  directed  to  wise  purposes. 
As  it  is  impossible  for  the  human  race  to  subsist,  at  least 
in  any  comfortable  and  secure  state,  without  the  protection 
of  government ;  this  institution  must  certainly  have  been 
intended  by  that  beneficent  Being,  who  means  the  good  of 
all  his  creatures :  And  as  it  has  universally,  in  fact,  taken 
place  in  all  countries,  and  all  ages,  we  may  conclude,  with 
still  greater  certainty,  that  it  was  intended  by  that  omni- 
scient Being,  who  can  never  be  deceived  by  any  event  or 
operation.  But  since  he  gave  rise  to  it,  not  by  any  parti- 
cular or  miraculous  interposition,  but  by  his  concealedHmd 
universal  efficacy,  a  sovereign  cannot,  properly  speaking 
be  called  his  vicegerent  in  any  other  sense  than  every  powe^ 
or  force,  being  derived  from  him,  may  be  said  to  act  by 
his  commission.  Whatever  actually  happens  is  compre- 
hended in  the  general  plan  or  intention  of  Provid^ice; 
nor  has  the  greatest  and  most  lawful  prince  any  more  rea- 
son, upon  that  account,  to  plead  a  peculiar  sacredness  or 
inviolable  authority,  than  an  inferior  magistrate,  or  even 
an  usurper,  or  even  a  robber  and  a  pirate.  The  saihe  Di- 
vine Superintendant,  who,  for  wise  purposes,  invested  a 
Titus  or  a  Tngan  with  authority,  did  alBO,  for  purposes  no 
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doubt  equally  wisc^  dMMigb  unkBowoi  bestoir  power  ok  m 
Borgia  or  an  Angria.  The  same  causcmi.  i^iicli  gfLWfk  mm 
iQ*Uit  ioveceigiipimer  ia  wery  8fatte».  nstaMishrf  UEeeriee 
«vcKy  petty  jjoriadietion  kk  il^  and  eveiy  lioiiteA  •nthfldifw 
AoM»staM%  therefiNret.  vm  kaa  duui  »lHli{^  Mia  bgr  ftdt* 
vine  cominiaaiMH  and  poMessea  on  indofhawWe.  righk 

bodily  force,  and  even  in  their  mental  poiaaca  aaA  fiml^ 
tkHi  tiU  cultiratyid- by  edncatiim;  wa  iMMt. neoaasarily  al- 
LaWf  diat  nothing  bat  their  owa  consent  oonUI  at  first  «► 
aooiate  them  tc^thei,  and  subject  them,  to  any  asthorilgb 
The  peqpWtfwetraoergoveCTmanltftita  first  oryniiii:y» 
woods,  and.  desants,  arte  ibe  souos  of  all  posm  and  junar 
dioisoni.aAd  Tduntarily^  ior  die  sako:  of  peace:  and  oniert 
iJbandoiied  theii  aatiTelibertgri.aodxeoeived  lava  finomthdr 
oqnal  and  compasioo*.  The.  c<Hidittons>.  upon  which:  dicj 
wem  willing,  to-  submit*  were,  either  expreased*  or  we»  an 
clear  and  obWous»  that  it  migfat.well  be  esteemed  super* 
fluous  to  expresH  them.  If  this,  then,  be  meant  by  the 
^rigmal  amtraci^  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  all  goTernment 
is»  at  finti  founded  on  a  contcact,  and  diat  the  most  an* 
cieot  rude  combinations  of  mankind  were  formed  chieflv 
by  that  princif^.  In  vain  ace  we  asked  in  what  records 
4bis  charter  of  our  liberties  is  roistered  It  was  not  writ- 
ten on  parchment,  nor  yet  on  leaves  or  barks*  of  trees.  It 
preceded  the  uae  of  widting  and  all  the  other  civiliaed  arts 
of  life.  But  we  trace  it  plainly  in  the  nature  of  man,  and 
in- the  equality,  or  something  approaching  equality,  which 
we  find  in  all  the  individuals  of  that  species.  The  fbrce^ 
which  now  prevails,  and.  which  is  founded  on  fleets  and  an* 
nsies  ia  plainly  politiqol,  and  derived  irom  authority,  the 
affsct  of  established  govenraient.  A  man's  natural  force 
eamistK:Qs4|jr:ih  the  vigouo  of  bis  Kmb%  asid  the  fimmesB 
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of  his  courage  ;.  which  couM  nqver  sul^ct  Il|l^ti^]4^8  t^ 
Ibe  co^qEiiiw)  of  om*  Npthing.  but  their  own  co^sentitimi 
tMi?  ^m^  pf  the  ad\»ptagea  i^esiiltMig  from  fi^mr^&nckofh 
dev,  could  b^ye  b«d  that  infliiQiiQar 

Ye(|  eyen  thj$,qwsei4  was  lopgy^  wp^ecti^and-^QilU 
not  be  the  ba^  of  a  regular  adquAi^tratjiQiK  The-  cbi^ 
lliiii,  who  had  probably  acquired  hi^  i|ifl»en<e  diuring  th^ 
continuance  of  war,  ruled  more  by  persnasios^  tbim,<y>9l^ 
maud;  and  till  b^- OQuld  employ  force  to  redu«»;tii^  re- 
fractory and  diaobedienti  ,th^  society  ooi^ld  scare^ljf  be-saJd 
to  havQ  attakied  a  state  qS  civil  govempmit.  No  compact 
or  agre^nent,  i^  is  evidciiMt^  was  expressly  focm^d  Smt  gfan^ 
ral  sttbiiiis9ioa»;  aq  i4^  far  beyond  th^.compi:ei^i^ii  of 
sava^ea :  l^h  exet^tKm.c^  autbority  in  tbc^  qbi^ftam  mw^ 
bfikvq  been  partjbular,  ai^d  cal^ed^fprA  bjith^^p^Qes^t  es^ 
genci^s  of  the  case::  Tba:  sei^^ible/  ut&it^  raiultii^  fyfW 
bi«i  ipterpositio%  made  these  ^eitipqs«  b^i^m^  4M)y  mai:e 
fi^^nei^i  apditbisb?frQ(pniqy!gradua%i:^9idl«^ed  m  habir 
tuali  aody.tf  you  please  tpcal)  it.  so^  a  vpliM^tairy,  and  th^i;er 
fore  precaripus>  aoq^jospe^o^:  m  tk^  p^piUf 

But  philosophers^  who  have  embraced  a  party  (if  thal^b^ 
not  a  contradiction  in.  ten^s)  ai;e  n^,  contented  with*  tb^s^ 
conc^^ipns».  They  assQrt^  not  only  that  government  in  its 
earliest  infamy  aros^.  from> cpnsent^  oar  r^lkher  tbe.ypluntai^ 
acqujeacence  pf  the  people;  but  alapr  that,  e^ven  atjurid^ 
sent^  when  ifa  haS:  atteiued  ijts.  fUU  matmut^,  if  M^ts,9» 
OP  other  feujaddationi.  They  affiim,  that.  aU  mei^  am  stf)} 
bom  equal,.and  qw0  al}i»gianoe  tonppi^ni^  c^.gpvc^^manli 

unless  bound  by  the  <^lig^tiafff  afffjt  i^awtian.oCa,|^iiot^ 
And  ad,no  maor  without,  spmp  eqiuval^nt,,  wpwW  fqi^^gp 
the  ad¥antages.o£Wljnat}Ffi  Ub^^5  apd  s«bj^t»bimf«lS^ 
thfi  will  oTanolher ;  tbjs  pwmwa^  ifcalvajW  UHders^^. W 
be  cohdititmd,.andiimpoaMJWihj«tnp.  ciU^^^ 
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lie  meet  with  justice  and  protecticHi  from  his  sorereigiL 
These  advantages  the  sovereign  jMromises  him  m  retam  ; 
and  if  he  fiul  in  the  execution,  he  has  broken,  on  his  parl^ 
the  articles  of  engagement,  and  has  thereby  fireed  his  sob* 
ject  from  all  obligations  to  allqpanoe.  Such,  according  to 
these  philosophers,  is  the  foundaticm  of  authori^  in  every 
government ;  and  such  the  right  of  resistance,  possessed 
by  eveiy  subject 

But  would  these  reasoners  look  abroad  into  the  worU, 
they  would  meet  with  nothing  that,  in  the  least,  corre- 
sponds to  tlieir  ideas,  or  can  warrant  so  refined  and  jriiilo^ 
sophical  a  system.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  every  where 
princes  who  claim  their  subjects  as  their  properQr,  and  aa> 
sert  their  independent  right  of  sovereignty,  firom  oonqiiest 
or  succession.  We  find  also  every  where  subjects  who  ac- 
knowledge this  right  in  their  prince,  and  suppose  them- 
selves bom  under  obligations  of  obedience  to  a  certain  sck 
vereign,  as  much  as  under  the  ties  of  reverence  and  duty 
to  certain  parents.  These  connexions  are  always  con- 
ceived to  be  equally  independent  of  our  consent,  in  Persia 
and  China ;  in  France  and  Spain ;  and  even  in  Holland 
and  England,  wherever  the  doctrines  above  mentioned 
have  not  been  carefully  inculcated.  Obedience  or  subjec- 
tion becomes  so  familiar,  that  most  men  never  make  any 
inquiry  about  its  origin  or  cause,  more  than  about  the 
principle  of  gravity,  resistance,  or  the  most  universal  laws 
of  nature.  Or  if  curiosity  ever  move  them,  as  soon  as 
they  learn  that  they  themselves  and  their  ancestors  have, 
for  several  ages,  or  from  time  immemorial,  been  subject  to 
such  a  form  of  government  or  such  a  family ;  they  imme- 
diately acquiesce,  and  acknowledge  their  obligation  to  al- 
legiance. Were  you  to  preach,  in  most  parts  of  the  world, 
that  political  connexions  are  founded  altogetlier  on  volun- 
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taiyooiiM&l  or  &  nmtiuilpmniiiiij  die  iDi^;istr«te  woidd 
aoon  impriaDii  yon  as.  aedilioiis  finr  looseniDg  the  ties  of 
nbedieooe;  if  foar  friends  did  not  befbie  shot  yoonp  as 
delirkHMi  Sat  mifmaoDg  snch  absurdities.  It  is  strange^ 
Aiit  an  act  of  the  inind^  wiiidi  eveiy  individual  is  siqyposed 
lobii^ibnnedv  and  after  be  came  to  the  use  of  reason  too^ 
iBtherwiveitCOidd  bave  no  astliority;  that  this  act,  I  ssf, 
AoilM  be  so  modi  unknown  to  all  of  them,  that,  over  die 
fiioe  of  the  yfaole  eartfa»  there  scasody  remain  any  traoes 
or  memory  pf  at. 

But  the  contiiic^  en  which  government  is  iNmded,  is 
said  to  be  the  origpuMiooitfracf/  and  oonseqnendy  may  be 
snfqpcBed  too  old  to  fidl  under  the  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
sent generation.  If  the  agreement,  by  which  savage  men 
first  associated  and  conjoined  their  force,  be  here  meant, 
this  is  acknowledged  to  be  real ;  but  being  so  andent,  and 
being  obliterated  by  a  thousand  changes  of  govdrnment 
and  princes,  it  cannot  now  be  suf^iosed  to  retain  any  a»- 
diori^.  If  we  would  say  any  thing  to  die  purpose^  we 
must  assert,  that  every  particular  government,  which  is 
lawfiil,  and  which  imposes  ^ay  dnty  of  allegianoe  on  die 
subject,  was,  at  first,  fimnded  on  consent  and  a  vduntarf 
compact.  Bat  besides  that  this  supposes  the  consent  of 
the  fathers  to  bind  the  children,  even  to  the  most  remote 
generations  (which  republican  writ^is  will  never  allow,) 
besides  this,  I  say,  it  is  not  justified  by  histiMry  or  ezper 
liende  in  any  age  tm  oomtry  c^the  world. 

Ahnost  all  die  governments  whidi  exist  at  pvesent,  or 
of  whidi  there  remains  any  record  in  history,  have  beat 
Ibonded  originally,  eitha  <m  usurpaticm  or  conquest,  or 
bodif  without  aigr  pretence  of  a  fair  consent  or  voluntary 
subjection  of  the  pecfile.  When  an  artful  and  bold  man  is 
iriaced  at  the  bead  of  an  army  or  faction,  it  is  often  easy 
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foiT  bun,  by  employing,  sometimes  mknoe,  loiMt^^ 
pretences,  to  establish  his  dominion  OTer>a  peof^  %  hm^ 
died  times  more  numerous  Aan  his  partisms.  Haa&oM 
no  such  open  communicatioii^  that  his  eneaufis  caa  kmmf 
with  certain^,  their  number  or  force.  Ha  gives  them  M 
leisure  to  assemble  together  in  a  body  to  oppose  l^aik 
ETcn  all  those  who  are  the  instraments  cf  Us  usurpMioai 
may  wish  his  fifdl ;  bnt  their  ignorance  of  eadi  dlher^s  im- 
tttiticn  keeps  tfiem  in  awe,  and  is  the  sole  eattse  of  his  3M- 
curity.  By  such  arts  as  these  many  govemnQients  htLtt 
been  established ;  and  diis  is  all  the  or^^tM^CMMtafl  which 
they  have  to  boast  oC 

The  face  of  the  earth  is  continually  diangin^  by  the 
increase  of  small  kingdoms  into  great  empires,  by  tfaedi»- 
sdiution  of  great  enquires  into  smaller  kingdoma»  by  the 
planting  of  colonies,  by  the  migration *of  tribes.  '  b  theM 
any  thing  discoTerable  in  all  these  events  but  force  and 
violence  ?  Where  is  the  mutual  agreement  or  voluntary 
association  so  much  talked  of? 

Even  the  smoothest  way  by  which  a  nation  may  receive 
a  foreign  master,  by  marriage  or  a  will,  is  not  extremely 
honourable  for  the  people ;  but  supposes  them  to  be  dis- 
posed of  like  a  dowry  or  a  legacy,  according  to  the  plea«> 
sure  or  interest  ofxtheir  rulers. 

But  where  no  force  interposes,  and  election  takes  place ; 
what  is  this  election  so  highly  vaunted  ?  It  is  either  the 
combination  of  a  few  great  men,  who  decide  for  the  whole, 
and  will  allow  of  no  opposition ;  or  it  is  the  fury  of  a  mul- 
titude^ that  follow  a  seditious  ringleader,  who  is  not  known, 
perhaps,  to  a  dozen  among  them,  and  who  owes  his  ad- 
vancement merely  to  his  own  impudence,  or  to  the  mo* 
mentary  caprice  of  his  fellows. 

Are  these  disorderly  elections,  which  are  rare  too^  of 
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such  snigfa^  andiority  as  to  be  tlw  only  kwfid  finiBdatioii 
of  Idl  goterament  wmI  alii^ttniee? 

In  fealitjr,  diereisiM  amcnreterxtbleerenttliaiiatiitd 
disaolation  of  goyenMben^  wUdi  girc^i  I9)erty  to  the  viil^ 
tMilde,  and  malpes  the  detemtetion  oridioiee  of  a  ne^ 
Mlablisliitiait  depend  upon  a  Bumber>  whidi  neaiif  iqph 
pmaphea  to  that  of  the  body  df  the  people ;  Foritnevet 
eouie^  entirely  to  die  whdhe  body  of  thein.  Every  iriaa 
miH,  then,  tHbbes  to  see,  at  tbe  bead  of  a  powerful  aii4 
obedient  a?my,  a  geneiral  who  nay  speedily  sebse  the  prixe^ 
and  give  to  the  people  ^  master,  wMdi  they  are  bo  unSt  to 
choote  for  themselves.  So  litdfe  eorrcymdcpd  ii  fact  tind 
reali^  to  those  philosophical  notions^ 

Let  n^t  the  establisAiKieQi  at  the  BevtBlutio*  ^Mve  ub^ 
or  make  us  so  much  in,  love  with  a  philosophical  or^gii'ti 
government,  as  to  imagine  tSL  others  «iMstrol|k  and  ifre« 
glilar.  Even  that  evi^t  was  ftpr  fh»h  oorrtepdndil^  It 
diese  nsfimd  ideas.  It  was  only  the  suteesAon,  and  tbat 
dlity  in  the  regal  part  of  thi^  goVenmeni^  which  tvas  Uien 
changed :  And  it  was  only  the  majori^of  fbren  kundved^ 
w)ib  determined  that  diange  for  near  ten  miUion.  I  dtfcibt 
net,  indeed,  but  the  bulk  of  those  ten  milliofas  ac^tieilteil 
nHIlihgly  in  the  determitetion:  Bat  w«s  the  ihatteT  fc^ 
in  the  least,  to  their  dK>ice?  W*8  H  nbt  jiiady.alippoM4 
Id  be,  from  that  moment,  decided,  ahd  etery  idliAptiniibr 
ed,  who  rdiised  to  ^lelbtbit  to  tile  new  sovereign?  Hc(w 
otherwise  could  die  mMMtt  huve  «ver  been  brtfuglKt  tj^  mi^ 
imkie  or  eonclusion  ? 

'  The  repirt)lic  of  Athens  wa^  I  belieta^  the  tiiostbiten^ 
t^  detnocracy  that  we  read  lif  in  history :  Yetifwemahe 
the  requisite  allowances  for  the  women,  the  slaves,  and 
the  strangers,  we  shall  find,  that-  that  esii^Ushment  was 
not  at  first  made,  nor  any  law  ever  voted,  bya  tenth  part 
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of  those  who  were  bound  to  pay  obedience  to  it;  not  to 
mention  the  islands  and  foreign  cbflunions,  which  the 
Athenians  claimed  as  theirs  by  right  of  eonquest.  And  as 
it  is  well  known  that  popolar  assemUies  in  that  dlj  wwra 
always  fnll  iif  licence  and  disordery  notwithstanding  the 
instttotians  and  laws  by  which  they  were  chedced;  how 
much  more  disorderly  must  thej  proye^  where  thqf  fona 
not  the  established  constitution,  but  meet  tumulfonaly  flir 
the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  government,  in  order  to  give 
rise  to  a  new  one  ?  How  chimerical  must  it  be  to  talk  of 
a  choice  in  such  circumstances  ? 

The  Achseans  enjoyed  the  freest  and  most  perfect  de-> 
mocracy  of  all  antiquiQr ;  yet  they  employed  force  to  obl^ 
some  cities  to  enter  into  their  league,  as  we  learn  from  Po- 
lybins^ 

Harry  IV.  and  Harry  VII.  of  England  had  really  no 
title  to  the  throne  but  a  parliamentary  election ;  yet  they 
ncTer  would  acknowledge  it,  lest  they  should  thereby 
weaken  their  authority.  Strange,  if  tlie  only  real  founda- 
tion of  all  authority  be  consent  and  promise  ? 

It  is  vain  to  say,  that  all  governments  are  or  should  be 
at  first  founded  on  popular  consent,  as  much  as  the  ne- 
cessity of  human  affiiirs  wiU  admit*  This  favours  entirely 
my  pretension.  I  maintain,  that  human  affairs  will  never 
admit  of  this  consent,  seldom  of  the  appearance  of  it ;  but 
that  conquest  or  usurpation,  that  is,  in  plain  terms,  force, 
by  dissolving  tlie  ancient  governments,  is  the  origin  of  al- 
most  all  the  new  ones  which  were  ever  established  in  the 
world.  And  that  in  the  few  cases  where  consent  may 
seem  to  have  taken  place,  it  was  commonly  so  irregular, 

*  Lib.  ih  cap.  9S. 
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to  oonfined,  or  to  nnich  mtarmized  citlier  widi  finmd  or 
rtolencc^  that  it  cannot  hgfe  any  great  apdmri^. 

My  intention  here  is  not  to  c»chide  the  cianaent'of  Ae 
people  from  bemg  one  jnst  fiHmdation  bfgofernmentwhcife 
it'hasplace.  It  is  sud^  the  best  and  most  sacred- of  any; 
I  only  oontendy  that  it  has  Tery  seldbm  had  plaes'ininiy 
degree  and  nerer  almost  in  its  iidl  extent;  andthatthem- 
forescnne  other  faondatiwi  of  gODcmment  must  abohe 
admitteAi  ^ 

Were  all  men  possessed  of  so  inflexible  a  regavd  to  jns- 
tice,  that  of  diemsdves  they  would  totalty'  sbstain  fiom 
the  properties  of  others;  di^y  had  fiir  erisr  remained  ina 
state  of  absolute  liberty,  widioot  subjection  to  any  magis- 
trate or  pcditical  society :  Bot  this  is  a  state  «fpeifiMitidii 
of  which  hnman  nature  is  jnst^  deemed  incapable,  Agani^ 
were  all  men  possessed  of  so  perfect  an  understandiiqf  ns 
always  to  know  their  own  interests,  no  fiMrm  of  goronuneBft 
had  ever  been  submitted  to  biit  what  was  established  4m 
consent,  and  was  fully  cauTsssed  by  every  member  of  the 
society :  But.  this  state  of  perfiection  is  likewise  much  supe- 
rior to  human  nature.  Reason,  history,  and  experieu^ 
shew  us,  that  all  political  societies  have  had  an  origin  mnch 
less  acculrate  and  r^ular;  and  were  one  to  choose  a  pe- 
riod of  time  when  the  people's  consent  was  the  leaiBt  re- 
garded in  public  transactions,  it  would  be  precisdy  on  the 
establishment  of  a  nc!(r  government  In  a  settled  consti- 
tution their  inclinations  are  often  consulted;  butduriqg 
the  fury  of  revolutions,  conquests,  and  public  eonvnlsienst 
military  force  or  political  craft  usually  dieddes  the  contro- 
versy. 

When  a  new  government  is  established,  by  whatever 
mean^  the  people  are  •ooramcinly  dissatisfied  wilh  k,  and 
pay  obedience  mcMoe  tfom  lear  und  necessity,  than  from 
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tay  ijteii  of  aUegidnee  er.  of  moad  oMigatinn^  1lM|imi€« 
b  watchfvl  aMi}«lloilS|  iiad  most  coidblly  gMNr4^fliiMt 
^mry  h^pnnbgor  tp|iff<imileft  off htetrfoctaon^  TfaM^bj 
dkgrm%  lemoNiM^  aU  thoM  diiicidlie^  ivImI  aceailMMi  A19 
i^rtiDii  to  ngttd^  as  theif  kivfiil  9riialiTeprinoe%  ifiiltfii* 
ipifynrkkli  fit  fittt  Ik^  cofisidomi  as  naaipan  or  firnqpi 
MnqiievoiB.  1q  oider  to  Stand  Ihia  vpiniaiif  t^jp  kipro 
■6  xeeoone  to  aaj  Bolic|n  of  iioknterj  centant  or  pio* 
taise,  which,  they  know,  never  was,  in  this  case,  eidMrfOK* 
tpi^fft^  oa  linmrtmhd  Tka  origiaal  asliUialjMnt  Mtf 
finomedl^ftiaknoc^aadaiilNoitladt^  XVa 

suhsoqaaptadiniMstration  ia;  alsosppported  by  powof^  aad 
aoqpes^ ia  by  the  poople^  not aji a  matterof  clK>kc^  bol 
atf^ibltgatioiii  They  imagine  not  that  their  consaH  gifea 
tiiei|p  firinoe  a  title :  Bot  they  wiUingLy  CQnaeat»  because 
Ihegp  think,  that,  firom  k>i^  possession,  he  has  acqnivad  a 
title  independent  of  their  choice  or  indiaation. 

Should  it  be  said,  that,  by  living  under  the  dominion  of 
a  prince  which  one  might  leave,  every  individual  has  gi«* 
t%n  a  tacit  consent  to  his  authority,  and  promised  him  obe^ 
dience  1  it  may  be  answered,  that  such  an  implied  consent 
caa  only  have  place  where  a  man  imagines  that  the  mat» 
ter  depends  on  his  choice.  But  where  he  thinks  (as  all 
mankind  do  who  are  bom  under  established  governments) 
that  by  his  birth  he  owes  allegiance  to  a  certain  prince  or 
certain  form  of  government ;  it  woufd  be  absurd  to  infer  a 
consent  or  choice,  which  he  expressly,  in  this  case,  re- 
aonnces  and  disckiims. 

CSan  we  seriously  say,  that  a  poor  peasant  or  artisan  has 
a  free  choice  to  leave  his  country,  when  he  knows  no  fb-> 
reign  langtiage  or  manners,  and  lives,  from  day  to  day, 
by  the  small  wages  which  he  acquires  ?  We  may  as  well 
assert  that  a  man,  by  remaining  in  a  vessel,  freely  consents 
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ila^iemM^Qitheumstest;  though  he  was  carried  on 
botuA  nAife  aahem  and  miist  leap  into  the  ocean,  and  pe^ 
ffish>  the  nknntnt  ho  lea*Te»  hear. 

What  if  the  pripce  forbid  hia^  anlyeetB  laquit  his  do- 
mmymt^7  tmm  Tiberiits^stiBMi  it  was  r^arded  as  a  crime 
IB  a  RoaiaB  knight  that  he  had  aittempled  to  fly  to  die 
Fartbaans,  in  ofder  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  that  enipe- 
iKM^^?  Or  as  die  ancient Mnseorites  prohibited  all  travet 
Mng  under  pain  of  deaA  ?  And  did  a  prince  obserre^  that 
fiMHiy  of  his  subjects  were  seized  with  the  frenzy  of  migra- 
ting to  fofeign  ceuntriesi  he  would,  doubdess,  with  great 
Fiaso^  and  justice^  reaftrain  dieBi»  kk  order  to  prevent  the 
depepulatian  of  his  own  kii^dmn.  Would  he  forfeit  the 
allegiaaGe  of  all  his  snbjiects  by  so  wise  and  reascmaUe  a 
law:  Yet  tbefreedomoftheirchmee  is  surely,  in  that  case, 
ravished  from  th«n» 

A  company  of  men,  who  should  leave  their  native  counlry, 
in  order  to  people  some  uninhabited  region,  might  dreaiii 
of  recovering  dieir  native  freedom,  but  they  would  soon 
find,  that  their  prince  stiH  laid  claim  to  them,  and  called 
them  bis  subjects,  even  in  thear  new  settlement.  And  in 
this  he  wooM  but  act  ccmformably  to  the  common  ideas  of 
mankinds 

The  truest  iaaii  consent  of  this  Icind  that  is  ever  obser- 
ved, is  when  a  foreigner  settles  ki  any  country,  and  is  be- 
forehand acquamted  with  the  prince,  and  government^ 
and  laws  to^  which  he  must  submit:  Yet  is  hn  all^iaiice, 
though  more  voluntary,  much  less  expected  or  depended 
on,  than  that  of  a  natural  born  subject  On  the  contrary, 
his  native  prince  still  asserts  a  claim  to  him.  And  if  he 
punish  not  the  renegade,  when  he  seizes  him  in  war  with 

*•  Tacit.  Abui  Kb.  Ti/cap.  1 4. 
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his  new  prince's  commission ;  this  flemeiicy  is  mA  ibondU 
ed  on  the  municipal  hWf  whM  iO  aU  oomtritts  oondMHUi 
the  prisoner;  bat  on  the  ecttiseet  of  princes^  wrho  hvm 
agreed  to  this  indulgcvocc^  in  order  to  prevent  rrpribali. 

Did  we  generation  of  men  go  off  the  stage  at  eiMM^  «Bd 
another  svcceedf  asisthecBs^mthsilkwoitnasndlKitlai^ 
fliesy  thenew  ^acc^  if  thc^h^td  sense  enoogh  to  cbooae  their 
governnijenf,  which  sucely  is  never  the  ease  with  meotmii^ 
volunt^ily,  and  by  general  consent,  estaUish  thdr  owB 
form  of  civil  poliQTf  without  any  r^;ard  to  the  laws  or  pre* 
^cedents  i^rhich  prevailed  among  their  ancestors*  Bat  as 
human  sopie^y  is  in  perpetual  flm^  one  man  every  hour 
going  out  of  the  world,  another  jceming  into  it,  Uis  neces- 
sary^ in  order  to  preserve  stability  in  government,  that  tibe 
new  brood  should  conform  themselves  to  the  established 
constitution,  and  nearly  follow  the  path  which  their  fidher% 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  theirs,  had  marked  out  to  them. 
Some  innovations  must  necessarily  have  place  in  every  hu- 
man institution  $  and  it  i$  happy  where  the  enlightened 
genius  of  the  age  give  these  a  direction  to  the  side  of  rea- 
son, liberty,  and  justice :  But  violent  innovations  no  indi* 
vidual  is  entitled  to  make :  They  are  even  dangerous  to  be 
attempted  by  the  legislature  :  More  ill  than  good  is  ever 
to  be  expected  from  them :  And  if  history  affords  exam- 
ples to  the  contrary^  they  are  not  to  be  drawn  into  prece- 
dent, and  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  proofs,  that  the  science 
of  politics  affords  few  rules,  which  will  not  admit  of  some 
exception,  and  which  may  not  sometimes  be  controlled  by 
fortune  and  accidenL  The  violent  innovations  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  proceeded  from  an  imperious  monarchy 
seconded  by  the  appearance  of  legislative  autliority :  Those 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  were  derived  from  faction  and 
fanaticism ;  and  both  of  them  have  proved  happy  in  the 
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Bm  ev«n  tht  fimner  were  long  tlie  source  oimanj 
dijiwAwij  ttd  still  more  dangers;  and  if  the  measures  of 
alif  gialin^i  wiereia  be  taken  fipom  the  latter^  a  total  anardij 

iMBfeflaoe  iu  human  society,  anda&ud  period  at 

be  put  to  every  goyemmailk 
Suppose^  that  an  usurpCTy  after  hfingbanJAed  his  hw^" 
fol  prince  and  royal  fiunily,  riioald  establish  his  dominiott 
fiir  ten  or  a  douen  years  in  eayeountry,  and  should  pie* 
aene  so  exact  a  discipline  in  his  troopS)  and  soregriara 
dispositjon  in  his  ganisons,  that  lio  insurrection  had  ever 
beien  raised,  or  even  murmur  heard  against  his  administia- 
tation :  Can  it  be  asserted,  that  the  peoples^  who  in  thdr 
hearts  abhor  his  treason,  havetaddy  consented  tohisau** 
thori^,  and  promised  him  allegiance,  merely  because^  fiwet 
necessity,  they  live  under  his  dominioa  ?  Suppose  agam 
their  native  prince  restored,  by  means  of  an  army,  whidi 
he  levies  in  Jbreign  countries :  Thqrreceive  him  with  joy 
and  exultation,  and  show  plainly  with  what  reluctance  they 
had  submitted  to  any  other  yoke.  I  may  now  ask,  upon 
what  foundation  the  prince's  title  stands?  Not  on  pc^Milar 
consent  surely:  For  though  the  people  willingly  acquiesce 
in  Jus  authori^,  they  never  imagine  that  their  consent  made 
him  sovere^rn.  They  consent,  because  diey  apprehend 
him  to  be  already,  by  birth,  their  lawfid  sovereign.  And 
as  to  that  tacit  ccmsent,  which  may  now  be  inferred  finoni 
their  living  under  his  dominion,  this  is  no  more  than  what 
thqr  formerly  gave  to  the  tyrant  and  usurper. 

When  we  assert,  that  all  lawful  government  arises  finom 
the  consent  of  the  people,  we  certainly  do  them  a  great 
deal  more  honour  than  they  deserve,  or  even  expect  and 
desire  from  us.  After  the  Roman  dominions  became  too 
unwieldy  for  the  republic  to  govern  them,  the  people  over 
the  whole  known  world  were  extremely  grateful  to  Angus- 
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tas  for  that  auiboritji  wbiek  by  yuAemu  he  JuwiT wtahiith 
«d  over  them;  and  th^y  sliewed  anoynl  dispositMMi  to 
siibaul  to  the  successor  whom  he  left  tb«a  b^fais  lasliMI 
and  JMtf  mimt  It  was  afierwasda  their  aiafiirtaBt^  that 
there  never  was,  in  one  family,  any  Umg  legolar  sqcwiow; 
but  that  their  line  of  princes  was  contBiiiaUy  broke^^  eidiar 
by  priTate  assassinatioas  or  public  vebtfioiis.  The 
noa  bands,  on  the  fiulture  of  eTery  fiuni^  set  lip 
jpefov;  the  legions  in  die  But  a  second  9  thoaainCisma 
ny»  perha|>%  a  third:  And  the  sword  flone  conld  decade 
the  Gontraversy.  The  condition  of  the  people^  in  that 
mighty  monarchy,  was  to  be  lamented^  not  becanse  the 
i^ice  of  the  emperor  was  never  left  to  them,  fiv  that  was 
impracticable;  but  because  they  nev^  fell  nadcr  any  wmt^ 
cession  of  masters  who  might  regularly  follow  each  oiber* 
As  to  the  violence,  and  wars,  and  bloodshed,  CKxasioned 
by  every  new  settlement ;  diese  were  not  bismeable,  be- 
cause they  were  inevitubie. 

The  house  of  Lancaster  ruled  in  this  island  about  sixty 
years ;  yet  the  partisans  of  the  white  rose  seemed  daily  to 
multiply  in  England.  The  present  establishment  has  ta- 
ken place  during  a  still  longer  period.  Have  all  views  of 
right  in  another  family  been  utterly  extinguished,  even 
though  scarce  any  man  now  alive  had  arrived  at  the  years  of 
discretion  when  it  was  expelled,  or  conld  have  consented 
to  its  dominion,  or  have  promised  it  allegiance?  A  soffi* 
cient  indication,  surely,  of  the  general  sentiment  of  man- 
kind on  this  head.  For  we  blame  not  the  partisans  of  tlie 
abdicated  family,  merely  on  account  of  the  long  time  du- 
ring which  they  have  preserved  their  imaginary  loyalty. 
Wc  blame  them  for  adhering  to  a  family,  which  we  affirm 
has  l)een  justly  expelled,  and  which,  from  the  moment  the 
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MW  Mtlkmmt  took  pbce^  had  fiHi«itod  aU  title  to  aatho- 

Bal  iKiuUi  we l^ve  ancne  r^ular^  at lemt  a inore|>lM4. 
lotophkal  ngfiitatkHv  of  thjs  principle  of  an  origifial  con* 
tract,  or  pcqmlar  oonMat,  pedbaps  the  fcUowing  oboenra** 
tmi^  may  stt£Bp^) 

• 'AUnonrfdtttieaJDR]!^  lie  dirided  into  t»o  kinds.  The 
Jkttmre  those  to  wkich  men  are  impelled  by  a  nataral  tn«» 
stinct  or  Mmediate  pipepensi^t  wUck  operates  on  them, 
independent  of  all  ideas  of  obligation^  and  of  all  views  ei^ 
Aer  to  public  or  private  utility*  Of  this  nature  are  lore 
of  duldren,  gratitude  to  benrfactors,  pity  to  the  hniertn* 
nate*  When  we  reflect  ,on  the  advantage  wkich  results  to 
society  firom  such  humane  instincts,  we  pay  them  the  just 
tfRNite  of  moral  approbation  and  esteem :  But  the  person 
actuated  by  them  feels  their  power  and  influence  antece- 
dent to  any  such  reflection. 

The  gecond  kind  of  moral  duties  are  such  as  are  not  sup- 
ported by  any  original  instinct  of  nature,  but  are  perform- 
ed entir^y  from  a  sense  of  obligation,  when  we  consider 
die  uecessities  of  human  socie^,  and  the  impossiUli^  of 
supporting  it,  if  these  duties  were  neglected.  It  is  thus 
JusHcei  or  a  r^ard  to  the  property  of  others,  fid^Uigj  er 
die  observance  of  promises,  become  obligatory,  and  acquire 
an  authority  over  mankind.  For  as  it  is  evident  that  every 
man  loves  himself  better  than  any  other  person,  he  is  na- 
tonilly  impelled  to  extend  his  ac^quisitions  as  much  as  pos- 
stUe ;  and  nothing  can  restrain  him  in  this  propensity  but 
reflaction  and  experience,  by  which  he  learns  the  perni- 
cioKs  eflects  of  that  licence,  and  the  total  dissolution  of  so- 
ciety which  must  ensue  from  it.  His  original  inclination, 
therefore,  or  instinct^  is  here  checked  and  restrained  by  a 
subsequent  judgment  or  observation. 
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The  case  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  pdiitiaA  dr  mH 
duty  otaUegitmcej  as  with  the  natural  duties  of  justioeaad 
fidelity.  Oilr  primary  nstinots  lead  ns,  eidier  to  indolge 
osrselves  in  unlimited  freedom,  or  to  sedL  dnmhion  ow 
others ;  and  it  is  reflection  only  whidi  ei^piges  ustosam 
fice  such  strong  passions  to  the  interests  of  peace  and  palik 
licordor.  A  small  d^preeof  experteaoeaBd  dbaermtkiii 
suffices  to  teach  as,  that  society  cannot  possibly  be  sumi* 
tain^  .without  the  avUiority  of  magistrates,  and  thai  this 
anthority  must  soon  fall  into  contempt,  where  exaet  ob^ 
dienoe  is  not  paid  to  it*  Theobservatienof  thoM  gtnenil 
andobriousintei^ssts  is  the  source  of  all  allegiance^  and  of 
that  moral  obligation  which  we  attribote  to  itp 

What  nedessity,  th^irefore,  is  there  t<>  ibimd  the  djtty  of 
cMtffkmtB^  or  xribedienoe  to  magistrates,  on  that  ijiJkUt^ 
or  a  regard  to  promises,  and  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  coo* 
sent  of  each  individual  which  subjects  him  to  government; 
when  it  appears  that  both  allegiance  and  fidelity  st^nd 
precisely  on  the  same  foundation,  and  ar^  both  submitted 
to  by  mankind,  on  account  of  the  apparent  interests  and 
necessities  of  human  society  ?  We  are  bound  to  obey  oiur 
sovereign,  it  is  said,  because  we  have  given  a  tacit  promise 
to  that  purpose.  But  why  are  we  bound  to  observe  our 
promise  ?  It  must  here  be  asserted,  that  the  commerce  and 
intercourse  of  mankind,  which  are  of  such  mighty  advan- 
tage, can  have  no  security  where  men  pay  no  regard  Co 
their  engagements.  In  like  manner,  may  it  be  said,  that 
men  could  not  live  at  all  in  society,  at  least  in  a  civilised 
society,  without  laws,  and  magistrates  and  judges,  to  pre- 
vent the  encroachments  of  the  strong  upon  the  weak,  of 
the  violent  upon  the  just  and  equitable.  The  obligation 
to  allegiance  being  of  like  force  and  authority  with  the 
obligation  to  fldelity,  we  gain  nothing  by  resolving  the 
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cne  into  the  odier.     The  geaeral  interests  or  necessities 
of  society  are  sufficient  to  establish  both. 

tf  the  reason  be  ask^  of  that  obedience  which  we  are 
benuid.  to  {MUfT  to  go vemment,  I  readily  answer,  beccaue  jq-' 
CMJ^  comU  nai  Merwise  Bidrng^s  and  this  answer  is  dear 
and  intelligible  to  all  mankind.  Your  answer  is,  becmut 
weAmMieq^  mar  word.  But  besides  that  nobody,  till? 
trained  in  a  jphiloaophical  system,  can  either  comprehend 
or  relish  thb  answer,  besides  this,.  I  say,  you  find  your- 
self embarrassed,  when  it  is  asked,  wky  wc  are  bomd  to 
keqf  our  word?  Nor  can  you  give  any  aqswer,  but  what 
would  immediately,  without  any  circuit,  have  accounted, 
for  our  obligation  to  allegiance.  .  r 

BoHio  whom  i$  aUegioMce  duef  and  who  is  our  lanqfiU  mh 
vereiffm  f  This  question  is  often  the  most  difficult  oTanyj} 
and  liable  to  infinite  discussions.  When  people  are  so 
happy  that  they  can  answer,  Owr  present  scfoereign^  who 
MeriiSf  m  a  dbrwet  fme^  from  ancestors  thai  kaoe  govenwd 
msfir  numjf  ages  s  This  answer  admits  of  no  reply,  eyeii 
tho«igh  historians,  in  tracing  up  to  the  remotest  antiquity, 
the  origin  of  that  royal  family,  may  find,  as  commonly 
happens,  that  its  first  authority  was  derived  firom  usuipa- 
tion  and  violence.  It  is  ccmfessed,  that  private  justice^  or 
the  abstinence  firom  the  properties  of  others,  is  a  most  car- 
dinal virtue.  Yet  reason  tdls  us,  that  there  is  fio  pro^ 
petty  in  durable  dbjects,  such  as  land  or  hoitseR^  Vbfill 
eareftdly  eacsmined  in  passing  from  hand  Xp  b^ndp  i^t 
must,  in  some  period,  have  been  foundied  te  fraud  and 
injustice.  The  necessities  of  human  socie^,  neither  in 
private  nor  public  life,  will  allow  oS  such  an  apcurate  in- 
quiry ;  and  (here  is  no  virtue  or  moral  duty,  bilt  what 
may,  with  facili^,  be  refined  away,  if  we  indulge  a  fidse 
philosophy  in  sifting  and  scrutinising  it,  by  every  captious 
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role  of  k)gic»  in  every  light  or  position  in  whkh  it  vamf 
be  placed. 

Tbe.  qoestioos  with  Ngald.to  pmite  fnopetty  hfeitfo 
filled  infinite  volnmei  offadr  ttd  pUlonph^r^  if  in  bodi 
we  odd  the  cownwlitl^ors  tl>  Ao  originol  text;  MdinilM 
eodf  we  may  nfidy  pronoitnocv  that  many  of  the  rokn 
there  establithed  are  nncertahit  ambigvoo^  andjiMtteryk. 
The  like  ofMnion  may  fae  formed  with  regaM  to  the  an^ 
coMOU  and  rights  of  princes,  and  forms  of  gorveiBttienfe^ 
Sevetal  cases  no  doubt  oecnr,  especially  in  the  infiuwy  tof 
any  eonstitution,  which  admit  of  no  d^emnnalioci  froiii 
the  laws  of  justice  and  e<]piiQr ;  and  our  historian  Rapis 
pretends,  that  the  controvert  between  Edward  tbe  Third 
and  Philip  De  Valois  was  of  this  nature^  and  oonU  be 
decided  only  by  an  ^^>eal  to  heaven,  that  is,  fay  war  aad 
violence. 

Who  shall  teU  me,  whether  Gennanicns  or  Drasni 
ought  to  have  succeeded  to  Tiberius,  had  he  died  While 
they  were  bodi  alive,  without  naming  any  of  them  for  hia 
successor  ?  Ought  the  right  of  adc^tion  to  be  received  as 
^utvolent  to  that  of  blood,  in  a  nation  where  it  had  the 
same  effect  in  private  families,  and  had  already,  in  two  in* 
stances,  taken  place  in  the  public  ?  Ought  Germanicus  to 
be  esteemed  the  elder  son,  because  he  was  bom  befoie 
Drusns ;  or  the  younger,  because  he  was  adopted  after  thh 
birth  of  his  brother?  Ought  the  right  of  the  elder  to  be 
r^farded  in  a  nation,  where  he  had  no  advantage  in  the 
succession  of  private  families  ?  Ought  the  Roman  empire 
at  that  time  to  be  deemed  hereditary,  because  of  two  ex* 
amples ;  or  ought  it,  even  so  early,  to  be  regarded  as  be* 
longing  to  the  stronger,  or  to  tbe  present  possessor,  as 
being  founded  on  so  recent  an  usurpation  ? 

Co9)modus  mounted  the  throne  after  a  pretty  long  sue- 
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eesskta  of  ^xoeUant  enixrofSi  who  had  icqniied  tbeir 
tiUe,  iKnr  by  fairtb^  or  psUicdectioti^  but  by  die  fietitious 
rite  of  adopcioiii  Thal.bloodydBbBiichee  being  munlerw 
cd  by  a  conspiracy^  soddeidy  fomed  betweea  his  wewdi 
and  her  gallant,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  b6  iVtei^ 
ritm  Pra^icty  theae  klkilediately  deliberated  about  ehoo« 
sing  a  qmater  to  inpBian  kind,  to  ^)eak  in  the  fttyle  of  ihose 
ages$  and  iJMSf  ^east  tti$ir  eyes  on  XWtina]u  Bdbre  the 
tyrant's  death  was  knO'«ni,  the  Ppofbct  w^nt  secredy  to 
that  senator,  who,  at  the  appearance  of  die  soldiers,  ima** 
ghied  that  his  execatien  had  been  ordered  by  Commodus. 
He  was  immediately  aidiited- emperor  by  the  o(Reer  and 
his  attendants,  cheerfully  proclaimed  by  the  potpulace^  im» 
willingly  submitted  to  by  the  guards,  fi>rmaHy  rocogniised 
by  the  senate^  and  passitrety  reo^v^  foy  the  |iroTiiicM  and 
armies  of  the  empire. 

Thef  discontent  of  the  Pt/Oarkm  bands  brdke  but  i^  a 
Mddeiv  sedition,  ^ksh  Occasioned  th^mul^der  of  th^^^ 
eellent  prince ;  and  the  world  being  now  withofnt  a  tnas* 
Mr,  and  without  government,  the  guards  thbugbt  proper 
u>  set  the  empire  formally  to  Sfale.  Jhiltaii,  the  pu^ch^ser^ 
was  proclaimed  by  the  soldiers,  recognised  by  th^  sedate^ 
and  submitted  to  by  the  peli^le ;  and  must  dso  hal^e  been 
submitted  to  by  the  ptovhfices,  had  not  tlie  eilvy  of  the  fo^ 
gkms  biegdtIM  opposition  and  resi^tande.  Ped<5eMius 
Vbgtf  in  Syria  dected  himself  emperor,  giined  the  tu^* 
flutdtuary  tonSMt  of  hi^  Ainhy^  and  was  attended  widi  di6 
seetet  good  will  of  the  senate  and  ^peoph  of  Rome.  Al* 
binus  in  BritaiR  found  tm  equal  right  to  set  up  his  datm  $ 
but  Severus,  who  goi^rned  Panaonia,  prevailed  in  the 
end  above- both  of  them,  l^at  able  politician  Bkid  war- 
rior, finding  bis  own  birth  and  dignity  too  much  inferior 
to  the  imperial  crown,  professed,  at  first,  an  intention  only 
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of  revenging  die  death  of  Pertmaafi*  He  marched  aa  ge* 
neral  mto  Italy,  defeated  JoUan,  and  witfaovt  being  able 
to  fix  any  precise  oommenceBBttnl  ewa  off  the  aoldien' 
coQsenti  he  was  from  necessity  adbMwledged  emperor  bgp 
the  senate  and  people,  and  fully  established  ift  his  violanl 
'Uitbority,  by  snbdaing  Niger  and  AlUnns  *• 

,hUer  hmc  Gordkmk$  C^bbot  (says  Capitnlinns»  speaking 
of  anotheg  period)  sMaius  a  mHiSm».    hupmitoit  eat 
peUaiHB,  gum  non  eni  0lim$  in  prmsadi.    It  is  to  be 
marked,  that  Oordian  was  a  boy  of  fourteen  yean  of  age» 

Frequent  instances  of  a  like  nature  occur  in  thehiikMry 
of  the  emperors  i  in  that  of  Alexander^lB  successors;  and  of 
many  other  coimtriesi  Nor  can  any  thing  be  more  unhap- 
py than  a  despoticgoyerBment  of  this^khid ;  where  the  mo- 
cession  is  disjointed  and  irregular,  and  must  be  determi* 
ned  on  every  vacancy  by  force  or  election*  In  a  free  go? 
vemment,  the  matter  is  often  unavoidable^  and  is  also 
much  less  dangerous.  The  interests  of  liberty  may  there 
frequently  lead  the  people,  in  their  own  defence,  to  alter 
the  sucoession  of  the  crovm.  And  the  constitution,  being 
compounded  of  parts,  may  still  maintain  a  sufficient  sta- 
bility, by  resting  on  the  aristocratical  or  democratical  mem- 
bers, though  the  monarchical  be  altered,  from  time  to  time^ 
in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  the  former. 

In  an  absolute  government,  when  there  is  no  legal 
prince,  who  has  a  title  to  the  throne,  it  may  safely  be  de- 
termined to  belong  to  the  first  occu)mnt.  Instances  of  this 
kind  are  but  too  frequent,  especially  in  tlie  eastern  monar- 
diies.  When  any  race  of  princes  expires,  the  will  or  des- 
tination of  the  last  sovereign  will  be  regarded  as  a  title. 
Thus  the  edict  of  Lewis  XIV'.,  who  called  the  bastard 

'  llcrodUn,  lib.  ii. 
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ptiBees  to  the  encceMion  m  ttmt  of  the  faihst  of  eU  dir 
Ifigituiuite  princes,  would^.  in  9odi  an  events  heiie  eome  so-' 

thority*.    ThoB  die  wiU  of  eharlei  the  SeeoDd  di^MMcd 
of  the  whole  Spanish  mcHiarcby..  Tlie  ceesipti  of  the  a»*> 
cic&t  proprietor^  especially  when  joined  to  conqne^  is  like* 
wise  deemed  a  good  title.    Th^general  obligation,  whick 
ho^b  vs  to  gorerament,  is  the  interest  and  necessitiea  of 
society;  and  this oU^ptionifiTery  strong  Thedetennino^ 
tion  of  it  to  this  or  that  pardctilar  prince^  or  form  of  govena* 
ment,  is  freqnendy  more  uncertain  and  didaiau&    Presest 
possession  has  eonsideraUe  luithority  in  these  caae%  and 
greater  than  in  private  pnqier^;  because  of  diediaordeiB 
which  attaid  all  rerolutions  and  changes  of  goremment.. 
We  shall  only  observe,  before  we  condnde,  that  thoogk. 
an  appeal  to  general  opinion  may  jasdy,  in  theqieculattve 
sciences  of  metapt^aics,  natural  philoaoplqr,  or  astronomy^ 
be  deemed  unfair  and  inconclusive,  yet  in  all  questions 
with  regard  to  morals,  as  well  as  criticism,  there  is  really 
no  other  standard,  by  which  any  controversy  can  ever  be 
decided.     And  nothing  is  a  clearer  proof,  that  a  theory  of 
this  kind  is  erroneous,  than  to  find,  that  it  leads  to  para-> 
doxes  repugnant  to  the  common  sentiments  of  mankind, 
and  to  the  practice  and  opinion  of  all  nations  and  all  ages. 
The  doctrine,  which  founds  all  lawful  government  on  an 
original  coniraeij  or  consent  of  the  people,  is  plainly  of 
this  kind ;  nor  has  the  most  noted  of  its  partisans,  in  pro- 
secution of  it,  scrupled  to  affirm,  Aat  abmbiie  momardiy  is 
imonsisient  with  civil  sodetjf^  and  9o  can  be  no  firm  of  civil 
government  at  all\  and  that  the  supreme  power  in  a  state 
cannot  take  from  any  man,  by  taxes  and  impositions,  cmy 
part  <fhis  property,  without  his  own  consent  or  that  of  his 

■  Sm  Non  [TT.]         ^  Set  Locke  on  OufrmneDt,  dmp,  tIL  $  90. 
VOL.  I.  2  H 
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rqpToaiiaiiveB^.  What  authority  any  moral  reasoiuiig 
can  have,  which  leads  into  opinions  so  wide  of  the  generml 
practice  of  mankind,  in  every  place  bat  this  single  king* 
dom,  it  is  easy  to  determine. 

The  only  passage  I  meet  with  in  antiquity,  where  the 
obligation  of  obedience  to  government  is  ascribed  to  a  pro^ 
mise,  b  in  Plato's  CrUo :  where  Socrates  refuses  to  escape 
from  prison,  because  he  had  tacitly  promised  to  obey  the 
laws.  Thus  he  builds  a  Tory  consequence  of  passive  obe- 
dience on  a  Whig  foundation  of  the  original  contract. 

New  discoveries  are  not  to  be  expected  in  these  matters; 
tf  scarce  any  man,  till  very  lately,  ever  imagined  that  go* 
vemment  was  founded  on  compact,  it  is  certain  thai  it 
cannot,  in  general,  have  any  such  foundation. 

The  crime  of  rebellion  among  the  ancients  was  common* 
ly  expressed  by  the  terms  vum^i^iify  nmxM  res  moHn^ 

*  Locke  on  Govsmxnent,  chap.  xi.  $  138,  139,  Ha 
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6  fbrmer  essiay,  we  cncleflmurcd  to  i-«fuie  the  afneH' 
nyaemfi  of  politics  advanced  in  this  nation;  as  well 
l>gioit»  !iv>:tcm  of  tlie  one  parly,  as  tlie  |)liiU>M>)>h1cii) 
or  ibe  oth«r.  We  come  now  to  examine  (h«  praeikai 
consequences  deduced  by  each  party,  with  regard  Ut  the 
measures  oF  submission  due  to  sovereigns. 

As  the  obligation  to  Justice  is  founiled  entirely  an  tlic 

interests  of  society,  wbich  require  mutual  abstinence  from 

^^liropcrty,  m  order  to  preserve  peace  among  mankind ;  it 

^t  .is  cvideiilf  that,  when  the  execution  of  justice  would  be  nl- 

^Ufcadcd  with  very  pernicious  consequences,  tbat  virtue  muM 

^Mte  sufrpviided,  and  give  place  to  public  utility,  in  suchex- 

^Plmordinary  and  sucb  pressing  emergencies.     Tbe  maxim, 

jfin/  Justitia  et  ntat  Calwm,  letjustice  be  performed,  though 

the  universe  be  destroyed,  is  apparently  false,  and  by  au- 

crificing  the  end  td  the  means,  shews  a  preposterous  idiw 

of  the  ftubordination  of  duties.     What  governor  of  a  town 

nake»  any  scruple  of  biimuig  tbu  suburbs,  when  they  hi- 

cilitate  the  approaches  of  the  enemy  ?  Or  what  general 

abttoins  from  plundering  a  neutral  country,  when  the  ne- 

oenitie*  of  war  require  it,  and  he  cannot  otbcrwite  sabMiit 

hia  ajToy?  I'be  case  iit  tlie  uime  with  the  duty  of  elleginnoe; 

uid  common  kiisc  Icavhes  us,  tiiat,  as  government  bnids 


I 
I 
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US  to  obedience  only  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  public 
utility,  that  duty  must  always,  in  extraordinary  caaedy 
when  public  ruin  would  evidently  attend  obedience,  yield 
to  the  primary  and  original  obligation.  Solus  populi  <«- 
prema  Lex^  the  safety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law. 
This  maxim  is  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  mankind  in 
all  ages :  Nor  is  any  one,  when  he  reads  of  the  insurrec- 
tions against  Nero  or  Philip  the  Second,  so  infatuated  with 
party  systems,  as  not  to  wish  success  to  the  enterprise,  and 
praise  the  undertakers.  Even  our  high  monarchical  party, 
in  spite  of  their  sublime  theory,  are  forced,  in  such  cases, 
to  judge,  and  feel,  and  a{^rove,  in  conformity  to  the  rest 
of  mankind. 

Resistance,  therefore,  beii^  admitted  in  extraordinary 
emergencies,  the  question  can  only  be  among  good  rei^ 
soners,  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  necessity,  which  can 
justify  resistance,  and  render  it  lawful  or  commendable. 
And  here  I  must  confess,  that  I  shall  always  incline  to 
their  side,  who  draw  the  bond  ofallegiance  very  dose,  and 
consider  an  infringement  of  it  as  tlie  last  refuge  in  despe- 
rate cases,  when  the  public  is  in  the  highest  danger  from 
violence  and  tyranny.  For  besides  the  mischiefs  of  a  civil 
war,  which  commonly  attends  insurrection,  it  is  certain, 
that,  where  a  dis])osition  to  rebellion  appears  among  any 
people,  it  is  one  chief  cause  of  tyraimy  in  the  rulers,  and 
forces  them  into  many  violent  measures  which  they  never 
would  have  embraced,  had  every  one  been  inclined  to  i»ub- 
mission  and  obedience.  Thus  the  iyranmcide  or  assassina- 
tion, approved  of  by  ancient  maxims,  instead  of  keeping 
tyrants  and  usurpers  in  awe,  made  them  ten  times  more 
fierce  and  unrelenting^;  and  is  now  justly,  upon  that  ac- 
count, abolished  by  the  laws  of  nations*  and  universally 
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,  cmdemned  as  a  base  and  treacherous  mediod  of  bringing 
to  jtistice  these  disturbers  of  society. 
.  Besides,  we  miist  consider,  that  as  obedienoe  is  our  dn^ 
in  the  common  course  of  diings,  it  ought  chiefly  to  be  in- 
culcated ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  preposterous  Aaa 
to  anxious  care  and  solicitude  in  stating  all  the  cases  ia 
which  resistance  may  be  allowed.  In  like  manner,  though 
a  philosopher  reasonably  acitnowledges,  in  the  course  of 
an  argument,  that  the  rules  of  justice  may  be  dispensed 
with  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity;  what  should  we  tfafink 
of  a  preacher  or  casuist,  who  should  make  it  his  chief  study 
to  find  out  such  cases,  and  enforce  than  with  all;tfae*veN 
hemence  of  argum^it  and  eloquence  ?  Would  he  not  be 
better  employed  in  inculcating  the  general  doctrine,  than 
in  displaying  the  particular  exceptions,  which  we  are,  per- 
haps, but  too  much  inclined,  of  ourselves,  to  embrace  and 
to  extend  ? 

There  are,  however,  two  reasons,  which  may  be  pleaded 
in  defence  of  that  party  among  us,  who  have,  with  so  much 
industry,  propagated  the  maxims  of  resistance ;  maxims 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  are,  in  general,  so  pernicious, 
and  so  destructive  of  civil  society.  TheyErsf  is,  thatthdr 
antagonists,  carrying  the  doctrine  of  obedience  to  such  an 
extravagant  height,  as  not  only  never  to  mendon  the  exr 
ceptions  in  extraordinary  cases,  (whidi  might,  perhaps^  be 
excusable),  but  even  positively  to  exclude  them;  it  becanie 
necessary  to  insist  on  these  exceptions,  and  defend  die 
rights  of  injured  truth  and  liberty*  'The  seocmd^  and,  per- 
haps, better  reason,  is  founded  cm  the  nature  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution  and  form  of  goveminent. 

It  va  almost  peculiar  to  our  constitution  to  establish  a 
first  magistrate  with  such  high  pre-^miiience  and  digni^, 
that,  though  limited  by  the  laws,  he  is,  ina  mannerytSb 
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far  as  regards  his  own  person,  above  the  laws,  and  can 
neither  be  qaestioned  nor  punished  for  any  injury  or  wrong 
which  may  be  committed  by  him.  His  ministers  akme, 
or  those  who  act  by  his  commission,  are  obnoxious  to  jus* 
tice ;  and  while  the  prince  is  thus  allured,  by  the  prospect 
of  personal  safety,  to  give  the  laws  their  free  course^  an 
equal  security  is,  in  effect,  obtuned  by  the  punishmoit  of 
lesser  offenders,  and  at  the  same  time  a  civil  war  is  avoid- 
ed, which  would  be  the  infallible  consequence,  were  an 
attack)  at  every  turn,  made  directly  upon  the  sovereign. 
But  though  the  constitution  pays  this  salutary  compliment 
to  the  prince,  it  can  never  reasonably  be  understood,  by 
that  maxim,  to  have  determined  its  own  destruction,  or  to 
have  established  a  tame  submission,  where  he  protects  his 
ministers,  perseveres  in  injustice,  and  usurps  the  whole 
power  of  the  commonwealth.  This  case,  indeed,  is  never 
expressly  put  by  the  laws ;  because  it  is  impossible  for 
them,  in  their  ordinary  course,  to  provide  a  remedy  for  it, 
or  establish  any  magistrate,  with  superior  authority,  to 
chastise  the  exorbitances  of  the  prince.  But  as  a  right 
without  a  remedy  would  be  an  absurdity  ;  the  remedy,  in 
this  case,  is  the  extraordinary  one  of  resistance,  when  af- 
fiurs  come  to  that  extremity,  that  tlie  constitution  can  be 
ilefended  by  it  alone.  Resistance,  therefore,  must,  of 
course,  become  more  frequent  in  the  British  government, 
than  in  others,  which  are  simpler,  and  consist  of  fewer 
parts  and  movements.  Where  the  king  is  an  absolute  so- 
vereign, he  has  little  temptation  to  commit  such  enormous 
tyranny  as  may  justly  provoke  rebellion.  But  where  he 
is  limited,  his  imprudent  ambition,  without  any  great  vices, 
may  run  him  into  that  perilous  situation.  This  is  fre- 
quently supposed  to  have  been  the  case  with  Charles  the 
First;  and  if  we  may  now  si>eak  truth,  after  animosities 
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are  ceased,  this  was  also  the  case  with  James  the  Second. 
These  were  harmless,  if  not^  in  their  private  character, 
good  men ;  but  mistaking  the  nature  of  our  constitution, 
and  engrossing  the  whole  legislative  power,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  oppose  them  with  some  vehemence ;  and  even 
to  deprive  the  latter  formally  of  that  authority,  which  he 
had  used  with  such  imprudence  and  indiscretion. 
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OF  THE  COALITION  OF  PARTIES. 

X  o  abolish  all  distinctions  of  party  may  not  be  practica- 
ble,  perhaps  not  desirable  in  a  free  government.  The  only 
dangerous  parties  are  such  as  entertain  opposite  views  with 
r^ard  to  the  essentials  of  government,  the  successi<m  of 
the  crown,  or  the  more  considerable  privileges  belonging 
to  the  several  members  of  the  constitution ;  where  there  is 
no  room  for  any  compromise  or  accommodation,  and  where 
the  controversy  may  appear  so  momentous  as  to  justify  even 
an  opposition  by  arms  to  the  pretensions  of  antagonists. 
Of  this  nature  wa  s  the  animosity  continued  for  above  a 
century  past,  between  the  parties  in  England ;  an  animo- 
sity which  broke  out  sometimes  into  civil  war,  which  occa- 
sioned violent  revolutions,  and  which  continually  endan- 
gered the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  nation.  But  as  there 
have  appeared  of  late  the  strongest  symptoms  of  an  uni- 
versal desire  to  abolish  these  party  distinctions ;  this  ten- 
dency to  a  coalition  affords  the  most  agreeable  prospect  of 
future  happiness,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  cherished  and 
promoted  by  every  lover  of  his  country. 

There  is  not  a  more  effectual  method  of  promoting  so 
good  an  end,  tlian  to  prevent  all  unreasonable  insult  and 
triumph  of  tlie  one  party  over  the  other,  to  encourage  mo- 
derate opinions,  to  find  the  proper  mediimi  in  all  disputes. 
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to  persuade  each  thai  ite  antagdnist  may  possibly  be  soma^ 
times  in  tbe  right,  and  to  ke^  a  balanoe  id  the  praise  or 
blame  which  we  bestow  on  eidier  aide.  The  two  former 
esisays,  concerning  the  original  etmiraei,  and  pasmve  qbth 
tUencey  are  calculated  for  this  purpose  with  regard  to  the 
pkibaophical  and  practical  controversies  between  the  par^ 
ties,  atnl  tend  to  show  that  neither  side  are  in  these  re* 
spects  so  folly  supported  by  reason  as  thisy  endeavour  to 
flatter  themselves.  We  shall  proceed  to  exercise  the  same 
moderation  with  regard  to  the  hiBtorical  disputes  between 
the  parties,  by  proving  that  each  of  them  was  justified  by 
plausible  topics ;  that  there  was  on  boA  sides  wise  men,  ^ 
who  meant  well  to  their  country ;  and  that  the  past  ani* 
mosity  between  the  facti<xts  had  no  better  foundation  than 
narrow  prejudice  or  interested  passion. 

The  popular  party,  who  afterwards  acquired  the  n«me 
^f  Whigs,  might  justify,  by  very  qpedous  argument^  that 
oppositicm  to  the  crowti,  from  which  our  present  free  oon- 
8tituti<m  is  derived.  Hiough  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that 
preoed^its  in  favour  of  prerogative  had  uniformly  taken 
place  during  many  reigns  before  Charles  the  First,  they 
thought,  that  there  was  no  reason  for  submitting  any  longer 
to  so  dangerous  an  authority.  Such  might  have  been  their 
reasoning :  As  the  rights  of  mankind  are  for  ever  to  be 
deemed  sacred,  no  prescription  of  tyranny  or  arbitrary 
power  can  have  authority  sufficient  to  abolish  them.  Li<- 
berly  is  a  blesmg  so  inestimable,  that,  wherever  there 
appears  any  probability  of  recovering  it,  a  nation  may  will- 
ingly run  many  hazards,  and  ought  not  even  to  repine  at 
the  greatest  efiusicm  of  blood  or  dissipation  of  treasure. 
All  human  institutions,  and  none  more  than  government, 
are  in  continual  fluctdiation.  Kings  are  sure  to  embrace 
enery  opportunity  of  exIeiMMiiy  their  pren^ftlrtes  t  And  if 
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fiivourable  incidents  be  not  also  laid  1ki14  of  for  «rteiMling 
and  securing  the  privileges  of  the  people^  an  univeriai  des- 
potism must  for  ever  prevail  amongst  mankind.  The  ex- 
ample of  all  the  neighbouring  nations  provesi  that  it  ia  no 
loog^  safe  to  entrust  with  the  crown  the  same  high  fire- 
vogatives  which  had  formerly  been  exercised  duiii^  rode 
and  simple  ages.  And  though  the  example  of  many  lile 
reigns  may  be  pleaded  in  fevour  of  a  power  in  the  prinoe 
somewhat  arbitrary,  more  remote  reigos  affi>rd  'Prtancgg 
of  stricter  limitations  imposed  on  the  crown ;  and  those 
pretensions  of  the  parliament  now  branded  with  the  title 
of  innovations,  are  only  a  recovery  of  the  just  lights  (tf  the 
people. 

These  views,  far  from  being  odious,  are  surely  large^  and 
generous,  and  noble :  to  their  prevalence  and  success  the 
kingdom  owes  its  liberty :  perhaps  its  learning,  its  indus- 
try, commerce,  and  naval  power:  By  them  chiefly  the 
English  name  is  distinguished  among  the  society  of  nations, 
and  aspires  to  a  rivalship  with  that  of  the  freest  and  most 
illustrious  commonwealths  of  antiquity.  But  as  all  these 
mighty  consequences  could  not  reasonably  be  foreseen  at 
the  time  when  the  contest  began,  the  royalists  of  that  age 
wanted  not  specious  arguments  on  their  side,  by  which  they 
could  justify  their  defence  of  the  then  estabUsbed  preroga- 
tives of  the  prince.  We  shall  state  the  question,  as  it 
might  have  appeared  to  them  at  the  assembling  of  that  par- 
liament, which,  by  its  violent  encroachments  on  the  crown, 
began  the  civil  wars. 

The  only  rule  of  government,  they  might  have  said, 
known  and  acknowledged  among  men,  is  use  and  prac- 
tice :  Reason  is  so  uncertain  a  guide,  that  it  will  always 
be  exposed  to  doubt  and  controversy  :  Could  it  ever  ren- 
der itself  prevalent  over  the  people,  men  had  always  re- 
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tained  it  as  their  sole  r«le  <tf  conduct :  They  had  still  con* 
tinued  in  the  primitive  unconnected  state  of  nature,  with- 
out submitting  to  political  goyemment,  whose  sole  basis 
is,  not  pure  reason,  but  authority  and  precedent  Dissolve 
these  ties,  you  break  all  the  bonds  of  civil  society,  and  leave 
every  man  at  liberty  to  consult  his  private  interest,  by  those 
expedients,  which  his  appetite,  disguised  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  reason,  shall  dictate  to  him*  The  spirit  of 
innovation  is  in  itself  pernicious,  however  favourable  its 
particular  object  may  sometimes  appear ;  a  truth  so  ob- 
vious, that  the  popular  party  themselves  are  sensible  of  it, 
and  therefore  cover  their  encroachments  on  the  crown  by 
the  plausible  pretence  of  their  recovering  the  ancient  liber- 
ties of  the  people. 

But  the  present  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  allowing  all 
the  suppositions  of  that  party,  have  been  incontestably  es- 
tablished ever  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Tudor ; 
a  period  which,  as  it  now  comprehmids  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years,  may  be  allowed  sufficient  to  give  stability  to 
any  constitution.  Would  it  not  have  appeared  ridiculous, 
in  the  reign  of  the  £mperor  Adrian,  to  have  talked  of  the 
republican  constitution  as  the  rule  of  government;  or  to 
have  supposed,  that  the  former  rights  of  the  senate,  and 
consuls  and  tribunes,  were  still  subsisting. 

But  the  present  claims  of  the  English  monarchs  are  much 
more  favourable  than  those  of  the  Roman  emperors  du- 
ring that  age.  The  authority  of  Augustus  was  a  plain 
usurpation,  grounded  only  on  military  vidience,  and  forms 
such  an  epoch  in  the  Roman  history  as  is  obvious  to  eve- 
ry reader.  But  if  Henry  VIL  really,  as  some  pretend, 
enlarged  the  power  of  the  crown,  it  was  only  by  insensible 
acquisitions,  whieh  escaped  the  aj^rehension  of  the  people, 
and  have  scarody  been  remarked  even  by  historians  and 
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politicians*  The  new  goYernment,  if  it  deacnres  the  cpi- 
thety  is  an  imperceptible  transition  firom  the  former^  is  eii> 
■lipdy  engrafted  on  it ;  derives  its  title  fiiUy  firom  diat  root; 
and  is  to  be  considered  only  as  one  of  thoae  gradoal  revo- 
lutions; to  which  hnman  affiurs,  in  every  nation,  will  be 
for  ever  subject 

The  house  of  Tudor,  and  after  them  that  of  Stuart,  exp 
ercised  no  prerogatives  but  what  had  been  daimed  and  ex- 
ercised by  the  Plantagenets.  Not  a  single  branch  of  their 
authority  can  be  said  to  be  an  innovation.  The  only  di£> 
ference  is,  that  perhaps  former  kings  exerted  these  powers 
only  by  intervals,  and  were  not  able,  by  reason  ci  the  o[k 
position  of  their  barons,  to  render  them  so  steady  a  rule 
of  administration.  But  the  sole  inference  firom  thb  tmct 
iMf  that  those  ancient  times  were  more  turbulent  and  sedi- 
tious; and  that  royal  authority,  the  constitutioo,  and  the 
laws,  have  happily  of  late  gained  the  ascendant. 

Under  what  pretence  can  the  popular  party  now  speak 
of  recovering  the  ancient  constitution  ?  The  former  con- 
trol over  the  kings  was  not  placed  in  the  commons,  but  in 
the  barons :  The  people  had  no  autliority,  and  even  little 
or  no  liberty;  till  the  crown,  by  suppressing  these  factious 
tyrants,  enforced  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  obliged  all 
the  subjects  equally  to  respect  each  other's  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  properties.  If  we  must  return  to  the  ancient 
barbarous  and  feudal  constitution,  let  those  gentlemen, 
who  now  behave  themselves  with  so  much  insolence  to  their 
sovereign,  set  the  first  example.  Let  them  make  court  to 
be  admitted  as  retainers  to  a  neighbouring  baron ;  and  by 
submitting  to  slavery  under  him,  acquire  some  protection 
to  themselves ;  together  with  the  power  of  exercbing  ra- 
pine and  oppression  over  their  inferior  slaves  and  villains. 
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This  was  the  condition  of  the  commoiis  among  their  re* 
mote  ancestors. 

But  how£ur  back  must  we  go,  in  having  recourse  to  a»» 
dent  constitutions  and  governments  ?  There  was  a  constH 
tntion  still  more  ancient  than  that  to  which  these  innovaf* 
tors  affect  so  much  to  appeaL  During  that  period,  thene 
was  no  Maigfia  C^aria :  The  barons  themselves  possessed 
few  regular,  stated  privileges;  and  the  house  of  commons 
probably  had  not  an  existence. 

It  is  ridioaloos  to  hear  the  Commons,  while  tbejr  are  oa^ 
suming,  by  usurpation,  the  whoie  power  of  govemmoil; 
talk  of  reviving  the  ancient  instituidons.  is  it  not  kiiow% 
that,  though  representatives  received  wages  from  their  coBr 
stituents ;  to  be  a  member  of  the  lower  hpuse  was  ahrays 
considered  as  a  burden,  and  an exeiQptioiifrom  it  aaapr»- 
vilege  ?  Will  they  persuade  us,  that  power,.  ifMcfa,  of  a& 
human  acqukitions,  is  the  most  oarsted^  and  in  compari- 
son of  whichf  even  reputation,  and  pleasure,  and  riches, 
are  slighted,  could  ever  be  regarded  as  a  burden  by  any 
man? 

The  properQr  acquired  of  late  by  the  commons,  it  is 
said,  entitles  them  to  more  power  than  #ieir  anoestiMrs  en- 
joyed. But  to  what  is  this  increase  of  their  proper^  ocw- 
ing,  but  to  an  increase  of  their  liberty  and  their  securi^  ? 
J^et  them  therefiNie  acknowledge,  that  dieir  isnoestors,  idiile 
the  crown  was  restrmned  by  die  seditioua  barons,  rea% 
enjoyed  less  liberty^ihan  they  tbeaiselves  hafe  attnimd, 
after  the  sovereign  -acquired  the  ascendant  t  And'  let  them 
ei^y  that  liberty  with  moderation;  and  not  forfeit  it  by 
new  exorbitant  daims,  -and  by  rendering  it  a  pretepcefor 
endless  innovations. 

The  true  rule  of  government  is  the  present  establidied 
practice  of  the  agew    That  bfts  most  authority,  because  it 
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is  recent :  It  in  also  best  knov 
has  assured  those  tribunes, 
exercise  as  high  acts  oF  aiith 
rians,  they  say,  do  not  meuti 
also  silent  mtb  regard  to  tli( 
live  by  the  Tudors.     Where 
fully  and  undoubtedly  establis 
for  a  thing  of  course,  and  readi 
tory  and  annals.     Had  we  no  <  i 
beth's  reign,  than  what  are  pn  ••: 
the  most  copious,  jndicious,  and  • 
we  should  be  entirely  ignorant  of  l1  > 
ims  of  her  government. 

Was  not  the  present  monarchiini  ^     '' 
extent,  authorised  by  lawyers,  recom 
acknowledged  by  politicians,  acquiesce 
ately  cherished,  by  the  people  in  geucra. 
ring  a  period  of  at  least  a  hundred  and  »^ 
till  of  late,  without  the  smallest  murmur  c 
This  general  consent,  surely,  during  so  lon^  . 
be  sufficient  to  render  a  conatitutiou  legal  u.  ..•  ' 
tlie  origin  of  all  power  be  derived,  us  is  prel*  - 
Lhti  people,  here  is  their  consent  in  the  fullest  an  -  -' 
pie  terms  that  can  be  desired  or  imagined.         -.. 

But  the  pec^le  must  not  pn   end,  because  ihe^^  ■         ,  >  ^ 
lhcirconsent,laytheibundati       ofgOTenuoen^tk-" '^'    ,~^~ 
fore  they  are  to  be  permit     1,  at  tiMir  {deaain*  ^■^'     ,J^ 
throw  and  subvert  them.     There  is  do  end  of  tl 
tbus  and  arrogant  clainia.  ThepoweroftheGRnmlprW^ 
openly  struck  at:  The  nobility  are  also  in  visihlc  pe 
The  gentry  will  soon  follow :  Tlie  pc^mhir  IcnderK,  wbow  ^ 
then  aanune  the  naine  of  gently,  will  next  be  expoaod  t^ 
danger:  And  the  people  thnriMhei)  BSamcinc^' 
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pi^ble  of  civil  government,  and  Ijring  under  the  restraint  of' 
no  authority,  must,  for  the  sake  ef  peace,  admit,  instead  of 
their  legal  and  mild  monarchs,  a  succession  of  military  and- 
despotic  tyrants* 

These  consequences  are  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  as  the^ 
present  fury  of  the  people,  though  glossed  over  by  pretea-4 
sions  to  civil- liberty,  is  in  reality  incited  by  the  fanaticism- 
of  religion :  a  principle  the  most  blind,  headstrong,  and* 
ungovernable,  by  which  human  nature  can  possibly  be  ae^j 
tuated.  Popular  rage  is  dreadful,  from  whatever  motiv^' 
derived :  But  must  be  attended  with  the  most  pemicions 
consequences,  when  it  arises  from  a  principle,  which  dis- 
claims all  control  by  human  law,  reason  or  authority. 

These  are  the  arguments,  which  each  party  may  make 
use  of  to  justify  the  conduct  of  their  predecessors  during 
that  great  crisis.  Tlie  event,  if  that  can  be  admitted  a»  a 
reason,  has  shown,  that  the  arguments  of  the  popular  par^ 
ty  were  better  founded ;  but  perhaps,  according  to  the  e^ 
tablished  maxims  of  lawyers  and  politicians,  the  views  of 
the  royalists  ought,  beforehand,  to  have  appeared  more 
solid,  more  safe,  and  more  legal.  But  this  is  certain,  that 
the  greater  moderation  we  now  employ  in  representing  past 
events,  the  nearer  shall  we  be  to  produce  a  full  coalition 
of  the  parties,  and  an  entire  acquiescence  in  our  present 
establishment  Moderation  is  of  advantage  to  every  esta* 
blishment :  Nothing  but  zeal  can  overturn  a  settled  power; 
and  an  over-active  z4KL  in  friends  is  apt  to  beget  a  like  spu 
rit  in  antagonists.  The  transition  from  a  moderate  oppOi* 
sition  against  an  establishment,  to  an  entire  acquiescence 
in  it,  is  easy  and  insensible. 

There  are  many  invincible  arguments  which  should  in^ 
duce  the  malecontent  party  to  acquiesce  entirely  in  the  pre- 
sent settlement  of  the  constitution.    They  now  find,  that 
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tbe  qpirit  of  cifil  liberty,  thouj^  at  first  oonnected  wkh 
l^ous  fimatiGiaii,  could  purge  itself  from  that  pqUutioay 
and  appear  under  a  more  genuine  and  aigafpng  aq>cct; 
a  friend  to  toleration,  and  encourager  of  all  tlie  enlarged 
mid  generous  sentiments  that  do  honour  to  human  nature. 
They  may  observe,  that  the  popular  claims  could  stop  at 
a  proper  period;  and  after  retrenching  the  high  claims  of 
prerogative  could  still  maintain  a  due  reqf>ect  to  monarchy, 
the  nobility,  and  to  all  ancient  institutions.  Above  all» 
they  must  be  sensible,  that  the  very  principle^  which  made 
the  strength  of  their  party,  and  from  which  it  derived  its 
chief  authprity,  has  now  deserted  them,  and  gone  over  ta 
their  antagonists.  Theplanof  liberty  is  settled;  its  hap- 
py eiects  lure  proved  by  experience ;  a  loQg  tract  of  time 
has  gii^tt  it  stability;  and  whoever  would  atleo^  to  over* 
turn  it,  and  to  recall  the  past  government  or  abdicated  fii* 
mily,  would,  besides  other  more  criminal  imputations,  be 
exposed,  in  their  turn,  to  the  reproach  of  jEeM^tion  and  in- 
novation. While  they  peruse  the  history  of  past  events, 
they  ought  to  reflect,  both  that  those  rights  of  the  crovm 
are  loi^  since  annihilated,  and  that  the  tyranny,  and  vio- 
lence,  and  oppression,  to  which  they  often  gave  rise,  are 
ills,  from  which  the  established  liberty  of  the  constitution 
has  now  at  last  happily  protected  the  people.  These  re> 
flections  will  prove  a  better  security  to  our  freedom  and 
privileges,  than  to  deny,  contrary  to  die  clearest  evidence 
of  iacts,  that  such  regal  powers  ever  had  an  existence. 
There  is  not  a  more  effectual  method  of  betraying  a  cause, 
than  to  lay  the  stress  of  tlie  argument  on  a  wrcmg  place, 
and  by  disputing  an  untenable  post,  enure  the  adversaries 

to  success  and  victory. 

1 
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1  SOraoflS,  that  if  a  member  of  Parliament  in  the  reign  of' 
King  William  or  Quccd  Anne,  while  the  establishment  oT  ' 
Uie  PrateMtmt  Snecemim  vnui  yet  ancortain,  w«rc  dctibe-* 
nUing  conccmittg  tho  par^  he  would  choose  in  that  tmpor*- 
lont  questiiKi,  aoJ  weighing,  with  impartiality,  ihviulvan- 
iuf^et  utij  diaadvontagcsoneacb  sidi^  I  liclteve  theTollow- 
ing  poTliciUnrt  would  have  entered  into  \m  ooiisideralion. 
He  would  easily  perceivi!  the  great  atlvaiiUigi'  r«sultlnf(' 
Troni  tile  reatoration  of  the  Stnart  ramtly  j  t>y  whidi  uo. 
shoulil  prcKTvc  the  succession  clear  and  undiirputcd,  frw 
Trotn  u  prHeuder,  with  sach  a  specious  title  as  Uiat  ofblood, 
whicli,  witli  the  inultitiide,  is  always  iJie  claim  the  straiig>> 
est  and  tnoftt  easily  cuinprehended.    It  is  in  vain  to  axy,  t 
many  hare  done,  that  the  question  with  rvgnrd  to  ff 
HOTS,  indcpctidvnt  of  tfotxrnmtM,    in  frivolous,  nod  I 
woTtli  disputing,  much  kss  lighttng  nbouL     The  genera- 
lity oi  mankind  never  will  enter  into  thf»c  acntiiuents; 
and  it  u.  much  Itappier,  I  believe,  for  nooirly,  that  th«y  d 
IK>(«  but  ralb»-  continue  in  their  iintnrul  prepmst^wdi 
Haw  conld  stability  be  prcMrved  in  any  monarchic  g 
vcnimAnt  (which,  thouj^h  puhapt  not  tliebat,  im,  ujl 
waya  has  bo-n,  tlw  mmt  cammon  t»f  any,)  nnla 
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fo  passionate  a  regard  for  the  true  heir  of  their  royal  fi^ 
mily ;  and  even  though  he  be  weak  in  understandingi  or 
infirm  in  years,  gave  him  so  sensible  a  preference  above 
persons  the  most  accomplished  in  shining  talents,  or  cele- 
brated for  great  achievements  ?  Would  not  every  pc^ular 
leader  put  in  his  claim  at  every  vacancy,  or  even  without 
any  vacancy ;  and  the  kingdoin  become  the  theatre  of  per* 
petual  wars  and  convulsions  ?  The  conditicm  of  the  Bo- 
man  empire,  surely,  was  not  in  this  respect  much  to  be 
envied ;  nor  is  that  of  the  Eattem  nations,  who  pay  little 
regard  to  the  tides  of  their  sovereign,  but  sacrifice  them, 
every  day,  to  the  caprice  or  momentary  hmHmr  of  the  po- 
pulace or  M^diery,  It  is  bul  a  foolish  irisdom,  which  isa9 
carefully  displayed  in  undervaluing  prinoe^  end  j^^Tig 
tbem  on  a  level  with  (he  meanest  of  manlrmd.  To  be 
sure,  an  anatomist  finds  no  more  in  the  gieataftmanaiGh 
than  in  the  lowest  peasant  or  day  labourer;  «id  a  moral* 
ist  may,  perhaps,  frequently  find  less.  But  what  do  all 
these  reflections  tend  to?  We,  all  c^  us,  still  retain  these 
prejudices  in  favour  of  birth  and  family ;  and  neither  in 
our  serious  occupations,  nor  most  careless  amusements, 
can  we  ever  get  entirely  rid  of  them.  A  tragedy  thet 
should  represent  the  adventures  of  sailors,  or  porters,  or 
even  of  private  gentlemen,  would  presently  disgust  us ;  but 
one  that  introduces  kings  and  princes,  acquires  in  our  eyea 
an  air  of  importance  and  dignity.  Or  should  a  men 
be  able,  by  his  superior  wisdom,  to  get  entirely  above  such 
prepossessions,  he  would  soon,  by  means  of  the  same  wis* 
dom,  again  bring  himself  down  to  tbem  for  the  sake  of 
society,  whose  weliare  he  wouUl  perceive  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  them.  Far  from  eudeavCinring  to  unde- 
ceive tlie  people  in  this  particular,  he  would  ckeiisii  such 
sentiments  of  reverence  to  their  princes,  as  reqnistte  to 
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pre^»femdmt^sBiK>fdhMioammdHy^  Aad  tbongh  the 
fives  of  twtenQ^  tb^usiml  oiett  be  often  si^tifioeil  td  iiiai»* 
tiQii  ft  Idtig  in  possMskik  of  hitf  tfafoo^  or  preserve  the 
r^t  of  sueo^ssioD  ttndlstttvlwidy  be  entertilinf  no  indigna^ 
tion  ftl  tile  hm,  on  p#etenee  Hkm  emry  individual  cf  these 
trM^  p^liap^  In  kinttelf^-  as  valnabte  as  die  |ninoe  he  aer<« 
v«d.  HeeoftadefstfaoiWi^^nMdesorvidflti^'tbeheiie^ 
ditaiy  right  of  kii^  i  Conseqoeoces  wbiifa  ittdy  be  teh 
fttfttatMyd&Mtki^X  ^Ae  the  loss  of  ii^vend  thousandmesi 
hlittgs  so  littfe  pnjndide  t6  H  Uitg^  kk^Mt^  that  it  wuj 
ni^  be  jpcMeiVcid  ii  few  yean^  after. 
iTieadtanfi^g^  of  the  Hanover  sacfotrtrion  are  of  an  op4 

posite  natore,  and  aritie  from  Ails  very  eiroonistance^  thai 
it  ^olat^  herefitary  rigH  <^  pbK:^  on  the  throne  n 
prince  to  whotti  Mrth  gtfv«  no  titl^  10  that  Agnitjr.  It  is 
eiidenty  from  tfcehistorjrof  thki  islaiid^  that  die  privih^ 
df  the  people  hate,  during  near  two  eentori^s^  been  ccoiti^ 
Dttdly  Qjpon  the  inereasei  bjr  l3ie  divlnon  of  the  dinrcb* 
knds,  by  die  alienations  of  the  barons*  estates^  bythepib- 
gress  of  trade^  andaboveallby  thehi^f^nessofoorsitua^ 
tion,  which,  for  a  long  time^  gave  ns  sufficient  secori^^ 
without  any  standing  army  or  military  estaUishment*  On 
the  contrary,  poblte  liber^ has^  almost  in  every  otheran* 
tidn  of  Ettrope,  been,  dnring  the  ^ame  period,  extremely 
on  the  dedine;  wtrile  the  people  vrere  disgnsted  at  Ae 
hardships  of  tte  <fld  fetldal  miUkia,  and  mtber  chose  tmem 
ttait  dieh*  prfaiee  wiib  aaereedary  arasie^  winch  he  easi^i 
turned  agtttnsf  themselves.  Ilwasinotliingr4actraocdiBary^ 
dierefore,  diat  some  of  our  Britidi^si^OTeignsniifltDiA  tibia 
nMom  6f  the  eonstitttdoO)  at  least  the  gemus  of  thcLfisqidea 
ind  as  di^  eisibraeckl  alt  the  fimmraUci  pre^edeota  kft 
them  by  theii'  aneeatori^  diejr  overlooked  all  those  whkfli 
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vemment  They  were  eneouraged  in  lliis  mistake,  by  tkm 
example  of  all  the  neighbouring  princet,  who  bearing  the 
same  title  or  appellation,  and  being  adorned  with  tho 
same  ensigns  of  authority,  naturally  led  them  to  claim  the 
same  powers  and  prerogatives.  It  appears  from  the 
speeches  and  proclamations  of  James  I.  and  the  whol^ 
train  of  that  prince's  actions,  as  well  as  his  son's,  that  he 
regarded  the  English  government  as  a  simple  monarchy, 
and  never  imagined  that  any  considerable  part  of  his  sub* 
jeets  entertained  a  contrary  idea.  This  opinion  made  those 
monarchs  discover  theii:  pretensions,  without  preparing  any 
iborce  to  support  them ;  and  even  without  reserve,  or  dis- 
guise, which  are  always  employed  by  those,  who  enter  up- 
on any  new  project,  or  endeavour  to  innovate  in  any  go- 
vernment. The  flattery  of  courtiers  farther  confirmed 
their  prejudices ;  and,  above  all,  that  of  the  deigy,  who 
from  several  passages  of  Scriphare^  and  these  wrested  too, 
had  erected  a  regular  and  avowed  system  of  arbitrary  power. 
The  only  method  of  destroying,  at  once,  all  these  high 
claims  and  pretensions,  was  to  depart  from  the  true  here- 
ditary line,  and  choose  a  prince,  who,  being  plainly  a  crea- 
ture of  the  public,  and  receiving  the  crown  on  conditions, 
expressed  and  avowed,  found  bis  authority  established  on 
the  same  bottom  witli  the  privileges  of  the  people.  By 
electing  him  in  tlie  royal  line,  we  cut  off  all  hopes  of  am- 
bitious subjects,  who  might,  in  future  emergencies,  disturb 
the  government  by  their  cabals  and  pretensions:  By  ren- 
dering the  crown  hereditary  in  his  family,  we  avoided  all 
the  inconveniences  of  elective  monarchy ;  and  by  exclu- 
ding the  lineal  heir,  we  secured  all  our  constitutional  limi^ 
tations,  and  rendered  our  government  uniform  apd  of  a 
piece.  The  people  cherish  niDufgrchy,  because  pf otected 
b}'  it :  The  monarch  favouns  liberty,  because  crej^ed  by 
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it:  Aiid  thus  every  advantage  is  obtaiiied  lyyr  the  nev 
tablishment,  as  far  as  human  skill  and  wisdom  can  exteiMt 
ifselE  ? 

These  are  the  separate  advantages  of  fixing  the  success 
sion,  either  in  the  house  of  Stuart,  or  in  that  of'Hanovef. 
There  are  also  disadvantages  in  each  establishment,  whidi 
an  impartial  patriot  would  ponder  and  examine,  in  order 
to  form  a  just  judgment  upon  the  whole« 

The  disadvantages  of  the  protestant  succeision  consifti 
in  the  foreign  dominions  wliich  are  possessed  by  Ch^ 
princes  of  the  Hanover  line,  and  which,  it  might  be  sup^ 
posed,  would  engage  us  in  the  intrigues  and  wars*  of  the 
eontinent,  and  lose  us,  in  some  measure,  the  inestimable 
advantage  we  possess,  of  being  surrounded  and  gimrded 
by  the  sea,  which  we  command.  The  disadvantages  of 
recalling  the  abdicated  fimnly  consist  chiefly  in  their  rd^ 
gion,  which  is  more  prejudicial  to  sbcie^  than  that  estsh 
blislied  among  us,  is  contrary  to  it,  and  aflbrds  no  tolers- 
tibn,  or  peace,  or  security,  to  any  other  cconmunion*       * 

It  appears  to  me,  that  these  advantages  atid  disadvan- 
tages are  allowed  on  both  sides;  at  least;  by  every  one 
'#hb  is  at  ail  susceptible  of  argument  or  reasbbing.     No 
Subject,  however  loyal,  pretends  to  deny,  that  Ae  cEsputed 
•title  and  foreign  dominionii  of  the  present  royal  faimify 
are  a  loss.    Nor  is  tbe^'  any  partisan' of  the!  Stuarts  Bat 
-will  confess,  dittt  the  dmm  of  fiereditory;'  inddeaUble 
ri^t,  and  tile  Itonlaiv  C!at)i6lie  religion,  are  alao  disad- 
vantages in  that  iaituly.  *  It  belongs,  tfaerefiirei  to  aphilo- 
siypher  alone,  who  &  of  kieither  ptatfy  to'  put  all  die  or- 
cumstances  in  the'scale,  and  assign  to  '\smck  of  them:its 
proper  poise  and  influence.     Such  a  one  will  readily  at 
first  acknoidedge,'that  all  pcflifkad  questions  jeure  infiliitely 
coin{dieatied,  and  tbEU;!  there  scarcdly  evir  ooriira  in  any 


delilmvitiai^  a  cboii^e  which  if  either  puir^y  0M4t  or 
pimlyilL  Cki^Mqveoca^  mixed  end  varied,  nay  be  Sm^ 
teen  to  flow  from  every  measure :  And  many 
oei^  nnforeseeB^  do  alwiQPfi  in  fact,  reeok  from  evipiy 
Heiitalien  and  reserve,  and  saspenee^  are  dierrfbre  the 
imlyaenliroentsbebrii^lothisetsayor  triaL  Oi^  if  Ib 
indolgce  any  patsion,  it  is  that  of  denrion  i^gainsl  the  %• 
norant  multitude,  who  are  always  ^bmopous  and  dfljpn^* 
tical,  even  in  the  nioeat  qnestk^s,  of  which,  fyom  wam  of 
lOBiper,  peiiiqpa  ttiU  moi^  than  of  imderBtaadii]^  thfOf  a^ 
altogetber  unfit  judges. 

fiat  ^  eey  aomething  more  determiMte  on  this  heeij^ 
fte  feUowing  reflections  will,  I  hcfpe^  show  the  tmvvk  if 
3uit  the  understandings  of  a  philosopher. 

Were  we  to  judge  merely  by  first  appearaneesi  and  bgr 
past  eiperienciv  we  must  aUow  that  the  advsBt^ges  of  a 
parlismentary  title  in  the  house  of  Hanover  ere  greater 
than  those  of  an  undisputed  hereditary  title  in  the  house 
of  Stuart,  and  that  our  fathers  acted  wisely  in  preferriog 
the  former  to  the  latter.  So  long  as  the  house  of  Stoart 
nded  in  Great  Britain,  which,  with  some  interruption,  was 
aboveeighty  years,  the  government  was  kq>t  in  acoatiimal 
Sever,  bythe  contention  between  the  privileges  of  die  people 
and  the  prerc^gatives  of  the  crowiL  If  areas  were  drpiqied, 
she  noise  of  disputes  continued:  Or  if  these  were  ailsooed, 
jealoBsy  still  corroded  the  heart,  and  threw  the  natioai  m- 
to  an  umiataial  fjarment  and  disord^.  And  while  we  wwe 
thus  occupied  in  domestic  disputes,  a  Ibraign  power,  daiH 
gerons  to  public  liberty,  erected  itself  in  £urap%  wilhoat 
any  opposition  fitun  us,  and  even  sometimes  with  eor  as- 
sistance. 

Bat  dnriag  these  last  sixty  years,  when  a  parliamrntary 
establishment  has  taken  |dace;  whatever  fee tiasMsaiqr have 
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firenukd,  cither  amcnig  tbe  people  or  in  poUic  assfloiblie% 
iJiS  whole  focceof  our  oonstitiitioii  has  always  fidHen  to  ione 
•ide^  and  an  iHuntarmptcd  harmony  has  bean  f/respimd 
between  oar  princes  and  our  parUaments.  Public  li 
with  iDtemal  peace  and  oider»  has  flourished  almost 
0ttt  interruptioa:  Trade  and  manofactaresy  and  agricnh' 
iare^  have  increased ;  The  arts»  and  scifances,  and  pMloaaf 
phy,  have  been  cultivated.  Even  religious  parties  bans 
hew  neeessitaled  to  lay  aside  their  mutual  randour;  and 
jthe  glory  of  the  flatioo  has  spread  itself  all  over  Europe*; 
jderived  e^pially  from  our  progress  in  the  arts  of  ^jteabs, 
and  from  valour  and  siiocess  in  war.  So  long  and  so  ^^^ 
XJOHS  a  period  no  nation  almostoan  boast  of:  Naristhare 
another  instance  in  the  whole  history  of  maiddnd^  that  ap 
4nany  ■Mllions  of  peiyle  hav^  during  such  a  space  of  time, 
been  held  t<^ther,  in  amanner  aofree^  so  rational,  and 
40  suitaUe  to  the  dignity  of  human  natujie.  . 

Sot  though  ithis  recent  experience  jeems  clearly  to.  d^ 
xide  in  favour  of  tbe  present  establishment,  there  are  smne 
circumstances  to  he  thrown  into  the  other  scale;  and  it 
lis  dangerous  to  geguhte  our  judgment  by  one  eveia  or  eat- 
4tfBple» 

We  have  had  two  rdielUoBS  during  the  flourishing  pe- 
riod above  mentioned,  besidesplols  and<;onqpiradeawxti|- 
out  numhJME.  And  if  nonciof  ihnaa  hana  pradncsd.any 
•aery  fiital  ev«nlt  wnisaiy  ascribe oor.eacape chiefly. to-tie 
aacrowgeniiisjof  time  prhves  who  dispHtadonr^stdbili^ 
ment;  andweoiayeiiteemomeaelvea.sofiurfaiitnnate.  :Bnt 
-the  claims  of  the  bam^^d  fianily,  I.fear,  aiop  not  yet  antl- 
.qoated;.  and  whaican  fcnetell,  4hatjdieir flrtuie.  atteflpts 
will  produce  no  gnater  disofdar  ? 

The  diqmtes  between  privilq^e  and  prerogatif aJMOr  ea- 
sily be  conqfiosad  1^  laws,  «d  mtes,  aaul  coiifiun^^ 
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coQcemkmSf  where  there  is  tokrable  temper  or  prudeaoe 
on  both  8ide%  or4m  either  side.  Amai^onntundingtMeet 
the  question  can  only  be  determined  by  liie  sword,  endliy 
devastation,  and. by  ciTil  war. 

A  prince,  who  fiik  die  throne  with  a  disputed  titli^ 
dares  not  arm  his  subjects;  the  only  method  of  aecoring'm 
^people  fiilly,  both  against  domestic  oppression  aadfineign 
conquest. 

Notwithstanding  our  riches  and  renown,  mkal  a  «ritH 
cal  esd^  did  we  make^  by  the  late  pettoe^  from  .dangen^ 
.which  were  owing  not  so  mudi  to  bad  conduct  and  iH 
-sacoessinwar,  as  to  the  pemidons  practice  of  mortgaging 
our  finances,  and  the  still  more  pemidons  maxim  of  never 
-paying  off  our  encumbrances?  Such  fatal  measures  would 
not  probably  have  been  embraced,  had  it  not  been  to  a»> 
cure  a  precarious  establishment. 

But  to  convinoe  us,  that  an  hereditary  title  is  to  be  em* 
braced  rather  than  a  parliamentary  one,  which  b  not  sup- 
ported by  any  other  views  or  motives ;  a  man  needs  only 
transport  himself  back  to  the  era  of  the  Restoration,  and 
suppose  that  he  had  had  a  seat  in  that  parliament  which 
recalled  the  royal  family,  and  put  a  period  to  the  greatest 
disorders  that  ever  arose  from  the  opposite  pretensions  of 
prince  and  pec^le.  What  would  have  been  thought  of 
one  that  had  proposed,  at  that  time,  to  set  aside  Charles 
.11.  and  settle  the  crown  on  the  Duke  of  York  or  Oloo- 
cester,  merely  in  order  to  exdude  all  hig^  claims,  like  thoae 
of  their  father  and  grandfiEither  ?  Would  not  such  a  one 
have  been  r^puded  as  an  extravagant  projector,  who  lo- 
ved dangerous  remedies,  and  could  tamper  and  play  with 
a  government  and  national  constitution,  like  a  quack  with 
a  sickly  patient. 

In  reality,  thcregy^^  a^^  by  the  nation  for  exclu- 
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fding  tile  race  of  SAttit^  and  sd  mai^otiier  bnuidieflrdf 
tbe  royal  fiumly,  is  not  dn  acooont  of  their  hereditary  titl«i 
(a  reason  which  would^  to  vulgar  apprdiensions^  hsteafi^ 
-peared  altogether  absurd,)  but  on  account  c^dieir  rel^;ioi^ 
which  leads  us  to  eoinpare  the  disadvantages  above  wSsly- 
tkmed  in  each  establishments  ' 

I  confess  that,  considering  the  matter  in  general,  it  werfe 
much  to  be  wished  that  our  prince  had  no  fbmgn  domi* 
moos,  and  could  confine  all  his  attention  to  the  goverti^ 
ment  of  this  island.  F6r  not  to  mention  some  redincoin>» 
▼eniences  that  may  result  from  territories  on  the  continent 
they  afibrd  such  a  handle  for  calumny  and  defamation,  as 
is  greedily  seiaed  by  the  people^  always'^^i^KMed'ta  think 
ill  of  thdr  sup^ribr^.  It  must,  however^'  be  acknovdedged, 
that  Hanover  is,  peiiiaps,  Uie  spot  c^  ground  m  Enh^ 
the  least  inconvenient  for  a  Kii^  of  England.  It  B(h 
in  the  ht«t  ^f  Germany,  at  a  distanee  from  the  jg^ite 
powers,  which  are  our  natural  rivals :  It  is  protected  by  thie 
laws  of  the  empire,  as  wdl  as  by  the  arms  of  its  owti  so- 
vereign :  And  it  serves  only  to  connect  ns  mc^re  cSosefy 
with  the  house  of  Austria,  our  natural  ally. 

The  rdigious  jpersnasion  of  the  house  of  Sttaart  ball 
inconv^enoe  of  a  much  deeper  die,  and  would  thrditeh 
-  us  with  mudi  more  dismal  omsiequenees.  The  Hottiati 
~  Catholic  religion,  'iii4th  its  train  c^  prints  and  ftiars^^'ii 
more  expulsive  than  ours^;  'even  diotighl  tiiiaceotilpatABd 
with  its  natxual  atboidaats  ef  inqnintofti,  'and  ^sldces,*  Ibid 
gibbets,  it  is  less  tolerating^  >Aiid  not  content  wiib  di¥id% 
die  sacerdotal  fiitiin  diie  rq^  office,  )(wliichjn<ilstbepr(ejii-> 
didal  to  any  stSfe,)  it  bestows  th)^  fomn^  on'aiorei^tii^, 
who  has  alwaysa  separate  interest  from  fhatof  the  pbMic, 
and  may  often  have  im  opposite  one^*         '^*^  -  '^ 

But  were  this  religion  ever  so  advantageous  to  society. 
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it  is  oootnry  to  that  which  is  estahlMied  amoBg  M,  and 
which  is  likely  to  keep  possesaoPj  fixr  a  l<Mig  thnc^  of  thr 
VUDds  of  the  people.    And  though  it  is  much  to  be  hoped* 

[easQBwiU,  by  degnee^  ahafee  the  acri- 
leligiaBs  all  over  Earopet  yet  the  qAcit 
of  iDoderatioo  has,  as  yet,  made  too  dbw  advanoea  to  be 
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TIliM^  apoB  die  wholes  dM  adianti^g^  of  the 
iad^frMly  of  Siaart,  miuA  fiees  os  fiom  a  dispotad 

the  tmaS^  of  Hanoffer,  which  fieea  as  froan  the 

r;bat,  at  the  awK  tiBMb  its  AaadTBO* 

far  plafli«  oa  die 

of  the  <ilher  eitafaliakaMal^  ia  aetdi^g 

What  patty  aa  laqMotisl 
of  K.  WaSam  or  Q.  Aflat^  would 

perhaps  to 


ef  Haaoicr  has  actually 

hmaiw^  without  intrigoey 

aa  their  part,  haTe  been 

dy  ihe  anited  Trace  of  the 


mildiMWSj  equitjr, 
Oar  own  mioi- 


oidy  blaoie  fortune 

become  aiBOBg 

•D  dehbeffaloly  made, 

rei^gioaBly  obsOTTed,  we 

JBio  cooftuion ;  and  by 

piwe  owaelTes  total- 


or  TBX  PBOTKSTAm  »0CCSU10V. 


wi 


^'DdGi  for  May  tuae  but  that  of  ^iwlule  aldver;  luid  sub- 

icUua? 
The  greatutt  incaiivenicnce,  attcading  a  tlbpoteO  UUi^ 
is,  t]iat  it  briogB  as  in  danger  of  civil  wan  and  rebellioo*. 
Wbat  wise  mim,  w  a*oid  this  incoDvenience,  wonld  nm 
directJy  into  a  dvU  war  and  rebellion  ?  Kot  to  meuUon, 
that  Ml  loag  possesaioo,  oecured  by  »o  many  laws,  must, 
ere  this  time,  ia  the  apprelwoMon  of  a  greet  part  of  the 
nation,  have  begotten  a  title  in  the  boose  of  lianorer,  io- 
d^Mndent  of  tbcir  present  pmsesaioa :  So  that  aow  we 
idwold  not,  even  bys  revolulion,  obtain  the  end  of  •void* 
ing  a  diepDiad  title. 

No  revolntian  made  by  national  forces  will  ever  be  able, 
vitbout  iioiae  other  great  neceaiity,  to  aboliBh  our  debts 
'■  -and  encumbrances,  in  which  Ihe  inlerot  uf  so  many  pcr- 
(  concttrnvd.  And  a  revolulion  made  by  (breigo 
Bex  is  a  conquest ;  •  calamity  with  which  lh«  ptveari- 
ous  balance  of  power  threatens  na,  and  which  our  dnl 
4liBWflEions  are  hkeljr,  above  all  other  drcaimtMict^  to 
bring  iipon  tts. 
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Uift  oooUWY  to  that  wfaidi  is  ^tfWffhfd  ^^^^i^t^r  m*  ^ad 
which  is  likely  to  keep  powesaoDj  ior  « l<Mig  lipn%4if  4hr 
viods  of  the  pecq^  And  tbon^  it  is  much  to  be  hop  qd^ 
that  the  progress  of  jKtasoB  will,  byd^groenidbteAoi 
nooy  of  opporite  religioBs  all  ov^  Earapei  yoitko 
of  moderation  has,  as  yet,  made  too  slow  adfanoBi  tm  be 
ODtirely  tnutad* 

.  Tbu%  190D  the  wholes  the  adTantpges  of  the  tatdoMMt 
m  the  fiumly  of  8t«art»  whieh  fif^ees  us  from  m  dispalad 
iiltl^  stem  to  bear  sojoie  proportion  with  thoio  of  the  asllb- 
mant  in  the  fiMnily  of  Hanover,  which  fiees  ns  from  the 
claims  of  prerogative  (  bat)  at  the  same  time^  its  Aaadfan- 
Ugt$f  by  plaGiDg  on  the  throne  a  Roman  Caifcefat  aie 
jreater  than  those  of  the  other  establisfai|ieitf«  in  eeHU^g 
^  down  on  «  fiweign  prince.  What  par^  an  i^ipnftiel 
patriot,  in  the  reign  of  JL  William  or  Q.  AmMb  wmdd 
hmre  chosen  amidst  these  opposite  viewa^  may  perheps  to 
some  appear  hard  to  determine* 

But  the  aeltlement  in  the  house  of  Hanover  has  actually 
taken  place.  The  princes  of  that  family,  without  intrigoe, 
without  cabal,  without  solicitation  on  their  part,  have  bean 
called  to  mount  our  throne,  by  the  united  voice  of  the 
whole  legislative  body.  They  have,  since  their  acoesaion, 
displayed,  in  all  their  actions,  the  utmost  mildnesss  equi^, 
imd  regard  to  the  laws  and  con$titution*  Our  own  mini- 
9t»^  our  own  parliaments,  ourselves^  have  governed  as ; 
and  if  aught  ill  has  befidlen  ust  «e  can  only  Uame  fortune 
or  ourselves  What  a  reproach  must  we  become  among 
nation^  itj  disgusted  with  a  settleuitfif  ao  deliberately  nwide, 
«Qd  whose  conditions  have  been  so  rdigioualy  observed,  we 
should  throw  every  thing  again  into  coniiisieB ;  and  by 
our  levity  and  rebellious  dispoaiUoB  provie  oonelves  lolal* 
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ly  unfit  finr  any  State  bat  tbatof  abaoliite  slavery  and  rab- 
jection? 

The  greatest  inconyenienoe,  attending  a  disputed  titl^ 
is,  that  it  brings  usi  in  danger  of  civil  wars  and  rebellions. 
What  wise  man,  to  aT<»d  this  inconvenience,  would  nm 
directly  intoa  civil  war  and  rebellion?  Not  to  mention, 
that  so  long  possession,  secured  by  so  many  laws,  must^ 
ere  this  tima^  in  tbe  iy|OTheorion  of  a  great  part  of  the 
nation,  haveb^potten  a  title  in  the  house.of  Hanover,  in- 
dependent of  dKtr  pnaent  posaesaion;  So  that  wtm  we 
flhonld  nfl^  oven  by  a  iwvcdntioB,  obtain  llie  end  of  area^ 
ii^  a  dispnttd  lille» 

•  No  iCTntoiiiminade  byswtiDmlfcraM  wflJefBT  heaUi^ 
without  acoe  odittr  great  aaosasilgr,  io  aboUdk  our  dcfala 
•and  encoinfavaBoas,  in  whi^  liM  inlBrest  of  to  OMQif  pov^ 
<aao8  ia  ooneaantd.  And  a  leMlnticB  made  by  fim^ 
iferoes  laaoonqoest;  a.ealamity.wikhiriiichlhftinMaifr^ 
ous  balance  of  power  thrcalenB  na,  and  wUdi  cut  nnil 
diiwiinni  are  lihelj^  above  all  odwr  ctrcnrnstinot^  to 
-being  iipon  a>» 

.  .       .  .        I    .  i        »  -t        .  .  .  .'        .    '.  f       ' 

.'  .  ...  '        .      .  .       .  ,:•.  I 
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•  « 


w  it  not  with  fbrais  of  govemmeBt^  u  with  oChe^  artifi« 
^U  oonlrivttioed ;  where  an  old  engine  nmy  be  fcgectedy  if 
we  can  discover  another  more  accurate  and  <xinun6dioii% 
ct  where  triak  may  safely  be  made,  even  dioogh  the  auc- 
dBsa  bedoabtfoL  An  established  goTemment  has  an  ihfr> 
nitQ  advantage,  by  that  veiy  drcnmstanoe  of  its  being  est»- 
Wished »'  ihe  bulk  of  mankind  being  govemad  by  aothori- 
ijfi  not  reason,  and  never  attribnting  authority  to  any  thing 
dut  has  not  the  recommendation  of  antiquity. 

To  tamper,  therefore,  in  this  affair,  or  try  experiments 
merely  upon  the  credit  of  supposed  argument  and  philoso- 
phy, can  never  be  the  part  of  a  wise  magistrate,  who  will 
bear  a  reverence  to  what  carries  the  marks  of  age ;  and 
though  he  may  attempt  some  improvements  for  the  public 
good,  yet  will  he  adjust  his  innovations,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, to  the  ancient  fabric,  and  preserve  entire  the  chief 
pillars  and  supports  of  the  constitution. 

The  mathematicians  in  Europe  have  been  much  divided 
concerning  that  figure  of  a  ship  which  is  the  most  commo- 
dious for  sailing :  and  Huygens,  who  at  last  determined 
the  controversy,  is  justly  thought  to  have  obliged  the 
learned  as  well  as  commercial  world ;  though  Columbus 
had  sailed  to  America,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  made  the 
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^r^  of  the  world)  witboat  ally  sttch  discovery*  As  ona 
fi>rin  of  goTermnent  must  be  allowed  more  perfect  than  ai|7^. 
I>th^f,  independent  of  the  manners  and  humours  of  parti^ 
cular  men ;  why  may  we  not  inquire  what  is  the  most  per* 
feet  of  all,  though  the  common  botched  and  uuMMniralie  gOH 
vemments  seem  to  serve  the  iwrposes  of  sodety»aad  though 
it  be  not  so  easy  to  establish  a  new  system  of  govefnmei^ 
as  to  build  a, vessel  upon  a  new  construction  ?  The  sub^ 
jiect  is  surely  the  most  worthy  of  curiosity  of  any  the  irU  v^ 
man  can  possibly  devise.  And  who  knowa^  if  this  cpntfiOi^ 
versy  were  fixed  by  the  universal  consent  of  the  wise  and 
learned,  b|it,  in  .some  future  age^  an  opportuni^  might  be 
aflbrded  pf  reducing  the  theory  to  practice,  either  by  a  6Uh 
solution  of  some  old  government,  or  by  the  combinatimfaf 
men  to  form  a  newone^  in  sopie  distant  part  of  the. ]vor]4{ 
In  all  casesy  it  most  be  advantageous  to  know  what  u|  ^ 
most  perfect  m  the  kind,  that  we  may  be  able  tohmgftpjn 
real  constitution- or  form  of  government  as  near  it  as  poa- 
Sibley  by  such  gentle  alterations  and  innovation^  as  may 
not  give  too  great  disturbance  to  society. 

All  I  pretend  to  in  the  present  essay  is^  to  revive  th|s 
subject  of  speculation;  and  therefore  I  shall  driver  my 
sentiments  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  A  long  dissertc^po 
on  that  head  would  not,  I  apprehend,  be  very  accept^bl^ 
to  the  public,  who  wiU  be  apt  to  regard  such  disqui^tioQif 
both  as  useless  and  chimerical.  .  .     :  :  t 

-  All  .plana  sof  governmei^t,  which  suppoa^  £?^^  f^i?>P% 
lion  in  the  maii^ers  of  myikind»  are  plainly  jm^nary. 
l^fthis  nature,  fu«  the^JR^g^ndfUc,  of  P]^lo>  and  the  JJtcffft^ 
afl^ir  Thomas  ^fure^  ..The  Ocepfaa.is  tbe.,PIlIy.vl^^^^ 
jnodel  of  a  cpmipoaweakh  that  has  yet  bee^  pffe^|i  tp  f)^ 
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Iti  rotmioii  19  ineoBv^nieiit^  hj  Ammiiig  meii»  of  wfartMnP 
abflities,  by  tetamdS)  out  of  poMk  MiployiMiit  SMmS* 
Ifi  ItB  AgMfiam  is  impracticable*  Men  will  aooA  ksM 
the  art  whldi  was  practuifd  in  andent  RoBdC^  of  oODeeat^ 
taig  tbeir  poisetalonf  nfider  oclier  peopIeTa  MtneS)  till  at 
laet  d^  dbtite  wiU  beeone  so  comnKmi  tbat  they  triU  thny# 
offeven  the  appearance  of  restraint  7XMII|r,  die  OoNMa 
pnmdes  not  a  sufficient  secnritjr  for  liberty,  ot  dieredresi 
of  grievances;  The  senate  mnst  propose  and  the  people 
consent;  by  whidi  means,  the  senate  have  not  only  a  ne» 
gative  upon  the  people  bnt,  what  is  of  nradi  greater  con* 
sequence,  their  negative  goes  before  the  votes  of  the  peo* 
pie.  Were  the  king's  n^ative  of  the  same  nature  in  the 
likigltth  constitution,  and  could  he  prevent  any  biH  flrom 
coming  into  parliament,  he  would  be  an  absolaie  monardL 
As  his  negative  follows  the  votes  c^the  houses^  it  is  of  lit- 
tle consequence,  such  a  difference  is  there  in  the  manner 
of  placing  the  same  thing.  When  a  popular  bill  has 
been  debated  in  parliament,  is  brought  to  maturity,  all  its 
conveniences  and  inconveniences  weighed  and  balanced ; 
if  afterwards  it  be  presented  for  the  royal  assent,  few 
princes  will  venture  to  reject  the  unanimous  desire  of  the 
people.  But  could  the  king  crush  a  disagreeable  bill  in 
embryo,  (as  was  the  case  for  some  time  in  the  Scottish 
parliament,  by  means  of  the  lords  of  the  articles,)  the  Bri* 
tish  government  would  have  no  balance,  nor  would  giie* 
vances  ever  be  redressed ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  exorbitant 
power  proceeds  not  in  any  government  from  new  laws,  so 
much  as  from  neglecting  to  remedy  the  abases  which  fre^ 
quently  rise  from  the  old  ones.  A  govemment»  says  Ma<> 
chiavel,  must  often  be  brought  back  to  its  original  prin* 
ciplcs.  It  appears  then,  that  in  the  Ooom^  the  whole 
legislature  may  be  said  to  rest  in  the  senate ;  which  Har- 
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ringloD  would  own  to  be  an  IncoAraiieni  fi^tKA  tt  g&^m-^ 
ment,  especially  after  the  Jgfjmrian  is  abolisbed. 

Here  is  a  form  of  govemment,  to  which  I  eaahotf  k# 
tlieory,  discover  any  considerable  ob^tion* 

Let  Great  Britain  and  Irehmdy  or  any  territory  of  aqttal 
extent)  be  divided  into  100  counties,  and  each  ebtmtf  bk>^ 
to  100  parishes,  making  in  all  10^000*  If  the  ammty  pt(H 
posed  to  be  erected  into  a  commoAwealtb  be  cf  roMPe  nar** 
row  extent,  we  may  diminish  the  number  of  coulitiea  |  but 
never  bring  th^n  below  thirty..  If  it  be*  of  greats  ex-* 
tent,  it  were  better  to  enlarge  the  parishes,  or  throw  mtite 
parishes  faito  a  county,  than  increase  1^6  ntimber  dT  couil** 
ties. 

Let  ail  the  freeholders  of  twenty  ponnda  a^yeifr  in  the 
county,  and  all  the  householders  worth  SOOjpooiidfi  in  the 
town  parishes,  meet  annuaUy  in  the  pat isH^chureh,  add 
choose,  by  ballot,  some  ireeholder  of  the  cottitly  for  their 
member,  whom  we  shaU  call  the  aown^  f^^re^mUtHm. 

Let  the  100  coun^  representatives,  tn^o  days  after  tiieir 
election,  meet  in  the  county  town,^  and  choose  by  ballot^ 
from  their  own  body,  ten  counly  magistratei^  and  one  se* 
nator.  There  are^  therefore,  in  the  whole  commonwesMi^ 
100  senators,  1 100  coun^  magistrates,  and  10,000  county 
represeiitBtivea  ^  for  we  shall  bestow  on  all  seaatoiis  dM 
authority  of  county  magistrates^  and  on  all  county  magMh 
trates  the  authority  of  coonQr  repreBeptatives. 

Let. the  senators  meet  in  the  capita),  afidbeendowM 
with  the  whole  executive  power  of  llie  oommoRweiitllt 
the  power  of  peace  and  war,  c^  giving  orders  to  generals^ 
admirals,  and  ambassadors,  and^  ia  short,  all  t^  pMf^ 
gatives  of  a  British  kin^  except  his  negative^ 

Let  the  county  neptesentatives  meeet  in  their  partU^ar 
counties,  and  possess  the  whole  legislative  power  of  the 
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cgnuBonwealth,  the  greater  number  of  counties 

the  question ;  and  where  these  are  equal,  let  the  senate 

have  the  casting  vote. 

Every  new  law  must  first  be  debated  in  the  senate;  and 
though  rgected  by  it,  if  ten  senators  insist  and  protest,  it 
must  be  sent  down  to  the  counties.  The  senate,  if  they 
please,  may  join  to  the  copy  of  the  law  their  reasons  for 
receiving  or  rejecting  it. 

Because  it  would  be  troublesome  to  assemble  all  the 

0 

county  representatives  for  every  trivial  law  that  may  be 
requisite,  the  senate  have  their  choice  of  sending  down  the 
law  either  to  the  county  magistrates  or  county  represen- 
tatives. 

The  magistrates,  though  the  law  be  referred  to  them, 
may,  if  they  please,  call  the  representatives,  and  submit 
the  aSiur  to  their  determination.  ^ 

Whether  the  law  be  referred  by  the  senate  to  the  coon* 
ty  magistrates  or  representatives,  a  copy  of  it,  and  of  the 
senate's  reasons,  must  be  sent  to  every  representative  eight 
days  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  assembling,  in  order 
to  deliberate  concerniDg  it.  And  though  the  determina- 
tion be,  by  the  senate,  referred  to  the  magistrates,  if  five 
representatives  of  the  county  order  the  magistrates  to  as- 
semble the  whole  court  of  representatives,  and  submit  the 
aSair  to  their  determination,  they  must  obey. 

Either  the  county  magistrates  or  representatives  may 
give,  to  the  senator  of  the  county,  the  copy  of  a  law  to  be 
proposed  to  the  senate ;  and  if  five  counties  concur  in  the 
same  order,  the  law,  though  refused  by  the  senate,  must 
come  either  to  the  county  magistrates  or  representatives, 
as  is  contained  in  the  order  of  the  five  counties. 

Any  twenty  counties,  by  a  vote  either  of  their  magis- 
1 
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tratei  9f  represmW(l^e$f  miny  ^^w  itDy  man  oi^t  of  i^l 
public  qS^^  for  #  y^r-    Tbi^  ec^ui^P  for  ^uree  y(9f^ 

The  sem^  hffi  »  ff^^  <pf  tbriewmg  wt  9py  faembi^ 
or  number  of  members  of  its  own  body,  not  to  be  f^^^^Uf^ 
ei  far  tl^  y€»r.  The  §m^  Qwapot  th«wf  WJ  twi^  in 
d  jef^  Ike  scff^tor  iQf  tjbe  d^^q^  (^w^. 

The  ippwuv  pf  the  <^4  fmate  p€^$mji<^  A>r  ^ee  wef?^ 
after  the  annual  election  of  the  county  representatijrfBf. 
Tben  aU  tfie  ww  amafeers  are  /^hiit  up  jp  a  coiiicl#ve  like 
the  cacdinais ;  and  by  an  Uitricate  bidlot,  au<^  a^  A#^  <^ 
Venice  or  Malta,  they  choose  the  following  magistr^lies; 
H  ptgte(ti^9  wbo  f^^9^fits  the  di^Nily  of  the  eorappn- 
irealjSi^  md 9pra#id«9inliie  seoate;  U^q  ^eeiteM^^es  of atat^e  < 
Ibme  aiic  cous^s,  la  <cmipcU  of  aMt(c^  a  fcomi^iji  i4ff^iiff(W 
mi  learoiogi  a  gouikcU  f^  trade,  a  qqw^U  of  Iimt^  a  cwKfr 
cfl  ^  war,  a  fiawi|:iil  of  itbe  adwraky,  mfh  coumil  fof^ 
wftiog  of  Ave  persons ;  togetiber  with,  aix  cpDAnoissioi^erB 
0f  tJhe  lireaaury^  a«J  a  first  c<miai9su>ii«r.  AJUtbeseiiuuit 
bie  aemator^.  Tbe  aenate  al^  names  aU  the  ambum^oiin 
t»  £9re%n  fmt^  wh»m^y  (rillMer  be  aen«t€^s  or  ,npt. 

Tbe  MMte  .may  continue  $fky  er  4II  pf  these,  but  nu^ 
Mf^lfisi,  ikmi  (^^^  v^9ix, 

Tb^  pijQt^^pUr  Wid  ^tiRP  $e<Bi^ti^riie3  baf^e  9m^  m4  wf- 
il)i^  IB  itfie  cqumU  ^  iti^.  ITbe  buainesf  of  tb^^  ccnui- 
.c9  vs  aU  foreign  poUtAGs.  Tb^  eonmoU  pf  state  bai  vepAion 
m4  f(«ft0ige  Uii^  the  piber council^. 

Tbe  xKwmil  ^  religiw  aiid  jle^iwripg  'meptc^  tb^  juop^ 
iNorsitifes  m4  (Olerg^.  That  «f  fmde  wspects  «r^iy  jth^ 
f4l^  MiHf /flJbct  Qpn^wir/Ge.  Hat  9f  toiv  incp^c^  aU  Ae 
^oaa$  ^  law  by  the  Meriior  ma^slrateib  and  /siwim«« 
wjhat  impriOirements  miiy  be  jnade  .of  lA»e  m.u«Mipal  )biw. 
That  of  war  inspects  the  militia  and  its  discipline,  QMPgf- 
iMii«  «toraf^  &».  lasd  ivdmn  Mie  jr^qwbUc  if  «  ^nr^  leza- 
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mines  into  the  proper  orders  for  generals.  The  council  of 
admiralty  has  the  same  power  witli  regard  to  the  navy, 
together  with  the  nomination  of  the  captains  and  all  infe- 
rior officers. 

None  of  these  councils  can  give  orders  themselves,  ex* 
cept  where  they  receive  such  powers  from  the  senate.  In 
other  cases,  they  must  communicate  every  thing  to  the  se- 
nate. 

When  the  senate  is  under  adjournment,  any  of  the 
councils  may  assemble  it  before  the  day  appointed  for  its 
meeting. 

Besides  these  councils  or  courts,  there  is  another  called 
the  court  of  competitors ;  which  is  thus  constituted.  If 
any  candidates  for  the  office  of  senator  have  more  votes 
than  a  third  of  the  representatives,  that  candidate  who  has 
most  votes,  next  to  the  senator  elected,  becomes  incapable 
for  one  year  of  all  public  offices,  even  of  being  a  magis* 
trate  or  representative :  But  he  takes  his  seat  in  the  court 
of  competitors.  Here  then  is  a  court  which  may  sometimes 
consist  of  a  hundred  members,  sometimes  have  no  mem- 
bers at  all ;  and  by  that  means  be  for  a  year  abolished. 

The  court  of  competitors  has  no  power  in  the  common- 
wealth. It  has  only  the  inspection  of  public  accounts,  and 
the  accusing  of  any  man  before  the  senate.  If  the  senate 
acquit  him,  the  court  of  competitors  may,  if  they  please, 
appeal  to  the  people,  either  magistrates  or  representatives. 
Upon  that  appeal,  the  magistrates  or  representatives  meet 
on  the  day  appointed  by  the  court  of  competitors,  and 
choose  in  each  county  three  persons  ;  from  which  number 
every  senator  is  excluded.  These,  to  the  number  of  300, 
meet  in  the  capital,  and  bring  the  person  accused  to  a  new 
trial. 

The  court  of  competitors  may  propose  any  law  to  the 
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senate ;  and  if  refused,  may  appeal  to  the  people,  that  is, 
to  the  magistrates  or  representatives,  who  examine  it  in 
their  comities.  Every  senator,  who  is  thrown  out  of  the 
senate  by  a  vote  of  the  court,  takes  his  seat  in  the  court 
of  competitors. 

The  senate  possesses  all  the  judicative  authority  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  is,  all  the  appeals  from  the  inferior 
courts.  It  likewise  appoints  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  all 
the  officers  of  the  law. 

Every  county  is  a  kind  of  republic  within  itself,  and  the 
representatives  may  make  bye-laws ;  which  have  no  audio- 
ri^  till  three  months  after  they  are  voted.  A  copy  of  the 
law  is  sent  to  the  senate,  and  to  every  other  county.  The 
senate,  or  any  single  county,  may,  at  any  time,  annul  any 
bye-law  of  another  county.      ^ 

The  representatives  have  all  the  authority,  of  the  British 
justices  of  the  peace  in  trials,  commitments,  Sic. 

The  magistrates  have  the  appointment  of  all  the  officers 
of  the  revenue  in  each  county.  All  causes  with  regard  to 
the  revenue  are  carried  ultimately  by  appeal  before  the 
magistrates.  They  pass  the  accounts  of  all  the  officers ; 
but  must  have  their  own  accounts  examined  and  passed 
at  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  representatives. 

The  magistrates  name  rectors  or  ministers  to  all  the 
parishes. 

The  Presbyterian  government  is  estA)lished ;  and  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  couft  is  an  assembly  or  synod  of  all 
the  presbyters  of  the  county.  The  magistrates  may  take 
any  cause  from  this  court,  and  determine  it  themselves. 

The  magistrates  may  try,  and  depose  or  suspend  any 
presbyter. 

The  militia  is  established  in  imitation  of  that  of  S  wisseiv 
land,  which  being  well  kno^m,  we  shall  not  insist  upon  it* 

2  K  2 
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It  will  only  be  proper  to  make  diis  uddMioh,  that  an  anay 
of  60,000  neti  be  aimiially  drawn  out  by  roCaitioii,  paid  and 
Mcatnped  daring  she  weeks  in  summer,  thiA  the  duty  dT 
a  camp  may  not  be  fdtogeiber  tmknown. 

The  magistrates  appoint  all  the  colonels  anddiiwawaids. 
Tlie  senate  fAl  upwards.  During  war,  the  geMud  appoints 
the  eototid  Mid  downwaids,  and  his  eommSssloii  is  gooA 
for  a  twdvemonth.  But  after  that,  it  must  be  couBittftd 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  county  to  which  ti!ie  iqghnenl  be- 
kngs.  The  magistrates  may  break  any  oflBcer  in  tihe  coun- 
ty regiment.  And  the  senate  may  do  the  same  to  any  oit 
Acer  in  the  service.  If  the  magistrates  do  not  think  pro- 
fttr  to  confirm  the  general's  choice,  thqr  may  appoint  an- 
otiber  officer  in  the  place  of  him  they  Tejeet 

All  crimes  are  tried  within  the  county  by  the  magistrates 
and  a  jury :  But  the  senate  can  stop  any  trial,  and  bring 
it  before  themselves. 

Any  county  may  indict  any  man  beftyre  the  senate  for 
any  crime. 

The  protector,  the  two  secretaries,  the  council  of  state, 
with  any  five  or  more  that  the  senalte  appoints,  are  pos- 
sessed, on  extraordinary  emergencies,  of  diettUffrud  power 
for  six  months. 

The  protector  may  pardon  any  person  condemned  by 
the  inferior  courts. 

In  time  of  war,  no  officer  of  the  army  that  is  in  the  field 
can  have  any  civil  office  in  tlie  commonweaMi. 

The  capital,  which  we  shall  call  London,  may  be  allow- 
ed fiiur  members  in  the  senate.  It  may  (herefbre  be  •di- 
vided into  four  counties.  The  representatives  of  eadi  of 
these  choose  one  senator,  and  ten  magistrates.  There  are 
therefore  in  the  ci^  four  senators,  forty-four  magistrates, 
and  ib«r  hundred  representatives.    The  magistrates  have 
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the  same  authority  as  in  the  counties.  The  representatives 
abo  have  the  same  authority ;  but  they  never  meet  in  one 
general  court ;  They  give  their  votes  in  their  particular 
counQr  or  division  of  hundreds. 

When  they  enact  any  bye-law,  the  greater  number  of 
counties  or  divisicms  determines  the  matter.  And  wl^re 
tkese  are  equals  the  magistrates  have  the  casting  vote. 

The  magistrates  choose  the  mayor,  sheriff,  recorders 
and  Qlber  officers  of  the  city. 

In  the  commonwealth,  no  representative,  magistratCi  or 
senator,  as  sQcfa^  has  any  salary.  The  protector,  secreta^ 
ries,  councils,  and  ambassadors,  have  salaries. 

The  first  year  in  every  century  is  set  apart  for  correcting 
idl  inequalities^  which  time  may  have  produced  in  the  re* 
presentative.    This  must  be  dpne  by  the  legislature. 

The  firflowing  political  aphorisms  may  explain  the  rea* 
son  of  these  orders. 

The  lower  sort  of  people  and  small  proprietors  are  good 
enough  judges  of  one  not  very  distant  from  them  in  rank 
or  habitation ;  and  therefore,  in  their  parochial  meetings, 
wiU  probably  choose  the  best,  or  nearly  the  best  repres^ir 
tative :  But  they  are  wholly  unfit  for  county*meetings,  and 
foff  electing  into  the  higher  offices  of  the  republic.  Their 
Ignorance  gives  the  grandees  an  opportunity  of  deceiving 
them. 

Ten  thousand,  even  though  they  were  not  annually  electa 
ed,  are  a  basis  large  enou^gh  for  any  free  government 
It  is  true,  the  nobles  in  Poland  are  more  than  10,000^  and 
yet  these  oppress  the  people.  But  as  power  always  con- 
tinues there  in  the  same  person^  and  families,  this  maizes 
them,  in  a  manner,  a  di&rent  nalion  from  the  people. 
Besides,  the  nobka  are  there  united  under  a  few  heads  of 
famUies. 
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All  free  governments  must  consist  of  two  councils,  a  less^ 
er  and  greater ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  a  senate  and  people. 
The  people,  as  Harrington  observes,  would  want  wisdom 
without  the  senate :  The  senate,  without  the  people,  would 
want  honesty. 

A  large  assembly  of  1000,  for  instance,  to  represent  the 
people,  if  allowed  to  debate,  would  fall  into  disorder.  If 
not  allowed  to  debate,  the  senate  has  a  nq^ative  upon 
them,  and  the  worst  kind  of  n^ative,  that  before  resolu« 
tion. 

Here  therefore  is  an  inconvenience,  which  no  govern-* 
ment  has  yet  fully  remedied,  but  which  is  the  easiest  to  be 
remedied  in  the  world.  If  the  people  debate,  all  is  con- 
fusion :  If  they  do  not  debate,  they  can  only  resolve ;  and 
then  the  senate  carves  for  them.  Divide  the  pec^le  into 
many  separate  bodies;  and  then  they  may  debate  with 
safety,  and  every  inconvenience  seems  to  be  prevented. 

Cardinal  de  Retz  says,  that  all  numerous  assemblies, 
however  composed,  are  mere  mob,  and  swayed  in  their 
debates  by  the  least  motive.  This  we  find  confirmed  by 
daily  experience.  When  an  absurdity  strikes  a  member, 
he  conveys  it  to  his  neighbour,  and  so  on,  till  the  whole 
be  infected.  Separate  this  great  body ;  and  though  every 
member  be  only  of  middling  sense,  it  is  not  probable  thai 
any  thing  but  reason  can  prevail  over  the  whole.  Influ- 
ence and  example  being  removed,  good  sense  will  always 
get  the  Ixjtter  of  bad  among  a  number  of  people. 

There  are  two  things  to  be  guarded  again^t  in  every 
senate :  Its  combination  and  its  division.  Its  combination 
IS  most  dangerous.  And  against  this  inconvenience  we 
have  provided  the  following  remedies:  1.  The  great  de- 
pendence of  the  senators  on  the  people  by  annual  elec- 
tions; and  that  not  by  an  undibtingni^hed  rabble,  like  the 
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English  electors,  but  by  men  of  fortune  and  education.  2. 
The  small  power  they  are  allowed.  They  have  few  offices 
to  dispose  of.  Almost  all  are  given  by  the  magistrates  in 
the  counties.  3.  The  court  of  competitors ;  which  being 
composed  of  men  that  are  their  rivals,  next  to  them  in  in- 
terest, and  uneasy  in  their  present  situation,  will  be  sure 
to  take  all  advantages  against  thenu 

The  division  of  the  senate  is  prevented,  1.  By  the  small- 
ness  of  their  number.  2.  As  faction  supposes  a  combination 
fn  a  separate  interest,  it  is  prevented  by  their  dependence 
on  the  people.  3.  They  have  a  power  of  expelling  any 
factious  member.  It  is  true,  when  another  member  of  the 
same  spirit  comes  from  the  county,  they  have  no  power  of 
expelling  him  :  Nor  is  it  fit  they  should ;  for  that  shows 
the  humour  to  be  in  the  people,  and  may  possibly  arise 
from  some  ill  conduct  in  public  affairs.  4.  Almost  any  man, 
in  a  senate  so  regularly  chosen  by  the  people,  may  be  sup- 
posed fit  for  any  civil  office.  It  would  be  proper,  there- 
fore, for  the  senate  to  form  some  general  resolutions  with 
regard  to  the  disposing  of  offices  among  the  members : 
Which  resolutions  would  not  confine  them  in  critical  times, 
when  extraordinary  parts  on  the  one  hand,  or  extraordinary 
stupidity  on  the  other,  appears  in  any  senator ;  but  they 
would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  intrigue  and  faction,  by  ma- 
king the  disposal  of  the  offices  a  thing  of  course.  For  in- 
stance, let  it  be  a  resolution,  That  no  man  shall  enjoy  any 
office  till  he  has  sat  four  years  in  the  senate :  That,  except 
ambassadors,  no  man  shall  be  in  office  two  years  following: 
That  no  man  shall  attain  the  higher  offices  but  through  the 
lower :  That  no  man  shall  be  protector  twice,  8cc.  The 
senate  of  Venice  govern  themselves  by  such  resolutions. 

In  foreign  politics  the  interest  of  the  senate  can  scarcely 
ever  be  divided  from  that  of  the  people ;  and  therefore  it 
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ij  fit  to  maka  the  Mnite  Absolute  whh  regwd  lo  them ; 
otli^rwise  tkef  e  ooidd  be  no  BtartCf  or  refined  poliejr.  B^ 
lide^  ifHthoutnidhejf  no  aUien^e  cen  be  Mecnled  i  md  tlM 
i^llte  in  Hill  luffleiently  depeildrat  «  Not  to  iaenlkn»  tbel 
the  kgiiletive  powet,  behig  alkeye  iti|»^rier  to  the  esecti- 
lifi^  the  magbtrnten  or  repi'edetltetites  mey  ktteirpoei 
whenever  they  think  proper. 

Hie  chief  sUpfkirt  of  the  Bri^h  government  b  the  op- 
foAtibti  of  interest:  But  th^t,  though  in  the  mida  sw- 
noeable^  breeds  endless  factions.  In  the  fon^^oing  plan^ 
it  does  all  the  good  without  any  of  the  hamL  The  &m^ 
petUoti  hate  no  power  of  contrblling  the  somle :  They 
have  only  the  power  of  accusing,  and  qipeaUng  to  the 
people. 

It  k  iMces^iiryi  likewise,  to  prevent  both  ocmibiniition 
Ikttd  division  ih  the  thousand  magistraiiee.  Thk  is  don^ 
sufficiently  by  the  sepai-ation  of  places  and  interests. 

But  lest  that  should  not  be  sufficient,  their  dependence 
on  the  lO^OOO  for  their  elections  serves  to  the  same  pur* 
pose. 

Nor  is  that  all :  for  the  10,000  may  resume  the  power 
whenever  they  please ;  and  not  only  when  they  all  please, 
but  when  any  five  of  a  hundred  please ;  which  will  hi^>pen 
lipon  the  very  first  suspicion  of  a  separate  interest. 

The  10,000  are  too  large  a  body  either  to  unite  or  di- 
lade,  excepfwhen  they  meet  in  one  place,  and  (all  under 
the  guidance  of  ambitious  leaders.  Not  to  mention  their 
annual  election,  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  that  are 
of  any  consideration. 

A  small  commonwealth  is  the  happiest  government  in 
the  world  within  itself,  because  every  thing  lies  under  the 
^ye  of  the  rulers :  But  it  may  be  subdued  by  great  force 
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frMi  without.    This  scbeme  seems  to  hav^  oil  the  adran^ 
tiges  both  of  a  great  and  a  little  comiiiotiwealtb. 

fitety  ooiifity4aw  may  be  annulled  either  by  the  senate 
dr  SMither  county  ^  because  that  dho^s  ati  opposition  of 
isteMSI :  In  whidh  case  no  part  ought  to  decide  for  itself. 
The  fiaatier  must  be  referred  to  the  whole^  which  will  best 
detennlfie  what  agrees  with  general  interest 

As  to  the  ctergy  and  militia,  the  reasons  of  these  mrders 
IM  obvious.  Without  the  dependence  of  the  clergy  on  the 
d?)l  fUi^strate^  tod  without  a  militia,  it  is  in  vain  to  think 
Aiit  Ally  free  gotemmetit  will  erer  hate  security  or  stability. 

hi  many  gorettiments,  the  infi^or  lUagistrates  have  no 
fiN^ifirds  but  whsi  arise  from  their  ambition,  vanity,  or 
public  spirit  The  ssliiries  of  the  Frendi  judges  amount 
not  to  the  interest  of  the  stt&is  they  pay  fat  their  offices. 
thA  £(utdh  bufg«kmASters  have  little  more  immediate  pro- 
fit dMUi  Ae  English  Justiceft  of  peace,  or  the  members  of  the 
Hduse  of  Commons  fbrmerly.  But  lest  any  should  suspect 
^iil  this  would  b^et  negligence  in  the  administration 
(Which  id  little  td  b<^  feared,  considering  the  natural  ambi- 
iioti  l>f  tlitokind,)  let  the  mi^trateshitve  competent  sala- 
ried. Hie  stoetors  have  aecMKs  to  m  many  honourable 
and  lucratite  offices^  that  their  uttMdance  needs  not  be 
bOikght  Thei^e  is  little  ^^tendftnoe  required  of  the  repre- 
IMtiititeAi. 

Thst  the  fot^;6ing  plim  d*  gotemment  is  ptactioaUe, 
)H>  Ode  6ih  doubt  wh6  considers  the  resemblance  that  it 
betrs  tb  fkis  tommatiWdfidth  df  Uie  United  Provinces,  a 
Wi^e  tcbd  ^enb^i^^ti^  gdvertMAeut.  The  altemtions  in  the 
pt^sent  ithettt  MiHk  idl  evidently  fbr  the  betM*.  1.  The 
repreSeiitokkM^  is  ttioit  equAl.  2.  The  unlimited  power  of 
tiie  burgo-matters  iM  th^  towii^  whfdi  forms  s  perfect 
iiristocrftcy  ih  the  Duteh  toHHAMWMlth,  is  correctisd  by 
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a  well-tempered  democracy^  in  giving  to  the  people  the 
annual  election  of  the  county  representatives.  3.  The  ne- 
gative, which  every  province  and  town  has  upon  the  whole 
body  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  with  regard  to  alliances, 
peace,  and  war,  and  the  imposition  of  taxes,  is  here  re- 
moved. 4w  The  counties,  in  the  present  plan,  are  not  so 
independent  of  each  other,  nor  do  they  form  separate  bo- 
dies so  much  as  the  seven  provinces ;  where  the  jealousy 
and  envy  of  the  smaller  provinces  and  towns  against  the 
greater,  particularly  Holland  and  Amsterdam,  have  fre- 
quently disturbed  the  government.  5.  Larger  powers, 
though  of  the  safest  kind,  are  entrusted  to  the  senate  than 
the  States-General  possess ;  by  which  means,  the  former 
may  become  more  expeditious  and  secret  in  their  resolu- 
tions than  it  is  possible  for  the  latter. 

The  chief  alterations  that  could  be  made  on  the  British 
government,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  most  perfect  model 
of  limited  monarchy,  seem  to  be  the  following.  Firai^ 
The  plan  of  Cromwell's  parliament  ought  to  be  restored, 
by  making  the  representation  equal,  and  by  allowing  none 
to  vote  in  the  county  elections  who  possess  not  a  property 
of  200  pounds  value.  Secondly^  As  such  a  House  of 
Commons  would  be  too  weighty  for  a  frail  House  of  Lords, 
like  the  present,  the  Bishops,  and  Scotch  Peers,  ought  to 
be  removed  :  The  number  of  the  upper  house  ought  to  be 
raised  to  three  or  four  hundred  :  Their  seats  not  heredi- 
tar}',  but  during  life :  They  ought  to  have  the  election  of 
their  own  members ;  and  no  conmioner  should  be  allowed 
to  refuse  a  seat  that  was  offered  him.  By  this  means  the 
House  of  Lords  would  consist  entirely  of  the  men  of  chief 
credit,  abilities,  and  interest  in  the  nation ;  and  every  tur- 
bulent leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  might  be  taken 
off,  and  connected  by  interest  with  the  House  of  Peers. 
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Such  an  aristocracy  would  be  an  excellent  barrier  both  to 
the  monarchy  and  against  it.  At  present,  the  balance  of 
our  government  depends  in  some  measure  on  the  abilities 
and  behaviour  of  the  sovereign ;  which  are  variable  and 
uncertain  circumstances. 

This  plan  of  limited  monarchy,  however  corrected,  seems 
still  liable  to  three  great  inconveniencies.  First,  It  re* 
moves  not  entirely,  though  it  may  soften  the  parties  of 
amrt  and  country.  Secondly,  The  king's  personal  charac- 
ter must  still  have  great  influence  on  the  government. 
Tlurdty,  The  sword  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person, 
who  will  always  n^lect  to  discipline  the  militia,  in  order 
to  have  a  pretence  for  keeping  up  a  standing  army. 

We  shall  conclude  this  subject,  with  observing  the  false- 
hood of  the  common  opinion,  that  no  large  state,  such  as 
France  or  Great  Britain,  could  ever  be  modelled  into  a 
commonwealth,  but  that  such  a  form  of  government  can 
only  take  place  in  a  city  or  small  territory.  The  contrary 
seems  probable.  Though  it  is  more  difficult  to  form  a  re« 
publican  government  in  an  extensive  country  than  in  a 
city,  there  is  more  facility,  when  once  it  is  formed,  of 
preserving  it  steady  and  uniform,  without  tumult  and  fac- 
tion. It  is  not  easy  for  the  distant  parts  of  a  large  state 
to  combine  in  any  plan  of  free  government ;  but  they  easi- 
ly conspire  in  the  esteem  and  reverence  for  a  single  per- 
son, who,  by  means  of  this  popular  favour,  may  seize  the 
power,  and  forcing  the  more  obstinate  to  submit,  may 
establish  a  monarchical  government.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  city  readily  concurs  in  the  same  notions  of  government, 
the  natural  equality  of  property  favours  liberty,  and  the 
nearness  of  habitation  enables  the  citizens  mutually  to  as* 
sist  each  other.  Even  under  absolute  princes,  the  subor- 
dinate government  of  cities  is  commonly  republican;  while 
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that  of  counties  and  provinces  is  moiiardiicaL  But  these 
tame  circainstances»  which  facilitate  the  erectioQ  of  ooiii« 
nonwealths  in  cities,  render  their  constitution  more  frail 
and  uncertain.  Democracies  are  turbulent  For  however 
the  people  may  be  separated  or  divided  into  small  parties^ 
either  in  their  votes  or  elections ;  their  near  habitation  in 
a  dty  will  always  make  the  force  of  popular  tides  and  cor- 
rents  very  sensible.  Aristocracies  are  better  adi^pted  for 
peace  and  order^  and  accordingly  were  most  admired  by 
ancient  writers ;  but  they  are  jealous  and  oppressive.  In 
a  large  government^  which  is  modelled  with  masterly  skill, 
there  is  compass  and  robm  enough  to  refine  the  democra- 
cy, from  the  lower  people  who  may  be  admitted  into  the 
first  elections  or  first  concoction  of  the  commonwealth^  to 
the  higher  magistrates^  who  direct  all  the  movements.  At 
the  same  time,  the  parts  are  so  distant  and  remote,  that  it 
is  very  diflScult,  eidier  by  intrigue,  prejudice^  or  passion,  to 
hurry  them  into  any  measures  against  the  public  interest. 
It  is  needless  to  inquire,  whether  such  a  government 
would  be  immortal.  I  allow  the  justness  of  the  poet's  ex- 
clamation on  the  endless  projects  of  human  race,  Man  and 
fir  ever  !  The  world  itself  probably  is  not  immortaL  Such 
consuming  plagues  may  arise  as  would  leave  even  a  per- 
fect government  a  weak  prey  to  its  neighbours.  We  know 
not  to  what  length  enthusiasm,  or  other  extraordinary 
movements  of  the  human  mind,  may  transport  men,  to 
the  n^lect  of  all  order  and  public  good.  Where  differ- 
ence of  interest  is  removed,  whimsical  and  unaccountable 
factions  often  arise,  from  personal  favour  or  enmity.  Per- 
haps rust  may  grow  to  the  springs  of  the  most  accurate 
political  machine,  and  disorder  its  motions.  Lastly,  ex- 
tensive conquests,  when  pursued,  must  be  the  ruin  of  every 
free  government ;  and  of  the  more  perfect  governments 
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sooner  than  of  the  imperfect ;  because  of  the  very  advan- 
tages which  the  former  possess  above  the  latter.  And 
though  such  a  state  ought  to  establish  a  fundamental  law 
against  conquests,  yet  republics  have  ambition  as  well  as 
individuals,  and  present  interest  makes  men  forgetful  of 
dieir  posterity.  It  is  a  sufficient  incitement  to  human  en- 
deavours that  such  a  government  would  flourish  for  many 
ages ;  without  pretending  to  bestow,  on  any  work  of  man, 
that  immortality  which  the  Almighty  seems  to  have  refu« 
sed  to  his  own  productions. 


NOTES 


TO  THE 


FIRST  VOLUME. 


NOTE  [A.]  p.  20. 


1  HAVE  taken  it  for  granted,  according  to  the  supposition  of 
MachiaYel,  that  the  ancient  Persians  had  no  nobility ;  though 
there  is  reason  to  suspect,  that  the  Florentine  secretary,  who 
seems  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with  the  Roman  than  the 
Greek  authors,  was  mistaken  in  this  particular.  The  more  an- 
cient Persians,  whose  manners  are  described  by  Xenophon, 
were  a  free  people,  and  had  nobility.  Their  furifiu  were  pre- . 
served  even  after  the  extending  of  their  conquests  and  the  con- 
sequent change  of  their  gOYemment.  Airian  mentions  them  in 
Darius's  time,  De  exped,  Alex.  lib.  iL  Historians  also  speak 
often  of  the  persons  in  command  as  men  of  fiunily.  Tygranes, 
who  was  general  of  the  Medes  under  Xerxes,  was  of  the  race  of 
Achmsenes,  Herod,  lib.  TiL  cap.  62.  Artadueus,  who  directed 
the  cutting  of  the  canal  about  Mount  Athos,  was  of  the  same 
fieunily.  Id.  cap.  117.  Megabyzus  was  one  of  the  seven  emi- 
nent Persians  who  conspired  against  the  Magi.  His  son,  Zo" 
pyrus,  was  in  the  highest  command  under  Darius,  and  deliver- 
ed Babylon  to  Um.    His  grandson,  Megabyzus,  commanded 
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the  army  difiBtted  at  MarallioB.  IBs  gnw^fiaidiaBy  ZopyiHb 
WM  ako  amiiieiit,  and  was  baUied  Fteii^  H«rad.nwiL 
Tlnic*  Kb*  L  Rosaosi^  wlio  oQaunndad  anjansj  fai  Egjpl  wa- 
der ArlaaMneSi  was  also  desended  frooi  oaa  cf  Ae  safoa  estt* 
apnitotsy  Diod.  Se.  KkxfL  Agnsilsis,  fai  7tiiiiF||llwi  ffisk 
Give*  Kb*  It*  beiiig  desirous  of  mailing  b,  BNRiaga  batwiit  kfaf 
CotTStlus  aDv.  and  die  dawebMriif  ffnMiriilatai.  aFwiisBrf 
lanky  wlio  had  deserted  to.Um,  Biat  Mb  Colfa  whsft  tmOf 
Spithridates  is  ot  One  of  As  most  eeiidsrsMe  hi  Peniap  s^ 
Cotys*  Ai'UBuSy  when  offqpso  mM  soferagnly  hjr  CSssrIhs 
and  the  ten  tbowaad  Gfeek%  irfased  it  as  of  too  low  a  iaak» 
and  ssid»  diet  so  BMoy  eminent  Peniaaa  woold  neffer  endno  hb 
ndo.  /dLAeqwLHki.  fieaw  tff  Att  finailes  desendsd 
from  the  seren  Peniaaa  abofo  mentioned  lemained  dariag 
Alennder^s  snooesson;  and  Bfidiiidate%  in  Anliodms^s  time^ 
is  said  hy  Polylmis  to  be  descended  from  one  of  diem^  ftw  t. 
cap.4S.  Artabaans  was  esteemed,  mAirisnsays^w  fur  1#Pi» 
ni^rwi^  lib.  iiL  And  w>eo  Oljyui^M  fprried  hi  one  dqr  80  of 
bb  captaiaa  to  Pmnan  women,  Us  intention  jUaif  ww  to  sBf 
t)ie  JMbc^donispa  with  ibp  ini«i  4«ni^  VL 

lib.  m.    Diodanw  SliMwi  i$p,  ibt^  wetfi  pf  ihp  nmn  m^o 

biitfi  jn  Feoiiay  fib.  >rii«  Thei^orenuqMeiM.of  PinAliros4fl9^ 
tic*  jnd  cflodncUed  in  mansr  ^trnM^m^M  aftar  the  ^aateRi  manner. 

b»tFasnot€anjad4ioArjilM>^Bytj§)alo  tSi  ^t^aHlfp  mi  sm- 
AnnidoB  Tanks  oo4ittdim.  b  Jkift  9900  iriip  wfm  jtiV  fnM, 
bjr  thfliooiMiTes  and  jMr  frmajr,  jgpdiyrndfint  jif  Aw  nAor  Md 
fiomiMaBBu    Ajmj  tbe  ffmsaupt  wiy  jto  lkfcop<Wnw»  buftjo 

in  the  bisterians ;  4bo^  it  im^  br  oimad  A^ 
reaaaniiiK^  is,  jn  jt(Ml^  jnslp  bowofc^ 

caiioo  to  the  jvrasept  lase. 


«v  that  ^^biosie^r^  ^mw^frbiflh  I  w 
flnV  4bat  wbkb  Mssp  Iroia  Jbo  o4km  anllmoaot|«lovp«t 
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the  disposal  of  the  crown.  As  to  private  hnhery^  it  may  be 
considered  in  the  same  light  as  the  practice  of  employing  spies, 
which  is  scarcely  jnatifiable  in  a  good  minister,  and  is  infiunous 
in'a  bad  one :  But  to  be  a  spy,  or  to  be  eormpted,  is  always 
in&unoQS  under  all  ministers,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  shame- 
less prostitution.  Polybius  justly  esteems  the  pecuniary  influ- 
ence of  the  senate  and  censors  to  be  one  of  the  r^[ular  and  con- 
stitutional weights  which  preserved  the  balance  of  the  Roman 
government.    Lib.  vi.  cap.  15. 


NOTE  [C]  p.  55. 

* 

I  SAY  in  pari;  for  it  b  a  vulgar  error  to  imagine,  thai  ^ 
ancients  were  as  great  friends  to  toleration  as  the  English  or 
Dutch  are  at  present.  The  laws  against  external  superstition, 
among  the  Romans,  were  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  the  twelve 
tables ;  and  the  Jews,  as  well  as  ChristianB,  were  sometimes  pu- 
nished by  them ;  thou^,  in  general,  these  laws  were  not  rigo- 
rously executed.  Immedmtely  after  the  conquest  of  G«il,  the^ 
fbibad  an  but  the  natives  to  be  initiated  into  the  religion  of  die 
Druids ;  ahd  this  was  a  kind  of  persecution.  In  about  a  cen- 
tury after  this  conq[uest,  the  emperor  Claudius  quite  abolished 
that  BupeiBtition  by  penal  laws ;  which  would  have  been  a  very 
griewus  persecution,  if  the  imitation  of  the  Roman  manners  had 
not,  beforehand,  weaned  the  Gauls  frt>m  ihm  ancient  preju- 
dices. Suetonius  m  viia  CkudiL  FHny  ascribes  the  d)olition 
of^tlie  Dmidical  superstitions  to  llberius,  probably  because  thai 
(Ouperor  had  taken  some  steps  towards  restraining  diem  (lib. 
zxz.  cap.  L)  This  is  an  instance  of  the  usual  caution  and  mo- 
deration  of  the  Romans  in  such  cases ;  and  very  different  iitnn 
tb^  violent  and  sanguinary  method  of  treating  the  Christians* 
Henoe  we  may  entertain  a  suspicion,  that  those  furious  perae- 
cutions  of  ChrisHanify  were  in  some  measure  owii^  to  the  im- 
prudent zeal  and  bigotry  of  the  first  propagators  of  that  sect ; 
and  ecdesiastieal  history  affords  us  many  reasons  to  confirm  this 
ffUs|i4ciott. 

VOL.  I.  2  L 
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NOTE  [D.]  p.  Wl 

Tg»anyteiit«Hg^tbetiglaqftteAthtniiftpfiifh»iiiC^ 
pecfle  of  tbe  onitonu  GovgiaftLeqiilniMWMTfvjrttldBg  viih 
ihfln^  tSl  tbey  tecaiM  aoqaainled  wiih  s  he^  EQi 

figOTM  of  ^mcky  tiyB  Diod<viiB  Skabi»  bk  aa^^ 
A«9  kk  lyMtmAavrflb  ivlikk  axe  now  if^mtd,  kid  a  great  cfled 
xapaa  the  audience.  Lib.  ziL  p.  106^  «r  etUiiome  Bkod.  It  ia 
in  Tain  therefore  for  modem  oratora  to  plead  the  laate  of  dieir 
heazecs  aa  an  apology  for  their  lame  performancea.  It  would  be 
atange  prejudice  m  ^uranr  of  an^iqii%»  not  to  allow  a  Brit»h 
pariiament  to  be  naturally  superior  in  judgment  and  ddicacy  to 


^JOTE  [EO  p.  11& 

If  it  be  aaked.  bpw  we  can  reoondle  to  the  bntmag  prin- 
ciples, the  happinesB,  richesy  and  good  policy  of  the  Cbineaey 
who  baye  always  been  governed  by  a  monarch,  and  caa  acarce- 
ly  form  an  idea  of  a  free  government ;  I  would  aaswtf ,  that 
though  the  Chinese  gOTemment  be  a  pure  monarchy^  it  is  not» 
properly  speakingy  absolute.  This  proceeds  from  a 
in  the  situation  of  that  country:  They  have  no 
except  the  Tartars,  from  whom,  they  were,  in  some  measure, 
secured,  at  least  seemed  to  be  secured,  by  their  famous  wall, 
and  by  the  great  superiority  of  their  numbers.  By  this  meanai 
military  discipline  has  always  bean  much  neglect^dk  amongst 
iffem ;  a^^i  tjbeir  standing  forces  are  mere  militia  of  the  wont 
kind,  and  unfit  V>  suppresa  any  general  insnireclioiiL  in  oeun* 
tiies  ^  extremely  populous.  The  sword,  therefore,  BMf  pco- 
pexly  be  said  to  be  always  in  the  hands  of  the  people;  wkkk 
i^  a  anient  restraint  upon  the  monarch,  and  oblige  kim  to 
lay  bia  mamformSf  or  governors  of  provinces,  under  the  resuiai 
p^genfnil.kg^s,  ip  order  to  prevent  those  rsbeOiomb  ^>ilM:k,  ww 
learn  from  history  to  have  been  so  frequent  and  iliijgemus  ia 
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that  govvnuMiiU    i^Bril^»  •  [M^  aKrtiat^jr  ^  ifdi' yfit^ 
it  ftted  to  def(aic#  agiAist  finMgfi  e&eiiiie^  iNmld  be  lite  Mit 
of  all  govcnuHttits,  as  hkrkig  both  dte  tfanquifflt]^  aMfesdkk^ 
Uigljr  fcmet^  and  the  itaddeiMloft  and  litertjr  ef  poptUr  M^ 
itnblits* 


NOTE  [R]  p.  laa. 

WuB  i  not  afiraid  rf  njuwnriny  too  pftilwopiueal,  I  fthobld 
remind  my  wMwhsrof  that  tatoaa  doetHlie^  rapfioeed lobe* Alt 
tfpmf/i  m  modetm  times,  **  Tbal  tastes^  aaii  dekNttl^  and  all 
other  sensible  qualities,  lie  not  in  the  Mfes^  but  ■Mfdyfal 
^senses.''  The^  case  is  the  samowiditteMitfaMl -defor- 
mity, virtue  and  vice.  This  doctrin^  bsnusvef,  «dG^  ^  AS 
meverfironi  the  idJity  ci  ^  klicr  qualities,  than  kotm  that  of 
the  former;  nor  need  it  give  any  umbrage  either  to  crities  or 
moialiBti;.  Thoogii  oalooss  were  aUowvd  to  lie  onlf  te  lie  eye, 
would  dyers  or  painters  ever  her  Ins  vegafdsd  or  eistedifierf  ? 
Jha^  is  a  adffibkiit  wniformity  iw  M  sewes  «nd  fblttigs  of 
maiddnd^.  to  nailer  ai^MBoqaditiss  As  objeois  of  a»rsil#l:ei^ 
saaiBg,  find:  to  have  the  gieaniit  inftaonee  om  life  and  Attm- 
noB.  And  as  it  is  certain,  that  the  discovery  above' tuSiKfMMl 
hi  aatval  pfailosoplly  aadMO  no  aKeration  on  actfou  ind  fbn- 
diK^.iBriiyibonlda  likardisootary  i^moiai  philosephf  SailWFi#f 


U 


NOTE  IGS}  p»  V75. 


'  Tflm  Scepsis  peiiipi^  avian  tin  amter  too  finr,  ^i»keii'  li 
lonls  all  phaaaoidiieat  topn^  and  i^flaetienr  to  ihfee  tmi 
'Oare  seen  to  be  ofern,  whose  traUi:iO  mtJeniabie,  and  ithiBS 
natoral  tonfrnrybi  tD<«Raiiq«Qiae  anii  sefen  iH  Ao  ptmlatm 
WVkmffk^  fS/tMabfi^aMf»  tlnsB>;  atedias  than,  wei|^  Asm, 
then  toite  MSnory,  anlAndianna  tlwartoiilMuarf^: 

2l8 
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Aii4  Uieir  influence  on  temp«%  which  art  tbumf^klMf  gentki 
and  modemte»  nu^y  be  considerable.  Bui  whal  ie  their  iifl«* 
enoey  yon  will  aay,  if  the  temper  be  antecedently  diipeeed  after 
the  tame  manner  aa  that  to  which  they  pretend  to  fbnn  it  ? 
They  may,  at  least,  fbttify  that  temper,  and  famish  il  with 
TiewB,  by  which  it  may  entertain  and  nourish  itsettl  Here  are 
a  few  examples  of  sach  philosophical  reflections. 

1.  Is  it  not  certain,  that  cTery  condition  has  concealed  ilia  ? 
Then  why  envy  any  body  ? 

2.  ETery  one  has  known  iOs ;  and  there  is  a  compensation 
thiooghonL    Why  not  be  contented  with  the  present  ? 

5.  Custom  deadens  the  sense  both  of  the  good  and  the  ill 
and  lerels  er^  thing. 

4w  Health  and  hnmoar  alL  The  rest  of  little  consequence, 
except  these  be  afiected. 

6*  How  many  other  good  things  hare  I  ?  Then  iriiy  be  tesL* 
ed  far  one  iH  ? 

6.  How  many  are  happy  in  the  condition  of  whidi  I  eom- 
plain  ?  How  many  envy  me  ? 

7.  Every  good  must  be  paid  for :  Fortune  by  labour,  fkrota* 
by  flattery.  Would  I  keep  the  price,  yet  hare  the  commodity  ? 

8.  Expect  not  too  great  happiness  in  life.  Human  nature 
admits  it  not. 

9.  Propose  not  a  happiness  too  complicated.  But  does  that 
depend  on  me  ?  Yes :  The  first  choice  does.  Life  is  like  a 
game :  One  may  choose  the  game :  And  passion,  by  degrece, 
seizes  the  proper  object. 

10.  Anticipate  by  your  hopes  and  fancy  future  consolatioo, 
which  time  in&Ilibly  brings  to  every  affliction. 

11. 1  desire  to  be  rich.  Why  ?  That  I  may  possess  many 
fine  objects ;  houses,  gardens,  equipage,  &c  How  many  fine 
objects  does  nature  offer  to  every  one  without  expense  ?  If  en- 
joyed,  sufficient.  If  not :  See  the  effect  of  custom  or  of  tem- 
per, wtneh  would  rioon  take  off  the  relish  of  the  riches. 

12.  I  desire  Cune.  Let  this  occur :  If  I  act  well,  1  shall  have 
the  esteem  of  all  my  acquaintance.  And  what  is  all  the  rest 
to  me  ? 
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Hiese  reflections  are  so  obnoos,  that  it  is  a  wonder  they  oc- 
cur not  to  every  man.  So  convincing,  that  it  is  a  wonder  they 
persuade  not  every  man.  But  perhaps  they  do  occur  to  and 
persuade  most  men,  when  they  consider  human  life  by  a  general 
and  calm  survey :  But  where  any  real,  affecting  incident  hap- 
pens ;  when  passion  is  awakened,  fancy  agitated,  example  draws, 
and  counsel  urges ;  the  philosopher  is  lost  in  the  man,  and  he 
seeks  in  vain  for  that  persuasion  which  before  seemed  so  firm 
and  unshaken.  What  remedy  for  this  inconvenience  ?  Assist 
yourself  by  a  frequent  perusal  of  the  entertaining  moralista : 
Have  recourse  to  the  learning  of  Plutarch,  the  imagination  of 
Ludan,  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  the  wit  of  Seneca,  the  gaiety 
of  Montugne,  the  sublimity  of  Shaftesbury.  Moral  precepts,  so 
couched,  strike  deep,  and  fortify  the  mind  against  the  illusions 
of  passion. '  But  trust  not  altogether  to  external  aid :  By  habit 
and  study  acquire  that  philosophical  temper  which  both  gives 
force  to  reflection,  and  by  rendering  a  great  part  of  your  happi- 
ness independent,  takes  off  the  edge  from  all  disorderly  passions, 
and  tranquillizes  the  mind.  Despise  not  these  helps ;  but  con- 
fide not  too  much  in  them  neither,  unless  nature  has  been  &vour- 
able  in  the  temper  with  wtnA  she  has  endowed  you. 


NOTE  [H.]  p.  196. 

It  is  a  saying  of  Menander,  K§fg^§f  r^wrunm  •vf  «»  u  wXmrru 
5iH  Oviuf  vtfMr'  m.  Men.  apud  Stobnum.  It  is  noi  in  tfttf 
power  even  of  God  to  make  a  poUie  soldier.  The  contrary  obser- 
vation with  regard  to  the  manners  of  soldiers  takes  place  in  oar 
days.  This  seems  to  me  a  preisumption,  that  the  andentsowed 
an  their  refinement  and  civility  to  books  and  study ;  for  which, 
indeed,  a  soldier's  life  is  not  so  well  calculated.  Con^tany  and 
the  world  is  then:  sphere.  And  if  there  be  any  poHteness  to  be 
learned  from  company,  they  will  certainly  have  a  conridenUa 
share  of  it. 
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NOTE  [I.]  p.  IW. 

Thouob  dl  uMvnldnd  Iwve  a  vtrong  fnxprnimij  to  refigm  «t 
oeruun  times  and  in  eerUin  diapoaidons,  yet  are  then  few  at 
Tigne  iiriio  have  it  to  that  degroe»  and  with  that  oonatancy,  which 
is  rMpiitite  to  Boppcnrt  the  character  of  this  prafeanon»  IfMMl» 
therefore,  hafipenf  that  cleii§;yinea>  being  diawn  finom  tha  cob-* 
mon  niass  of  mankiiid,  as  people  are  to  other  emplojrmentsy  by 
the  riews  of  profit,  the  greater  part»  though  no  atheists  or  firea* 
thinkeTB,  will  find  it  necessary,  on  particular  oocssionsy  to  fieign 
more  derotion  than  they  are^  al  that  time,  possessed  o^  aad  to 
maintain  the  appearsnce  of  fcrroiir  and  serionsnesi^  eren  whi 
jaded  with  the  exercises  of  th^  ieligii»v  or  when  thay  ham 
their  minds  engaged  in  the  common  occupationa  of  life-  Thay 
mnst  not,  like  the  rest  of  the  worid»  give  scope  to  their  nstmRal 
movements  and  sentiments.  They  Hoost  set  a  gnard  over  thohr 
looks,  snd  words,  and  actions :  And  ia  order  to  support  the  ve* 
neration  paid  them  by  the  mnltitude,  they  mnst  not  only  keep  a 
remarkable  reserve,  but  moat  promote  tlie  spirit  of  superstition, 
by  a  continued  grimace  and  hypocriHy.  This  dimimulation  often 
destroys  the  candour  and  ingenuity  of  their  temper,  and  makes 
an  irreparable  breach  in  tlieir  character. 

If  by  chance  any  of  them  be  posRessed  of  a  temper  more 
ceptible  of  devotion  than  usual,  so  that  he  has  but  little 
for  hypocrisy  to  support  the  character  of  his  profession,  it  is  so 
natural  for  him  to  overrate  this  advantage,  and  to  think  that  it 
atones  for  every  violation  of  morality,  that  firequently  he  is  not 
more  virtuous  than  the  hypocrite.  And  though  few  dare  open* 
ly  avow  those  exploded  opinions,  thai  every  thing  i»  ktwfml  a» 
the  saintij  and  thtU  they  alone  have  property  in  their  good^  ; 
yet  may  we  observe,  that  these  principles  lurk  in  every  boaom, 
and  represent  a  zea]  for  religious  obfiervances  as  so  great  a  merit, 
that  It  may  compensate  for  many  vices  and  enormities.  This 
observation  is  so  common,  that  all  prudent  men  are  on  their 
guanl,  when  tliey  meet  with  any  extraonlinary  appearance  of 
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Dgion;  thotigk  at  the  mne  tin^  diqreoiifesy  tfait  tlieni  jkre 
■wby  exoeptidns  td  tllis  general ntt^  andthat  probity idoid  aupci* 
fltilimi^  or  eren  probi^  and  ftmatiffMHiiy  are  aet  altogetlwt  wtbAih 
eray  ihitaiice  iocompatiiiie. 

"  Moat  flBen  alie  ainbtlaoiia ;  bat  tba  anbitioli  of  odnr  iiiou  toKf 
conuioiily  be  satisfled  bf  exoaffing  in  dbarpartieitttr  fiiufiMBUjMi 
and  thereby  promotiiig  die  intereeta  of  society.  Tlie  amfailiDii 
of^  deify  eaiioftea  be  aatbied  only  by  promotiiig  ignoriiibe, 
and  aiipetBiitioiiy  alid  inplidit  fidlliy  and  impiom  innida*  Ann 
hAti^  got  wbst  Atthunedea  only  Granted,  (iwmelyy  anoflidr 
ihfMy  ofin  Wbibh  he  eonld  fix  bis  enginea)^  no  wonder  they  mote 
Ms  world  at  then*  pteisntei 

Most  men  ha^e  iili  orerwMiihig  tMb^t  of  dieiiiaelTei ;  but 
mBn  Dare  a  potaiiai  lenptatieii  to  tnas  yicsp  wno  are  legaiuBU 
#^  soch  vtoeradimi  and  art)  «fen  deemed  Mmd,  bydie  igi«>- 
iMi  ttdKitfldi^ 

Moiit  m^  are  ii^  to  beiu-  a  pertieidi^  i€gmA  font  mcuiblM  e# 
uleir  o^m  profession ;  but  as  a  lawyer^  ^  poysicUu^  or  in^t^raan% 
does  each  of  tfaetn  ib1Io#  ont  Ids  bnsiness  i^iart,  die  inttt^^atfc  (H 
ni^  of  uies^  professions  iM  not  so  doteiy  vtnMa  iii  file  inO" 
roHs  of  der^^ynUin  of  the  saine  refigidn ;  wh^i^  titui  wbble  biHIy 
gains  by  the  veneration  paid  to  tfa^if  cdimnon  teiieti^  aiidl^diif 
(i^pjj^iijHslijiii  of  afftagoiuMB* 

Fb#  iheii  caii  bear  ootitradicdon  with  patieikce;  bntttedei)^ 
too  tiikm  ptooeed  er^h  tb  a  degree  of  fnry  oH  dds  iMd :  ^ 
^Amb  £1  iheir  credit  and  fivelihoDd  depend  nixmOMibelirfwMai 
dietr  qpiliions  meet  #ith ;  akid  tbey  akine  i^retend  to  a  £^^ 
and  snpernatnral  anthority,  or  hare  any  colonr  for  represetttiri^ 
their  antagonists  as  impions  and  pro&ne.  The  Odiwm  Tkeobh 
giewny  or  Theological  Hatred,  is  noted  even  to  a  proverb,  and 
meaaa  that  degree  of  rancour  whidi  is  dM  most  furious  and  im* 
piacable. 

fleveiigi^  is  a  ^atmtf  ]tessioA  to  mankind ;  bat  s^ottis  t6  re^ 
iMk  die  greatest  force  in  priests  and  #odi^:  BeMiile,  bffi^ 
ife^ed  «f  th«  immediate  (^efium  dP tii^,  UriMtM  M 
cohAai,  they  ii^  apt  to  fency  diemsd^  de^piiM  6n  tlii^-' 
eoahti  iAd  tfieir  pricte  Mppdrtt dnnr  vinflAive  fiiqpbm^n. 
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f  •  Thus  many  of  the  vices  of  bmnaii  natarB  are»  by  fixed  noiml 
erases,  inflamed  in  that  professidn;  and  thoogh  aereial  ib- 
dividiials  escape  the  contagion,  yet  all  wise  govenmaita  w3l 
he  on  their  guard  against  the  attenqits  of  a  society,  iriio  wfll 
for  ever  comhine  into  one  fitction ;  and  while  it  acts  aa  a  soetety, 
will  for  ever  be  actnated  fay  amhitiony  pride,  rerenge,  and  a  per- 
secuting spirit. 

The  temper  of  religion  is  grave  and  serious ;  and  this  is  the 
diaiacter  required  of  priests,  which  confines  them  to  strict  mles 
of  decency,  and  commonly  prevents  irregularity  and  intens- 
perance  amongst  them.  The  gaiety,  much  less  the  excesses  of 
pleasure,  is  not  permitted  in  that  body ;  and  this  virtue  is,  per- 
hf^  the  only  one  which  they  owe  to  their  profession.  In  reli- 
gions,  indeed,  founded  on  speculative  principles,  and  where  pub- 
lic discourses  make  a  part  of  religious  service,  it  may  also  be 
supposed  that  the  clergy  will  have  a  considerable  share  in  the 
leanung  of  the  times;  though  it  is  certain  that  thenr  tMte  in 
Sequence  wiU  always  be  greater  than  their  profidency  in  re»- 
i^oning  and  philosophy.  But  whoever  possesses  the  other  noUe 
virtues  of  humanity,  meekness  and  moderation,  aa  very  many  of 
tfaen^  no  doubt,  do,  is  beholden  for  them  to  nature  or  reflection, 
not  to  the  genius  of  his  calling. 

It  was  no  bad  expedient  in  the  old  Romans,  for  preventing 
the  strong  effect  of  the  priestly  character,  to  make  it  a  law, 
that  no  one  should  be  received  into  the  sacerdotal  office  tiU  he 
was  past  fifty  years  of  age.  Dion.  Hcd.  lib.  i.  The  living  a 
layman  till  that  age,  it  is  presumed,  would  be  able  to  fix  the 
character. 


NOTE  [K.]  p.  197. 

,  CiESAR  (deBeUo  GaUicOy  lib.  1.)  says,  that  the  Gallic  homa 
were  very  good,  the  German  very  bad.  We  find  in  lib.  viL 
that  he  was  obliged  to  mount  some  German  cavalry  with  Gallic 
horses.  At  present  no  part  of  Europe  has  so  bad  horses  of  all 
kinds  as  France ;  but  Germany  abounds  with  excellent  war 
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liQiMB.  This  may  beget  m  little  siupidoii,  tliBt  even  aiiiiiwb 
depend  not  on  the  climate,  but  on  the  diflerant  breedsy  and  on 
the  fikill  and  care  in  learing  them.  The  north  of  England 
abounds  in  the  best  hones  of  all  kinds  which  are  perhaps  in  the 
worid.  In  tlie  neighbouring  counties,  north  side  of  the  Tweed, 
no  good  honBes  of  any  kind  are  to  be  met  with.  Strabo,  lib.  u. 
rejects,  in  a  great  measure,  the  influence  of  climates  uppn  men. 
All  is  custom  and  education,  says  he.  It  is  not  firom  nature 
that  the  Athenians  are  learned,  tlic  Lacedemonians  ignorant, 
and  the  Tliebans  too,  who  are  still  nearer  neighf>ourH  to  the  for- 
mer. Even  the  difference  of  animalii),  ])e  adds,  depends  not  on 
climate. 


NOTE  [L.]  p.  200. 

A  SMALL  sect  or  society  amidst  a  greater,  are  commonly 
most  regular  in  their  morals ;  because  they  are  more  remarked, 
and  the  faults  uf  individuals  draw  dishonoiur  on  tlie  whole.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  is,  when  the  superstition  and  preju- 
dices of  the  large  society  are  so  strong  as  to  throw  an  infamy 
on  the  smaller  society,  independent  of  their  morals.  For  in 
that  case,  having  no  cliaracter  eitlier  to  save  or  gain,  tliey  be- 
come careless  of  their  behaviour,  except  among  themselves. 


NOTE  [M.]  p.  203. 

I  AM  apt  to  suspect  the  Negroes  to  be  naturally  inferior  to 
the  Whites.  There  scarcely  ever  was  a  civilized  nation  of  that 
complexion,  nor  even  any  individual,  eminent  either  in  action 
or  speculation.  No  ingeuioas  manufactures  amongst  them,  no 
arts,  no  sciences.  On  the  otiier  hand,  the  most  rude  and  bar- 
barous of  the  Whites,  such  as  the  ancient  Germans,  the  present 
Tartars,  have  still  something  eminent  about  them,  in  their  va- 
lour, fonu  of  government,  or  some  other  particular.  Such  a 
uniform  and  constant  difference  could  not  happen^  in  so  many 
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oouiilriea  aad  ig«h  if  nam*  IhkI  not  made  an  ongimd  dktiwB- 
laoB  betwMn  thaw  hiveds  of  biml  Nm  to  HMotioii  our  colo- 
lMo»  there  are  l^gro  alavM  diiBpetaod  aB  Ofcr  Earopo,  of  whoni 
aoaa  ef«r  dweoveiad anj  tympumm  of  iafeani^;  dwag^  lair 
paaptey  arMioi  adncatiop,  wiU  start  19  aBM»gtl  ai»  aad  4Mii^ 
gakh  thenaelvea  fa  ttfoj  protesioii.  la  Jaaudca,  iadeed,  fkttf 
tdHt  of  oaa  Nagro  as  a  man  of  parti  aad  leataiag ;  hat  it  ii  Uka^ 
ly  ha  ia  aihaiiad  for  flleader  aeeoiiiplirimieati>  like  a  parrolaAo 
•paaki  a  fear  laordt  phiinly. 


NOTE  [N.]  p.  215. 

Paintkrs  make  no  8cnq>le  of  representing  diatrcee  and  aor« 
row  88  well  as  any  other  pasnoa :  Bat  thay  seem  not  to  dweD 
so  nrach  on  these  melancholy  affections  as  die  poets,  who 
thaagh  thay  copy  arary  motioii  of  the  haman  hreasli  yet 
ipiiokly  orer  the  agreeahle  sentiments.  A  paialef 
aidy  one  instant ;  and  if  that  be  passionate  enongh»  it  m  safe  to 
nSkct  and  delight  the  ipectator :  But  nothing  tmn  fbrninh  to  the 
poet  a  variety  of  scenes,  and  incidents,  and  sentiments,  except 
distrsss,  terror,  or  anxif^ty.  Complete  joy  and  satisfaction  is  at- 
tended with  aecarity,  and  leares  no  farther  room  for  action. 


NOTE  [O.]  p.  253. 

The  more  ancient  Romans  lived  in  perpetual  war  with  all 
their  neighbonrs :  and  ia  old  Latin,  the  term  ho$Hsf  expitsstd 
lioth  a  Htranger  and  an  enemy.  This  is  remarked  by  Cicero : 
bat  by  him  is  ascribed  to  the  humanity  of  his  ancestors,  arho 
soft^^ned,  as  nnich  as  possible,  the  denomination  of  an  enemy, 
l>y  calling  him  by  the  same  appeiktion  which  signified  a  stna- 
fier.  Ih  Off.  Kb.  iL  It  is  however  much  more  probable,  fron 
the  manners  of  tha  times,  that  the  ferocity  of  those  people  waa 
so  great  as  to  make  them  regard  all  strangers  as  enemies,  and 
caM  th(>«B  by  the  saane  nama.    It  is  not,  beaidea,  consistent  with 
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th^  ino8t  common  maxims  of  poHcy  or  of  nature,  that  any  state 
should  regard  its  public  enemies  with  a 'friendly  eye,  or  preserre 
any  such  sentiments  for  them  as  the  Roman  orator  would 
aaoibe  to  lua  anoeston.  Not  to  mention,  that  the  ^arly  RoMsms 
reafiy  ezeiciiAed  piracy,  as  we  learn  fron  Aeir  ft^  treaties  wfik 
Carthage,  preserved  by  Polyhius,  libw  ill.,  and  conseqvetitly,  1^ 
tlM  Sdlee  and  Algerine  rovers,  were  actoiHy  at  war  with  moec 
nations,  and  a  etranger  and  an  enemy  were  wi^  them  ahnoei 
synonymoua. 


NOTE  [P.]  p.  88a 


A  pniVATB  soldier  in  the  Roman  intetry  had  a  dennHfle 
a-day,  aomewhat  less  than  eightpenoe.  The  Roman  emperora 
had  commonly  25  legiona  in  pay,  which>  allowing  5000  men  to 
a  legion,  makes  125,000.  Taeit  Amk.  lab.  ir«  Itia true,  there 
were  also  anxilianes  to  the  legions ;  hot  their  mnnberB  are  uiH 
oertani  as  well  as  their  pay.  To  consider  only  the  legionartee; 
the  pay  of  the  private  men  ooold  not  ezoeed  1,600,000  poondi. 
Now,^  the  parliament  in  the  last  war  commonly  allowed  Ibr  die 
fleet  2,500,000.  We  have  therefore  900,000  over  for  the  of- 
ficers  nd  other  expenses  of  the  Roman  legions.  There  seear 
to  have  been  bnt  few  officers  in  the  Roman  armiea  in  compari*' 
son  of  what  are  employed  in  all  onr  modem  troops^  except  seav 
Swiss  corps.  And  these  effioera  had  very  sauill  pay :  A  oeB«» 
torion,  for  instance,  only  double  a  common  soldier.  And  as 
dm  soldien  from  their  pay  {TaeiL  Atm.  fib.  L)  bou^  their 
own  clothes,  arms,  tents,  and  baggage ;  this  must  also  diminiah 
considerably  the  other  charges  of  the  army.  So  little  expensive 
was  that  mighty  government,  and  so  easy  was  its  yoke  over  the 
world.  And,  indeed,  dus  is  the  more  natural  conclusion  from 
the  foregoing  calculations.  Eor  money,  after  the  conquest  of 
Egypt^  seems  to  have  been  neariy  m  as  great  plenty  at  Romeaa 
it  is  at  present  in  the  richest  of  the  iBun^mm  kingdoms. 
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•  •  * 

NOTE  [a]  p.  285. 

Trbse  facts  I  give  upon  die  authority  of  M*  da  Tot,  in  Ui 
iZj/IecliofMPoli^^tiec,  an  author  of  raputadoi^  Though  IrawC 
confesBy  that  the  fiactB  which  he  advances  on  other  occanoiMy 
are  often  so  ampidociSy  as  to  make  his  anthority  less  in  thii 
matter.  However,  the  general  obeervatioiiy  that  the  aogment- 
ing  of  the  money  in  France,  does  not  at  first  proportionably  aug- 
ment the  prices,  is  certainly  just. 

By  the  bye,  this  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best  reasons  which 
can  be  given  for  a  gradnal  and  univeraal  increase  of  the  deno- 
mination of  money,  though  it  has  been  entirely  overlooked  in 
all  those  volumes  which  have  been  written  on  that  question  by 
Melon  du  Tot,  and  Plaris  de  Vemey.  Were  all  our  money,  for 
instance,  recoined,  and  a  penny's  worth  of  silver  taken  from 
every  shilling,  the  new  /bulling  would  probably  purdiase  every 
thing  that  could  Imve  been  bought  by  the  old ;  the  prioea  of 
^very  thing  would  thereby  be  insensibly  diminished  ;  foreign 
trade  enlirened ;  and  domestic  industry,  by  the  dreolatton  of  a 
great  number  of  pounds  and  shiUings,  woxdd  receive  some  in- 
crease and  encouragement.  In  executing  such  a  project,  it 
would  be  better  to  make  the  new  shilling  pass  for  24  halfjpence, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  illusion,  and  to  make  it  be  taken  for  the 
same.  And  as  a  recoinage  of  our  silver  begins  to  be  requisite, 
by  the  continual  wearing  of  our  shillings  and  sixpences,  it  may 
be  doubtful,  whether  we  ought  to  imitate  the  example  in  King 
William's  reign,  when  the  dipt  money  was  raised  to  the  old 
standard. 


NOTE  [R.]  p.  331. 

It  must  carefully  be  remaiked,  that  throughout  this  dis- 
course, wherever  I  speak  of  the  level  of  money,  I  mean  always 
its  proportional  level  to  the  commodities,  labour,  industry  and 
Hkill,  which  is  in  the  several  states.     And  I  assert,  that  where 


■  nm  ilonhir,  tritiln,  ii(KMtru|iAi<,  Hi  vihai  Owf  are 
I  nM([lib4imiif  >utrs>.  tht  naiiau)-  In&lfihiy  will  iU»  l>e 
doaUe^  tripte,  muI  qtMilrapli!^  tht  aiiy  cknuiMinKv  Out 
en  olfttrna  ttM<  ouciaaM  of  iIwm  [mpocdom,  >■  ilic  oijimv 
of  tnuaportiar  the  njamodhiM  fran  «iwi  pUm  in  aiiatbvr  £ 
ami  ll»  ezpnmt  hi  Mmufdmn  na^qoML  Tliiia  tbe  cora,  ot- 
de,  fbi-nw,  IinttcT  a/  Uvrbyiliira,  caniwl  draw.ilie  mtnury  of 
Lamlon,  mo  madi  ■■  tW  manufacinnvs  of  Lotidoa  dnw  d» 
money  of  DeriijnJnre.  Dot  tins  objection  m  only  m  MnBii^ 
aum :  for  w>  br  H  llie  tiaiwpurt  of  cotonKNlIflo*  h  eipamkn, 
Ml  far  ia  lln  conunonitrntuni  betwco  the  plan*  <rfiaontctcd  md 
bnprrfoct. 


NOTE  [SO  p-  36!. 

1  nAVZ  heard  it  ha«  hfta  compnted,  t!i«l  sll  ibo  etvdiiant 
of  lIiR  piihli(%  tuitimra  Hid  fanignm,  nimniat  only  to  17,000. 
thrmt  tnakp  n  fi!D:a[T>  nt  pn?*cnt  on  their  fai«nn«;  but  Ui  mm 
of  a  paMi<-  hankrupwy,  wonld,  in  an  inatant.  tw«tim«  the  low- 
Mt,  m  wen  u  the  moat  wretdied  uf  tlu-  ppoplD,  TIw  difprity 
and  andiority  of  the  laodMl  gentry  and  nobUky  is  much  benor 
MOled;  and  iFoald  render  tlc'  contention  rery  nneiiiuJ,  ifeirer 
we  nmie  to  thai  extremity.  One  wtnild  incGne  to  aasiin  fo  thlii 
eineni  a  rery  new  period,  audi  a*  half  a  century,  lad  not  our 
filther'a  prophecies  of  ihts  Idnil  Seen  nlreaily  band  Ulaciona,  by 
the  doniion  of  our  public  credit  vo  much  beyoad  ril  n 
expectation,  ^\'hen  the  astmlogerK  in  Fiance  were  r 
fbtetellinir  the  death  of  Henry  l^^,  *■  Tliese  fellows,"  m^  hoi 
•' jnU  be  right  at  laat."  We  Hhall,  tliMefore,  bo  ni 
dwi  to  aaaigii  any  predae  data;  and  ahall  eaoeM  anaetna 


I 
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NOTE  [T.]  p.  37*. 

CotPUELtA  layv  lib.  iii.  tmp.  B,  that  ia  Hgypt  nd'Aifiai 
tba  beariiii;  «f  twin*  waa  bv^ncnt  aad  «fen  aBaUMuay  i  ^mh- 
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ikm  18  m  phyaiciL  differanoa  bolh  ia  c^mrtrii^>  and,  ^goa^  fcr 
mveUen  make  Ha  anch  raaiBrka  an  tkaaa  aaai^tnaa  u 
Ob  the  contrary,  wa  ara  apt  la  auppaaa  tha  aortliafm 
oKire  {Motific  As  tbofle  tar<^  C9wam»  want  {NwriMMaaf  4ia 
Aamaii  amoire*  it  is  diffimilL  tlifiBBiii  aal  aHoaadiMr  aliaaidL  i* 
lappaaa  Umii  sach  a  man  as  CahuMOa  loUbi  ba  nintilriiia  aririk 
lagaid  ia  Ihaiii.' 


NOTE  [U.]  p.  380. 

■ 

Epist.  122.  The  inhaman  flporto  exhibited  at  Room  oMy 
jastly  be  considered  tn^  as.  aaaffeal.af  the  peoples  contempt 
for  slaves,  and  was  also  a  great  cause  of  the  general  inhnmanity 
of  ti»ir  princea  and  mien*  Whp«aaiaad  tfae  aacow^saf  the 
aamhitlieatiical  tntiffrtfii*****^*****'  wilhaat  homs  ?  Or  vho  ia  shw 
prised  that  the  ampexaca  shonld  txaat  that  paspla  ia  tba  asiia 
way  the  pe<^le  treated  their  inferiori  ?  One*8  haaianity  ia  apt 
to  remew  the  barbarous  wish  of  Caligula,  that  the  peopla  bad 
bat  one  neck :  A  man  could  almost  be  pleased,  by  a  siagia 
blow,  ta  put  an  end  to  such  a  race  of  monsters,  Yoa  may 
thank  God»  says  the  anthor  above  cited,  f^yisL  7.  J  addmnniiy 
himself  to  the  Roman  people,  that  yon  have  a  master,  (ta  aFit, 
the  mild  and  merciful  Nero,)  who  is  incapable  of  learning  crael* 
ty  ficom  yomr  example.  This  was  ^oke  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  ;  but  he  fitted  them  very  well  afterwards;  and,  ao  daabc, 
was.  oonsidecahly  impsoived  by  tha  sight  of  the  barbMoas  etjadifc 
to  wkifh  ha  badt  feam  bisi  infiuKy,  been  aocastoBKd* 


NOTE  [X.]  p.  383. 

Ah  servus  wan  the  name  of  the  genus,  and  vema  of  the  spe- 
without  any  coualaitive^  tUs>  fiina.a  stsang  piewuuptiop, 
ilaathekttaawMre  byfiu  the  laai^BAaHKWii    II  ia  aft^  ««va»- 
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lai  ohsecralian  vUdi  we  nwy  ftrm  vpiM  kmgiiag^^  ihii  where 

tfr»  veliKled  parte  ef  «  wMe  beer  eay  pt^qKinrae  to  eech  mlier^ 

ta^imvlien,  ragok,  or  eonsldentioii,  ttiere  eie  elw»ye  eeneMvv 

Mue  invoitad,  vduch  aoswer  to  both  the  pertei  end  txpieee 

their  mmHiel  rehition.    If  theyheerBoproportkuitoeech  olher, 

ihnt^^m  ie  otfy  yvf^ted  for  the  leee,  end  werke  ite  tBtsmitm 

(NMptheii^Mile.    Thwe  «a»  99A  womati,  mailiig  — d  wymmft 

Jfiflti^  wad  soMy  prince  9nA  nibfeei,  stran(f^  Bu 

lelejthm  teniie«  But  tbft  werde  $eamany  earpenierj,  tmiik,  <iriifcr» 

tic  I1KI4 1^^  ceffTeppoAdept  tenoBft  ^diich  exprees  theee  wIm  mm 

90  ncwror%  110  ceipentapis  &c»    I^uM^iMiee  difi^  Yeiy  ewidi 

wttb  l<iigeid  to  the  pertkiihr  word9  where  thii  djetmgti^n  e^ 

taimi  fpd nu^y  thence  effecd  very  etnvig  iofere&cee  eoooeniBg 

the  i^Mpes^  end  cnetpDie  of  diffei<eat  net^^    The  military  go- 

nWffnWi^  of  the  iloBM^  einp^rocv  had  eialted  the  aoktiery  eo 

h^  that  they  habnoed  afi  the  oAer  ordore  of  die  aisie; 

ITenar  aitfet  wid  /wyannf  hecaaiie  rebtire  teEau;  iathiiig^tffl 

then^  idbuxwn  to  andeat^  and  ttfll  ee  to  aieiijiii  kagvages. 

Modem  eupewtition  exalted  th»  deigy  eo  Uglv  that  they  eear- 

hafamced  the  whole  state :   Henee  derg^  and  laiiy  are  terms 

oppoeed  in  all  modem  languages,  and  in  these  alone.    And 

from  the  same  principles  I  infor^  that  if  the  number  of  slares 

bought  by  the  Romans  from  foreign  countries  had  not  eztreme- 

Ijf^  exceeded  thoae  wbick  were  bred  at  faome^  vwwa.woold  hara 

had,a  conelatirc^  which  W011I4  haye; expressed  the  focmer  epe* 

dee,  of  s|i?eB.    But  theee»  it  woold  seem,  composed  tha  nuoa 

body  of  t^  iincient  shn^  and  the  latter  weige  h«A 


NOTB  EYO  p*  Wft. 
^'  No»  lemera  aneiike'  ajva  rai  caasa  companurtar  at  paii^ 


^^airt."  Bipe9Llib.9.ik^9.Akdtrmkpeiiiik»t7.  TbeM* 
loiriiig  Ssaota  are  to  the  saaoe  piFpoas :  ^  I^Mdeaem  morhoeam 
*'-  non  esse,  aequo  ▼itmuaH  faiiaa  anhi  ^ndefor-;  sed  saaum 
**  esse,  secati  illiim  qoi  anmn  teaticohim  habet,  qoi  etiam  ge- 
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•«  nerare  potest."  Digui.  H^iLHL  I.  de  sMUio  edida,  bat  %. 
<<  §  S.  Sin  antem  qnis  its  spsdo  sit,  ut  tsm  n<c<wwsrim  pan 
**  coqNiris  peniloB  abstt,  morbus  est."  *Id.  lex  7.  Hit  imps 
teiire,  it  seems,  was  only  regarded,  so  fir  as  his  health  or  fife 
might  be  affected  by  it.  In  other  respects,  he  was  fid  as  yth 
htaUs.  The  nme  reasoning  is  employed  widi  regard  til  femate 
slafes.  **  ^ueritnr  de  ea  mnliffe  qw  seasper  imirUies  parity 
**  an  moiboea  sit?  et  ait  Sabinnt,  si  Ttdrtt  Titio  hoe  eontingit,. 
**  Btoibosam  esse."  Id.  te  14.  It  has  even  been  donbted, 
whether  a  woman  pregnant  was  morbid  or  Titiated ;  and  it  it 
detmntned  that  she  is  sonnd,  not  on  acooont  of  ihe  Tahie  of  her 
oflbpring,  bat  because  it  is  the  natural  part  or  office  ef  woaMn  to 
bear  children.  ^  Si  mulier  pmgnans  Tenent,  inter  omnes  con- 
**  renit  sanam  earn  esse.  Maximum  enim  ac  prwapuum  nm- 
^  nus  nnnunamm  aocipere  ac  tneii  conceptum.  Pnerperam 
^  quoque  sanam  esse ;  si  modo  nihil  extrinsecus  acoedit,  quod 
^  corpus  ejus  in  aliqninn  valetudinem  immitteret.  De  steriH 
^  Colias  distingoere  Tirebatinm  didt,  ut  si  natuis  steriiis  sit, 
*^  Sana  sit ;  si  vitio  corporis,  contra."    Id. 


NOTE  [Z.]  p.  392. 

The  practice  of  leaving  great  stims  of  money  to  friends 
though  one  had  near  relatione,  was  common  m  Greece  as  well 
as  Rome,  as  we  may  gather  from  Lncian.  ThiM  practice  pre- 
Tails  much  lef«  in  modem  times  ;  and  Ben  Johnson's  Vol  pox  E 
is  therefore  almost  entirely  extracted  from  ancient  authors,  and 
suits  better  the  manners  of  those  times. 

It  may  justly  be  thought,  that  the  liberty  of  divorces  in  Rome 
was  another  discouragement  to  marriage.  Such  a  practice  pre- 
vents not  quarrels  from  humour^  but  rather  increases  them ;  and 
occasions  also  those  from  inierestj  which  are  much  more  danger- 
ous and  destructive.  See  farther  on  this  head,  Part  I.  Essay 
XVI II.     Perhaps  too  the  unnatural  lusts  of  the  andeuts  ought 

to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  of  some  moment. 

1 
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NOTE  [AA.]  p.  396. 

'Plin.  Kb.  zyiii*  c^.  3.  The  same  author,  in  a^.  6.  aayi, 
Venimque  faimiibus  kdi/undia  perdidere  Itakam  ;jamvero  H 
promneias.  Sex domi $emis$em Afriete pouidebani ;  cumm^ 
iaficU  eo$  lieroptinapsi  In  this  yiew,  the  barharooa  bntdbeiy 
committed  by  the  first  Roman  emperors,  was  not,  perhqis^  so 
deatniGtiTe  to  the  pnUic  as  we  may  imagine.  These  never 
teased  till  they  had  extinguished  all  the  iUnstrioos  fiuiiifies, 
wUdi  had  enjoyed  the  pbmder  of  the  world  during  the  kfter 
agea  ef  the  republic.  The  new  nobles  who  rose  in  their  place 
were  less  splendid,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus.  Ann,  Kb.  iii.  cap4 
56, 


NOTE  [BB.]  p.  40^. 

We  shall  mention  from  Diodorus  Siculus  alone  a  few  mas- 
aacres,  which  passed  in  the  course  of  sixty  years,  during  the 
most  shining  age  of  Greece.  There  were  banished  from  Sy- 
baHs  500  of  the  nobles  and  their  partisans ;  Kb.  xii.  p.  77.  ex 
edit  Bhodomanm.  Of  Chians,  600  citizens  banished ;  Kb.  xiu. 
p.  189.  At  Ephesus,  340  killed,  1000  banished ;  Kb.  xiu.  p 
22S.  Of  Cyrenians,  500  nobles  kiUed,  aU  the  rest  banished 
Kb.  xiT.  p.  263.  The  Cormthians  kiUed  120,  banished  500 
Eh.  zir.  p.  304.  Fhasbidas  the  Spartan  banished  300  Bnotiatis 
Eh.  ZF.  p.  349.  Upon  the  ftJl  of  the  Lacedemonians,  demo- 
craciea  were  restored  hi  many  cities,  and  severe  rengeance  ta- 
ken of  the  nobles,  after  Uie  Greek  manner.  But  matters  did 
not  end  there.  For  the  banished  nobles,  returning  in  many 
places,  butchered  Uieir  adversaries  at  Phiabe,  in  Corinth,  in 
Megara,  in  FUiasia.  In  this  last  place  they  kiKed  300  of  the 
peopk ;  but  these  again  revolting,  kiOed  above  600  of  the  no- 
bles, and  banished  the  rest ;  Kb.  xv.  p.  357.  In  Arcadia  1400 
banished,  besides  man^  killed.  Tlie  banished  retired  to  Spar- 
#  ta  and  to  PaUantium :  The  latter  were  deKvered  up  to  their 
VOL.  I.  2  m 
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countrymen,  and  all  killed ;  lib.  xt.  p.  373.  Of  the  ImnfahrtI 
horn  Argoa  and  Thebes,  there  were '500  in  the  Sptttm  anny ; 
id,  p.  374.  Here  is  a  detail  of  the  most  remarkable  of  A|^ 
thocles*s  croelties  from  the  same  author.  The  people  bcfae  Ua 
usoipation  had  banished  600  noUea ;  lib.  ziz*  p.  05&  Ahm* 
Wards  that  tyxint,  in  concoiience  with  the  pe<^)le»  loDed  4000 
nobks,  and  banished  6000;  tt£.  p.  647.  He  killed  4000  peo- 
ple at  Gela;  itL  p.  741.  By  Agiahodes's  brothsr  8000  boMikt 
ed  from Syiacnse;  lib.  zz.  p.  757.  The  inhahhanla  nf  iTgnate, 
to  the  mimber  of  40,000,  were  kflled,  man^  womeAy  and  child; 
and  with  tortures,  for  the  sake  of  their  money ;  uL  p.  80S» 
All  the  relations,  to  wit,  frither,  brother,  childrsB,  paiidfaliwai 
of  his  Libyan  army,  killed ;  id.  p.  803.  He  killed  7000  esilse 
afier  capitulation ;  td!.  p.  816.  It  ib  to  be  remarked,  that  A§ik 
thocles  was  a  roan  of  great  sense  and  courage,  and  is  not  to 
be  suspected  of  wanton  cruelty,  contrary  to  the  "^•^w  of  his 
age. 


NOTE  [CC]  p.  403. 

In  onlor  to  recommend  his  client  to  the  fiftTour  of  the  peo« 
pie,  he  enumerates  all  the  Nums  he  had  expended.  When 
Xfiyn  30  minas  ;  Upon  a  dionis  of  men  20  minas  ;  •«nrv^«;^ir- 
rtiHy  8  minas ;  «ey}^«^  X*C^>V*^  ^  uiinas ;  xvftAuMi  XHI'^^  ^  **'' 
nas :  Seven  times  trierarch,  when  he  spent  6  talents ;  Taxes, 
once  30  minas;  another  time  40;  yviimrmt^x*'**  1^  mines; 
XH^H  xtuiuLt  x^^ity  15  miiias :  xfui^i^  XH'^y*^  ^^  minas; 
irv((<>^irr«^,  myifu^y  7  minas ;  r^t^u  mfUKX§fU9ff  15  minas ; 
«(;^ii^(*f,  30  minas :  In  the  whole  ten  talents  38  mines.  An 
immense  sum  for  an  Athenian  fortune,  and  what  akme  would 
be  esteemed  p^at  riches,  OrcU.  20.  It  is  true,  he  says,  the 
law  did  not  oblige  him  absolutely  to  be  at  so  much  expense, 
not  above  a  fourth.  But  witliout  the  favour  of  the  people,  no- 
body was  so  much  as  safe  ;  and  this  was  the  only  way  to  gain 
it.  See  farther,  OrcU,  24.  dr  pop.  statu*  In  another  pbce, 
he  introduces  a  speaker,  who  t^ay^  tliat  lie  lied  spent  his  whole 
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fortune,  and  an  immense  one,  eighty  talents,  for  tbe  people ; 
Or<il.  25.  de  Prcb.  Evandru  The  uiT§sM§i^  or  strangers,  findj 
says  he,  if  they  do  not  eontribate  toxgely  enough  to  the  peofHes 
fancy,  that  they  hare  reason  to  repent  it ;  OrcU.  SO.  eonira 
PML  Yo«  may  see  with  iHial  care  Deraostheiies  displaya  his 
si^ensea  of  this  natore,  when  he  pleads  for  himself  ds  coroika  / 
and  how  he  exaggerates  ACdias's  sttoginess  in  this  particular,  in 
his  aocasation  of  that  criminaL  AD  Aisy  by  the  bye,  is  a  mark 
of  t  very  nw|aito«  jndicatare  t  And  yet  the  Athenians  Tallied 
ihamfcalnss  on  hanng  the  most  legal  and  regidar  administration 
if  any  people  in  Greeosi 

NOTE  [DD.]  p.  405. 

The  anthorities  above  cited  are  all  historians,  orators,  and 
philosophers,  whose  testimony  is  unquestioned.  It  is  danger* 
Ous  to  rely  upon  writers  who  deal  in. ridicule  and  satire.  What 
will  posterity,  for  instance,  infer  from  this  passage  of  Dr  Swift  ? 
<<  I  told  him,  that  in  the  Idngdom  of  THbnia  (Britain),  by  tlie 
"  natives  called  Langdon  (London),  where  I  had  sojourned 
''  some  time  in  my  travels,  die  bulk  of  the  people  consist,  in  a 
*'  manner,  wholly  of  diecofefefs,  witneeseft,  informers,  accusers, 
"'  proseeitton,  efideilces,  swearers,  together  with  thdr  several 
*'  stdiserHent  imd  enbaltem  instruinents,  all  under  the  colours, 
<^  the  eondnct,  imd  pay  of  ministers  of  state  and  thefar  depotiea. 
<^  The  plots  in  that  Idngdom  are  usually  the  woilananship  of 
"  those  persons,**  he  GfdUper's  Truoeli.  Such  a  represen- 
tation might  suit  the  government  of  Athens ;  not  that  of  Eng- 
land, which  is  remarkable,  even  in  modem  times,  for  humanity, 
justice,  and  liberty.  Yet  in  the  Doctor's  satire,  though  carried 
to  extremes,  as  is  usual  with  him,  even  beyond  other  satirical 
writers,  did  not  altogether  want  an  object.  The  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, who  was  hb  friend,  and  of  the  same  party,  had  been 
banished  a  little  before  by  a  bill  of  attainder,  with  great  justice, 
but  without  such  proof  as  was  legal.  Or  according  to  the  strict 
forms  of  common  law. 
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NOTE  [EE.]  p.418- 

In  genera],  there  is  more  candour  and  «iii6enty  in  aocieiit  hi»» 
iorianBy  but  less  exactness  and  care,  than  in  the  modems.  Onr 
Bpecoktiye  fiou^ons,  especially  those  of  religion,  throw  wath  an 
illusion  over  our  minds,  that  men  seem  to  regard  impartiality  to 
their  adyersaries  and  to  heretics  as  a  vice  or  weakness.  But 
the  commonness  of  books,  by  means  of  printing,  has  obliged  mo- 
dem historians  to  be  more  careful  in  avoiding  contradictiona  and 
incongruities.  Diodorus  Siculus  is  a  good  writer;  but  it  is  with 
pain  I  see  his  narration  contradict,  in  so  many  particulars,  the 
two  most  authentic  pieces  of  all  Greek  history,  to  wit,  Xeno- 
phon*8  expedition,  and  Demosthenes*s  orations.  Pliytardi  and 
Appiaii  seem  scarce  ever  to  have  read  Cicetols  epistles: 


NOTE  [FF.]  p.  415. 

Pliny,  lib.  vii.'cap.  25.  says,  tliat  Caesar  used  to  boast,  tliat 
tltere  had  fallen  in  battle  against  him  one  million  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  thouHand  men,  besides  those  who  perished  in  tlie 
civil  wars.  It  is  not  probable  tliat  tliat  conqueror  could  ever 
pretend  to  be  so  exact  in  his  computation.  Bat  allowing  the 
faet,  it  is  likely  that  the  Helvetii,  Germans,  and  Britons,  whom 
he  slaughtered,  would  amount  to  near  a  liali*  of  the  number. 


NOTE  [GG.]  p.  419. 

We  are  to  observe,  that  when  Dionysius  Halicamassaras 
savM,  tiiat  if  we  regard  the  ancient  walls  of  Rome,  the  extent 
of  tliat  city  will  not  appear  greater  than  that  of  Athens ;  he 
muflt  mean  the  Acropolis  and  high  town  only.  No  ancient  au- 
thor ever  speaks  of  the  Pyrsum,  Phalerus,  and  Mnnychia,  as 
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the  same  with  Athens.  Much  less  can  it  be  supposed^  that 
Dionysiiis  would  consider  the  nu^r  in  that  light,  after  the  walls 
of  Cimon  and  Pericles  were  destroyed,  and  Athens  was  entirely 
separated  from  these  other  towns.  This  observation  destroys 
all  Vossins's  reasonings,  and  ijitrpdiices  common  sense  into  these 
calculations. 


NOTE  [HH.]  p.  422. 

Dbmost.  oonira  Left.  The  Athenians  brooght  yearly  from 
Pontna  400,00Q  medimni  or  boshels  of  corn,  as  appeared  from 
the  costom-honse  books.  And  this  was  the  greater  part  of  their 
in^Mrtation  of  com.  This,  by  the  bye,  is  a  stxtmg  proof  that 
there  is  some  great  mistake  in  the  foregoing  passage  of  Atbe- 
mens.  For  Attica  itself  was  so  barren  of  com,  that  it  produced 
not  enough  even  to  maintain  the  peasants ;  Tit.  Liv.  lib.  xliii. 
cap.  6.  And  400,000  medimni  wooki  scarcely  feed  100,000 
men  during  a  twelvemonth.  Ludan  in  his  navigium  sive  votOy 
aaysy  that  a  ship,  which,  by  the  dimensions  he  gives,  seems  to  have 
been  about  the  size  of  our  third  rates,  carried  as  much  com  as 
woi|ld  ifMup^n  Attica  for  a  twehremonth.  But  perhaps  Athens 
was  decayed  at  that  time ;  and,  besides,  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to 
such  loose  rhetorical  calculations. 


NOTE  [n.]  p.  422. 

DiOD.  Sic  lib.  xviL  When  Alexander  attacked  Thfi^,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  almost  all  the  inhabitants  were  present. 
Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks,  especially 
of  the  Thebans,  will  never  suspect  that  any  of  them  would  de- 
sert their  country  when  it  was  reduced  to  such  extreme  peril 
and  distress.  As  Alexander  took  the  town  by  storm,  all  those 
who  bore  arms  were  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy ;  and  they 
amounted  only  to  6000  men.  Among  these  were  some  stran- 
gers and  manumitted  slaves.     The  captives,  consisting  of  old 
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men,  women,  children  and  slaTes,  were  sold,  and  they  amoiu^ 
ed  to  30,000.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  free  ctti- 
asens  in  Thebes,  of  both  sexes  and  aU  ages,  were  near  €4,000 ; 
the  strangers  and  slaves  about  18,000.  These  last,  we  may  ob- 
serve,  were  somewhat  fewer  in  proportion  than  at  Athena ;  as 
is  reasonable  to  imagine  from  this  circnmstance,  that  Athena  waa 
a  town  of  more  trade  to  support  slaTes,  and  of  more  entertain- 
ment to  allare  strangers.  It  is  also  to  be  ramariied,  that  36,000 
was  the  whole  number  of  people,  both  in  the  dty  of  Thebes  and 
the  neighbouring  territory.  A  very  moderate  number,  it  must 
be  confessed;  and  this  computation,  being  founded  on  lacu 
which  appear  indisputable,  must  have  great  weight  in  die  pre- 
sent controversy.  Hie  above-mentioned  ntimber  of  Rhodians, 
too,  were  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  who  were  free,  and 
able  to  bear  arms. 


NOTE  [KK.]  p.  4«5. 

St  R  A  BO,  lib.  V.  says,  that  the  Emperor  Augustus  prohibited 
the  nusing  houses  higher  than  seventy  feet.  In  another  pasRage, 
lib.  xvi.  he  speaks  of  the  houses  of  Rome  as  remarkably  high. 
See  also  to  the  same  purpose  Vitmvius,  Hb.  iL  cap.  8.  Aristi- 
dee  the  sophist,  in  his  oration  Uf  Tfftnfy  says,  that  Rome  consist- 
ed of  cities  on  the  top  of  cities ;  and  that  if  one  were  to  spread 
it  out,  and  unfold  it,  it  would  cover  the  whole  surface  of  Italy. 
Where  an  author  indulges  himself  in  such  extravagant  declama- 
tions, and  gives  so  much  into  tlie  hyperbolical  style,  one  knows 
not  how  hr  he  must  be  reduced.  But  this  reasoning  seems  na- 
tural :  If  Rome  was  built  in  so  scattered  a  manner  as  Dion^'sius 
says,  and  ran  so  much  into  the  country,  there  must  have  been 
very  few  streets  where  the  houses  were  raise<l  so  liigh.  It  is  on- 
ly for  want  of  room  that  any  boily  builds  in  that  inconvenient 
manner. 
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NOTE  [LL.]  p.  425. 

Lib.  iu  epist.  16.  lib.  v.  epiat.  6.  It  is  true,  Pliny  there  de- 
scribe a  eomitiy-faoiue  ;  but  since  tibat  was  the  idea  whieh 
the  anqemtB  fiormed  of  a  magnificent  and  convenient  building, 
the  great  men  woidd  certainly  build  the  same  way  in  town. 
<^  In  laxitatem  mris  excnrmnt,''  says  Seneca  of  the  rich  and 
volnptaous,  epist.  i  14.  Valerius  Maximus,  Kb.  iv.  cap.  4.  spedk" 
ing  of  CincinnatBs's  field  of  four  acres,  says,  '<  Auguste  se  ha« 
**  bitare  aviic  putat,  cujus  domiis  tantum  patet  quamom  Cin- 
"  eiaiiati  mra  pataerant.*'  To  the  same  purpose,  see  lib.  xxxvi. 
ci^.  15. ;  dso  lib.  xviii,  cap.  2, 


NOTE  [MM.]  p.  425. 

**  McBKiA  ejus  (Rom9)  collegere  ambitn  iraperatoribus,, 
^  censmbusqne  Veqpasianis,  A.  U.  C.  828.  pass.  xiii.  MCC. 
"  compleia  montes  septem,  ipsa  dividitur  in  regiones  quatnor- 
^  dedm  compita  earura  265.  Ejusdem  ^Mtii  mensura,  cvr- 
*<  rente  a  miUiario  in  eapite  Rom.  Fori  statuto,  ad  smgnlas  por- 
^  tas,  que  sunt  hodie  numero  87^  ita  ut  duodedm  ports  semel 
^  numerentur,  preetereanturque  ex  veteribus  septem,  quse  esse 
**  desierunt,  effidt  passnum  per  directum  30,775.  Ad  extrema 
**  vero  tectomm  cum  castris  pnetoris  ab  eodon  MilHario,  per 
**  vices  ommimi  viarum,  mensura  collegit  paulo  amplius  septna- 
**  ginta  mUlia  passuum.  Quo  si  quis  altitudinem  tectorum  ad- 
*^  dat,  dignam  profecto,  sestimationem  ooncipiat,  fateotufque 
«  nuHfais  urbis  magnitudinem  in  toto  orbe  potutsse  «  corapera- 
**  ri."     Plin.  Hb.  iii.  cap.  5. 

All  the  best  manuscripts  of  PKny  read  the  passives  as  here 
cited,  and  fix  the  compass  of  die  walls  of  Rome  to  be  thirteen 
mUes.  The  question  is.  What  Fliny  means  by  30,775  paces, 
and  how  that  number  was  formed  ?  The  manner  in  winch  I 
conceive  it  is  this.  Rome  was  a  semicircidar  area  of  thirteen 
miles*  circumference.     The  Forumy  and  consequently  the  Mil- 
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liariiiiii,  we  know,  was  sitaated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  ami 
near  the  centre  of  the  circle,  or  upon  the  diameter  of  the  aemi* 
circular  area.  Though  there  were  thirty-eeyen  gates  to  Rome, 
yet  only  twelve  of  them  had  straight  streets,  leading  from  them 
to  the  Milliariiiiii.  Pliny,  therefore,  having  assigned  the  dr- 
cnmference  of  Rome,  and  knowing  that  that  akme  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  giro  vs  a  jast  notion  of  its  sniiaoe,  nses  this  fiuther 
method.  He  supposes  all  the  streets,  leading  from  the  Mil- 
liariam  to  the  twelve  gates,  to  be  laid  together  into  one  straight 
line,  and  supposes  we  run  along  that  Hue,  so  as  to  count  each 
gate  once ;  in  which  case,  he  says,  that  the  whole  line  is  S0,775 
paces ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  each  street  or  radius  of  the  se- 
micircular area  is  upon  an  average  two  miles  and  a  half ;  and  the 
whole  length  of  Rome  is  five  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  half 
as  much,  besides  the  scattered  suburbs. 

Pere  Hardonin  understands  this  passage  in  the  same  man- 
ner, with  regard  to  the  laying  together  the  sevenJ  streets  of 
Rome  into  one  Une,  in  order  to  compose  S0,775  paces ;  but 
then  he  supposes  that  streets  led  from  the  Milliarinm  to  every 
gate,  and  that  no  street  exceeded  800  paces  in  length.  But, 
Ittt,  A  semicircular  area,  whose  radius  was  only  800  jiacos, 
could  never  have  a  circumference  near  thirteen  miles,  the  com- 
pass of  Rome  as  assigned  by  Pliny.  A  radius  of  two  miles  and 
a  half  forms  very  nearly  that  circumference.  2d,  Tliere  is  an 
absunlity  in  supposing  a  city  so  built  as  to  have  streets  running 
to  its  centre  from  every  gate  in  its  circumference ;  tliese  streets 
must  interfere  as  they  ai>praacli.  3tl,  This  diminishes  too  much 
from  the  greatness  of  ancient  Rome,  and  reduces  that  city  b«'- 
low  even  Bristol  or  Rotterdam. 

The  sense  which  Vossius,  in  his  Ohscrt'aiioties  rariiF^  |uit5 
on  this  pasRat^e  of  Pliny,  errs  widely  in  the  other  i*xtn»m»'. 
One  manuscript  of  no  authority,  instead  of  thirteen  mih*H,  liat 
assignetl  thirty  miles  for  the  compass  of  the  woIIh  of  Ronu*. 
And  Vossius  understands  this  only  of  the  curvilinear  {lart  of  the 
circumference ;  supposing  that,  as  the  TylnT  fomnMl  t\w  tlia- 
meter,  there  were  no  walls  built  on  that  Mv.  Hut,  l^t,  'Hiis 
reading  is  allowed  to  Ik?  contrary  to  almost  all  the  nianu»»criptt- 
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2d j  Why  should  'Fiiny,  a  concise  writer,  repeat  the  compasB  of 
the  walls  of  Rome  in  two  successive  sentences  ?  Sd,  Why  repeal 
it  with  so  sensible  a  yariation  ?  4th,  What  is  the  meaning  of 
P]iny*s  mentioning  twice  the  Milliarinm,  if  a  line  was  measured 
that  had  no  dependence  on  the  Milliarium?  5th,  Aurelian's 
wall  is  said  by  Vopiscus  to  have  been  drawn  laxiore  aminiUj 
and  to  have  comprehended  all  the  buildings  and  suburbs  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Tyber ;  yet  its  compass  was  only  fifty  miles ; 
and  even  here  critics  suspect  some  mistake  or  corruption^  in 
the  text,  since  the  walls  which  remain,  and  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  with  Aurelian's,  exceeds  not  twdive 
miles.  It  is  not  probable  that  Rome  Would  diminish  from  Au- 
gustus to  Aurelian.  It  remained  still  the  capital  of  the  same 
empire ;  and  none  of  the  civil  wars  in  that  long  period^  except 
the  tumults  on  the  death  of  Maximus  and  Balbinus,  ever  af- 
fected the  dty.  Caracalla  is  said  by  Aurelius  Victor  to  have 
increased  Rome.  6th,  Thrae  are  no  remains  of  ancient  build- 
ings which  mark  any  such  greatness  of  Rome.  Vossius  s  re- 
ply to  this  objection  seems  absurd ;  that  the  rubbish  would  sink 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  under  ground.  It  appiears  from  Spartian 
(in  tfiia  Seven)  that  the  five  mile-stone  in  via  Lavicana  was 
out  of  the  city.  7th,  Olympiodorus  and  Publius  Victor  fix 
the  number  of  houses  in  Rome  to  be  betwixt  forty  and  fifi^  thou* 
sand.  8th,  The  very  extravagances  of  the  consequences  drawn 
by  this  critic,  as  well  as  Lipsius,  if  they  be  necessary,  destroy 
the  foundation  on  which  they  are  grounded ;  that  Rome  con- 
tained fourteen  millions  of  inhabitants,  while  the  whole  king- 
dom of  France  contains  only  five,  according  to  his  computa- 
tion, &C. 

The  only  objection  to  the  sense  which  we  have  affixed  above 
to  the  passage  of  PHny,  seems  to  lie  in  this,  that  Pliny,  after 
mentioning  the  thirty-seven  gates  of  Rome,  assigns  only  a  rea- 
son for  suppressing  the  sevtn  old  ones^  and  says  nothing  of 
the  eighteen  gates ;  the  streets  leading  bom  which  terminated, 
according  to  my  opinion,  before  they  reached  the  Forum. 
But  as  Pliny  was  writing  to  the  Romans,  who  perfectly  knew 
the  diftposition  of  the  streets,  it  is  not  strange  he  should  tak^ 
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a  circumstance  for  granted  which  was  so  familiar  to  every  bo- 
dy. Perhaps,  too,  many  of  these  gates  led  to  n^iaris  upon  tlie 
river. 

NOTE  [NN.]  p.  427. 

QuiNTUS  CuRTius  says,  ito  walls  were  ten  miles  in  ciraun- 
ference,  when  founded  by  Alexander,  lib.  iv.  cap.  8.  Strabo, 
who  travelled  to  Alexandria  as  well  aa  Diodorus  Sicnhis,  says 
it  was  scarce  four  miles  long,  and  in  most  places  abont  a  mile 
broad,  lib.  xvii.  Pliny  said  it  resembled  a  Macedonian  cm- 
sock,  stretdiing  o«t  in  the  oomen,  lib.  v.  cap.  10.  Notwith- 
standing this  bulk  of  Alexandria,  which  seems  but  moderate, 
Diodoms  Sicnlns,  speaking  of  its  circuit  as  drawn  by  Alex- 
ander, (which  it  never  exceeded,  as  we  learn  from  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  lib.  xxii.  09.  16.)  says  it  was  fuiyiu  impt^tmy 
exiremefy  greaij  ibid.  The  reason  which  he  assigns  for  its  sur^ 
passing  all  cities  in  the  world  (for  he  excepts  not  Rome)  is, 
that  it  contained  800,000  free  inhabitants.  He  also  mentions 
the  revenues  of  the  kings,  to  wit,  6000  talents,  as  another 
circumstance  to  the  same  purpose.  No  such  mighty  sum  in 
our  eyes,  even  though  we  make  allowance  for  the  different  va- 
lue of  money.  What  Strabo  says  of  the  neighbouring  country, 
means  only  that  it  was  well  peopled,  •<k«v^f«  juiA4#f.  Might 
not  one  afiirm,  without  any  great  hyperbole,  that  the  whole  banks 
of  the  river,  from  Gravesend  to  Windsor,  are  one  city  ?  This 
18  even  more  than  Strabo  says  of  the  banks  of  the  lake  Msrotin, 
and  of  the  canal  to  Canopus.  It  is  a  vulgar  saying  in  Italy, 
that  the  king  of  Sardinia  has  but  one  town  in  Piedmont,  for  it 
is  all  a  town.  Agrippa,  in  Joiej^hu  de  bdlo  Judaic,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  16.,  to  make  his  audience  comprehend  the  excessive  great- 
ness of  Alexandria,  whidi  he  endeavours  to  magnify,  describes 
only  the  compass  of  the  city  as  drawn  by  Alexander ;  a  clear 
proof  that  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  were  lodged  there,  and 
that  the  neighbouring  country  was  no  more  than  what  might  be 
expected  about  all  great  towns,  very  well  cultivated,  and  well 
peo|>led. 
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NOTE  [OO.]  p,  428. 

He  says  (in  Nerone,  cap.  SO.)  that  a  portico  or  piazza  of  it 
was  3000  feet  long ;  «  tanta  laxitas  ut  porticus  triplices  miHia- 
**  rias  haberet.**  He  cannot  mean  three  miles  ;  for  the  f^ole 
extent  of  the  hoose  from  the  Palatine  to  die  EsqniHne  was  not 
near  so  great.  So  when  Vopisc  in  Anreliano  mentions  a  por- 
tico in  Salhist*s  gardens,  which  he  calls  portieus  miHiariensis^ 
it  most  be  understood  of  a  thousand  feet.     So  also  Horace : 

'*  Nulla  deccmpcdit 
**  Metatm  privatis  opacam 
"  IVnticus  exdpiebat  Arcton.**     Lib.  ii.  ode  1^ 

So  also  in  lib.  L  satyr  8. 

"  MiUe  pedes  in  fironte,  trecentos  cippus  in  agrum 
'*  Hie  dabat** 


NOTE  [PP.]  p.  438. 

It  appean  from  Cnsar^s  aocomtt,  that  the  Gaols  had  no  do- 
mestic slaresi  who  formed  a  difSerent  order  from  the  PUbes. 
The  whole  common  people  were  indeed  a  kind  of  slares  to  the 
nobility,  as  the  people  of  Poland  are  at  this  day ;  and  a  noble- 
man of  Ganl  had  sometiines  ten  thousand  dependents  of  this 
kind.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  armies  were  composed  of  the 
people  as  wdl  as  of  the  nobility.  An  army  of  100,000  noblenien, 
frmn  a  very  small  state,  is  incredible.  The  fighting  men  among 
the  Hehretii  were  the  fourdi  part  of  the  inhabitants ;  a  dear 
proof  ibat  an  the  males  of  military  age  bore  arms.  See  C€B$ar 
de  hello  <?aa>l{b.  L 

We  may  remark,  that  die  numbers  m  Cftsai^a  Commentaries 
can  be  more  depended  on  dian  those  of  any  other  ancient  au- 
thor, because  of  the  Greek  translation,  which  still  remains,  and 
which  checks  the  Latin  original. 
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NOTE  [QQ.]  p.  441. 

The  inhabitants  of  Marseilles  lost  not  their  saperiority  orer 
the  Gauls  in  commerce  and  the  mechanic  arts,  till  the  Roman 
dominion  turned  the  latter  from  arms  to  agriculture  and  civil 
lifey  see  Strabo,  lib.  iv.  That  anthor,  in  seTeral  places,  re- 
peats the  observation  concerning  the  improvement  arisiug  4x>id 
the  Roman  arts  and  civility ;  and  he  lived  at  the  time  when  the 
change  was  new,  and  would  be  more  sensible.  So  also  Pliny : 
*<  Quis  enim  non  communicato  orbe  terrarum,  majestate  Roma- 
"  ni  imperii,  profecisse  vitam  putet,  commercio  rerum  ac  socie- 
*^  tate  festse  pads,  omniaque  etiam>  ({use  occulta  antea  fuerant,  in 
*^  promiscuo  usu  facta.  Lib.  xiv.  prooem.  Numine  deum  elec- 
ta (speaking  of  Italy)  quBB  coelum  ipsum  darius  faoeret,  sparsa 
congregaret  imperia,  ritusque  molliret,  et  tot  populorum  dis- 
*^  cordes,  ferasque  linguas  sermonis  commercio  contraheret  ad 
*^  coUoquia,  et  humanitatem  homini  daret ;  breviterque,  una 
'*  cunctarum  gentium  in  toto  orbe  patria  fieret  ;'*  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 
NoUiing  can  be  stronger  to  this  purpose  than  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Tertullian,  who  lived  about  the  age  of  Severus.   "  Cer- 

*  t^  quidem  ipse  orbis  impromptu  est,  cultior  de  die  et  instrur- 

*  tior  pristino.     Omnia  jam  pervia,  omnia  nota,  omnia  negotio- 
'  sa.     Solitudines  famosas  retro  fundi  amcenissinii  oblitorave- 

*  runt,  silvas  arva  domuerunt,  feras  pecora  fugaverunt ;  arense 

*  seruntur,  saxa  panguntur,  paludes  eliquantur,  tantce  urbes, 

*  quaot«  non  casa;  quondam.     Jam  nee  imsuloc  horrent,  nee 
^  scopuli  terrent ;  ubiquc  domus,  ubique  populus,  ubique  reft- 

*  publica,  ubique  vita.     Summum  testimonium  frequentie  hu- 

*  inaii£P,  onerosi  sumus  mundo,  vix  nobis  elemeuta  sufbciunt ; 

*  et  neci^ittiitates  arrtiores,  et  querelie  apud  omnes,  dum  jam 

*  nos  nature  non  sustinet."  De  Anima,  cap.  30.  The  air  of 
rhetoric  and  declamation  which  appears  in  this  passage  dimi- 
nishes somewhat  from  its  authority,  but  does  not  entirely  ile- 
^troy  it.  The  same  remark  may  Ik»  oxtendeil  to  tlu»  following 
passatfo  of  Aristidps  the  nophist,  ^vho  Jive<l  in  the  age  of  Adrian. 


« 
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'*  The  whole  world/*  says  be,  addressing  himself  to  the  Ro- 
mans, *'  seems  to  keep  one  holiday ;  and  mankind,  laying  aside 
**  the  sword  which  they  formerly  wore,  now  betake  themselves 
<*  to  feasting  and  to  joy.  The  cities,  forgetting  their  ancient 
'<  Animosities,  preserve  only  one  emulation,  wluch  shall  embe!-* 
"  Esh  itself  most  by  every  art  and  ornament :  Theatres  every 
^^  where  arise,  amphitheatres,  porticos,  aquedacts,  temples^ 
**  schools,  academies;  and  one  may  safely  pronounce,  that  the 
**  sinking  world  has  been  again  raised  by  yomr  aospicioiis  em- 
**  I^ire.  Nor  have  cities  alone  received  an  increase  of  ornament 
<<  and  beauty ;  bnt  the  whole  earth,  like  a  garden  or  paradise, 
"  is  cultivated  and  adorned :  Insomuch,  that  such  of  mankind 
^^  as  are  placed  out  of  the  limits  of  your  empire  (who  are  buft 
**  few)  seem  to  merit  our  sympathy  and  compassion." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  Diodorus  Siculus  makes  the 
inhabitants  of  Egypt,  when  conquered  by  the  Romans,  amount 
only  to  three  millions ;  yet  Joseph,  de  bello  Jud.  lib.  ii.  cap.  16. 
says,  that  its  inhabitants,  excluding  those  of  Alexandria,  were 
seven  millions  and  a  half  in  the  reign  of  Nero :  And  he  ex-^ 
pressly  says,  that  he  drew  this  account  from  the  books  of  the 
Roman  Publicans,  who  levied  the  poll-tax.  Strabo,  lib.  xvii. 
praises  the  superior  police  of  the  Romans  with  regard  to  the 
finances  of  Egypt,  above  that  of  its  former  monardis :  And  no 
part  of  administration  w  more  essential  to  the  happiness  of  a 
people.  Yet  we  read  in  Athensus,  (lib.  L  ciq).  25.)  who  flou-'^ 
rished  during  the  reign  of  the  Antonines,  that  the  town  Ma- 
reia,  near  Alexandria,  which  was  formerly  a  large  city,  had 
dwindled  into  a  village.  This  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  con-' 
tradiction.  Suidas  (August.)  says,  that  the  Emperor  Augu»* 
tus,  having  numbered  the  whole  Roman  empire,  found  it  con^ 
tained  only  4,101,017  men  (wi^.)  There  is  here  surely 
some  great  mistake,  either  in  the  author  or  transcriber.  But^ 
this  authority,  feeble  as  it  is,  may  be  sufficient  to  counterba- 
lance the  exaggerated  accounts  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Si- 
culus, with  regard  to  more  early  times. 
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NOTE  [RRO  p.  UL 

Lib.  it.  cap.  68.  It  mty  perfaaps  be  ioMigiaedy  tkn  Poly« 
\Awh  beiiigl  dependent  on  Rone,  would  aalnraUy  oztol  th« 
Roman  dominion*  Bnt,  in  tke  ^rti  plaoa»  Polylyin%  dMNi^ 
one  aeee  aometimee  inatancea  of  hia  eantion,  diacorav  no 
a]rinptoBia  of  flattery.  See^mdfyf  Thk  opinion  ia  only  daEfml 
in  n  aingie  ataoke,  by  the  byoi  while  he  ia  intent  npon  aaothea 
anbject ;  and  it  ia  allowedy  if  there  be  any  aaapicion  of  an  an* 
thor*a  tnrincerity,  that  theae  obli^ne  propoeitaona  diacovervd 
hia  real  opinion  better  than  hia  more  formal  and  direct 
tiena* 


NOTE  [SS,]  p.  443. 

I  MUST  confesa  that  that  diaconrBe  of  Flntarch,  conoeniing 
the  silence  of  the  oradea,  ia  in  general  of  so  odd  a  texture  and 
so  unlike  his  other  productions,  that  one  is  at  a  loss  what  judg- 
ment to  form  of  it.  It  ia  written  in  dialogue,  which  is  a  me- 
thod of  composition  that  Plutarch  commonly  but  little  afTects. 
The  personages  be  introduces  advance  very  wild,  absurd,  and 
contradictory  opinions,  more  like  the  visionary  ayatems  or  ra- 
rings  of  Plato  than  the  plain  sense  of  Plutarch.  There  runs  al- 
so through  the  whole  an  air  of  superstition  and  credulity,  which 
resembles  very  little  the  spirit  that  appears  in  other  philoso- 
phical compositions  of  that  author.  For  it  is  remarkable,  that 
though  Plutarch  be  an  historian  as  superstitious  as  Herodottta 
or  Livy,  yet  there  is  scarcely,  in  all  antiquity,  a  philosopher 
leas  Buperetitiouft,  excepting  Cicero  and  Lucian.  I  must  there- 
fore  confess,  Uiat  a  passage  of  Plutarch,  cited  from  thia  dia- 
coone,  has  much  less  authority  with  me,  than  if  it  had  been 
found  in  most  of  his  other  compositions. 

There  is  only  one  other  discourse  of  Plutarch  liable  to  like 
objections,  to  wit,  that  conctniing  those  whose ptmishmcnt  is  de- 
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ksi/ed  by  Oie  Deity.  It  is  ako  writ  in  dialogiie,  contatna  like 
rapentitioiiSy  wild  visioiiB,  and  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
composed  in  rivalship  to  Plato^  particiilarly  his  last  book  Ih 
BipMiccu 

And  here  I  cannot  bnt  obserre,  that  Mens.  Fontenelle,  a  wri- 
ter eminent  for  candour,  seems  to  haTe  departed  a  little  from 
his  nsnal  character,  when  he  endeaTonis  to  throw  a  ridicule 
iqxm  Plutarch  on  account  of  passages  to  be  met  with  in  this 
dialogue  concerning  oracles.  The  absurdities  here  put  into  the 
mouths  of  the  several  personages  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  Plu- 
tarch. He  makes  them  refute  each  other  ;  and,  in  general,  he 
seems  to  intend  the  ridiculing  of  those  very  opinions  which 
Fontenelle  would  ridicule  him  for  maintaining.  See  Histaire 
de$  Oracles. 


NOTE  [TT.]  p.  465. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  remonstrance  of  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  and  the  legitimate  princes,  against  this  destination  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  doctrine  of  the  original  contract  is  insisted  on, 
even  in  that  absolute  government.  The  French  nation,  say 
they,  choosing  Hugh  Capet  and  his  posterity  to  rule  over  them 
and  their  posterity,  when  the  former  line  fidls,  there  is  a  tacit 
right  reserved  to  choose  a  new  royal  family ;  and  this  right  is 
invaded  by  calling  the  bastard  princes  to  the  throne,  without  the 
consent  of  the  nation.  But  the  Comte  de  Boulainvilliers,  who 
wrote  in  defence  of  the  bastard  princes,  ridicules  this  notion  of 
an  original  contract,  especially  when  applied  to  Hugh  Capet ; 
who  mounted  the  throne,  says  he,  by  the  same  arts  which  have 
ever  been  employed  by  all  conquerors  and  usurpers.  He  got 
his  title,  indeed,  recognised  by  the  states  after  be  had  put  him- 
self in  possession :  But  is  this  a  choice  or  a  contract  ?  The 
Comte  de  Boulainvilliers,  we  may  observe,  was  a  noted  repub- 
lican ;  but  being  a  man  of  learning,  and  very  conversant  in  his- 
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tory,  he  knew  that  the  people  wen  nerer  abnoet  canmlUN]  m 
thee^  .revohitioiM  and  new  eatahlwhrnenti,  and  Aat  time  alone 
heatowed  right  and  authority  on  what  waa  eomnonly  at  fiiat 
liDoiided  on  farce  and  Tiolenoe.   See  JSto  de  la  FramoBj  voL  SL 
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